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r  no  emancipate  one- 
-L  self,  at  intervals, 
from  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness, to  determine  to 
turn  one's  back  upon 
the  depressing  influ- 
ences of  routine  occu- 
pation, is  now  hap- 
pily a  recognised  ne- 
cessity. Quitting  com- 
mercial and  industrial 
centres  and  hieing  otf 
to  give  a  tillip  to  the 
mind  by  a  few  weeks' 
recreation  amid  na- 
ture's solitudes  is, 
moreover,  a  wise  and 
laudable  act,  the  men- 
tal and  physical  re- 
freshment of  which 
is  well-nigh  incalcula- 
ble. Of  places  of  d' 
.sirable  resort  thn 
are  many  in  Can;iii 
to  which  the  weari(-i 
and  over-worked  bus; 
ness  or  professional 
man  may  hasten  ti' 
take  a  bam  de  vie,  ami 
to  reinvigorate  his  sys- 
tem, in  a  period  of 
1  ' 


eagle's  nest  island,  lake  rosseau. 
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repose,  by  the  restoi*ative  influences 
of  a  change  of  scene.  Few  of  these 
resorts  possess  greater  attractions 
than  the  Upper  Lakes  of  Canada, 
in  the  bracing  anil  invigorating  at- 
mosphere of  which  ahnost  every 
essential  will  be  found  for  the  recu- 
peration of  exhausted  strength,  or  for 
the  delight  and  entertainment  of  ro- 
bust vigour.  In  the  following  paper 
■we  design  to  give  a  brief  itinerary  of 
the  points  of  interest  in  a  trip  from 
Toronto  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  be  followed  at  a  future  time  by 
similar  notes  of  travel  in  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  The  reader  will  find 
no  incidents  to  interest  him  in  the 
tour,  but  simply  a  guide-book  record 
of  the  places  successively  met  with  en 
route,  with  such  information  i-egard- 
ing  them  as  may  be  useful,  and  as 
may  tend  to  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  region  described.  The 
ti'ip,  which  occupies  going  and  re- 
turning from  eight  to  ten  days,  is,  to 
our  mind,  the  most  delightful  the 
traveller  will  find  in  Western  Canada. 
It  divides  public  favour  with  the 
steam-boat  voyage  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  which  many  tourists  unhesi- 
tatingly prefer  it.  The  bracing  air, 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  ever- 
changing  scenery,  and  the  tranquillity 
with  which  the  absence  of  all  hurry, 
bustle,  or  care  infuses  into  the  soul, 
are  worth  all  the  physic  compounded 
by  all  the  apothecaries. 

Our  present  excursion  will  lead  us 
by  the  Northern  Kailway  of  Canada, 
the  oldest  of  the  Toronto  lines,  to  Col- 
lingwood,  situate  on  Nottawasaga 
Bay,  the  point  of  embarkation  for  the 
tour  before  us.  The  Northern  road 
traverses  the  neck  of  land  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron,  and  covers  a 
distance  of  some  ninety-five  miles  from 
Toronto  to  CoUingwood ;  thence  it 
branches  off"  along  the  shores  of  Notta- 
wasaga Bay  toMeaford,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  further  on.  On  leaving  Toron- 
to, the  road  passes  through  the  old  set- 
tled county  of  York  ;  but  the  thriv- 


ing character  of  the  villages  in  the 
line  of  Yonge  Street  is  hardly  seen,  as 
the  railway  runs  rather  wide  of  them. 
There  is  a  constant  ascent  for  about 
twenty-five  miles,  where  we  reach  the 
watershed,  the  streams  north  and 
south  of  it  flowing  into  Simcoe  and 
Ontario  respectively.  Passing  the 
pleasant  little  villages  of  Richmond 
Hill,  Aurora,  Newmarket,  and  the 
town  of  Bradford,  we  arrive  at  Barrie, 
the  county  town  of  Simcoe,  which  is 
delightfully  situated  on  Kempenfeldt 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Simcoe.  From 
Barrie,  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way extends  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Simcoe  to  Orillia,  on  Lake  Couchi- 
ching;  from  whence,  winding  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  it  pro- 
jects itself  into  the  Muskoka  district, 
and  after  reaching  Severn  Falls,  the 
next  point  on  the  route,  terminates  at 
Gravenliurst,  at  the  foot  of  Muskoka 
Lake,  and  the  key  to  the  labyrinth  of 
waters  which  lie  to  the  northward. 
Here  the  tourist  would  doubtless  fain 
arrest  our  steps,  and  bid  us  seek  our 
holiday  amid  the  wealth  of  pictu- 
resque islands  and  the  charmingly  va- 
ried coast  lines  that  everywhere  meet 
the  eye  in  this  delightful  haunt  of 
Nature.  But  for  the  present,  turning 
our  back  on  the  attractions  of  this 
region,  a  specimen  illustration  of  the 
scenery  of  which  embellishes  the  first 
page  of  this  paper,  let  us  resume,  at 
Bari-ie,  our  journey  northward,  and 
conduct  the  reader  over  the  interven- 
ing ground  between  the  latter  place 
and  CoUingwood.  Passing  along  the 
line  between  these  points  there  is  no- 
thing that  calls  for  particular  atten- 
tion. The  railway  has  done  great 
things  for  North  Simcoe  ;  villages  are 
springing  up  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
the  wilderness  has  been  subdued,  and 
agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
making  rapid  progress.  CoUingwood, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  great  admiral,  is  situ- 
ated, as  we  have  already  said,  on  Not- 
tawasaga Bay,  or  the  Hen  and  Chick- 
ens Harbour,  as  it  used  to  be  called. 
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from  a  group  of  small  islands  of  that 
name  a  short  distance  from  shoi-e.  The 
Indian  name  is  said  to  mean  "  Mo- 
hawk river,"  and  is  still  applied  to  the 
stream  which  enters  the  bay  at  this 
point.  The  town  is  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  and  certainly  is  still  far 
from  being  an  attractive  place.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dwellings  are  sim- 
ply lumberers'  shanties,  and  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  its  trade  are  lumber 
and  fish,  both  of  which  ai-e  carried  on 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  although 
they  scarcely  afford  much  novelty  to 
the  Canadian  tourist.  Collingwood, 
however,  possesses  considerable  im- 
portance from  its  shipping  connection 
and  trade  with  Chicago  and  other  ports 
on  Lake  Michigan,  in  addition  to  its 
direct  trade  with  the  various  min- 
ing and  other  settlements  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  with  those  nearer  home 
on  the  Georgian  Bay.  Communica- 
tion with  these  ports  in  the  vicinity 
affords  the  opportunity  of  short  excur- 
sions, which  have  become  very  popu- 
lar, to  those  who  cannot  spare  the 
time  for  the  round  trip  to  the  Upper 
Lake.  Steamers  will  here  be  found 
communicating  with  Penetanguishene, 
By ng  Inlet,  Manitoulin  Island,  and  Par- 
ry Sound,  and  they  enable  the  tourist 
to  see,  on  a  small  scale,  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenery  which  forms  the 
charm  of  the  longer  excursion  we  are 
about  to  describe.  From  Parry  Sound 
the  visitor  can  pass  by  stage  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Rosseau,  and  thence  by 
steamer  through  the  Muskoka  Lakes 

to    Gravenhurst,    and    then    by 

way  of    Orillia    and  Lake   Sim-   p 
coe,  return  to  Toronto. 

But  to  resume  our  journey, 
we  board  the  steamer  at  CoU 
lingwood,  which  after  setting  out, 
and  calling  at  Meaford  and  Owen 
Sound — the  latter  place  being 
the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Toronto,  Grey  k  Bruce  Railway 
—  heads  nor'-nor'  west,  and 
traverses  the  entii-e  length  of 
the  Georgian  Bay.  Having  passed 
Lonely  Island,  with  Squaw  and 


Papoose  Islands  lying  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  Fox  Islands  further 
inland,  we  at  length  come  upon 
the  Great  Manitoulin,  and  sight 
a  light-house  on  the  rocks,  appa- 
rently out  of  reach  by  water.  Be- 
hind it  rise,  like  petrified  sea-billows, 
immense  waves  of  granite  of  the 
Huronian  formation.  Still  further  in 
the  rear  lie  the  La  Cloche  Mountains, 
ranging  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in 
height  and  stretching  along  the  whole 
northern  shore.  The  whole  coast  from 
this  point  to  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  is 
full  of  craggy  headlands,  and  rugged 
indentations  and  inlets.  The  channel 
is  studded  with  innumerable  islands 
of  all  sizes,  forms,  and  degrees  of  ele- 
vation. There  are  said  to  be  3,600 
of  them  between  the  points  we  have 
mentioned,  and  23,000  altogether  from 
Parry  Sound  to  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior.  On  reaching  the  narrow 
coast  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we 
find  thei'e  is  a  narrow  passage — nar- 
row, but  deep  and  safe.  The  Indians 
call  it  Shebawanahning,  that  is  to  say, 
"here  is  a  channel."  Into  the  inlet 
we  glide,  with  the  high  rocks  of  the 
island  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heavy 
masses  of  the  La  Cloche  Mountains  on 
the  other,  to  find  a  very  quiet  little 
settlement  called  Killarney.  This  is 
a  little  fishing-place,  not  very  interest- 
ing in  itself — -a  quiet  nook  in  the  rocks, 
like  some  kindred  spots,  it  is  said,  in 
old  Normandy  and  Brittany.  The 
Indians  flock  about  on  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  with  their  little  curiosi- 
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ties,  M-hich  may  be  obtained  here  per- 
haps at  better  advantage  than  else- 
where. Baskets,  boxes,  and  other 
trifles  made  of  scented  grass,  birch- 
bark-work  in  fans,  canoes,  etc.,  with 
their  trimming  of  coloured  straw  and 
beads  of  porcupine  (juills  stained  and 
arranged  with  the  rustic  taste  of  the 
squaw,  are  the  articles  eagerly  vended. 
From  Killarney  we  pass  into  a  lovely 
bay  studded  with  islands  as  the  firma- 
ment is  fretted  with  stars.  On  the 
right  rise  the  sterile  mountains  of  La 
Cloche  ;  on  the  left  is  the  Great  Mani- 
toulin — the  abode,  in  the  Indian  my- 
thology, of  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit. 
Everywhere  are  the  evidences  of  geo- 
logical convulsion,  during  the  reign 
of  fire,  earthquake,  and  volcano.  Yet 
the  islands  have  gathered  soil  to  cover 
their  gaunt  bones  of  rock,  and  stand 
out  like  emeralds  upon  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  channel.  The  endless 
variety  of  these  islands  is  absolutely 
enchanting.  To  one  who  has  never 
visited  them,  the  constant  change  of 
scene,  the  play  of  nature,  infinite  in 
her  resources,  can  scarcely  be  concei- 
ved. Between  the  bit  of  angular  rock 
just  emerging  from  the  surface,  and 
the  lai'ge  islands  of  many  thousands  of 
acres,  there  is  an  infinite  sei'ies.  Some 
are  barren  or  clad  only  with  moss  ; 
others  bright  with  the  freshest  verdure; 
on  some  the  warmly-tinted  foliage  of 
the  Canadian  maple,  the  birch,  and  the 
pine,  throw  an  air  of  cheerfulness  even 
on  the  rocks  of  the  main  shore.  Our 
next  landing-place,  about  twenty-five 
miles  west  of  Killarney,  is  little  Cur- 
rent. It  is  not  quite  so  dull  as  Kil- 
larney, for  it  occupies  a  commanding 
position  on  the  Great  Manitoulin. 
The  channel  here  is  narrow,  and  the 
current  runs  at  the  rate  of  between 
four  and  five  miles  an  hour.  Oppo- 
site Little  Current  is  La  Cloche  1  sland 
pi'oper.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  a  peculiar 
kind  of  stone  is  found  there,  which, 
when  struck,  gives  a  sound  like  a  bell. 
It  is  even  hinted  that,  by  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  stones,  the  notes  of  the 


scale  in  music  may  be  produced.  Here 
the  visitor  may  meet  with  a  few  wor- 
thy successors  of  the  early  Roman 
Catholic  Missionaries,  who  suffered 
and  died  for  Christianity;  and  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  he  will  not  be 
disap2)ointed  with  a  short  interview 
with  the  Fathers  on  Manitoulin  Island. 
They  have  nearly  a  thousand  Indian 
converts,  and  boast  of  a  stone  church 
and  regular  service.  There  is  also  a 
convent  with  eight  or  ten  Sisters. 

Passing  Spanish  River,  a  post-office 
station  on  the  Algoma  side  or  main- 
land, and  Lauzon's  Mill,  with  its  huge 
pile  of  timber  ready  for  shipment,  we 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey,  the  Bruce  Mines,  the 
village  of  which  is  the  great  depot  of 
the  mining  district  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  famous  copper  mines  are 
situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
Lake  Hui-on,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Mary  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  copper  found 
here  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  yellow 
sulphuret,  running  in  veins  through 
the  quartz  rock.  In  the  Wellington 
mines,  which  are  the  most  produc- 
tive, some  ten  or  twelve  shafts  have 
been  sunk,  and  the  yield  is  ex- 
tremely good.  The  village  of  Bruce 
Mines  is  opposite  the  lower  end  of  St. 
Joseph's  Island,  seven  miles  oflf,  a 
beautifully  wooded  and  picturesque 
spot.  The  island  is  twenty  miles  long 
by  fifteen  wide,  and  is  well  worth  a 
visit  if  the  tourist  stops  at  the  Mines. 
Coasting  along  between  St.  Joseph's 
Island  and  the  mainland,  over  a  fine 
inlet  from  the  lake,  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  islets,  and  leaving  Campe- 
ment  d'  Ours  to  our  left,  we  pass 
through  a  rather  difficult  channel 
called  the  Narrows,  surrounded  by 
V)arren  islands.  About  ten  miles  west 
of  this  we  reach  St.  Mary's  River. 
This  rapid  and  broken  current  is  at 
once  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  course  is  smooth  and  plea- 
sant.   The  La  Cloche  Mountains  have 
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disappeared,  and  we  appear  to  glide 
along,  surrounded  by  scenery  not  al- 
together strange  to  us.  Raspberry 
Jam,  a  settlement  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  is  a  pretty  little  place  ;  and 
the  soil  about  Garden  River  is  rich 
and  productive.  Sugar  Island,  which 
we  have  passed  to  the  left  by  this 
tortuous  channel,  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  boundary  line  run- 
ning through  the  centre  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  river.  Twenty -five 
miles  further  on  we  reach,  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side,  the  village  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Thei'e  are  two  villages  beai-- 
ing  this  name,  one  the  capital  of  the 
Algoma  District  of  Ontario,  and,  the 
other,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  the  capital  of  Chippe- 
wa County,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Both  are  situated  near  the  foot  of 
rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
The  current  in  the 


The  influence  of  these  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  is  still  potent  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  even  as  far  west  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Proceeding  through  the  canal,  to 
avoid  the  Sault,  or  rather  the  pro- 
longed rapid,  which,  leaping  over 
ledges  of  rock,  descends  about  twenty 
feet  in  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
its  length,  we  enter  a  widening  of 
the  river,  and,  seven  miles  further  on 
pass  between  Gros  Cap  (700  feet  high) 
on  the  Canada  shore,  and  Point  Iro- 
quois, in  Michigan.  Finally,  we  enter 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  the  In- 
dian name  of  which  is  Gitche  Gumee, 
— the  Big  Sea  Water — covering  an 
area  of  33,000  square  miles.  Its  shores 
are  almost  uninterruptedly  rockbound, 
the  cliffs  varying  from  200  to  1,-500 
feet  in  height ;  the  north,  or  Canadian, 
side  being  pre-eminently  grand  and 
rugged.      On    the   southern   side  the 


rapids  runs  at  the  "^^ 
rate  of  from  fifteen  ;  v 
to  twenty  miles  an  ^ 
hour,  and  forms  an  ^^ 
impassable  barriei 
to  the  passage  of  -_ 
vessels  of  any  des-  ^  ^ 
cription.  The  Chip-  ^"*^ 
pewa  Indians,  how- 
ever, amuse  tour- 
ists by  "  running  " 
or  "shooting "them 
in  birch  -  bark  ca- 
noes. The  Canadi- 
an village  is  rather 
a  scattered  clearing 
than  a  town,  al- 
though it  boasts  of 
a  district  judge,  sheriff,  court-house, 
gaol,  post  office,  hotels,  and  the  other 
appurtenances  of  civilized  life.  The 
churches  are  also  represented  in  con- 
siderable numl)er.s.  Tlie  Sault  is  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  forms  one  of  the 
favourite  summer  resorts  in  this  heal- 
thy region.  It  was  here  in  1G71,  that 
Father  Allouet  planted  the  cross,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  French  King,  Louis  XIV. 
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objects  of  interest  ai-e  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  Porcupine  Mountain,  The 
Twelve  Apostles'  Islands,  and  the 
town  of  Marquette,  170  miles  from  the 
Sault,  the  seat  of  the  iron  trade  of  the 
region,  and  the  distant  city  of  Duluth, 
in  Minnesota.  But  having  taken,  as 
it  is  called,  the  Collingwood  route,  the 
preferable  one,  it  will  be  admitted,  for 
sight-seeing,  we  proceed  to  view  the 
stupendous    grandeur    of  the    North 
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Shore.  Soon  we  come  upon  Michipi- 
coten  Island  {Anglice,  the  Island  of 
Knobs  or  Hills),  the  loveliest  spot  on 
the  gi-eat  lake.  It  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  long  and  five  or  si.x:  wide, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  between  700 
and  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour 
on  the  south  side.  Geologically  the 
island  may  be  termed  a  mass  of  amyg- 
daloidal  trap,  with  beds  of  conglome- 
rates, red  sandstone,  and  shales.  Crys- 
tals of  red  felspar,  colourless  quartz, 
pitchstone,  and  greenstone  are  also 
found  on  the  island  ;  and  innumerable 
agates  are  picked  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  islets  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  and  within  it.  At  pi'esent 
Michipicoten  Island  is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  but  when  suitable  ac- 
commodation is  provided,  it  will  prob- 
ah»ly  prove  the  favourite  summer  resort 
of  Lake  Superior.  Twenty -five  miles 
north-west  of  the  island  is  Otter  Head, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  abounds 
in  game — the  cariboo,  the  deer,  fox, 
bear,  otter,  marten,  beaver,  partridges, 
and  pigeons.     The  whole  shore^  till  we 


approach  Nipigon  Bay,  is  wild  and 
rugged,  with  beautiful  bays  and  lovely 
islets,  as  well  as  innumerable  streams 
that  force  their  way  over  the  rocky 
barrier.  Nipigon  Bay,  which  extends 
for  many  miles  between  the  rocky  is- 
lands and  the  dark  frowning  cliffs  of 
the  mainland,  is  perhaps  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
trip.  We  are  in  the  region  where 
fire,  earthquake,  and  volcano  have 
rent  and  melted  and  hurled  about  the 
strata  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
To  the  sportsman,  whether  with  rod 
or  gun,  the  artist,  the  geologist,  or  the 
pleasure-seeker,  this  wild  archipelago 
presents  unrivalled  attractions.  Ni- 
pigon Biver,  which  flows  out  of  the 
large  lake  of  the  same  name  thirty 
miles  to  the  north,  enters  the  bay  at 
its  north-western  extremity.  Pass- 
ing along  the  narrow  peninsula  which 
separates  Nipigon  from  Black  Bay, 
we  round  Point  Magnet  and  Point 
Porphyry,  with  islands  on  every  side  of 
us ;  and,  leaving  the  large  American 
Isle  Royale  to  the  left,  land  at  the  now 
renowned    Silver    Islet,    some    miles 
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off  Thunder  Cape.  This  insignificant 
speck  upon  the  surface  of  the  hike  has 
of  late  years  attained  great  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  mining  com- 
panies, for  within  its  circumscribed 
space  of  some  80  feet  square,  there 
lies  concealed  untold  wealth  of  pre- 
cious metal.  Several  companies  are 
now  at  work  on  the  island,  and  the 
annual  yield  is  enormous,  the  rock 
averaging  in  value  |1,500  to  $2,000 
per  ton.  In  some  places  the  pure 
silver  appears  in  belts  in  the  wall  of 
the  mine,  or  forms  a  glittering  floor 
beneath  one's  feet.  But,  reluctantly 
leaving  this  argentiferous  spot,  in  which 
the  needy  man  might  well  desire  to 
possess  an  interest,  a  few  hours'  sail 
bi'ings  us  in  view  of  Thunder  Cape, 
which  notably  marks  the  entrance  to 
Thunder  Bay. 


This  lofty  promontory,  1,.3.tO  feet 
in  height,  is  a  very  conspicuous  ob 
ject  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  It 
first  rises  rather  gradually,  but  steeply 
from  the  water,  but  finally  terminates 
in  a  bold  wall  of  chert  or  quartz.  Its 
great  height  is  hardly  appreciated 
from  the  water  on  account  of  the  cor- 
responding length.  After  rounding 
the  Cape,  we  pass  into  Thunder  Bay, 
which  is  studded  with  innumerable 
rocky  islets,  which  may  probably  be 
as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as  the  one 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  About 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Cape  we  arrive 
at  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  a  settle- 
ment now  rising  to  great  importance, 
but  which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  a 
few  years  ago,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in 
a  night.  Its  situation  is  a  tine  one, 
as  the  land  ascends  gradually,  by  ter 
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races,  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  from 
which  elevation  may  be  seen  Thunder 
Cape,  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  the 
McKay  range  of  mountains,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lies  Fort  William.  The 
Dawson  road  to  Red  River,  by  which, 
partly  on  land  but  mainly  by  river  and 
lake,  Winnipeg  and  Fort  Garry  are 
reached,  tei-minates  at  Prince  Ar- 
thur's Landing.  The  lumber  trade 
here  is  immense  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  the  silver  discoveries  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  this  promising  settle- 


ment. Silver  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered only  three  miles  from  the 
Landing,  and  gold  north  of  Lake 
Shebandowan,  on  the  road  to  Mani- 
toba. The  mineral  wealth,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  north-west  countiy,  from 
the  Bruce  Mines  west  to  the  Pacific, 
is  incalculably  vast ;  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  as  much  spirit  and 
energy  have  not  yet  been  manifested  in 
Canada  as  have  been  for  many  years 
displayed  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Fort  William,  which  in  tlie   mean- 
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time  must  be  our  halting  place,  as  the 
steamer  here  returns  to  CoUingwood, 
is  reached  fi'om  the  Landing  by  road, 
or  by  boat — a  pull  of  about  two  miles 
— or  by  the  recently  constructed  Prince 
Arthur  branch  of  the  Canada  PaciHc 
railway.  It  is  an  important  Hudson's 
Bay  Depot  for  furs  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  and  at  one  time  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nortli-West  Company, 
until  its  union,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  with  the  old  monopoly. 
McKay's  mountain,  immediately  be- 
hind Fort  William,  is  an  abrupt  emi- 
nence about  1 000  feet  in  height,  with 
a  back  ground  of  distant  mountains 
still  higher.  The  river  Kaministiquia 
(Indian,   "place  of   many  currents"), 


upon  the  banks  of  which  the  settle- 
ment is  formed,  is  navigable  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  its  mouth  to  whei'e 
rapids  occur.  About  eighteen  miles 
further  u])  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade, 
the  Kakabeka  Falls,  about  "JOOfeet  in 
height.  The  name  Fort  appears  to  be  a 
misnomer,  for  there  is  certainly  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  fortification  there 
now  ;  but  in  early  days,  more  than 
one  hostile  expedition  set  out  from  this 
quiet  spot.  Prince  Arthurs  Landing 
seems  destined  to  throw  the  old  trad- 
ing-post completely  in  the  shade  ;  still 
it  will  always  be  worth  a  visit,  if 
only  for  the  tranquil  beauty  of  its  sur- 
roundings on  lake,  mountain,  and 
river. 
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A  1 7" ITH  fe u-de  jo ie  and  merry  bells,  and  cannon's  thundering  peal, 
'  '    And  pennons  fluttering  on  the  breeze,  and  serried  rows  of  steel 
"We  greet  once  more  the  birthday  morn  of  our  Canadian  land, 
From  the  Atlantic  stretching  wide  to  the  far  Pacific  strand  ; 
With  glorious  invers,  ocean  lakes,  and  prairies  wide  and  free, 
And  waterfalls,  and  forests  dim,  and  mountains  by  the  sea  ; 
A  country  on  whose  birth  there  smiled  the  genius  of  romance. 
Above  whose  cradle  brave  hands  waved  the  lilied  cross  of  France  ; 
Whose  infancy  was  grimly  nui-sed  in  peril,  pain,  and  woe, 
When  gallant  hearts  found  early  graves  beneath  Canadian  snow  ; 
When  savage  raid  and  ambuscade  and  famine's  sore  distress 
Combined  their  strength,  in  vain,  to  crush  the  dauntless  French 'noWes 
And  her  dim  trackless  forest  lured  again  and  yet  again, 
From  silken  courts  of  sunny  France,  her  flower,  the  brave  Champlain  : 
And  now  her  proud  traditions  boast  four  blazoned  rolls  of  fame  ; — 
Crecy's  and  Flodden's  deadly  foes  for  ancestors  we  claim. 


DOMINION  DA  F,  1870. 

Past  feud  and  battle  buried  far  behind  the  peaceful  years, 

While  Gaul  and  Celt  and  Briton  turn  to  pruning  hooks  their  spears  ;- 

Four  nations  welded  into  one,  with  long  historic  past, 

Have  found,  in  these  our  western  wilds,  a  common  life  at  last ! 

Through  the  young  giant's  mighty  limbs,  that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea, 

There  runs  a  throb  of  conscious  life,  of  waking  energy ; 

From  Nova  Scotia's  misty  coast  to  the  Pacific  shore. 

She  wakes — a  liand  of  scattered  homes  and  colonies  no  more  ; 

But  a  young  nation,  with  her  life  full  beating  in  her  breast, 

And  noble  future  in  her  eyes — the  Britain  of  the  West. 

Hers  be  the  noble  task  to  fill  the  yet  untrodden  plains 

With  fruitful  many-sided  life  that  courses  through  her  veins  ;  — 

The  English  honour,  nerve,  and  pluck  ;  the  Scotsman's  love  of  right ; 

The  grace  and  courtesy  of  France ;  the  Irish  fancy  bright ; 

The  Saxon's  faithful  love  of  home,  and  home's  affections  blest. 

And  chief  of  all,  our  holy  faith,  of  all  her  treasures  best ; — 

A  people  poor  in  luxuries,  but  x-ich  in  noble  deeds, 

And  knowing  righteousness  exalts  the  people  that  it  leads. 

As  yet  the  waxen  mould  is  soft,  the  opening  page  is  fair. 

It  i-ests  with  those  who  rule  us  now  to  leave  their  impress  there, 

The  stamp  of  true  nobility,  high  honour,  stainless  truth. 

The  earnest  quest  of  noble  ends,  the  generous  heart  of  youth ; 

The  love  of  country,  soaring  far  above  all  party  strife; 

The  love  of  culture,  art  and  song,  the  crowning  grace  of  life ; 

The  love  of  science,  reaching  far  through  Nature's  hidden  ways ; 

The  love  and  fear  of  Nature's  God,  a  nation's  highest  praise ; — 

So  in  the  long  hei'eafter,  our  Canada  shall  be 

The  worthy  heir  of  British  power  and  British  liberty  ; 

Spreading  the  blessings  of  her  sway  to  her  remotest  bounds. 

While,  with  the  fame  of  her  fair  name,  a  continent  resounds ; 

True  to  the  high  traditions  of  Britain's  ancient  glory, 

Of  patriots,  saints,  and  martyrs,  who  live  in  deathless  story  ; 

Strong,  in  their  liberty  and  truth,  to  shed  from  shore  to  shore 

A  light  among  the  nations,  till  nations  are  no  more. 
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BY    THE    REV.    S.    W,    YOUNG,    A.M.,    T.C.D.,    TORONTO. 


IT  would  be  impossible  in  dealing 
with  an  historical  subject  with 
■which  are  connected  still  living  issues, 
to  write  so  as  to  please  everybody. 
The  productions  of  a  writer  who  has 
no  back-bone,  no  opinions,  whose  mind 
is  but  a  reflecting  surface  giving  back 
the  views  of  those  who  surround  him, 
are  likely  to  be  worth  little. 

We  have  strong  views  about  the 
subject  which  we  are  about  to  dis- 
cuss, and  we  mean  to  speak  fear- 
lessly what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
only  being  careful  to  do  so  courteously 
and  so  as  to  avoid  giving  legitimate  of- 
fence to  those  whose  views  difler  from 
our  own. 

The  recent  agitation  for  Home  Rule, 
that  is  for  the  restoration  more  or  less 
complete  of  the  parliament  at  College 
Green,  is  at  once  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  of  a  high-spirited  na- 
tion for  legislative  independence  in 
domestic  concerns,  and  a  protest 
against  the  long  continued  ill  treatment 
of  Ireland  by  England.  The  agita- 
tion may  be  a  mistaken  one,  the 
desire  may  be  unwise,  but  it  de- 
serves to  be  reasoned  with  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  be  scorned. 
The  keeping  up  of  bitter  memories 
is  assuredly  unwise,  Init  it  is  inevi- 
table amongst  a  sensitive  and  senti- 
mental people,  and  such  memories  will 
only  die  out  under  patient  and  long 
continued  kindly  treatment. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  denying 
the  long  and  cruel  misgovernment  of 
Ireland  by  her  more  powerful  sister ; 
indeed  it  would  be  mischievous  to  ig- 
nore it,  even  more  mischievous  than  for 
Ireland  never  to  forgive  it,  for  it  is  only 
so  far  as  the  Imperial  Pax-liament  is 


convinced  of  the  evil  of  the  past  that 
it  will  steadily  set  itself  to  adopt,  and 
to  persevere  in,  a  more  beneficent  and 
just  system  of  legislation. 

England  in  the  past  has  practised  in 
Ireland  with  much  success  the  old 
Roman  maxim,  'Divide  et  impera;' 
and  unhappily  Ireland  has  never 
wanted  traitors  to  the  national  cause. 
The  spirit  of  faction  and  the  vice  of 
venality  have  been  poor  Ireland's 
curse.  She  has  never  been  without 
men  of  the  type  of  that  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  when  asked 
''  Did  you  vote  for  the  Union  1 '  an- 
swered '  Yes  ; '  '  What !  did  you  sell 
your  country  1 '  *  Yes,  sir,  and  very 
happy  that  I  had  a  country  to  sell.' 
England  has  never  maltreated  Ire- 
land worse  than  when  she  foisted  even 
beneficent  measures  on  an  unwilling 
or  unpi'epared  country  by  the  aid  of 
the  venality  and  vices  of  her  own  sons. 
The  Act  of  Union  is  a  flagrant  case  in 
point.  Pitt  meant  well  by  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  the  foul  means  employed  to 
carry  it  have  brought  after  them  their 
own  retribution,  and  have  rendered 
Ireland  ever  since  the  despair  of  Eng- 
lish Statesmen. 

'  Why  is  it  that  the  Sovereign  hath 
no  profit  from  his  realm  of  Ireland  1 ' 
has  often  been  asked  wonderingly, 
anxiously,  sadly,  by  those  who  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  empire.  Why  1 
Because  a  nation  outraged,  misgov- 
erned and  insulted,  has  a  long  mem- 
ory ;  it  takes  tedious  years  to  cicatrize 
such  scars,  and  much  persevering  and 
beneficent  legislation  to  convince  an 
often  wronged  people  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  rulers,  and  to  permit  the 
growth  of    kindly  brotherly   feelings. 
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Latterly,  we  gladly  admit,  a  new  spirit 
has  animated  the  British  Legislature, 
an  anxious  desire  has  been  shown  to 
redress  even  sentimental  grievances 
and  to  pass  wise  and  beneficial  laws. 
We  look  forward  accordingly  with 
hope  to  the  time  when  the  old  ran- 
cours will  die  away,  and  Ireland  popul- 
ous, prosperoiis,  and  contented  will 
stand  by  her  great  sister's  side,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  mighty  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  participat- 
ing in  its  progress,  claiming  in  right 
of  her  genius  a  full  share  of  Imperial 
honours  ;  no  longer  subjected  but  al- 
lied, helping  to  carry  forward  into  the 
world  the  battle-flag  of  civilization 
and  ordered  freedom,  helping  to  build 
up  in  the  broad  and  yet  unpeopled 
valleys  and  plains  of  America,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  new  communities  rich 
and  powerful  through  the  application 
of  the  same  principles  of  law-abiding 
self-government,  industrial  activity, 
and  intei-national  honesty,  which  have 
been  the  architects  of  her  own  politi- 
cal editice  so  stately,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  enduring.  With  this  view,  we  wish 
Irishmen  would  study  their  own  past 
history,  not  in  a  revengeful  or  partizan 
spirit,  but  gravely,  dispassionately,  and 
wisely,  so  that  seeing  their  mistakes  in 
the  past  they  may  shun  them  in  the 
time  to  come  ;  and  observing  where 
they  used  to  be  ill-treated  and  op- 
pressed, determine  to  let  no  body  of 
men  tyrannize  over  them  any  more. 
Let  them  trace  out  those  Vjroad  and  wise 
constitutional  principles  embodied  in 
the  laws  which  are  the  precious  gift  to 
them  of  the  great  English  nation ;  for 
they  ivcre  a  precious  gift,  even  though 
the  English,  acting  like  conquerors  in 
a  vanquished  land,  were  often  false  to 
their  own  teaching  ; — and  learn  from 
them  how  a  wise  and  understanding 
people  can  govern  themselves  better 
than  by  thi-owing  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  any  despot,  whatever  his  heaven- 
born  genius.  Thus  putting  Irish  mettle 
into  English  solidity  and  tempering 
Irish  rashness  with  English  })blegm, 
they  may  at   last   take  their  rightful 


place  as  one  of  the  leading  and  useful 
nationalities  of  the  world.  It  is  be- 
cause we  feel  veiy  strongly  the  need 
of  looking  back  firmly  but  calmly  on 
the  past,  that  we  shall  venture  to  speak 
freely  of  some  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
England  in  her  attempts  at  governing 
Ireland,  in  matters  which  have  left  be- 
hind them  burriing  recollections,  and 
which  are  pregnant  with  warning  for 
us  in  this  new  country  with  its  grand 
but  undeveloped  destiny. 

England's  policy  in  checking  and 
hampering  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  through  a  too  narrow  and 
selfish  regard  for  her  own  separate  in- 
terests, provoked  Ireland  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  England's  distress  and 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  Re- 
volutionary and  Continental  wars,  to 
demand  and  secure  at  the  bayonet's 
point  her  legislative  independence. 
But  that  independence  from  the 
sin  of  its  origin  survived  not  many 
years,  and  that  which  was  won  by  the 
sword  was  stolen  away  by  the  pui'se. 
And  why?  because  England's  un- 
fairness in  the  past  had  produced  vivid 
resentment  in  the  breasts  of  Irishmen, 
and  they  used  their  independence  in 
such  a  way  as  to  threaten  the  soli- 
darity of  the  empire. 

Then  came  the  horrors  of  the  Re- 
bellion of  1798,  daughter  of  French 
Jacobinism,  and  the  Irish  Parliament, 
paralyzed  with  horror  and  fear,  let 
slip,  from  its  nerveless  fingers,  the  reins 
of  power,  and  at  last,  committing  sui- 
cide, its  members  retired  into  private 
life,  consoled  for  the  loss  of  their  hon- 
our by  the  distension  of  their  breeches 
pockets  with  English  gold.  The  Eng- 
lish Statesmen,  with  unfaltering  tena- 
city of  purpose  and  far-seeing  wisdom, 
carried,  by  foul  means,  a  measure 
which  they  felt  to  be  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  Imperial  interests.  But 
so  carrying  it,  it  is  only  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  beginning  to  bear  good  fruit. 
The  lesson  shouhl  make  Canadians 
wise,  and  teach  them  not  to  display  in 
their  commercial  legislation  a  parochial 
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and  peddling  spirit ;  but  to  take  large 
and  statesmanlike  views  ;  not  ignoring 
the  special  circumstances  of  their 
country  ;  but  regardful  of  the  interests 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  the  world 
at  large.  Forced  to  protect  their  own 
interests  in  consequence  of  being  met 
by  hostile  tariffs,  they  should  look  upon 
such  action  as  at  best  an  expedient 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  backward 
education  of  others,  and  be  unwearied 
in  striving  to  win  them  to  a  better  way. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  her  commer- 
cial legislation  that  England  sinned 
grievously  against  Ireland  in  the  past. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, we  cannot  but  be  astonished 
and  grieved  at  the  way  in  which  the 
English  Government  endeavoured  to 
plant  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
country.  Prelates  and  priests  of  an 
alien  race,  often  absentees,  the  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book  concealed  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  partly  as  a  device  for  imposing 
that  language  on  the  native  population; 
tithes  collected  from  a  submissive  but 
sullen  peasantry  ;  churches  without 
congregations  ;  tne  priest  a  state  offi- 
cial appointed  by  the  dominant  race, 
yet  paid  by  but  rejected  by  his  assigned 
flock  ;  such  a  method  as  this  of  thrust- 
ing a  religion  down  a  people's  throat, 
as  castor  oil  is  forced  on  a  reluctant 
child,  who  is  told,  as  he  screams  and 
struggles,  that  it  isforhis  (lood,  can  meet 
with  the  approval  of  no  honest  man. 
We  may  i^egret  tliat  the  Reformation 
failed  to  convert  the  Irish  people, 
but  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  at  it. 
The  English  Government  and  the 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  pi'oscribed 
the  religion  of  the  people ;  shut  the 
Catholics  out  of  office  ;  slammed  the 
doors  of  the  Senate  House  in  the  faces 
of  the  Catholic  noVjility  and  gentry  and 
people  ;  forbad  a  priest  to  own  a  horse 
or  an  acre  of  land  ;  forbad  a  Catholic 
to  sit  on  a  jury  ;  discredited  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Papists,  disarmed  and 
kept  them  under  heel  ;  and  with  what 
result]  They  gave  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism the  grandest  position  that  any 
Church  can  covet,  for  they  enshrined 


it  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  That 
religion  V)ecame  identified  in  the  na- 
tional mind  with  patriotism  ;  that 
Church  became  the  champion  of  a 
down-trodden  nationality  ;  and  on  her 
altars  burned  the  sacred  fire  of  a  peo- 
ple's love.  The  barely  tolerated  priest, 
as  he  sprang  from  the  i-anks,  so  became- 
the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  despised 
and  poor.  Protestantism  was,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  the  religion  of  the 
invaders.  Protestantism  has  never 
had  till  recently  a  fair  chance  in  Ire- 
land, owing  to  the  Vjlindness  and  folly 
of  the  English  Government  and  of  the 
English  settlers.  Two  hostile  races, 
two  hostile — or  at  any  rate  compet- 
ing— I'eligions  were  camped  on  the 
same  soil  ;  and  then  again  and 
again,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
there  were  uprisings  of  the  weaker 
and  subject  race,  hideous  massa- 
cres, brutal  retaliations  :  then  the 
exhaustion  of  despair,  and  then  once 
more  frantic  and  fruitless  rebellion, 
the  mutterings  of  which  have  not  yet 
entirely  died  out. 

We  use  plain  and  strong  language, 
and  we  do  so  boldly  because  the  Eng- 
lish nation  has  at  last  acknowledged 
these  things  to  be  true.  At  last,  for 
a  high  spirited  nation  cannot  be 
kept  for  ever  in  bondage,  the  Bri- 
tish Legislature  admitted  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  first  to  the 
franchise  and  then  to  Parliament ;  at 
last,  with  generous  solicitude  for  the 
removal  of  Irish  grievances,  they 
passed  a  bill  to  abolish  the  tithes 
paid  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  We 
have  lived  to  hear  an  English 
Premier  talk  of  that  Protestant  Es- 
tablishment, so  fondly  cherished  and 
to  some  so  dear,  as  a  Upas  tree  which 
had  to  be  cut  down.  At  his  bidding 
they  cut  it  down,  they  have  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed,  not,  however, 
too  greedily,  the  Protestant  Church — 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Ireland, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Churcli  itself. 

True,  the  establishment  had  ceased 
to  be  to  the  Roman  Catholics  more  than 
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a  sentimental  grievance  ;  but  it  was  a 
relic  of  conquest,  and  as  such  was 
wisely  swept  away.  The  idea  of  a  re- 
ligious establishment  is  a  noble  one  ; 
in  the  alliance  of  Church  with  State, 
the  State  has  perhaps  most  to  gain  ; 
but  an  establishment  is  only  justifi- 
able when  the  established  church  em- 
bodies the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  when  it  ceases  to  do  that,  it 
must  be  cut  adrift  and  live  by  virtue 
of  what  inherent  energy  it  has. 
The  English  Church  is  still  estab- 
lished because  it  fairly  fulfils  this 
condition  ;  the  Irish  Church  had 
ceased  to  fulfil  it,  or  rather  had  never 
fulfilled  it ;  and  now  she  has  to  show 
what  virtue  is  in  her,  and  convert 
the  Irish  nation  to  Protestantism  if 
she  can,  unhampered  by  State  con- 
nection. 

Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church  was  received  l)y  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics with  but  slight  applause  ;  and 
so  long  enduring  are  the  efiects  of 
wrong-doing  that  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Legislature 
have  not  yet  learned  to  join  heartily 
in  working  for  the  intei-ests  of  the 
empire  as  a  whole.  Thus  we  see  them 
banded  together  to  agitate  for  mea- 
sures dictated  by  the  Church,  or  when 
they  break  loose  from  priestly  control 
deluding  the  people  with  the  cry  of 
Home  Rule,  demanding  a  kind  of  par- 
liamentary vestry  to  sit  in  College 
Green,  and  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the 
remarkable  corporation  of  the  Irish 
Metropolis,  or  degrading  themselves 
into  mere  obstructives  like  Parnell 
and  Biggar,  throwing  rails  across  the 
parliamentary  track  like  mischievous 
boys,  but  performing  no  useful  legis- 
lative function  whatever. 

Such  conduct  is  utterly  undeserved 
by  a  legislature  which  has  passed  a 
liberal  and  well  intentioned  land  bill, 
striking  at  the  root  of  those  evils  of 
landlordism  from  which  Ireland  has 
suflfered  so  terri})ly  in  the  past,  and 
holding  out  to  the  Irish  peasant  a  i)ros- 
pect  of  owning  his  own  potato  garden, 


— perhaps  the  most  passionate  desire 
that  agitates  the  Celtic  breast.  For 
an  Iiishman  loves  his  native  soil  with 
a  vehemence  which  may  seem  to  a  poli- 
tical economist  absurd  ;  but  which  is 
from  another  point  of  view  most  pa- 
thetic, we  might  almost  add,  sacred. 
At  last  then  Englainl  shows  a  desire 
to  be  just  to  Ireland,  and  we  look  into 
the  future  with  brightening  hope  for 
that  fair  but  often  unhappy  country. 
Perchance  the  time  may  come  when 
sectarian  animosities  and  national  jeal- 
ousies will  only  be  remembered  with  a 
smile  ;  when  England  will  no  longer 
be  contemptuous,  nor  Ireland  discon- 
tented; when  the  great  Jupiter  Tonans 
of  the  press  will  not  dare  to  recom- 
mend that  singular  panacea  for  Irish 
troubles,  that  Ireland  should  be  towed 
out  into  mid-Atlantic  and  submerged 
for  twenty-four  houis,  and  then  be 
fished  up  clean  and  bare  for  Saxon 
settlers ;  when  a  Prime  Minister  will 
not  humorously  ascribe  Irish  sadness 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  melan- 
choly ocean  ;  when  that  terrible  condi- 
tion shall  cease  to  be  appended  to  ad- 
vertisements in  English  papers — '  No 
Irish  need  apply  ; '  and  when,  on  the 
other  side,  an  O'Donovan  Rossa  will 
no  longer  find  any  market  for  his  ni- 
tro-glycerine  explosives  because  the 
Irish  will  no  longer  want  to  blow  into 
smithereens  the  English  capitalist  who 
will  then  be  a  familiar  object  in  their 
cities  ;  when  in  a  land  prosperous,  con- 
tented and  happy,  Crojjpies  will  no 
longer  be  ordered  to  lie  down,  but  to 
rise  and  go  about  their  honest  work  ; 
when  the  sturdy  Orange  mastiff  will 
be  too  busy  guarding  the  farmyard  to 
have  time  to  bite  the  legs  of  the  far- 
mers' sons,  and  when  the  good  old 
gentleman  who  rules  the  Papal  Church 
will  be  allowed  cheerfully  to  fulfil  the 
years  of  Peter  without  being  desired 
to  go  down  to  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  Rome.  If  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  so  just 
and  beneficent  as  to  hasten  this  mil- 
lennium, then  however  much,  on  sen- 
timental grounds,  Irishmen  may  regi'et 
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the  merging  of  the  native  parliament 
into  the  gi'eater  body  at  St.  Stephen's, 
they  will  imitate  the  canny  Scots  and 
make  the  British  connection  pi'ofitable 
to  their  country,  and  Vjegin  to  take  a 
pride  in  the  Union  Jack,  and  in  the 
wide  empire  over  which  it  floats  ;  and 
those  in  this  new  country  will  endea- 
vour to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  old, 
and  joining  hand-in  hand  with  English- 
men, Scotchmen,  andFrenchCanadians, 
reserve  all  their  wrath  and  bitterness 
for  the  Mackenzies,  Blakes,  and  Mac- 
donalds,  according  to  which  of  them  is 
'  in,'  for  they  can  follow  their  inera- 
dicable propensity  to  fight  by  keeping 
perpetually  in  opposition,  and  being 
*  agin  the  government  anyhow. ' 

Let  us  now  before  describing  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
rapidly  review  its  origin,  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  short-lived  independence, 
and  perhaps  dispel  some  illusions  with 
regard  to  its  dignity  and  power. 
No  one  can  have  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  City  of  Dublin 
without  discovering  that  it  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  court  and  a  legislature, 
the  centre  of  a  national  life,  the  capi- 
tal and  metropolis  of  a  country. 
Its  venerable  Castle  speaks  of  roy- 
alty, its  Exchange  and  Custom  House 
of  'commerce,  its  Mint  and  Post-office 
of  national  trade  and  intercourse,  its 
Cathedrals  of  a  stately  religious  estab- 
lishment, its  Courts  of  Law  of  wealth 
and  a  vigorous  life,  its  University  of  a 
keen  appreciation  of  learning.  Its 
shops  tell  in  their  signs  of  a  resident 
noVjility  and  gentry  ;  whilst  a  some- 
what frayed  and  faded  splendour  be- 
trays the  fact  that  these  glories  are, 
some  of  them  at  least,  of  the  past. 
Issuing  from  the  gates  of  Trinity 
College,  that  dear  and  venerable  alma 
mater,  from  whose  bounteous  breast 
the  present  writer  has  sucked  what- 
ever milk  of  learning  he  possesses,  we 
see  before  us  a  wide  open  space.  To 
the  right  stretches  D'Olier  Street,  and 
the  eye  wanders  across  Carlisle  Bridge 
down  Sackville  Street,  the  '  finest  tho- 
roughfare in  the  world,'  to   Nelson's 


Pillar.  To  the  left  we  see  the  end  of 
the  once  fashionable  Grafton  Street. 
Away  in  front  stretches  Dame  Street, 
handsomeand  broad,  in  the  foreground 
the  much  gilded  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.,  of  'glorious,  pious  and 
immortal  memory.'  That  cold  and  sa- 
gacious sovereign,  clad  in  very  frigid 
Roman  armour  boldly  faces  the  setting 
sun,  and  supporting  his  tinincheon  on 
his  muscular  thigh,  sits  serenely  re- 
gardless that  he  has  on,  like  an  Irish- 
man, only  the  brim  of  a  hat  made  of 
leaves,  and  bestrides  one  of  Guinness' 
breweiy  horses.  That  noble  animal 
has  apparently  just  trodden  on  a 
broken  porter  bottle,  and  is  holding  up 
the  wounded  foot  with  a  snort  of  pain. 
Behind  us  in  the  College  enclosure 
two  noble  statues,  one  of  Burke, 
blandest  and  most  dignified  of  states- 
men, the  other  of  Goldsmith,  sweetest 
of  poets  and  dearest  of  men,  regard  his 
Majesty  as  with  an  air  of  tireless 
amusement. 

Away  to  the  right,  stands,  or  used 
to  stand,  an  outrageous  caricature  of 
Tommy  Moore,  which  looks  as  if  swol- 
len by  death  out  of  all  recognition,  and 
enveloped  in  a  horse-blanket,  apostro- 
phizes the  Parliament  House  opposite 
in  one  of  his  own  melodies,  '  Believe 
me  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms,'  or  is  perhaps  shouting  to  King 
William,  *  Go  where  glory  waits  thee  ' 
— in  the  Castle  beyond,  or  perchance 
it  may  be  further  oflP,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Now  let  us  take  a  good  look  at  the 
building  opposite.  Yes,  that  was  the 
Irish  Parliament  House  ;  those  walls 
echoed  its  wit,  rang  with  its  eloquence, 
shook  with  its  denunciations,  witnessed 
its  State,  and  beheld  its  dying  agonies. 
Sweeping  round  from  East  to  West, 
in  stately  curves,  with  rich  semi-Cor- 
inthian pilasters,  topped  by  an  exceed- 
ingly gi-aceful  balustrade,  on  the  east 
front  is  a  noble  portico  of  six  Corin- 
thian columns  crowned  by  a  tympa- 
num and  pediment,  on  which  stands  a 
statue  of  Fortitude,  with  Justice  on  her 
right  and  Liberty  on  her  left  hand. 
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The  soutli  front  or  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  a  gi'and  Ionic  colonnade,  occupying 
three  sides  of  a  square,  with  lofty  and 
graceful  columns  resting  on  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  ai-e  continued  round  the 
court-yard   to  the  extremities  of  the 
colonnades,    which  terminate   in  two 
noble    arched    entrances.      The  four 
central  columns  support  a    pediment 
on  the  apex  of  which  stands  a  figure 
of  Hibernia  flanked  ov  statues  of  Fi- 
delity and  Commerce,  whilst  the  tym- 
panum displays  the  Royal  Arms.    En- 
tering the  building  and  turning  to  the 
right,  we  are  ushered  into  the  House 
of  Lords,   standing  just  as  the  Peers 
left  it,  stately,  gloomy,  and  deserted. 
Passing  the  bar  of  the  House,  we  ob- 
serve the  throne,  and  the  battle  scenes 
tapestried   on  the  walls.      Emerging, 
we  seek  the  busier  House  of  Commons, 
and  find  it  still  alive,  but  with  a  far 
different  activity  from  that  of  old,  for 
this    chamber   is   now   the  principal 
apartment   of   the   Bank  of  Ireland. 
Instead  of  repartee  and  declamations, 
we  hear  the  clink  of  gold  ;  the  Speaker 
with  his  wig  and  mace  has  vanished, 
and  we  see  only  busy  merchants  de- 
positing money,  faded  old  ladies  di-aw- 
ing  annuities,  and  active  clerks  shov- 
elling   sovereigns  about  with  an  ap- 
pai'ently  reckless  contempt  which  only 
great    familiarity  with  money    could 
enable  them  to  acquire,  or  counting, 
handling,  and   paying  sheaves   of  tlie 
crisp  and  beautiful  notes  of  the  Bank, 
with  the  long  vanishing  line  of  ladies' 
faces  across  the  top,  corresponding  to 
the  long  vanishing  perspectives  of  the 
same  notes  in  a  lady's  hand,  in  a  man- 
ner acutely  tantalizing  to  a  poor  man. 
We  leave  the  building  with  a  curious 
sense  of  regret  that  it  has  come  down 
in  the  world,  and  degenei-ated  from  a 
Temple  of  Government  to  a  shrine  of 
Mammon  ;  but  Fortitude  looks  down 
on  us  and  bids  us  bear  up  ;  Justice, 
with   bandaged   eyes,  still  poises  the 
even    scale,    and    Liberty    smiles    as 
though  to  tell  us   she  still  maintains 
her  ancient  post ;  whilst,  over  the  main 
entrance,  Hibernia  still  keeps  point- 


ing hopefully  to  the  west,  and  Fidelity 
and  Commerce  still  appropriately 
crown  the  headquarters  of  Finance. 

As  we  turn  reluctantly  away  from 
the  exquisite  and  majestic  pile,  let  us 
review  the  history  of  the  Parliament 
which  is  no  more,  and  see  what  lessons 
it  suggests  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
tux-e.  Edgar,  Saxon  King  of  England, 
in  the  tenth  century,  is  said  to  have  ad- 
ded to  his  dominions  '  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  with  its  most  famous  city 
of  Dublin.'  If  he  did,  he  left  no  traces 
of  his  conquest ;  it  must  have  been  like 
Julius  Ctesar's  conquest  of  Britain,  'he 
came,  he  saw,  he  conquered,' — or  said 
he  did — and  went  straightway  home 
again.  William  the  Red  gazed  from 
the  Welsh  hills  at  the  green  shore  of 
Erin  and  vowed  to  conquer  the  island  ; 
but  he  never  was  able  to  keep  his  vow. 
Henry  II.  came  over,  invited  the  Irish 
chiefs  to  dinner,  received  their  court- 
eous homage,  settled  his  followers  in 
Dublin,  and  along  the  eastern  coast, 
promulgated  the  English  law  ;  and 
then,  he  too  went  home  again,  and 
ever  afterwards  called  himself  Lord 
of  Ireland.  Henry  is  said  to  have 
sent  into  Ireland  a  '  modus  tenendi 
parliamentum,'  or  writ  explaining  the 
method  of  holding  a  parliament,  and 
John  specially  confirmed  to  Ireland 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta.  But 
even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  English  pale  only  extend- 
ed over  a  space  twenty  miles  square, 
and  no  parliament  equal  in  importance 
to  a  county  council  could  have  been 
summoned  from  such  a  limited  area  as 
that.  The  fact  is  that  for  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  so-called  conquest 
by  Henry  II.  no  parliament  was  sum- 
moned in  Ireland. 

The  English  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  promulgated  in  such  parts  of 
Ireland  as  owned  the  English  King's 
sway,  under  the  great  seal.  Occasion- 
ally some  of  the  Irish  magnates,  that 
is,  be  it  always  remembered — the 
Ajiglo-Irish — were  summoned  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  all.  Parliaments 
were  held  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of 
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Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV. 
and  V.  ;  no  Acts,  however,  appear  in 
the  Statute  Book  between  tlie  reigns 
of  Edward  II.  and  Henry  YI. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  a  law 
was  passed  in  the  English  Parliament 
called  Poyning's  Law,  whicli  made  all 
laws  and  statutes,  passed  in  England 
up  to  that  date,  binding  upon  Ireland, 
and  provided  that  in  future  no  Act 
should  be  passed  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment which  had  not  previously  been 
discussed  and  approved  in  the  Privy 
Council  in  England  ;  moreover,  the 
English  Parliament,  by  naming  Ireland 
in  any  statute,  made  that  statute  bind- 
ing upon  Ireland  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Irish  Parliament  at  all. 

Since  then  it  appears  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  no  independence, 
that  its  business  can  scarcely  have 
equalled  in  importance  that  of  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  we  may  safely  pass 
over  its  history  previous  to  the  period 
of  the  successful  assertion  of  its  legis- 
lative independence,  although  the  nar- 
rative would  not  be  without  certain 
points  of  intei-ests,  one  or  two  of  which 
we  will  venture  to  notice. 

The  Irish  Parliament  consisted  of 
three  hundred  members,  of  whom,  said 
Mr.  Grattan,  '  above  two  hundred  are 
returned  by  individuals,  from  forty  to 
fifty  are  returned  by  two  persons,  se- 
veral of  the  Ijoroughs  have  no  resident 
elector  at  all ;  and  on  the  whole  two- 
thirds  of  the  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  returned  by 
less  than  one  hundred  persons.'  Add 
to  this,  that  by  an  English  Act  passed 
in  the  foui-th  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  by  an 
Act  of  the  first  year  of  George  II.  they 
were  prohibited  even  from  voting  at 
the  elections,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  regarded  as 
a  representative  assembly,  wixs  a  cruel 
farce.  In  1793  the  Irish  Hou.se  of 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  permitting 
Roman  Catholics  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion, but  still  forl)idding  them  to  sit 
as  members.      Such  was  the  so-called 


National  Parliament,  a  fraction  of  the 
nation  had  alone  the  right  to  be  elec- 
ted, and  about  one  hundred  lords  and 
gentlemen  elected  nearly  all  t\\ditdid  sit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  amazemejit  that 
the  nation  was  so  long  contented  to 
endure  such  a  sham  and  pretence  of 
representation  till  we  reflect  on  the 
impoverished  condition  and  dreadful 
ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  jealousy  and  weakness  of 
the  handful  of  Protestants  encamped 
on  the  soil ; — jealousy  of  the  native 
Irish,  dependence  upon  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  England,  withoutwhose 
protection  they  would  have  been  speed- 
ily massacred. 

We  naturally  ask  why  so  able  a 
man  as  Sir  Edwaixl  Poyning  did  not 
complete  his  work  by  ordaining  one 
Parliament  for  both  kingdoms?  Crom- 
well anticipated  the  Union  and  sum- 
moned an  Imperial  Parliament,  allot- 
ting twenty-one  members  to  Scotland 
and  thirty  to  Ireland.  No  unfair  pi'o- 
portion  considering  the  poverty  and 
spai'seness  of  the  population. 

To  recapitulate — for  a  century  and 
a  half  there  was  only  one  legislature 
for  both  kingdoms  in  which  Ireland 
was  not  in  any  way  represented,  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth  there  was  a 
joint  legislature.  Previous  to  1782 
an  old  couplet  well  describes  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Irish  Parliament — 

'  Little  said,  soon  mended, 
A  subsidy  granted,  parliament  ended.' 

We  now,  however,  approach  stirring 
times.  England  was  at  war  with  France ; 
at  war  with  her  revolted  colonies  in 
North  America ;  republican  theories 
were  being  broached,  and  the  French 
were  threatening  a  descent  in  Ireland. 
Ireland  was  in  a  most  distressed 
condition,  her  industries  chained  by 
repressive  laws,  her  commerce  in  ruins; 
she  had  no  money  and  she  had  no 
arms.  Appealing  to  England  for 
protection,  she  was  told  that  Ireland 
must  arm  and  defend  herself.  In- 
stantly the  nation  sprung  to  its 
feet  ;    a    hundred     thousand    volun- 
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teers  were  marshalled  in  their  coun- 
try's defence,  and  England  amazed 
and  alarmed  found  herself  fronting  a 
nation  of  soldiers.  So  intolerable  had 
the  evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured 
been  felt  to  be,  that  a  legislative  union 
had  been  more  than  once  pro[)osed  as 
a  remedy  for  them  ;  now,  however,  a 
new  idea  presented  itself,  that  of  legis- 
lative independence.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  nation  were  discussed 
by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Ulster 
volunteers  held  at  Dungannon,  pre- 
sided over  by  Col.  Irwin,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

'  Whereas  it  has  been  asserted  that 
volunteei's  as  such  cannot  with  pro- 
priety debate  or  give  opinions  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  or  the  conduct  of  Par- 
liament or  public  men,  resolved  unani- 
mously-— ■ 

*  That  a  citizen  by  learning  the  use 
of  arms  does  not  abandon  any  of  his 
civil  rights : 

*  That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men, 
other  than  the  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind 
this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional,  il- 
legal, and  a  grievance. 

'  That  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Privy  Council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning,  is 
unconstitutional  and  a  grievance  : 

*  That  the  ports  of  this  country  are 
by  right  open  to  all  foi-eign  countries 
not  at  war  with  the  king  :  and  that 
any  burdens  thereupon,  or  obstructions 
thereto,  save  only  by  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  are  unconstitutional,  illegal 
and  a  grievance  : 

'  That  a  mutiny  bill  not  limited  in 
duration  from  session  to  session  is  un- 
constitutional and  a  grievance : 

'That  the  independence  of  judges  is 
equally  essential  to  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland  as 
in  England ;  and  that  the  refusal  or 
delay  of  this  right  to  Ireland,  makes  a 
distinction  where  there  should  be  no 
distinction,  may  excite  jealousy  when 
perfect  union  should  prevail ;  and  is 
2 


in  itself  unconstitutional  and  a  griev- 
ance : 

'  That  it  is  our  decided  and  unalterable 
determination  to  seek  a  redress  of  those 
grievances ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  each  other  and  to  our  country,  as 
freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men 
of  honour  ,  that  we  will  at  every  ensu- 
ing election  support  those  only  who 
have  supported  us  therein,  and  that 
we  will  use  every  constitutional  means 
to  make  such  our  pursuit  of  redress 
speedy  and  effectual  : 

'  That  as  men,  and  as  Irishmen,  as 
Christians,  and  as  Protestants,  we  re- 
joice in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  our  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low subjects,  and  that  we  conceive  the 
measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happi- 
est confiequenees  to  the  union  and  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.' 

The  fiery  spirit  of  independence 
spread  from  the  Irish  volunteers  to  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  though  forbidden  to  arm, 
loudly  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
their  Protestant  brethren,  and  thus 
with  the  nation  at  its  back.  Parlia- 
ment established  the  Dungannon  reso- 
lutions as  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  that  dis- 
tinguished man  whose  eloquence  and 
genius  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  national  cause  that  he 
was  called  the  Father  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  though  his  popularity 
suffered  a  reverse  after  the  first  glow 
of  the  national  gratitude  which  voted 
him  an  estate  of  .£50,000,  yet  he  re- 
turned to  Parliament  to  fight  against 
the  Union,  and  to  shed  the  gloiy  of 
his  pathetic  eloquence  around  the  dy- 
ing form  of  that  assembly  which  he  had 
baptized  into  independent  life,  and 
vindicated  later  still  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature  at  once  the  cause  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and 
his  own  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  a 
statesman. 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  the  year 
1750,  of  respectable  pai-ents  ;  his  fa- 
ther being  a  barrister  and  his  mother 
the  sister  of  Dean  Morley.     In  1765 
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he  entered  Trinity  College,  and  here 
his  diligence  and  ability  enabled  hiin 
to  carry  off  all  the  prizes.  Leaving 
the  University,  he  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  London  ; 
and  such  was  his  zeal  for  work  that  he 
invented  an  apparatus  which  compelled 
him  by  its  curious  ingenuity  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning.  A  small  barrel 
filled  with  water  dripped  into  a  basin 
which  projected  over  Grattan's  bed- 
head ;  the  basin  filled  at  a  calculated 
time,  and  then  ran  over  on  to  the 
sleeping  student  and  drenched  both 
him  and  the  bedclothes  ;  as  a  result, 
he  always  got  up.  In  1772  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  and  being  very 
poor,  he,  Irish  like,  determined  to 
mend  his  position  by  matrimony.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fell  in  love  with  and  es- 
poused a  Miss  Fitzgerald,  a  beautiful 
and  penniless  girl,  and  wioh  her  he  had 
much  poverty,  much  happiness,  and 
by  her  thirteen  children.  Some  one 
once  said  that  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  thin  pair  of  breeches,  an  Irishman 
will  get  through  the  world  ;  Grattan 
is  a  case  in  point.  In  1775,  Grattan 
entered  Parliament  as  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Charlemont,  and  soon 
made  his  mark  as  a  leading  spii-it  of 
the  opposition. 

In  person,  Grattan  was  very  small 
and  ungainly,  with  a  long  angular  chin, 
and  a  yellow  complexion  somewhat 
pitted  with  small  pox.  From  a  habit 
of  walking  on  his  toes,  he  was  called 
'  the  elastic  boy.'  Two  distinguished 
American  visitors  calling  on  the 
celebrated  orator,  were  surprised  to 
find  a  little  insigniticant,  ugly,  yel- 
low, stooping  tiguie  come  into 
the  room  with  a  hoi)-step-and  a-jump 
gait,  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a 
slipper  on  the  other,  breeches  unbut- 
toned at  the  knees,  cravat  untied,  and 
an  old  hat  on  his  head.  His  voice 
was  shrill,  hai'sh,  and  unmusical,  and 
at  times  he  sunk  it  so  low  as  to  be  in- 
audible. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  him  in  the 
English  Parliament  in  later  years, 
painted  by  an  eye-witness  :  '  You  saw 


a  little  oddly  comjjacted  figure  of  a 
man,  with  a  large  head,  and  features 
such  as  they  give  to  paste-board  masks 
or  stitch  on  theshouldei-s  of  Punch  in 
the  puppet-show,  rolling  about  like  a 
mandarin,  sawing  the  air  with  his 
whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  sweep- 
ing the  fioor  with  a  roll  of  parchment 
which  he  held  in  his  hands,  throwing 
his  legs  and  arms  about  like  the 
branches  of  trees  tossed  with  the  wind, 
every  now  and  then  striking  the  table 
with  impatient  vehemence,  and  in  a 
sharp,  slow,  nasal,  guttural  tone  drawl- 
ing forth,  with  due  emphasis  and  dis- 
ci'etion,  a  set  of  little,  smart,  antithe 
tical  sentences,  all  ready,  cut  and 
dry,  and  polished,  and  pointed,  that 
seemed  as  though  they  would  lengthen 
out  in  succession  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
Alliterations  were  tacked  to  allitera- 
tions, inference  was  dove-tailed  into 
inference,  and  the  whole  derived  new 
brilliancy  and  piquancy  from  the  con- 
trast it  presented  to  the  uncouthness 
of  the  speaker  and  the  monotony  of 
his  delivery. ' 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1782,  the 
Irish  Parliament  assembled,  and  the 
speech  from  the  thx-one  recommended 
to  their  consideration  the  difiiculties 
existing  between  the  two  countries 
for  final  adjustment.  The  House 
was  thronged  with  members,  and 
the  spacious  gallery  running  round 
the  inner  edge  of  the  dome  and 
supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  was  filled 
by  some  seven  hundred  ladies  of  rank, 
])i'omLnent  citizens,  and  students  of  the 
University.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
proposed  a  vague  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  then  Mr.  Grat- 
tan rose  and  delivered  his  great  speech, 
closing  with  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress. The  following  are  a  few  brief 
extracts  from  it  : 

'  I  admire,  Sir,  that  steady  progres- 
sive virtue  which  has  at  length  awak- 
ened Ireland  to  her  rights,  and  aroused 
her  to  her  liberties.  I  am  not  yet  old, 
but  I  remember  her  a  child,  I  have 
watched  her  growth  ;  from  childhood 
she  grew  to  arms,  from  arms  to  liberty. 
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Whenever  historic  annals  tell  of  great 
revolutions  in  favour  of  freedom,  they 
were  owing  to  the  quick  feeling  of  an 
irritated  populace  excited  by  some 
strong  object  presented  to  the  senses, 
such  was  the  daughter  of  Yii-ginius 
sanctified  to  virtue,  such  were  the 
meagre  and  haggard  looks  of  the  seven 
Bishops  sacrificed  to  liberty. 

'  But  it  is  not  the  sudden  impulse  of 
irritated  feelings  that  has  animated 
Ireland.  She  has  calmly  mused  for 
centuries  on  her  oppressions,  and  has 
deliberately  risen  to  rescue  the  land 
from  her  oppressors.  For  a  people  to  , 
acquire  liberty  they  must  have  a  lofty 
conception  of  themselves.  What  sets 
one  nation  above  another  but  the  soul 
that  dwells  within  her  ?  Deprive  her 
of  her  soul,  she  may  still  retain  a 
strong  arm,  but  from  that  moment  she 
ceases  to  be  a  nation.  Of  what  avail 
are  tiie  exertions  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons if  unsupported  by  the  soul  and 
exertions  of  the  people  1  Gentlemen 
will  perceive  I  allude  to  the  transac- 
tion at  Dungannon.  Not  long  ago 
the  meeting  at  Dungannon  was  consi- 
dered a  very  alarming  measure,  but  I 
thought  otherwise.  I  approved,  yet  I 
considered  the  meeting  at  Dungannon 
an  oriyinal  transaction.  As  such  only 
it  was  matter  of  surpi-ise.  What 
more  extraordinary  transaction  than 
the  attainment  of  Magna  Charta  1  It 
was  not  attained  in  Parliament,  but 
l)y  the  barons  armed  in  the  field.  A 
great  original  transaction  is  not  found- 
ed in  precedent  ;  it  contains  in  itself 
both  reason  and  precedent.  The  Re- 
volution had  no  precedent ;  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  no  precedent ;  the 
Apostles  had  no  precedent.  The  Irish 
volunteers  united  to  support  the  laws 
and  constitution.  The  usurpations  of 
England  have  violated  both  ;  and  Ire- 
land has,  therefore,  armed  to  defend 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion against  the  violence  of  the  British 
Government. 

'  Let  otiier  nations  basely  suppose 
that  people  were  made  for  govern- 
merirs,  Ireland  has  declared  that  go- 


vernments were  made  for  the  people  ; 
and  even  crowns — those  great  lumina- 
ries whose  brightness  they  all  reflect 
— can  receive  their  cheering  fire  only 
from  the  pure  flame  of  a  free  consti- 
tution. England  has  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity for  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  ;  for  acknowledg- 
ing Irish  independence  she  has  the 
plea  of  justice.  America  has  shed 
much  English  blood,  and  America  is 
to  be  free  ;  Ireland  has  shed  her  own 
blood  for  England,  and  is  Ireland  to 
remain  in  fetters  1 

'  Is  Ireland  to  be  the  only  nation 
whose  liberty  England  will  not  ac- 
knowledge, and  whose  affections  she 
cannot  subdue'?  We  have  received  the 
civic  crown  from  our  people,  and  shall 
we,  like  slaves,  lay  it  at  the  feet  of 
British  supremacy  1  I  move,  sir,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  that 
"  We  assure  Kis  Majesty  oi  our  un- 
shaken attachment  to  His  Majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  of  our 
lively  sense  of  his  paternal  care  in 
thus  taking  the  lead  to  administer  con- 
tent to  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ire- 
land. That  thus  encouraged  by  his 
royal  intei-position,  we  shall  beg  leave, 
with  all  duty  and  submission,  to  lay 
before  His  Majesty  the  cause  of  all 
our  discontent  and  jealousies ;  to  as- 
sure His  Majesty  that  his  subjects  of 
Ireland  are  a  free  people,  that  the 
crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown, 
inseparably  connected  with  the  crown 
of  Great  Bintain,  on  which  connexion 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  both 
nations  essentially  depend  ;  but  that 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct 
kingdom,  with  a  Parliament  of  her 
own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof  ;  that 
there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  nation  but  the 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
nor  any  Parliament  which  hath  any 
sort  of  authority  or  power  whatever 
in  this  country,  save  only  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  ;  to  assure  His 
Majesty  that  we  humbly  conceive  that 
in  this  right  the  very  essence  of  our 
liberty  consists — a  right  which  we,  on 
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the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland, 
do    claim    as   their    birthright,    and 

WHICH    WE    CANNOT    YIELD     HUT    WITH 
OUU    LIVES."  ' 

Mr.  Grattan's  amendment  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  member 
for  the  County  of  Armagh.  Mr. 
Flood  added  tire  to  the  debate 
by  exclaiming,  '  A  voice  from  Ameri- 
ca shouted  to  liberty  ;  the  echo  of 
it  caught  your  people  as  it  passed 
along  the  Atlantic,  and  they  re- 
newed the  voice  until  it  reverberated 
here.  '  The  amendment  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  the  crown  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people  by 
declaring  the  obnoxious  acts  repealed. 
In  its  joy  and  gratitude,  Parliament 
voted  Mr.  Grattan  an  estate  ;  but  Mr. 
Flood  disturbed  the  general  harmony 
by  declaring  that  the  edifice  was  not 
crowned,  the  work  was  not  completed. 
'  It  is  not  enough,'  he  argued,  '  for 
England  to  declare,  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  that  she  repeals  Acts, 
which,  by-and-by,  she  may  re-enact ; 
she  must  renounce  the  riglit  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland.'  He  said,  '  Were 
the  voice  with  which  I  utter  this  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  nature,  were  the 
accent  that  conveys  it  to  you  the 
breath  that  wafts  me  to  the  grave 
to  which  we  all  tend,  and  to  which 
my  footsteps  rapidly  accelerate,  I 
would  go  on.  I  would  make  my  exit 
by  a  loud  demand  of  your  rights  ;  and 
I  call  upon  the  God  of  Truth  and 
Liberty,  who  has  so  often  favoured 
you,  and- who  has  of  late  looked  down 
upon  you  with  such  jjeculiar  grace 
and  glory  of  ])rotection,  to  continue 
His  inspirings,  to  crown  you  with  the 
spirit  of  His  completion,  and  to  assist 
you  against  the  errors  of  those  that 
are  honest,  as  well  as  against  the 
machinations  of  those  who  are  not  so.' 

In  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, Grattan  twitted  Flood  with  his 
bodily  infirmity,  and  with  having 
voted  4,000  men  to  butcher  our  breth- 
ren in  America.  Then  Flood  scarified 
his  rival :  '  I  do  not  come  here  dressed 
in  a  rich  wai'drobe  of  words  to  delude 


the  people.  I  am  not  the  gentleman 
who  subsists  on  your  accounts.  I  am 
not  the  mendicant  patriot  who  was 
bought  by  my  country  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  then  sold  my  country  for 
prompt  payment.  I  object  to  no  man 
for  being  in  office — a  patriot  in  office 
is  more  the  patriot  for  being  there. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  glories  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  shrank 
and  withered  before  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ;  when  palaces  supe- 
rior to  Blenheim  were  to  be  budt  for 
his  reception ;  when  pillars  and  pyra- 
mids were  to  be  raised  and  adorned 
with  emblazoned  inscriptions  sacred 
to  his  virtue  ;  but  the  pillars  and  py- 
ramids are  now  sunk,  though  then 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  held 
inferior  to  him.  However,  he  is  still 
so  great  that  the  Queen  of  France,  I 
dare  say,  will  have  a  song  made  on  the 
name  of  Grattan. '  Grattan  winced, 
and  poured  out  in  reply  a  lava  fiood 
of  invective.  He  said,  '  It  is  not  the 
bad  tongue  of  a  bad  character  that  can 
defame  me.  I  maintain  my  reputa- 
tion in  }:)ublic  and  in  private  life.  No 
man  who  has  not  a  bad  character  can 
say  I  ever  deceived  him  ;  no  country 
has  ever  called  me  cheat.  I  will  sup- 
pose a  public  character,  a  man  not 
now  in  this  House,  but  who  formerly 
might  have  been  here.  I  will  suppose 
that  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
abuse  every  man  who  differed  from 
him,  and  to  betray  every  man  who 
trusted  him.  I  will  suppose  him  ac- 
tive ;  I  will  begin  from  his  cradle  and 
divide  his  life  into  three  stages  :  in 
the  first  he  was  intemperate,  in  the 
second  corrupt,  and  in  the  thii-d  sedi- 
tious. Suppose  him  a  great  egotist, 
his  honour  equal  to  his  oath  ;  and  I 
will  stop  him  and  say,  "  Sir,  your  ta- 
lents are  not  as  great  as  your  life  is 
infamous  ;  you  were  silent  for  years, 
and  you  were  silent  for  money.  When 
afiairs  of  consecjuence  to  the  nation 
were  debating,  you  might  be  seen 
passing  by  these  doors  like  a  guilty 
spirit,  just  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
putting  the  question  that  you   might 
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jiop  in  and  give  your  venal  vote ;  oi- 
at  times,  with  a  vulgar  brogue,  aping 
the  manners  and  affecting  the  infir- 
mities of  Lord  Chatham  ;  or  like  a 
kettle-drummer  hxther  yourself  into 
popularity  to  catch  the  vulgar  ;  or  you 
might  be  seen  hovei'ing  over  the  dome 
like  an  ill-omened  bird  of  night,  with 
sejiulchral  notes,  a  cadaverous  aspect, 
and  Ijroken  beak,  ready  to  stoop  and 
pounce  upon  your  pi'ey. 

"You  can  be  trusted  by  no  manj  the 
people  cannot  trust  you,  the  Ministers 
cannot  trust  you  ;  you  deal  out  the 
most  impartial  treachery  to  both.  You 
tell  the  nation  it  is  ruined  by  other 
men  while  it  is  sold  by  you.  You  fled 
from  the  embargo,  you  fled  from  the 
Sugar  Bill,  you  fled  from  the  Mutiny 
Bill.  I  therefore  tell  you  in  the  face 
of  your  country,  befoi-e  all  the  world, 
and  to  your  beard,  you  are  not  an 
honest  man."  ' 

This  was  tall  abuse,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  a  duel  was  with 
difliculty  prevented.  Flood  defended 
himself  in  the  House,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  renunciation  the  country  was 
with  him. 

In  the  twenty  third  year  of  George 
III.,  the  English  legislature  passed  a 
bill  renouncing  the  right  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  and  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  was  finally  com- 
plete. Grattan's  star  now  waned,  and 
Flood  took  his  place  for  a  while  in 
popular  estimation.  George  Ill's  ill- 
ness necessitated  the  appointment  of 
a  Regent,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  indecently  eager  for  the  post.  To 
assert  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland,  Grattan  and  his  friends  most 
unwisely  carried  an  address  appointing 
the  Prince,  Regent  of  Ireland.  The 
natural  result  of  this  was,  that  the 
possible  danger  of  having  a  separate 
executive  for  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries," profoundly  alarmed  all  moderate 
men.  The  king's  recovery  averted  the 
danger  ;  but  the  English  Government 
from  that  time  resolved  to  carry  the 
union,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility  of    the  recurrence  of  such   an 


alarming  incident.  Then  came  the 
rebellion  with  all  its  horrors  ;  and  at 
its  close  the  subject  of  a  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries  was 
mooted  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
to  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  House  after  an  animated  de- 
bate adopted  Mr.  Ponsonby's  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  declaring  their 
intention  of  maintaining  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  a  free,  independent  legisla- 
ture residing  within  the  country.  This 
was  decisive  of  the  temper  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  ;  they  would  not 
even  entertain  the  question  of  an 
union.  The  English  Ministry  were  de- 
termined, however,  to  force  the  matter 
through.  They  believed  it  to  be  good 
and  even  necessary  for  Imperial  inter- 
ests, and  they  acted  on,  if  they  did  not 
avow,  the  doctrine  that  '  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means.'  They  surmised  that 
the  virtue  of  legislators  would  not  be 
long  proof  against  the  solicitations  of 
private  arguments. 

The  recess  accordingly  was  utilized 
for  negotiations.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
sent  over  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  Secretary,  with  instruc- 
tions to  buy  up  a  majority  of  each  house. 
The  plain-minded  soldier  sickened 
at  his  work.  Refractory  Peers  were 
promised  an  English,  or  at  least  a  step 
in  the  Irish,  peerage.  Owners  of  bor- 
oughs were  compensated  with  money 
to  the  tune  of  six  millions  of  dollars  ; 
ambitious  barristers  were  seduced  with 
promises  of  place  ;  and  when  Parlia- 
ment met  again  and  for  the  last  time, 
the  Government  were  able  to  outbid 
the  Opposition,  and  to  secure  a  small 
but  servile  majority. 

Wonderful  glories  of  oratory  illu- 
niined  the  dying  struggles  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  glories  which  have  thrown 
an  unreal  glamour  over  the  transac- 
tion ;  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  Grat- 
tan touched  every  heart,  and  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  makes  the  heart- 
strings tremble  with  emotion.  The 
great  orator  was  almost  too  feeble  to 
stand  ;  but  the  old  ring  was  in  his 
voice,    the  old  sweetness  in  his  rheto- 
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ric.  We  have,  unfortunately,  only 
space  for  his  peroration.  '  Identifica- 
tion is  a  solid  and  imperial  maxim, 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, necessary  for  that  of  emjiire  : 
but  without  a  union  of  hearts,  with  a 
separate  government  but  without  a 
separate  Parliament,  identification  is 
extinction,  is  disastrous,  is  conquest, 
not  identification.  Yet  I  do  not  give 
up  my  country.  I  see  her  in  a  swoon, 
but  she  is  not  dead  ;  though  in  her 
tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motionless, 
still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life, 
and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty  : — 

"  Thou  art  not  conquered  :  beauty's  ensigii  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheek, 
And  death's  pale  flaj;  is  not  advanced  there." 

'  WTiile  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks 
together,  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let 
the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and 
carry  the  light  bark  of  his  faith  with 
every  new  breath  of  wind,  I  will  re- 
main anchored  here  with  fidelity  to 
the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful 
to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall.' 
It  was  too  late  ;  the  great  speech  had 
no  effect  in  redeeming  venal  votes. 
The  dying  hour  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  come.  The  Speaker,  Foster, 
rose  from  his  chair  and  put  the  ques- 
tion, *  That  this  Bill  do  now  pass  ;  as 
many  as  are  of  that  opinion  will  say 
aye.' 

Then,  with  eyes  averted  from  the 
Bill,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
said,  in  a  subdued  voice,  '  the  Ayes 
have  it.'  'For  an  instant,'  says  an 
eye-witness,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
*  he  stood  statue-like,  and  then  sunk 
into  his  chair  with  an  exhausted 
spirit'  Then,  when  the  House  ad- 
journed, he  withdrew  in  silence  to  his 
own  residence,  followed  by  about 
foi-ty  members,  also  in  silence  and  un- 
covered. The  Speaker  bowed  to  the 
crowd,  and  then  the  whole  assemblage 
dispersed  without  a  word. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1800,  the 
King,  clo.sing  the  Session  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  gave  his  assent  to  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  said,  '  This  great 
measure,  on  which   my  wishes  have 


long  been  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  now 
consider  as  the  happiest  eveni  of  my 
reign. ' 

The  chief  articles  of  the  Act  of 
Union  were  as  follows  : — 

The  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  should,  on  and  after 
January  1st,  1801,  be  styled  'The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'  Ireland  was  to  contribute 
to  the  United  Parliament  twenty- 
eight  Elective  Peers,  and  four  Spiritual 
Peers  by  rotation.  There  were  to  be 
a  hundred  membei's  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  Ireland,  two  from  each 
county  and  from  each  of  the  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Cork,  one  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  each  of  twenty-one  bo- 
roughs. 

The  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land were  to  be  united. 

Ireland  was  to  pay  two-seventeenths 
of  the  revenue  for  the  next  twenty 
years. 

Certain  commercial  amendments 
were  also  made. 

Such,  very  briefly,  was  the  Act  of 
Union. 

We  have  already  reprobated  in 
strong  terms  the  corrupt  means  em- 
ployed to  cai-ry  it ;  let  us,  however, 
endeavour  calmly  to  judge  of  its  wis- 
dom, and  see  if  a  return  to  the  old 
plan,  even  if  possible,  would  be  a  bene- 
fit, and,  finally,  gather  up  the  lessons 
of  the  whole  story  for  our  own  politi- 
cal instruction. 

George  lY.  humorously  said,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Ireland,  to  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Union,  '  You  made  a 
mistake;  you  should  have  made  terms, 
and  you  would  have  got  good  ones ; ' 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shrewd 
ness  in  the  observation.  Had  the 
Irish  patriots  had  some  Scotch  pru- 
dence the  countries  would  doubtless 
have  been  united  on  more  equal  terms. 
But,  in  all  fairness,  has  Ireland  gained 
nothing  1  Assuredly  she  has  gained 
much,  and  will  yet  gain  more.  Con- 
sider what  would  have  been  the  prob- 
able fate  of  Ireland  as  an  independent 
nation.       England,  it  has  been  well 
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said,  probably  owes  her  greatness  tohav- 
ing  been  conquered  by  the  Normans. 
Ireland,  it  may  with  equal  justice  be 
said,  will  yet  owe  her  greatness  to 
having  been  incorporated  with  Eng- 
land. Ireland  is  too  weak  to  stand 
alone ;  it  maybe  irritating  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  too  true.  Were  her  people  of  one 
heart  and  mind  on  all  national  ques- 
tions, then  perchance  Ireland  might 
dispense  with  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  divided  in  religion,  unable 
to  agree  in  politics,  we  should  antici- 
pate but  a  sorrowful  future  for  her 
were  she  at  this  moment  cut  adrift 
from  England.  Imagine  the  blaze  of 
sectai'ian  animosity !  Why,  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  would  be 
the  only  parallel.  Then  think  of  the 
quack  political  nostrums  that  would 
be  speedily  in  the  market — the  royal 
soothing  syrup,  the  republican  pills, 
the  imperial  elixir. 

Faction  would  degenerate  into  civil 
war,  and,  at  last,  the  nation,  exhaust- 
ed and  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  in- 
ternecine strife  would  be  clutched  in 
the  strong  hand  of  England  in  self-de- 
fence, or  fall  under  the  seductive 
patronage  of  France  ;  and  until  France 
learns  to  respect  her  own  liberties,  she 
is  hardly  likely  to  preserve  those  of 
Ireland. 

Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  her 
present  position  as  an  integi*al  part 
of  the  Britisli  Empire.  Sharing  free- 
ly in  the  noblest,  wisest,  freest  con- 
stitution that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  every  citizen,  whatever  his  i-ace, 
whatever  his  creed,  elects  the  man 
of  his  choice  to  represent  him  in 
making  those  laws  by  which  the  coun- 
try is  governed,  and  finds  open  to  his 
talents  every  office  in  the  land,  save 
only  the  throne.  No  prohibitory  tariffs 
shut  them  out  from  the  markets ; 
they  share  in  the  commerce,  and  may 
traverse  the  seas  of  the  globe  protect- 
ed by  the  might  of  the  whole  Empire. 
Moreover,  Ireland  can  soon  woo 
English  capital  to  her  shores,  if  only 
she  can  convince  John  Bull  that  the 
Irish  won't  tell  him  lies  or  shoot  him. 


England  wants  to  atone  for  the  past. 
She  has  shown  it,  and  Ireland  should 
not  for  ever  nurse  her  wrath  ;  she 
should  gi-asp  her  sister's  outstretched 
hand,  and  in  that  warm  clasp  all  the 
bad  old  bitterness  melting  away,  they 
should  go  forward  united,  loving  each 
other,  respecting  each  other,  and  there- 
fore happy,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  which  God  has  given 
them  to  do  in  the  world.  England 
needs  Ireland,  for  that  is  her  vulner- 
able flank,  'tis  there  she  might  be 
mortally  struck.  England  needs  Ire- 
land, for  Ireland  supplies  her  army 
with  thousands  of  her  best  sol- 
diers. England  needs  Ireland  to  pro- 
duce for  her,  from  its  rich  green 
pastures,  the  beef  which  is  a  necessity 
of  life  to  John  Bull. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  Ireland 
needs  England ;  she  needs  English 
capital,  English  manufactui-es,  Eng- 
lish law,  English  colonies,  English 
common-sense,  and  English  ballast. 

Those  that  are  loudest  in  denounc- 
ing the  British  connexion  are  gener- 
ally those  whose  political  education  is 
deficient,  and  their  political  instincts  a 
couple  of  centuries  behind  the  time. 
Some  folks  object  to  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  law.  There  was  once  an 
excellent  English  lady  residing  in  Ire- 
land, who  tried  to  reorganize  an  old 
Irishwoman.  She  sent  her  servant  to 
clean  up  the  cabin,  put  in  some  decent 
furniture,  hang  some  bi-ight  cooking 
tins  on  the  wall,  and  lastly  to  wash 
the  old  woman  herself  and  clothe  her 
in  new  and  wholesome  garments. 
When  all  was  complete,  the  lady  went 
to  see  her  protegee.  She  was  alarmed 
to  observe  that  the  old  woman  looked 
very  sullen  and  hostile.  '  Well,  Mary,' 
she  said,  'how  do  you  feel  now?' 
'  Ah,  thin,  ma'am,  I  do  feel  horrid 
clane. '  Now,  is  it  not  difficult  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  want  Ireland  to 
go  liack  to  the  good  ould  times,  the 
grand  ould  times,  of  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  dirt,  just  because  they  feel 
'  horrid  clane  ? ' 

This  [)roposed  Home  Rule  will  not 
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satisfy  the  discontented  people  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  we  have  a  shrewd  susi)icion 
that  its  prouioters  have  no  belief  in 
their  own  nostrum.  Their  secretary, 
Mr.  AJfred  Webb,  has  abandoned  the 
cause,  and  the  one  really  able  leader 
they  had  is  dead  ;  and  we  imagine  that 
it  will  be  fonnd  a  difficult  task  to  gal- 
vanize the  party  into  fresh  life. 

In  the  abstract,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Irish  local  affairs  should  not  once 
more  be  discussed  at  College  Green  by 
a  local  parliament.  Westminster  and 
Dublin  might  correspond  to  Ottawa 
and  Toronto.  But  .such  a  legislature 
would  have  hardly  more  dignity  than 
the  Duljlin  corporation  ;  our  experi- 
ence here  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  idea 
of  so  much  enthusiasm  being  wasted 
upon  so  petty  an  object,  and  to  infer 
\  hat  it  cannot  be  such  a  Pai'liament  as 
that  that  the  Home  Itulers  really  want. 
Yet  more  than  that  they  will  never 
get  unless  as  a  result  of  a  successful 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire ;  and 
even  were  they  to  succeed  in  battle, 
the  permanence  of  their  independence 
would  be  exceedingly  precarious. 

Irishmen  may  well  be  pardoned  if 
they  look  back  with  pride  to  the  elo- 
quence and  ability  shewn  in  their  na- 
tive parliament ;  especially  during  its 
closing  years ;  if  they  contemplate 
with  sorrow  the  faded  glories  of  their 
metropolis  shorn  of  its  senate,  and 
deserted  by  its  nobles.  This  is  but 
natural,  and  yet  they  ought  like  wise 
men  to  look  forward  hopefully  into 
the  future  and  to  accept  the  exist- 
ing situation,  rather  than  to  dwell 
idly  on  the  irrevocable  past. 

For  the  past  is  irrevocable  ;  but  the 
future  may  be  big  with  treasures  and 
triumphs  for  Ireland  if  only  her  sons 
prepare  them.selves  to  take  advantage 
of  its  opportunities.  They  have  a 
Parliament  to  which  they  contribute 
no  insignificant  proportion,  a  parlia- 
ment which  stands  facile  princeps 
among  the  senates  of  the  world. 
They  have  a  Queen,  who  is  not  only  a 
pure  and  noble  and  charitable  lady, 
but  a  most  experienced  stateswoman. 


and  a  most  loyal  and  constitutional  so- 
vereign. With  such  a  Queen,  witji  such 
a  constitution,  with  a  share  in  fortunes 
so  imperial,  with  a  future  of  which,  if 
she  will,  she  can  make  so  much,  we 
should  be  false  to  education,  to  com- 
mon-sense, to  religion,  if  we  did  not 
supplicate  Heaven  to  wipe  away  with 
pitying  hand  the  evil  past  from  the 
tables  of  Ireland's  memor3'^,and  to  bind 
her  and  England  and  Canada  and  the 
whole  empire  together  with  the  chains 
of  love,  in  one  common  interest  and 
one  glorious  destiny. 

And  now,  are  there  no  lessons  from 
the  chapter  of  Irish  history  which  has 
been  lying  open  before  us,  which  it 
would  be  specially  good  for  us  Cana- 
dians to  learn  1  Let  us  see  that 
while  party  government  is  the  safety 
of  a  nation,  faction  is  its  bane  and  in- 
evitable ruin.  Whilst  diflering  man- 
fully, and  often  widely,  from  the  op- 
posite party  as  to  methods,  let  us  cre- 
dit them  with  the  same  aim  as  our 
selves,  the  glory  and  welfare  of  our 
common  country. 

A  good  deal  of  the  bitterness  of 
Canadian  politics  is  probably  '  from 
the  teeth  outwards ; '  our  bark  is 
worse  than  our  bite ;  but  we  should 
reflect  that  it  is  degrading  to  our  cul- 
ture and  bad  for  our  morality  to  be 
always  throwing  dirt,  and  imputing 
rascality.  Let  us  follow  party  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  never  for  the  sake 
of  men ,  let  us  be  jealous  of  the  hon- 
our of  our  public  men  ;  the  patriots' 
cloak,  the  statesman's  mantle  should 
be  as  lustrous-white  as  the  ermine  of 
the  judge  ;  and  those  who  habitually 
befoul  their  rulei-s  deserve  to  be — and 
generally  are — betrayed. 

Let  us  learn,  too,  the  incalculable 
evils  of  religious  animosity.  '  I  come 
not,'  said  the  Master,  with  the  sad 
prescience  of  one  who  knew  perfectly 
what  was  in  man,  '  to  bring  peace  on 
earth  but  a  sword.'  How  many  have 
mistaken  this,  which  was  a  prophecy 
of  what  man  would  do  with  the  gos- 
pel, for  an  announcement  of  the  di- 
vine purpose.       Oh  !  how   keen,  how 
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heavy,  and  how  long  has  Ijeen  that 
sword  forged  by  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  man  out  of  the  gi-acious  pro- 
mises and  gentle  commands  of  Him 
whose  very  name  is  love,  and  how 
often  has  it  d lipped  with  blood  !  Poor 
Ireland  has  passed  under  the  harrow 
of  fanaticism,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  Irishmen  in  this  new  world 
would  be  warned  by  the  follies  of  the 
past,  and  be  wise  for  the  timeto  come. 
Catholics  amd  Orangemen,  would  to 
Heaven  ye  would  cease  to  provoke 
one  another,  to  envy  each  other.  Does 
it  run  in  the  blood  1  Wise  Paul  of 
Tarsus  rebuked  just  the  same  faults 
in  the  Galatians  who  were  cousins,  not 
far  removed,  to  the  Irish.  Here  all 
Irishmen  have  equal  privileges  before 
the  law  ;  and  whilst  they  never  should 
yield  them  but  with  their  lives,  they 
should  not  envy  to  each  other  their 
enjoyment.  We  trust  that  the  coming 
twelfth  may  be  signalized  by  no  disaster, 
by  the  shedding  of  no  fraternal  blood. 


Irishmen  ought  to  be  Christians  and 
patriots  first,  and  then  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  as  the  case  may  be.  Let 
all  Irishmen  join  to  build  up  this 
grand  new  country,  where  all  creeds 
and  all  nationalities  ai-e  free  with  a 
common  freedom  ;  where  all  citizens 
are  privileged  alike  to  make  their  own 
laws,  and  to  helj)  each  other  to  obey 
them.  Let  Irishmen  pit  themselves 
against  the  shrewd  Scot  and  persever- 
ing Englishman,  and  then  perchance 
their  genius  will  give  them  the  fore- 
most place.  Then  with  Irishmen  in 
the  van — their  favourite  place  in  bat- 
tle, with  the  old  cry,  'Faugh  a  ballah  ! ' 
— clear  the  way  ! — down  will  go  all 
obstacles  physical,  social,  and  political, 
and  in  fultilment  of  their  manifest 
destiny,  Canadians  shall  march  across 
this  vast  continent,  the  apostles  of 
civilization,  the  champions  of  freedom, 
the  architects  of  empire,  and  the 
missionaries  of  peace. 
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IN  silence  do  ye  gather,  shades  of  night  ! 
The  sun  in  peaceful  glory  passed  away  ; 
As  quietly  arises  the  new  day  ; 
And  gently  fall  the  rays  of  the  moon's  light. 
How  doth  the  sparkling  eye  with  glances  bright 
Make  revelation  more  than  tongue  can  say — 
The  inmost  secrets  of  the  heart  betray  ! 
No  speech  is  needed  for  the  soul's  insight, 
To  thought,  O  silence,  thou'rt  a  very  sun  ; 

Without  thee,  genius  withers  and  grows  pale, 

And  will  not  charm  us  with  her  faintest  flower 
High  born  art  thou  ;  even  the  gods  do  hail 

Communion  with  thee — consecrate  thy  hour. 
In  silence  nature's  grandest  work  is  done  ! 


Montreal. 
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THERE  is  much  that  every  candid 
and  earnest  mind  must  admire 
in  the  article  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  to  the  March  number 
of  the  Princeton  lleview,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Pulpit  and  Popvilar  Scep- 
ticism.' It  is  an  article  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  does  not 
seriously  touch  the  intellectual  posi- 
tion of  sceptics,  that  is  to  say  of  unbe- 
lievers in  the  Christian  scheme  of  doc- 
trine ;  yet  it  will  summon  every  ser- 
ious sceptic  to  not  unprofitable  reflec- 
tion, while  the  orthodox  will  find  some 
of  their  own  weaknesses  exposed  in  a 
very  faithful  and  efiectual  mannei". 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are 
urged  by  Mr.  Brooks  not  to  pretend 
to  believe  more  than  they  do — not  to 
bind  on  men's  backs  burdens  which 
they  do  not  themselves  touch  with 
their  little  finger.  '  How  many  men 
in  the  ministry  to-day,'  says  Mr. 
Brooks,  '  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration  which  our  fathers 
held,  and  how  many  of  us  have  frankly 
told  the  people  that  we  do  not  believe 
it  ?  I  know,'  he  adds,  '  the  old  talk 
about  holding  the  outworks  as  long  as 
we  can,  and  then  retreating  to  the 
citadel  ;  and  perhaps  there  has  liardly 
been  a  more  mischievous  metaphor 
than  this.  It  is  the  mere  illusion  of 
a  metaphor.  The  minister  who  tries 
to  make  people  believe  that  which  he 
questions  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
questioning  that  which  he  believes, 
knows  very  little  about  the  certain 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  has 
but  little  faith  in  truth  itself.'  A 
great  many  teachers  and  parents,  Mr. 
Brooks  thinks,  are  just  now  in  this 
condition.      Anotlier  serious  evil  lies 


in  the  partizanship  which  Christian 
teachers  display,  and  which  makes 
their  ministry  '  seem  rather  a  scramble 
for  adherents  than  a  Christlike  love 
for  souls,' — which  stamps  their  unani- 
mity as  the  mere  outcome  of  '  a  pro- 
fessional mind. '  These  are  brave  and 
strong  woi"ds  which  ought  to  cause  a 
good  deal  of  heart-searching.  While 
evils  like  these  are  at  all  common  in 
the  Church  there  is  but  little  need  to 
seek  an  enemy  outside  ;  the  enemy  is 
within  the  gates,  wearing  the  very 
livery  of  the  defenders  of  the  citadel. 
'  There  is  nothing  so  terrible,'  says  Mr. 
Brooks,  yet  more  emphatically,  '  as 
the  glimpses  we  get  occasionally  into 
a  minister's  unbelief  ;  and  sometimes 
the  confusion  wldch  exists  below  seems 
to  be  great  just  in  proportion  to  the 
hard  positiveness  of  dogmatism  tvhich 
men  see  upon  the  surface.' 

Now  M.Y.  Brooks  hints  at  these  evils 
as  wide-spread  ;  but  a  very  important 
question  is — how  widely  are  they 
spread  1  Are  the  cases  in  which  we 
observe  them  in  any  true  sense  excep- 
tional, or  are  the  exceptions  the  cases 
in  which  faith  is  so  clear  and  strong  as 
neither  to  vacillate  nor  tempoi'ize,  so 
pure  and  fervent  as  to  make  nothing 
of  worldly  or  ])rofessional  success,  in 
comparison  with  the  vivifying  of  hu- 
man souls  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  1 
Each  one  would  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  his  individual  ex- 
perience, but  certainly  many  would 
say  that  the  Christian  ministry,  speak- 
ing generally,  is  a  profession  like  any 
other;  that  its  members  are  profession- 
ally-minded ;  that  the  '  scramble  for  ad- 
herents,' and  the  ways  and  means,  first 
of  building,  and  then  of  maintaining, 
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more  or  less  ostentatious  church  edi- 
fices, occupy  more  thought  and  absorb 
more    energy   than    the    '  saving    of 
souls.'     The   average  sinner  is  to  the 
average  minister,  first  a  contributor, 
or    possible  contributor,  to  a  church 
fund ;  second,  a  being   with  spiritual 
capacities    and    responsibilies    and    a 
somewhat    problematical    destiny  in 
another  world.     And  where  the  min- 
ister is   actuated  by  a  higher   spirit, 
and  desires  to  preach  what  he  regards 
as  a  pure  gospel,  without  respect  of 
persons  and    free  from  all   pecuniary 
calculations,  the  financial  men  of  his 
church,    churchwardens   or    trustees, 
often  step  in  to  tell  him,    not  in  so 
many  words  perhaps,  but  plainly  en- 
ough for  all  practical   purposes,  that 
this  kind  of  thing  will  not  do,  that 
ways  and  means  have  to  be  provided, 
and  that  the  preaching  must  be  of  a 
character  to  till  the  galleries  and  pro- 
duce large    collections.     What  effect 
such  an  insinuation  must  have  upon  a 
sincere  and  high-minded  man,  who  had 
never  before  looked  upon  his  ministry 
as,  primarily,   a  means  of  raising  re- 
venue, may  easily  be  imagined.     Yet 
will  any  one  who  knows  the  facts  deny 
that,  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
churches,     the    financial    question    is 
taking    precedence    of     every    other. 
The  cry  is  not  '  What  shall  we  do  to 
be  saved  ? '  or  '  What  shall  we  do  to 
save  the  world  I '  but  '  What  shall  we 
do  to   pay  the  interest  on   our  mort- 
gages?'    And    the  ingenuity    which 
this  state  of  things  calls  into  play  is 
really   in   its  way   admirable.     Time 
would  fail    to  tell  of  the   numberless 
devices  employed  to  draw  money  from 
people's  pockets, — some  of  an  unob- 
jectionable   character,    but  many    of 
them  grotescpie  and  vulgar  in  the  last 
degree.     I    have  before  my  mind  at 
this  moment  a  case  in  which,  at  a  tea- 
meeting  held  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a 
leading  Methodist  church,  a  platform 
scale  was  introduced,  and  the  '  ladies ' 
were  weighed  at  so  much  a  head,  the 
weights    being    duly  recorded,  under 
initials,  in  the  local  papers.     Whether 


the  weigh-house  fee  was  paid  by  the 
fair  ones  themselves,  or  by  their  ador- 
ers, or  whether  the  charge  was  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  pressure  exerted 
on  the  scales,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
state. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  altogether 
questionable  whether  the  Church,  in 
any  broad  sense,  is  in  a  position  to 
act  aggressively  towards  scepticism. 
or  to  undertake  its  cure.  Individual 
men  of  exceptional  qualifications  may 
be  moved  to  do  it,  and  anything  that 
a  good  and  wise  man  may  have  to  say 
on  a  subject  to  which  he  has  given 
earnest  thought  is  deserving  of  seriovis 
consideration.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  a  man  with  Avhom  sceptics  should 
be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  an  understanding,  as  it  is 
well  worth  their  while  to  know  his 
view  of  their  position  and  of  his  own. 
I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  Mr.  Brooks's  theory  as 
to  the  causes  of  modern  scepticism,, 
and  as  to  the  best  means  of  battling 
with  it,  in  the  hope,  not  of  argumen- 
tative victory,  but  of  some  small  in- 
crease of  light,  some  slight  gain  to  the 
cause  of  truth. 

The  first  remark  of  any  importance 
that  I  find  in  the  article  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made,  is  that  Chris- 
tianity enjoys  a  perpetual  advantage 
over  scepticism  in  this,  that  the  latter 
'  offers  men  no  substitute  for  the  reli- 
gion it  would  destroy,  and  thus 
leaves  man's  religious  nature  unpro- 
vided for  and  hungry.' 

Now,  is  it  true  that  modern  philo- 
sophy offers  no   substitute  for  the  re- 
ligion or  rather  the  theology  which  it 
tends  to    supersede  1     If  we  consider 
for  a  moment  what  a  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  place   in  men's  minds  the 
modern  doctrine  of  development  holds;, 
when  we  think  how  profoundly  it  has 
modified  thought ;  what  a  light  it  has 
shed  upon  many  questions  upon  which 
before  no    light    could    be  obtained  ;. 
when  we  think  of  the  sustained  intel- 
lectual interest  it  has  power  to  create;, 
we  certainly  find  in  it,  J  do  not  say  a. 
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substitute  for  the  belief  in  a  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  a  Divine 
purpose  in  all  things,  but  much  more 
than  a  substitute  for  religion  in  its 
popular  forms,  or,  in  other  -words, /or 
anything  luhicli  it  has  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  destroy.  The  belief  in  God 
not  only  survives  the  demonstration 
of  the  universality  of  law,  but  in  many 
minds  is  only  deepened  and  strength- 
ened as  the  pi-oof  ])roceeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  in  perpetual 
miracle  enfeebles  and  degrades  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  re- 
ducing Him  to  little  more  than  a  pup- 
pet, whose  wires  are  controlled  by  a 
priesthood,  or  by  the  prayers  of  the 
individual.  When,  therefore,  we  think 
of  the  ordered  condition  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  liberally  educated  man 
of  to-day,  his  rational  confidence  in 
natural  law,  his  clear  insight  into  the 
causes  of  many  things  which  not  long 
ago  were  insoluble  mysteries  ;  when 
we  think  of  his  well-grounded  hopes 
of  future  progress,  and  above  all,  of 
his  clear  perception  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  consequently 
greatly  increased  chances  of  being 
happy  himself  and  making  others 
bappy,  we  surely  must  conclude  that 
lie  has  obtained  a  glorious  substitute 
for  almost  any  amount  of  purely  theo- 
logical doctrine.  Mr.  Brooks  would 
scarcely  refuse  to  allow  that,  in  this 
new  conception  of  the  universe  as  the 
theatre  of  law  and  order,  there  is 
much  to  stay  the  thoughts  and  even 
to  inspire  a  faith  which,  in  minds  duly 
fitted,  may  rise  to  any  degree  of  sub- 
limity and  enthusiasm.  To  see  the 
full  importance  of  this  consideration, 
we  have  only  to  think  of  the  chaotic 
condition  of  mind  and  the  purposeless 
lives  of  many  who  have  never  lost 
their  theological  faith.  What  is  the 
very  idea  of  God  to  many  but,  as  it 
were,  the  symbol  of  unknown  and  in- 
calculable forces  which  each  tries  to 
coax,  to  wheedle,  or  to  whine  over  to 
his  own  side  1  The  fretting  and  grum- 
bling of  pious  people,  when  things  are 
not  to  their  mind,  has  struck  many  a 


sceptic,  I  am  sure,  with  astonishment. 
The  same  people  who  grumlue  and 
fret  will,  of  course,  have  their  seasons 
of  prosperity  and  consequent  exulta- 
tion or  self-complacency ;  and  then 
they  are  prepai-ed  to  dilate  with 
great  unction  on  the  '  comforts  of  re- 
ligion. '  But  we  who  watch  such  peo- 
ple through  their  various  stages,  know 
what  theircomfort  of  religion  amounts 
to,  and  vastly  prefer  a  system  of 
thought,  which,  by  taking  away  from 
us  all  sense  of  privilege,  all  pretension 
to  command  the  unseen  powers  of  the 
universe,  except  by  obedience  to  law, 
removes  all  occasion  of  fretfulness, 
and  enables  us  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  '  the  best  of  now  and  here.' 

I  pass  now  to  the  explanation 
offered  of  the  causes  of  modern  scepti- 
cism. '  Any  man,'  says  Mr.  Brooks, 
'  who  has  seen  much  of  unbelief  as  it 
exists  among  our  people  now,  knows 
that  in  general  it  does  not  consist  of 
any  precise  and  assignable  difficulties. 
It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  this  or  that 
doctrine  that  makes  men  sceptics  to- 
day. It  is  rather  the  play  of  all  life 
upon  the   fundamental  grounds    and 

general  structure  of  faith 

The  reason  why  my  hearer,  who  sits 
moodily  or  sadly  or  scornfully  before 
me  in  his  pew,  and  does  not  cordially 
believe  a  word  of  what  I  preach  to 
him,  the  reason  why  he  disbelieves  is 
not  that  he  has  found  the  evidence  for 
inspiration  or  for  Christ's  divinity  or 
for  the  atonement  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  that  the  aspect  of  the  world,  which 
is  Fate,  has  been  too  strong  for  the 
fundamental  religion  of  the  world, 
which  is  Providence.  And  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  world,  which  is  self-indul- 
gence, has  seemed  to  make  impossible 
the  precept  of  religion,  which  is  self- 
surrender  ;  and  the  tendency  of  ex- 
])erience,  which  is  hopelessness,  has 
made  the  tendency  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  hope,  seem  unreal  and  unbe- 
lievable.' 

This  is  impressively  put,  but  it  sug- 
gests to  my  mind  many  questions. 
First — Why  should  'the  play  of  life' 
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be  so  deadly  to  fiiitli  in  these  days 
particularly'?  Why  should  it  not 
have  been  equally  so  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  social  order  was  so  imper- 
fect, when  Force  stood  so  often  in  vio- 
lent antagonism  to  Right,  when  pas- 
sions were  stronger  than  they  are  now, 
and  hopelessness,  so  far  as  this  world 
was  concerned,  more  general  and  more 
profound  1  ]\Ir.  Brooks  surely  owes 
us  some  explanation  upon  this  point. 
Before  we  can  be  asked  to  accept  his 
theory,  he  must  show  us  wherein  the 
'  aspect  of  the  world '  to-day  difiers 
from  its  asi)ect  in  former  days,  and 
must  also  make  it  plain  that  the  dif- 
ference, whatever  it  may  be,  has  a 
causal  connection  with  the  phenome- 
non under  consideration.  Until  this 
is  done  the  theory  that  the  decline  in 
belief  is  due  to  the  greater  spread  of 
intelligence  and  education  is  entitled 
to  hold  its  ground.  Comparing  pres- 
ent times  with  past  we  do  find  a  more 
enlightened  condition  of  imblic  opinion 
now  than  formerly,  and  why  should 
we  not  say  that  this  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  abandonment  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  theological  belief  of  our 
forefathers  1  We  explain  a  modern 
phenomenon  by  amodern  phenomenon, 
and  it  is  for  those  who  do  not  like  the 
explanation  to  bring  forward  one  more 
profound  and  philosophical. 

Secondly — When  Mr.  Brooks  says 
that  '  any  man  who  has  seen  much  of 
unbelief  as  it  exists  among  our  peo- 
ple now,  knows  that,  in  general,  it 
does  not  consist  of  any  precise  and  as- 
signable difficulties,'  is  he  not  aware 
that,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  the  un- 
belief to  which  he  refers  may  still  be 
the  result  of  a  true  intellectual  in- 
stinct, such  as  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  so  strongly 
held  by  our  forefathers.  He  has  pro- 
bably not  forgotten  Mr.  Lecky's  cele- 
brated chapter  on  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  its  decline  ;  and,  if  so,  he 
must  know  that  some  beliefs  perish 
from  the  world  not  on  account  of  the 
*  precise  and  assignable  difficulties  ' 
connected  with  them,  but  because  the 


evidence  for  them  gradually  fails,  and 
because  men's  thoughts  take  a  direc- 
tion that  leads  them  insensibly  away 
from  such  l)eliefs. 

Thirdly — When  Mr.  Brooks  says  of  a 
typical  unbeliever  that  the  reason  why 
he  disbelieves  is  not  that  he  has  found 
the  evidence  for  inspiration  or  for 
Christ's  divinity,  or  for  the  atonement 
unsatisfactory,  does  he  not  pronounce 
judgment  where  he  ought  to  investi- 
gate 1  Is  Mr.  Brooks  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  evidence  for  these  things 
cannot  be  found  unsatisfactory  1  If  so, 
the  only  thing  to  say  of  popular  scep- 
ticism is  that  it  is  a  popular  delusion. 
If  Mr.  Brooks  admits  that  tliei-e  is 
room  for  argument  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  he  must  allow  a  chance,  at 
least,  that  'the  hearer  who  sits  moodily 
or  scornfully  or  sadly  in  his  pew,'  and 
doesn't  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
hears  from  the  pulpit,  may  have  his 
own  quite  satisfactory  reasons  for  not 
believing — reasons,  perhaps,  which, 
for  logical  coherence,  would  favourably 
compare  with  those  which  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  next  pew  has  for  believing 
everything.  I  fear  it  would  prove  a 
somewhat  dangerous  thing  for  our 
orthodox  friends  to  insist  that  every 
person  who  either  believes  or  disbe- 
lieves should  have  pointed  and  conclu- 
sive arguments  by  which  to  establish 
his  scheme  of  thought.  Such  a  rule 
would,  no  doubt,  embarrass  a  portion 
of  the  unbelieving  world,  but  what 
confusion  and  dismay  would  it  sjjread 
among  the  believers  ! 

It  is,  however,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life,  according  to  Mr.  Brooks,  that 
produces  scepticism.  But  surely,  if 
the  Christian  religion  is  meant  for 
this  world,  it  should  not  only  be  able 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life  should  be 
the  very  thing  to  bring  it  home  more 
intimately  to  men's  minds  and  hearts. 
But  what,  let  us  ask  most  seriously, 
can  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  or,  as 
Mr.  Brooks  calls  it,  '  the  play  of  life,' 
have  to  do  with  such  a  dogma  as,  for 
example,  the  infallibility  or  inspiration 
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of  the  Bible,  which  is  one  of  those 
which  tlie  unbelieving  pew-holder  be- 
fore referred  to  is  supposed  to  reject  1 
How  are  we  to  escape  '  the  play  of 
life  1 '  And  if  it  is  a  misleading  in- 
fluence, how  are  we  to  know  that  it 
does  not  as  often  incline  men  to  be- 
lief as  to  unbelief,  to  orthodoxy  as  to 
heterodoxy  1  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  cling  in  the  most  wilful  man- 
ner to  their  religious  opinions  because, 
as  they  say,  they  find  comfort  in  them. 
Wliat  is  this  but  the  play  of  life 
making  belief  on  a  vast  scale?  Evi- 
dently we  must  leave  a  general  influ- 
ence of  this  kind  out  of  the  account, 
and  try  and  weigh  a  doctrine  of  the 
kind  in  question  in  the  balance  of  en- 
lightened reason.  The  Bible  is  either 
infallible  or  it  is  not ;  it  can  either  be 
proved  to  be  so  or  it  cannot.  To  say 
that  the  pew-holder  cannot  have  good 
reasons  of  his  own  for  rejecting  the 
Bible  as  a  specially  inspired  book — 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  his  own  life- 
experiences — is  to  prejudge  the  whole 
case,  and  pvit  a  stop  to  all  argument. 

3Ir.  Brooks  tells  us,  in  effect,  that 
for  his  own  part,  he  has  got  bravely 
over  any  belief  that  he  ever  had  in  the 
verbal  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  But 
this  word  verbal  is  very  vague.  How 
much  does  it  cover  1  Are  we  to  limit 
its  application  literally  to  tmrds  here 
and  there,  or  may  we  extend  it  to 
sentences,  verses,  chapters,  books  1  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  Mr.  Brooks  would 
attempt  to  draw  the  line  showing 
where  fallibility  ends  and  infallibility 
begins.  But,  in  that  case,  somebody 
may  go  a  little  further  than  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  recognition  of  fallibility, 
without  being  accused  of  having  had 
his  whole  judgment  perverted  by  'the 
play  of  life.'  That  is  too  summary 
and  convenient  a  way  altogether  of 
disposing  of  an  opponent.  The  Su- 
preme Being  did  not  intend,  as  Mr. 
Brooks  allows,  to  give  to  the  world  an 
absolutely  infallible  book  ;  but,  if  so, 
how  are  we  to  know  that  He  meant 
the  Book  to  be  infallible  in  any  sense  ? 
How  do  we   know,  in  fact,  that  the 


pew-holder  is  not  right,  apd  that  the 
play  of  life,  especially  the  past  life  of 
the  world,  with  its  abounding  super- 
stitions, has  not  been  too  much  for 
the  minister  1 

At  the  outset  of  the  essay  we  are 
told  that  scepticism,  '  ofiering'men  no 
substitute  for  the  religion  it  would  de- 
stroy, leaves  man's  religious  nature 
unprovided  for  and  hungry,'  and, 
therefore,  gives  to  Christianity  a  per- 
petual advantage.  At  the  close  we 
are  told  that  '  We  need  to  remember 
how  irreligion  has  invaded  religion, 
and  to  imitate  its  methods.  It  has 
got  hold  of  the  passions  and  enthusi- 
asms of  men  ;  and  there  has  been  its 
strength.'  These  two  statements  do 
not  seem  very  compatible.  When  a 
man's  passions  and  enthu.siasms  are 
roused  to  activity  he  is  not  likely  to 
feel  very  hungry.  I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  in  what  precise  sense  Mr. 
Brooks  intended  to  use  the  word  '  en- 
thusiasms,' but  I  should  think  he 
meant  it  in  a  noble  sense  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly says  something  for  scepticism  if 
religious  teachers  requii'e  to  be  point 
ed  to  the  sway  which  it  exerts  over 
men's  '  enthusiasms,'  in  order  that 
they  may  be  stimulated  to  try  and  do 
as  much. 

Mr.  Brooks,  however,  as  every 
thoughtful  liberal  will  readily  agree, 
does  well  to  point  to  character  as  the 
gi'eat  means  of  influencing  men  for 
good.  ■  There  is  no  preaching  so 
powerful  as  that  which  comes  direct 
from  a  man's  life,  and,  if  a  man  can- 
not preach  in  this  way,  the  rest  of  his 
preaching  is  vain.  These  are  days 
when  all  who  have  any  higher  light 
require  to  be  very  faithful  in  letting  it 
shine  forth  ;  for  there  is  a  scejjticism 
abroad  which  threatens  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  both  private  and  public 
morality — a  scepticism  as  to  lohether  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
any  great  inconvenience  to  yourself. 
Such  a  scepticism,  we  will  freely  con- 
cede, is  not  to  be  met  by  arguments, 
but  only  by  I'e  power  of  an  intense 
conviction — ;i  i  •  ligious  faith — that  it 
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h  worth  lohile.  A  moi-ality  that  calcu- 
lates is  no  morality  ;  it  is  mere  police 
regulation  of  the  appetites  and  im- 
2)ulses.  We  want  a  morality  the 
vital  power  of  which  lies,  not  in  self- 
interest,  however  refined,  but  in  a 
reverential  sense  of  the  eternal  beauty 
of  holiness.  It  would  be  sad  to  think 
that  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  coiiflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  but  in  the 
prevailing  and,  as  it  would  almost 
seem,  extending,  relaxation  of  all  moi'al 
sanctions,  there  is  sore  need  that  all 


who  can  help  the  right  cause  should 
put  on  '  the  armour  of  faith,'  and  man- 
fully contend  for  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  And,  in  this  warfare, 
the  conscientious  '  sceptic  '  and  the 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  will 
meet,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  comrades, 
pressing  on  to  a  common  victory  over 
evil,  and,  in  the  stress  of  the  fight, 
castmg  aside  more  and  more  of  mutual 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding,  until, 
at  length,  their  essential  moral  agree- 
ment in  sentiment,  purpose,  and  life 
shall  stand  fully  revealed. 
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LET  us  look  iu  the  glass  for  a  moment, 
Let  us  hrush  off  the  mist  fi-om  the  face — 
The  mirror  of  Ufe  that  is  broken 
When  Death  in  our  ear  knells  the  token 
To  crumble  in  space. 

We  must  fall  whether  praying  or  pining, 

Whether  fearing  or  mocking  the  blow, 
Brush  the  mist  from  the  mirror,  then,  trembling 
The  grave  is  no  place  for  dissembling — 
There  vaunting  lies  low. 

The  eyes,  as  they  gaze  to  earth's  glory, 

Peer  into  that  mirror  of  pain 
Where  the  slain  of  our  years  lies  all  gory, 
Bent  over  by  grim  shadows  hoary 
Recording  each  stain. 

Not  a  blot  nor  a  blemish  escapes  them. 
The  sins  of  the  lone  and  the  crowd. 
The  crime  where  we  pandered  or  paltei'ed. 
The  dark  things  that  lips  never  faltered, 
There  cry  out  aloud. 

They  are  there,  and  no  tempests  can  hide  them  ; 

They  glow  with  accusing  and  shame. 
Tho'  the  years  be  all  dead,  they  are  living, 
'Mid  the  silence  they  cry  for  forgiving 

With  direful  acclaim. 

On  the  wreck-plank  of  life  is  there  pardon 

When  joy  is  worn  hollow  in  sin  ? 
When  the  heart  sees  no  light  in  the  sparkle 
Nor  gloom  where  the  drowsy  waves  darkle 
O'er  foeman  and  kin  ? 

Then  brush  the  world's  mist  from  the  mirror 

While  life  in  our  bosom  is  sweet, 
And  turn,  with  a  love  of  the  purest. 
O'er  pathways  the  fairest  and  surest 


The  trace  of  our  feet. 
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BY     W.     HAMILTON     MERRITT,     ST.   CATHARINES. 
Member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


THE  true  philosopher's  stone  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  rules 
the  financial  destiny  of  the  principali- 
ties of  the  world,  is  a  very  homely  look- 
ing object,  varying  from  a  dingy  shade 
of  white  to  red,  brown,  or  sombre  black, 
scattered  abundantly  in  every  land, 
and  found  in  more  or  less  quantity  in 
each  handful  of  soil  we  take  up. 

Why  then  can  we  not  seize  this  trea- 
sure and  fill  our  pockets  with  gold  1 
Because,  vmfortunately,  our  philoso- 
pher's stone  requires  long  and  tedious 
intermediate  processes  at  the  hands  of 
adepts  ere  it  is  metamorphosed  into  the 
golden  product.  In  like  manner  the 
El  Dorado  of  to-day  is  singularly  de- 
void of  bird  and  flower,  crystal  stream 
and  cloudless  sky  ;  it  is  usually  un- 
commonly prolific  in  dearth  and  bar- 
renness, turbid  water,  and  volumes  of 
smoke,  which  entirely  obscure  the 
heavens  and  renders  breathing  no  longer 
an  unconscious  operation,  but  attend- 
ant with  many  varied  sensations  and 
surprises  to  the  gustatory  and  olf  actoiy 
organs. 

If  my  reader  will  not  grant  that 
iron  rules  the  nineteenth  century,  then 
a  fresh  start  is  necessary  to  substanti- 
ate our  supposition  that  it  does.  No 
better  example  is  afFoi-ded  than  that  of 
England.  With  the  rise  of  her  iron 
smelting,  and  a  concomitant  increase  in 
general  manufactures,  she  was  able  to 
declare  free  trade  and  throw  open  her 
markets  to  the  world. 

Of  late  years,  with  the  depression  in 
her  iron,  '  hard  times '  and  general  dis- 
tress throughout  the  kingdom  soon 
followed.  Again,  since  manufacturing 
her  iron,  though  at  less  advantage  than 


in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
have  turned  the  balance  of  commerce 
from  a  large  import  to  a  large  export 
trade.  Also  those  who  were  at  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition,  could  see  that  hand 
in  hand  with  the  present  great  pros- 
perity of  France,  gigantic  strides  have 
been  taken  in  the  smelting  and  work- 
ing of  her  iron  ore  in  a  thoroughly  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  manner. 

Belgium,  the  most  thrixdng  of  all 
the  small  European  States,  has  lately 
exported  a  small  quantity  of  iron  to 
England  ;  her  most  important  works, 
those  of  John  Cockerill  k,  Co.,  at 
Seraing,  being  unsurpassed  by  any  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see, 
Sweden,  who  is  leaving  her  sister, 
Norway,  behind  in  the  race  for  pros- 
perity, helps  to  supply  her  neighbours 
with  excellent  ii-on.  Then  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  and  Spain  (which  to- 
gether supply  half  Europe  at  present 
with  pure  hematite  ore),  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  itc,  are  only  beginning  to 
make  all  their  own  iron,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  see  signs  of  great 
prosperity  in  any  of  these  states. 
No  doubt  a  hundred  and  one  other 
reasons  might  be  given  as  to  the  cause 
of  local  depression,  but  as  seen  from 
the  above  facts,  none  exercise  such  a 
broad  dominion  as  the  iron  trade. 

Now  that  this  question  is  beginning 
to  excite  no  slight  attention  in  the 
Dominion,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
to  learn  thel)rief  outlines  of  iron  manu- 
facture ;  after  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  a  sketch  of  a  typical  Eng- 
lish district,  taking  North  Stafford 
(perhaps  the  most  successful  in  Great 
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Britain),  for  an  example,  then,  in  com- 
parison, the  United  States  region  about 
Pittsburg,  where  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  have 
lately  held  their  annual  meeting. 
The  facts,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  the 
reader  to  form  an  opinion  for  him- 
self of  the  chances  Canada  would  have 
to  exclude  these  two  giants  from  her 
markets,  and  to  produce  her  own  iron, 
under  the  present  tarifi". 

The  smelting  of  iron  differs  from 
that  of  most  other  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, in  that  the  only  minerals  used 
for  its  extraction  are  limited  to  the 
group  of  oxides,  or  compounds  of  iron 
and  oxygen.  To  get  the  metallic  iron  we 
must,  therefore,  remove  this  oxygen, 
and  that  is  done  by  carl  )on  (or  carbonic 
oxide)  in  the  form  of  coal  and  coke, 
which,  uniting  with  the  oxygen,  carries 
it  off  in  the  form  of  a  gas, — carbonic 
acid  gas.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
berless processes  that  have  been  and 
are  in  use,  this  simple  reaction  is  at 
the  root  of  all.  Iron  smelting  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  ancient  of  the  arts,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  rival  metallurgists, 
Vulcan,  and  Tubal  Cain,  if  indeed 
they  were  not  the  same  personage. 

The  primitive  furnace,  yet  seen  in 
Burmah  and  in  Africa,  consisted  of  a 
hole  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  an 
easily  reducible  iron  ore  was  mixed 
with  charcoal,  the  blast  Vjeing  sup- 
plied l>y  the  wind.  A  spongy  mass  of 
metal  x-esulted,  which  was  hammered 
into  the  shape  required.  A  slight  ad- 
vance on  this  is  the  Catalan  forge, 
used  in  Spain,  the  East  Indian  forge, 
and  the  American  Bloomary  process, 
seen  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont. 

In  these  three  the  iron  ore  is  re- 
duced in  hearths  by  charcoal ;  a  blast  of 
air  being  directed  on  to  the  smoulder- 
ing mass  through  tuyeres  or  iron  noz- 
zles. In  the  latter  the  resulting 
'  blooms,'  or  porous  masses  of  iron,  are 
sometimes  as  large  as  300  lbs.  Tlie 
fine  '  Otis  Steel  Works,'  at  Cleveland, 
use  many  of  these  for  producing  the 
excellent  mild  steel,  Ijy  the  Siemens- 
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Martin  process,  out  of  which  their 
splendid  boiler  plates  are  made  ;  this 
steel  contains  frequently  as  little  as 
twelve  hundredths  of  carbon. 

No  fuel  but  charcoal  has  ever  been 
employed  in  these  'direct'  processes, 
or  processes  by  which  malleable  iron 
is  produced  at  once,  without  any  inter- 
mediate manipulation.  The  amount 
of  fuel  used,  however,  is  enormous, 
and,  though  the  product  is  generally 
very  pure,  no  process  for  the  dii-ect 
production  of  iron  has  proved  success- 
ful. Many  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  ;  but  as  mild  steel  is  now 
beginning  more  and  more  to  take  the 
place  of  wrought  iron,  to  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  every  way  superior,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  efforts  are 
moi'e  futile  than  ever. 

It  was  first  discovered  in  Sweden  that 
by  raising  the  height  of  their  hearths 
to  the  dimensions  of  furnaces,  and 
by  feeding  from  the  top,  there  was  a 
decided  increase  in  the  saving  of  fuel, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  longer  contact 
between  the  reduced  iron  and  the  hot 
charcoal,  a  notable  quantity  of  a  mol- 
ten compound  of  iron  and  carbon  was 
formed,  along  with  the  wrought  iron 
'  bloom'  obtained  from  the  process. 
This  compound  of  iron  and  carbon, 
containing  from  two  to  six  per  cent, 
of  the  latter,  is  '  cast'  or  '  pig'  metal, 
and  it  is  more  brittle  and  easily  melted 
than  the  purer  or  '  wrought  iron.' 

The  next  step  was  yet  higher  fur- 
naces, a  still  greater  economy  in  fuel, 
and  now,  owing  to  the  much  longer 
contact  between  the  reduced  metal 
and  carbon,  a  product  consisting  en- 
tirely of  '  pig'  or  '  cast'  metal.  This 
is  run  out  of  the  furnaces  in  the  liquid 
state  into  the  '  pig  beds'  or  straight 
moulds  made  in  a  bed  of  sand;  or,  as  in 
some  works,  the  metal  is  run  directly 
into  Bessemer  converters  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  which,  in  this  way,  is 
produced  at  an  equal  or  less  expense 
than  wrought  iron. 

The  following  great  improvements 
were :  first,  the  use  of  coal  and  coke  in 
the  place  of    charcoal,  then    the  im- 
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mense  saving  effected  by  heating 
the  blast  on  the  way  from  the  blast- 
engine  to  the  furnace  to  about  1000° 
Y  ;  and  still  later,  the  i>artia]ly  bui'nt 
gases  from  the  toj)  of  the  furnace  were 
collected  and  made  to  do  the  work  of 
heating  the  blast  and  the  boilers  which 
supply  steam  for  woi'king  the  engine. 

The  blast-furnace  varies  in  height 
from  50  to  100  feet,  but  the  most 
modern  averages  from  70  to  80  feet. 
The  interior  is  somewhat  the  shape  of 
a  soda-water  bottle,  and  is  composed  of 
the  most  refractory  fire-brick  ;  the 
outside  being  generally  cylindrical, 
and  of  iron  plates  livetted  together. 
The  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  are  lifted 
in  a  cage  by  a  little  engine,  or  by  the 
force  of  the  blast,  and  thrown,  at  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  on  to  an  inverted 
iron  bell,  which  is  lowered  when 
enough  is  on  it,  the  charge  falling 
into  the  furnace  ;  this  accomplished, 
the  bell  is  brought  back  and  the  top 
closed  again. 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  mix- 
ing the  charge  ;  for  by  using  different 
ores  and  varying  qi;antities  of  lime- 
stone, a  slag  is  obtained  which  flows 
easily,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the 
working  of  the  furnace; — the  limestone 
being  added  with  this  sole  object  in 
view.  By  altering  the  condition  of 
the  charge  and  blast,  a  different  class 
of  pig  ore  is  obtained,  but  this  part 
of  iron  manufacture  needs  more  than 
the  average  skill  and  manipulation  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
slag  above  referred  to,  is  practically 
composed  of  all  the  foreign  matter  as- 
sociated with  the  ore,  and  this  floats 
above  the  metallic  iron,  which  lies  in 
the  health  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  iron  is  drawn  oft'  through 
a  tap  hole  at  its  lowest  part,  as  a  rule, 
twice  a  day  of  24  hours,  and  run  into 
])igs.  In  this  state  the  iron  is  used 
for  making  all  sorts  of  castings,  such 
as  stoves,  ornamental  work,  etc.,  by 
Vjeing  poured  into  mouMs  iu  a  molten 
condition. 

After  the  '  pig,'  or  '  cast '  metal  is 
obtained,   another  process  has  to  be 


gone  throiigh,  by  which  the  carbon  in 
the  cast-iron  is  eliminated.  This  is 
necessary  ere  it  arrives  at  the  state  of 
'  wrought '  metal,  which  can  be  rolled, 
welded,  or  beaten,  at  a  I'ed  heat,  into 
any  required  shape.  This  decarbura- 
tion  is  accomplished  either  by  '  pud- 
dling,' wrought  iron  being  the  product, 
or  by  the  '  Bessemer  process,'  by 
which  the  Bessemer  steel  is  made, 
and  which  now  furnishes  the  world 
with  rails. 

Even  those  among  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  who  take  the  smallest 
possible  interest  in  iron,  will  have  as- 
sociated the  name  of  Bessemer  with 
a  great  revolution  in  the  iron  trade, 
and  not  tinjustly,  for  no  discovery  in 
this  century  has  so  affected  the  markets 
of  the  world.  In  puddling,  the  '  pig  '  is 
melted  in  a  small  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, and  either  by  hand  or  by  machin- 
ery, stirred  about  to  bring  the  metal 
in  contact  with  a  pure  ore,  or  oxide  of 
ii'on,  which,  helped  by  the  air,  oxidizes 
and  removes,  as  cai'bonic  acid  gas,  the 
carbon  in  the  iron.  It  then  '  comes 
to  nature,'  or  assumes  the  infusible 
'  wrought '  condition,  and  is  gathered 
into  a  glowing  white  mass,  which  is 
taken  out  and  hammered  and  rolled 
to  the  required  shapes. 

In  the  Bessemer  process,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cast-iron  is  decar- 
bonized by  running  it  into  a  '  con- 
verter,' or  big  pot,  and  then  blowing 
in  air,  which  again  carries  off  the  car- 
bon as  (5arbonic  acid  gas.  As  steel 
differs  from  wrought  and  cast  iron  in 
containing  more  carbon  than  the 
latter,  and  less  than  the  former,  and  as 
the  Bessemer  ])roduct  will  not  work 
unless  in  some  form  of  steel,  a  little 
carbon  is  added  by  running  some 
'  sjnegel-iron,'  or  '  pig,'  containing 
manganese,  into  the  molten  mass  be- 
fore pouring  out. 

Hitherto, a  'pig'  free  from  phosphor- 
ous was  essential,  which,  of  course, 
necessitated  txsing  a  very  pure  iron 
ore.  This  very  serious  limitation  is 
being  rapidly  swept  away,  from  re- 
sults  obtained    within    the  last   few 
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months  in  England,  with  the  phospho- 
rescent ores  of  Cleveland,  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  Hence,  we  shall  very  shortly 
see  the  so-called  steel,  which  is  in 
truth  pure  wrought  iron,  take  the 
place  of  its  weaker  brother.  The  old 
method  of  making  steel  (yet  used  in 
knife  manufacture,  where  the  finest 
quality  is  necessary)  was  by  adding 
the  carbon  to  wrought  iron  by  means 
of  charcoal. 

Many  other  methods  than  the  two 
mentioned  above  have  been  brought 
before  the  public,  but  none  have  been 
thoroughly  successful  except  the  Sie- 
mens'-Martin,  which,  however,  is  only 
economical  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  'old  scrap-iron.  In  this  process, 
scrap  wrought  iron  is  melted  down  in 
a  bath  of  the  requisite  amount  of  cast 
iron,  samples  being  taken  out  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace  used  for  the 
purpose  until  the  desired  product  is 
arrived  at. 

Having,  in  the  above  short  descrip- 
tion, given  the  bi'oad,  original  outlines 
of,  first,  the  manufacture  of  iron  by 
the  old  '  direct '  method  ;  second,  the 
manner  by  which  cast  metal  is  made  ; 
third,  the  conversion  of  cast  into 
wrought  metal  and  steel ;  and  fourth, 
the  most  usual  methods  of  steel-mak- 
ing, I  shall  proceed  to  my  sketch  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  coal  and  iron 
district,  and  of  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pittsburg. 

The  northern  part  of  the  former 
field,  with  which  I  was  for  some  time 
intimately  connected,  converges  to  a 
naiTOw  tongue  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Congleton,  and  here,  at  Biddulph, 
one  of  the  most  successful  iron 
centres  in  the  kingdom  is  located. 
The  coal  and  iron  lie  directly  be- 
neath the  blast  furnaces  ;  the  former 
consisting  of  thirty-two  workable 
seams,  shewing  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
and  the  latter  an  average  thickness  of 
twenty-four  feet.  Not  only  is  the  lo- 
cation, theoi-etically  and  practically, 
almost  perfect,  but,  added  to  this,  the 
coal  is  of  an  exceptionally  pure  char- 


acter, containing  little  or  no  sulphur, 
and  working  admirably  in  the  furnace. 

In  1877,  Ijefore  wages  went  down, 
it  cost  a  little  under  $1  a  ton  to  mine 
the  coal.  The  iron-stone,  worked  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  furnaces,  cost  from 
about  75  cts.  to  $1.15  a  ton  to  get  it 
out ;  in  the  raw  state,  it  contains 
thirty-five  to  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  but,  after  calcining 
in  heaps  with  slack,  it  averages  as  high 
as  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  peroxide 
It  contains  about  one  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  its  use  for  Bessemer  steel, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
will  shortly  be  made  in  North  Stafford- 
shire, as  well  as  at  Cleveland,  (Eng.). 

Limestone  is  also  obtained  close  at 
hand  ;  and  to  increase  the  perfect  in- 
dependence of  the  great  iron  mas- 
ters, besides  owning  and  working  their 
raw  materials,  they  make  everything 
they  use,  from  pipes  and  boilers  to  the 
railway  trucks  for  carrying  their  pro- 
ducts. To  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture ;  for  every  ton  of  pig 
produced  there  is  consumed  about — 


Ton. 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

1 

15 

3 

of  coal. 

1 

14 

4 

of  ironstone. 

0 

8 

2 

of  limestone. 

0 

4 

2 

of  flue  cinder 

The  cost  of  smelting  the  '  pig,'  tak- 
ing the  immediate  wages  into  consid 
eration,  was,  in  1877,  a  trifle  over  f  1 
a  ton.  Therefore,  we  see  that  $5 
would  about  cover  the  production  of 
a  ton  of  '  cast  iron  '  in  that  year,  but 
with  the  present  reduced  wages,  it 
could  be  made  for  considerably  less. 

At  Pittsburg,  which  I  visited  last 
month,  I  shall  take  the  Lucy  fur- 
naces, than  which  there  is  no  finer 
pair  in  America,  as  examples.  These 
two  furnaces  cost  about  ."^520,000  a 
few  years  ago,  but  possibly  could  now 
be  built  for  nearly  half  the  price,  if 
economy  were  an  object.  The  coal  is 
obtained  fr-om  tlie  neighbouring  hills, 
through  which  it  runs  in  horizontal 
beds  of  about  four  feet  thick  ;   hence 
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the  working  is  comparatively  easy.  This 
coal  is  highly  l)ituminous,  and  the  coke 
made  from  it,  and  used  in  the  furnaces, 
contains  eighty-seven  per  cent,  carbon, 
ten  per  cent,  ash,  and  one  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  and  costs,  at  present,  but  four 
and  one-fourth  cents  per  bushel.  The 
iron  oi'e  is  obtained  from  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  that  from  the  Republic  mine 
costing  .88.80,  and  that  fi-om  the  Men- 
ominee mine,  $7.40  per  ton.  Both  of 
these  are  very  pure  ores  and  contain 
but  little  phosphorus,  the  resulting 
pig  being  used  for  Bessemer  steel  at 
the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works. 
The  analysis  of  these  ores  show — 

Republic.       Menominee. 

Iron 67-943  64-633 

Phosphorous..  0041  0-007 

Alumina  ....  0-237  2-203 

Insol.  Eesidue.  2-750  4-349 

Besides  the  enormous  cost  of  the  ore, 
limestone  (which  is  brought  thirty- 
five  miles)  costs  $1.25,  labour  $1.25, 
besides  fuel,  $3  for  every  ton  of  pig 
produced.  Therefore  we  cannot  won- 
der from  the  above  figures  that  the 
price  per  ton  of  steel  rails  in  the 
United  States  is  from  $43  to  $44, 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  $22.50, 
which  latter  figure  will  be  considera- 
bly reduced  as  soon  as  the  phosphor- 
escent  ores  are   used.     Great  as  the 


difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 

,  .  '  '■ 

tion  m  these  two  countries  may  appear, 

it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  mines  in 
the  two  countries  are  situated. 

From  the  experience  of  these  ex- 
amples what  encouiagement  can  we 
gather  for  smelting  iron  in  this  part  of 
Ontario  with  a  protection  of  .^2  a  ton  1 
I  shall  leave  my  reader  with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country  to  work  out  his 
own  answer  •  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
we  cannot  build  our  furnaces  on  coal 
and  iron  seams,  and  though  we  could 
get  nearer  to  good  ore  than  our  neigh- 
bours in  Pittsburg,  we  should  still  be 
almost  hopelessly  distant  from  the 
needed  supplies  of  fuel.  I  have*  seen 
lately  some  very  promising  looking 
figures  in  some  of  our  publications, — 
nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  profit  worked 
out  with  a  large  margin,  and  that  sort 
of  thing, —  therefore  I  may  be  all  wrong, 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  leave  this 
part  of  the  problem  to  my  intelligent 
reader. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  might  men- 
tion that  I  hope  to  supplement  it  by 
one  on  ii-on-smeltiiig  by  lignite,  which 
is  successfully  carx-ied  on  in  Austria 
and  Sweden,  and  which  may  play  no 
small  part  in  the  futuie  prosperity  of 
our  Dominion. 
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I. 


SHE  sat  down  carelessly  at  the 
piano,  and,  as  if  without  think- 
ing of  what  she  was  doing,  her  fingers 
touched  the  keys,  bringing  forth  the 
pathetic  air  of  the  Jacobite  song  : 

'  name,  hame,  hame,  O,  lianie  fain  wad  I  be, 
O,  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countree  ! ' 

and  she  contrived  to  throw  more  sad- 
ness into  the  sad  air  than  John  Ayl- 
mer  had  ever  heard  before. 

Yet  the  sun  was  shining,  and  through 
the  open  French  window  of  the  Doc- 
tor's little  drawing-room  you  could  see 
the  light  glowing  upon  the  red,  yellow, 
and  fading  green  tints  of  the  autumn 
foliage.  Here  the  bright  yellow  of 
the  chestnuts,  blending  with  the  tx'ans- 
parent  red  of  the  beech,  and  the  ber- 
ries on  the  rowan  trees  holding  their 
place  whilst  the  leaves  fell  with  every 
gust  of  wind  and  with  other  leaves 
carpeted  the  garden  paths. 

She  was  looking,  whilst  she  played, 
at  the  green  lawn,  then  at  the  heavy- 
laden  apple-trees,  the  many-coloured 
beeches,  elms  and  oaks,  above  which 
was  a  pale  blue  sky  ;  and  she  seemed 
to  be  dreaming,  rather  than  playing 
for  the  pleasui'e  of  her  companion  or 
herself. 

'  Why  do  you  always  play  these 
melancholy  airs,  mostly  ending  in 
minors  1 '  said  John  Aylmer,  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  large  album  of 
photographs  and  paying  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  portraits  it  contained. 

She  continued  to  play  as  she  an- 
swered :  '  I  don't  know — do  you  not 
like  them  1 ' 

'  No,  they    always  end  as  if  there 


were  something  else  which  ought  to 
come,  and  as  it  doesn't,  one  feels  un- 
comfortable and  dissatisfied.' 

'  Is  not  that  like  our  lives  1 '  she 
said,  still  playing  the  sad  air  dreamily. 
'  There  are  so  many  things  which  we 
fancy  ought  to  come  that  do  not  :  and 
so,  we  go  on  in  periods  of  unfinished 
chords.' 

'Give  it  up,' cried  i^ylmei',  laugh- 
ing at  the  droll  problem  which  the 
girl  had  presented  to  him.  '  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  play  music  without 
a  comfortable  finish  any  more  than  I 
can  understand  why  we  should  not 
make  a  satisfactory  and  harmonious 
finish  to  our  lives.  The  notes  are  all 
on  the  instrument,  why  should  we  not 
strike  them  as  we  please  ? ' 

'  Because  we  cannot  always  strike 
the  notes  which  please  us  most.  Have 
you  ever  known  anybody  who  has 
been  able  to  live  the  life  he  or  she 
would  have  cliosen  if  })ermitted  to  do 
sor 

She  had  wheeled  round  on  the  piano 
stool,  and  looked  straight  in  his  face 
as  she  put  the  question. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  boldly  ;  '  tliere's 
Dr.  Humphreys  :  I  believe  he  will  end 
hisdaysharmoniously — contented  with 
the  life  he  has  led,  the  work  he  has 
done,  and  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
long  row  of  patients  —mind,  I  say  pa- 
tients— who  will  remember  him  with 
gratitude.      What  do  you  say  to  that  1' 

She  did  not  say  anything,  for  she 
was  serious  and  he  was  inclined  to 
make  fun  of  the  whole  question.  She 
turned  again  to  the  piano,  and  with  a 
veiy  soft  touch  proceeded  to  play  the 
plaintive  air  of  '  Hame,  hame,  hame,' 
as  if  to  herself  and  as  if  seeking  some- 
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consolation  from  it  for  the  absence  of 
symjiatliy  in  her  companion. 

Aylmer  closed  the  album,  got  up 
and  stood  behind  her. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow 
of  about  twenty-five,  with  sandy-col- 
oured hair,  the  shadow  of  a  moustache, 
and  bright  laughing  eyes.  He  was 
only  begiiniing  life,  and,  blessed  with 
a  sanguine  disposition,  he  scouted  its 
shadows  and  believed  in  its  sunshine. 

She  was  about  his  own  age,  tall, 
graceful,  and  with  a  face  that  was 
beautiful,  whilst  the  lines  indicated 
firmness  of  character.  The  hair  was 
dark,  but  the  eyes  wei'e  a  soft  blue- 
green  when  in  repose  ;  they  appeared 
to  become  gray  when  she  was  moved 
by  any  strong  emotion.  Looking  in 
her  face  with  its  strangely  sad,  yearn- 
ing expression,  one  would  feel  that 
there  were  depths  of  afiection  in  her 
nature  whichhad  not  yet  been  reached, 
but  that  once  sounded  would  never  be 
calm  again. 

'  Miss  Richardson,'  he  said,  with  his 
hands  clasped  tightly  behind  him,  as 
if  he  feared  that  the  temptation  to 
clasp  her  in  his  ai-ms  would  otherwise 
prove  too  great  for  him,  '  you  are  too 
deep  in  philosophy  for  me.' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  philosophy. 
Why  do  you  say  that  V 

'  Because  you  are  always  asking  me 
riddles  which  I  cannot  solve  to  your 
satisfaction.  After  I  have  left  you,  I 
often  think  of  such  clever  things  I 
might  have  said  ;  but  they  never  turn 
up  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  I  know 
that  you  must  think  me  an  ass.' 

'  Your  ears  are  not  long  enough,' 
she  said,  so  quietly  that  even  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  a  '  huffy '  nature  he 
could  scarcely  have  taken  offence. 
Very  likely  she  would  not  have 
spoken  so  to  any  one  else. 

He  oidy  laughed  and  answered  in 
kind,  with  a  mock  severity  of  polite- 
ness :  '  That  is  my  misfortune.  Miss 
Richardson,  for  it  is  better  to  be  a  dull 
ass  than  a  .stupid  man.' 

*  I  do  not  think  you  are  either. ' 

'  Thank   you.     Then    suppose   you 


were  asked  to  give  me  a 'character — 
say  by  your  most  intimate  friend,  and 
in  strict  confidence  of  course — what 
would  you  say  1 ' 

'  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question.' 

'  It  is  fair  and  interesting,  too,  if 
you  will  answer  without  doing  me  the 
injustice  of  thinking  that  1  can't  stand 
hearing  myself  abused.' 

'I  am  not  so  much  your  friend  as 
to  abuse  you.' 

'  Then  do  not  Vje  so  much  of  a  mere 
acquaintance  as  to  flatter  me.' 

'  Well,  I  should  say  in  strict  confi- 
dence ' — and  her  words  seemed  to  keep 
time  to  the  air  she  was  playing — 
'  that  you  were  a  man  so  hopeful  as 
to  be  too  trustful,  so  earnest  as  to  be 
too  jealous.' 

'  Another  conundrum  ! '  exclaimed 
Aylmer,  laughing  at  this  description 
of  his  character,  '  and  somewhat  of  a 
paradox  besides.  Now,  how  can  I  be 
trustful  and  jealous  at  the  same  time? ' 

'  Wait,'  was  the  reply. 

He  would  have  sought  further  ex- 
planation, but  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Humphreys.  She 
was  a  little  dai-k  woman  whose  eyes 
seemed  to  be  always  gazing  into  fu- 
turity, never  by  any  chance  indicating 
a  consciousness  of  the  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances around  her ;  yet  she  was 
always  nervously  anxious  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  most  pleasing  to  others. 
She  formed  the  most  singular  contrast 
to  her  husband — a  big,  robust,  ruddy- 
faced,  jovial  man,  who  would  content- 
edly get  out  of  bed  a  dozen  times  of  a 
night,  whether  the  summons  came 
from  pauper  or  peer. 

She  had  been  called  away  to  attend 
to  some  household  duties  and  thus  the 
young  peo|)le  had  been  left  alone. 
Now  she  appeared  with  the  proposal 
that  as  the  Doctor  had  not  yet  re- 
turned, they  should  proceed  to  lun- 
cheon without  him. 

'  Are  you  hungry.  Miss  Richard- 
son 1 '  said  Aylmer,  making  a  terrible 
descent  into  the  commonplace  question 
of  appetite  ;  '  because,  if  not,  I  think 
we  should   give  the   Doctor  another 
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lialf-hour.  I  know  tlie  case,  and  un- 
less something  extraordinary  has  hap- 
pened, he  cannot  be  detained  longer 
than  that.' 

Miss  Richardson  of  course  assented 
to  the  adjournment,  and  Aylmer  con- 
tinue:! merrily  :  '  Then  I  propose  that 
we  all  go  out  to  the  garden  and  take  a 
tonic  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those  red- 
cheeked  apples,  and  that  it  may  taste 
the  sweeter  we  will  try  to  imagine 
that  we  are  schoolboys  and  stealing  it.' 

'  Oh,  tie,  Mr.  Aylmer,'  said  Mrs. 
Humphreys ;  but  she  smiled  at  his 
boyish  absurdity. 

'  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Aylmer's  morals 
require  correction,'  observed  Miss 
Richardson,  in  her  calm,  grave  way. 

*  Never  mind,  get  your  hats  and 
come  along,'  cried  he. 

He  marshalled  the  ladies  out  through 
the  French  window,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  cross  the  lawn  he  be- 
came commonplace  and  practical ;  he 
warned  them  that  the  grass  was  damp, 
and  that  they  would  be  much  safer  if 
they  walked  on  the  path. 

Miss  Richardson  lifted  her  dark 
eyebrows,  and  her  lips  formed  an  un- 
uttered  '  O  !  '  of  surprise. 

'  You  have  not  lived  much  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Aylmer.' 

'  No,  and  that  is  why  I  enjoy  its 
beauties  and  avoid  its  dangers.  To 
walk  on  damp  grass  in  thin  shoes  is 
simply  a  delilierate  way  of  catching 
cold,  resulting  probably  in  bronchitis, 
consumption,  and  an  early  grave.' 

'  Dear  me,  I  wonder  there  is  any- 
body alive  in  the  country.' 

'  You  forget  the  doctors.' 

'  I  would  not  like  to  have  you  for 
my  doctor.' 

'  And  I  should  be  sorry  that  I  or 
anyone  else  had  you  for  a  patient.' 

His  eccentricities  did  not  end  in  the 
warning  about  the  damp  grass.  In- 
stead of  going  straight  to  the  apple-tree 
as  he  had  proposed,  he  went  to  an  old- 
fashioned  rose-tree  which  almost  cov- 
ered the  white  walls  of  the  house,  and 
cut  two  roses.  One  he  presented  to 
Mrs.    Humphreys  with  becoming  re- 


spect, the  other  to  Miss  Richardson — 
but  there  was  a  subtle  difference  in  the 
manner  of  the  presentation,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  it.  Thei'e  was  a 
faint  colour  on  her  pale  cheeks  as  her 
eyelids  drooped  and  she  pinned  the 
rose  on  her  breast.  He  was  watching 
her,  smiling  and  yet  eager  to  note  how 
she  received  the  offering.  When  he 
saw  its  destination — '  Now  for  the 
apples,'  he  cried,  with  boyish  glee. 

He  tried  to  reach  them,  but  the 
branches  were  too  high,  and  leaping 
towards  them,  he  became  hot  and  very 
red  in  the  face.  He  was  chagrined 
too  at  his  failure. 

'  T  used  to  be  able  to  climb  a  tree,' 
he  said  gaily ;  and  without  considering 
how  ridiculous  he  wovxld  appear,  he 
clambered  up  the  tree  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  first  branch,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  ladies. 

'  Do  come  down,'  said  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys ;  nervously,  '  the  branch  will 
break. ' 

'  There's  one  for  you,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys, and  one  for  you — and  one  for 
me ' 

'  What  in  heaven's  name  are  you 
doing,  Alymer,  climbing  a  tree  like  a 
schoolboy  when  you  are  wanted  im- 
mediately at  Mrs.  Cai'son's  ? ' 

The  words  were  addressed  to  him  in 
the  loud  clear  voice  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey's, who  had  just  returned  and 
had  followed  the  party  into  the  gar- 
den. 

Aylmer  slid  down  the  tree,  and  with 
his  handkerchief  dusted  the  green 
mould  from  his  knees. 

'  We  were  waiting  for  you.  Doctor, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  to  send  me  ofi'  to 
Carson's  without  my  lunch,  when  it 
was  on  my  plea  that  we  waited  half 
an  hour  for  you.' 

'  And  the  Carsons  have  been  wait- 
ing an  hour  for  you.' 

'  Very  well  ;  I'll  go  to  the  Carsons.' 

'  And  we'll  go  into  luncheon,'  said 
the  Doctor  with  a  malicious  twinkle 
in  his  merry  eyes,  as  he  offered  his 
arm  to  Miss  Richardson.' 

She  smiled   demurely  amd  glanced 
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sideways  at  the  disappointed  hero  of 
the  apple-tree.  He  observed  the  smile, 
and  it  sent  him  off  in  hot  haste  to 
minister  to  his  patient. 

Dr.  Humphreys  chuckled  much  at 
some  secret  joke  which  he  would  not 
explain  to  anybody. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  my  young 
colleague  ? '  he  inquired  as  the  walked 
towards  the  house. 

'  He  seems  to  be  very  light-hearted,' 
she  answered  calmly. 

'  Too  light-hearted,  I  sometimes 
think,  and  yet  he  can  be  serious  too, 
when  occasion  requires  it.  I  have 
heard  him  talk  with  the  gi*avity  of  a 
judge  pronouncing  sentence  of  death. 
But  the  impression  never  lasts  long 
with  him.  As  soon  as  he  escapes 
from  the  surroundings  which  made 
him  serious,  he  seems  to  forget  them 
entirely. ' 

'  But  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  have 
a  light  heart,  Doctoi-.' 

*  So  it  is,  and  I  hope  he  will  long 
retain  his.' 

The  Doctor  was  very  merry  at  table, 
and  whilst  he  ate  heartily  he  expati- 
ated on  the  miseries  of  the  life  of  a 
medical  man  who  never  had  a  moment 
that  he  could  call  his  own,  by  night 
or  by  day,  and  never  was  allowed  time 
to  take  a  proper  meal. 

'  A  message  from  Mrs.  Doldrums, 
sir,'  said  a  servant  entering  the  room, 
and  would  you  please  go  at  once.' 

'  All  right.' 

*  The  servant  disappeared  ;  the  Doc- 
tor quietly  finished  his  meal,  took  ten 
minutes'  nap,  and  then  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Mrs.  Doldrums.  He  knew, 
however,  that  the  lady's  ailments  were 
more  imaginary  than  real,  and  there- 
fore could  afford  to  take  his  ease. 


11. 


What  was  the  mystery  of  this  girl's 
life  ?  There  was  a  mystery,  John 
Aylmer  felt  sure  :  the  pale  face,  the 
dreamy  inquiring  eyes,  the  self-pos- 
session, and  the  self -repression  of  the 


lady  confirmed  him  in  thendca.  But 
what  was  it  ? 

That  was  the  question  he  harped 
iipon  all  the  time  he  was  riding  along 
the  green  lanes  to  the  farmstead  where 
his  patient  lay.  The  question  haunted 
and  confused  his  mind  even  when  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  invalid,  and 
sensible  of  the  resj)onsibility  which 
rested  upon  him.  Whilst  he  was  feel- 
ing the  woman's  pulse  and  examining 
her  tongue,  Margaret  Richardson  was 
in  his  mind.  He  made  severe  effoi-ts 
to  recall  himself  to  the  duties  he  had 
to  perform,  and  he  succeeded  so  far 
that  he  made  no  blunder.  The  case 
was  a  simple  one,  although  at  times 
tiie  weakness  of  the  woman  alarmed 
her  husband  and  caused  him  to  send 
post-haste  for  the  doctor.  Aylmer's 
blithe  manner  and  hopeful  nature  com- 
municated hope  to  the  patient,  and  so 
helped  towards  her  recovery. 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  road 
again,  Margaret  Richardson  took  full 
possession  of  his  mind.  '  Madge  '  the 
Doctor  always  called  her,  and  it  was 
as  Madge  that  Aylmer  always  thought 
of  her.  It  was  the  prettiest  name  he 
knew,  and  it  always  conjured  up  the 
pale  earnest  face  which  had  fascinated 
him. 

At  dinner  he  was  more  silent  than 
usual,  although  he  made  palpable  ef- 
forts to  be  agreeable.  In  the  drawing- 
room  he  tried  to  sing,  but  he  was 
husky  and  the  higher  notes  were  pain- 
fully Hat.  He  excused  himself.  Miss 
Richardson  remarked  that  the  voice 
frequently  failed  after  driving  about 
in  an  autumn  evening.  He  retired 
to  his  room  with  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself  when  he  had  most  desired  to 
ap})ear  particularly  bright. 

He  filled  his  pipe,  took  up  the  last 
copy  of  the  Lancet,  but  he  read  no- 
thing :  Madge  was  still  the  centre  of 
his  thoughts. 

She  had  come  there  only  a  few  days 
before,  and  her  pale,  grave  face  had 
attracted  him  at  once.  On  the  first 
evening  of  her  arrival  he  had  entered 
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into  a  lively  discussion  with  her  on 
the  merits  of  Comte's  philosophy  and 
the  Life  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is 
always  dangerous  when  a  young  and 
pretty  woman  and  an  impressionable 
man  begin  to  discuss  philosophy. 

They  became  friends  innnediately, 
and  philosophy  soon  gave  place  to 
lighter  themes  in  their  conversation — 
music,  theatres,  novels.  She  played 
the  piano  with  skill  and  feeling,  and 
he,  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
notes,  was  able,  by  watching  the  music, 
to  turn  the  leaves  foi-  her  at  the 
proper  moment  without  requiring  any 
sign.  Utterly  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  doing,  he  entered  into  a  violent 
flirtation  with  her,  which  threatened 
to  become  something  more — but  the 
flirtation  was  all  on  one  side.  She  was 
kindly,  but  always  maintained  her 
calm  manner. 

In  two  days  he  talked  to  her  with  a 
kind  of  chathng  earnestness  about 
everything  she  did,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  intimate  friend  for  years.  He  pro- 
posed wild  excursions  to  the  sights  of 
the  district  which  they  were  to  make 
alone  in  the  teeth  of  all  propriety,  and 
she  did  not  say  '  No.'  She  had  even 
accepted  his  invitation  to  accompany 
him  one  fine  moonlight  when  he  had 
to  drive  five  miles  to  see  a  patient. 
Of  course  the  plea  was  that  it  would 
be  such  a  splendid  thing  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  moonlight  amongst  the 
trees  as  they  drove  through  the  Earl's 
Park.  The  Doctor  was  not  at  home, 
and  Mrs.  Humphreys  was  too  feeble  a 
person  to  make  any  strong  objection 
to  the  plan,  although  she  did  not  like 
it.  Besides,  Madge  had  once  said  to 
her  that  she  felt  quite  competent  to 
take  care  of  herself. 

Aylmer  was  very  particular  about 
the  rugs,  very  anxious  to  see  that  she 
was  sufficiently  wrapped,  and  that  her 
pretty  feet  should  be  kept  warm.  She 
accepted  his  attention  as  a  matter  of 
course,  only  requiring  the  one  word 
'  thanks  '  in  return.  They  started,  and 
they  were  very  merry  on  the  way,  and 
he  at  any  rate  saw  very  little  of  the 


beautiful  moonlight  effects  amongst 
the  trees  in  the  Earl's  Park.  More 
than  once  he  had  been  tempted  to  kiss 
her  when  she  turned  to  him  with  those 
soft  yearning  eyes,  as  if  wondei'ing  at 
some  of  his  absurd  sayings  ;  but  there 
was  always  that  serious  reserve  in  her 
manner  which  he  respected  in  spite  of 
his  way  of  becoming  familiar  with 
everybody  in  half-an-hour  to  the  ex- 
tent of  using  the  Christian  name. 
Perhaps  some  thoughts  of  his  own 
position,  also,  restrained  him  from 
making  deliberate  proposals. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old 
schoolmate  and  friend  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys. Her  father  had  died  recently, 
leaving  her  a  small  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  Madge  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Now  she  had  come  to  stay  at  Dr. 
Humphreys'  house  until  her  future 
course  should  be  decided  upon.  She 
had  often  lived  with  the  Humphreys 
before,  when  their  son  Jack  had  been 
at  home. 

John  Aylmer  had  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.  B.  at  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, and  for  a  year  he  had  been  acting 
as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Humphreys — 
the  oldest  established  and  principal  med- 
ical man  in  Dunthorpe.  Alymer  lived 
in  the  house,  and  his  merry  spirits  soon 
made  him  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
family.  The  jovial  old  Doctor  found 
in  him  not  only  an  active  assistant, 
but  almost  a  substitute  for  the  son  who 
should  have  been  with  him.  Except 
in  the  few  quiet  curtain  hours  allowed 
to  the  busy  country  practitioner.  Dr. 
Humphreys  never  spoke  of  the  absent 
son;  but  his  absence  had  made  a  deeper 
scar  on  the  old  man's  heart  than  any- 
one who  saw  his  ruddy,  genial  counten- 
ance would  have  imagined. 

Aylmer  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  who 
had  been  a  ])atient  of  Dr.  Humphreys, 
and  he  was  made  welcome.  The  young 
man's  bright  and  kindly  nature  not 
only  won  the  affection  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  wife,  but  obtained  the  esteem 
of  the  patients  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  never  grumbled  wlien  the 
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assistant  appeared  instead  of  the 
principal. 

He  was  a  rol)ust,  cheery  follow  who 
at  once  became  an  authority  amongst 
the  local  cricket  clubs,  and  as  soon  as 
his  play  had  been  witnessed  each  club 
-competed  eagerly  to  make  him  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  fond  of  a  gun,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  that  was  offered 
him  to  use  one,  no  matter  what  the 
game  might  be.  He  often  wished  to 
get  off  to  the  jungles  of  India  in  order 
that  he  might  feel  what  real  sport  was 
— sport  in  which  there  was  danger  to 
the  sportsman  as  well  as  to  his  quarry. 
But  he  turned  away  from  the  thought 
of  leaving  England, because  his  mother 
would  be  left  alone.  She  had  sti-uggled 
hard  enough  to  make  a  small  income 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  education  for 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  devoted 
with  the  enthusiasm  that  makes  many 
men  sacrifice  their  lives  to  their 
work. 

When  a  child  and  standing  by  the 
death-bed  of  his  father,  watching  the 
physician  who  was  powerless  to  save 
the  life  so  dear  to  his  mother,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  '  doctor.'  And  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  was  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  do  something  to  save 
life.  That  idea  never  left  him,  al- 
though, as  he  gi-ew  up,  his  mirthful- 
ness  often  blinded  people  to  the  nol)le 
impulse  which  had  guided  him  in  his 
choice  of  a  profession. 

He  had  been  all  along  aware  of  the 
struggle  his  mother  had  made  on  his 
behalf,  and  there  had  been  many  a 
bitter  day  of  regret  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  sacrifice.  But 
the  thought  quickened  his  energies. 
Then  came  the  happy  day  on  which  he 
passed  his  examination  with  honour, 
and  from  that  moment  his  whole  am- 
bition was  to  repay  his  mother  for  all 
that  she  had  done  by  providing  ease, 
and  if  possible  luxury,  for  her  declin- 
ing day.s.  Therefore  he  had  resolved 
never  to  marry. 

But  now — '  Madge,  Madge,  Madge  ' 
was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts,  and 
his   step    became   quicker    when    he 


walked,  with  that  sweet  face  and  the 
sad  eyes  haunting  him. 

Occasionally  he  would  pull  himself 
up,  and  speak  as  if  he  were  addressing 
a  love-sick  friend. 

'  This  is  nonsense.  You  know  you 
can't  marry  her — at  any  rate  you 
couldn't  do  so  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  she  might  get  tired  of  waiting.' 
(Even  to  himself  he  qualified  the  state- 
ment '  you  can't  marry  her. ')  '  No, 
no,  my  lad,  you  must  think  about  other 
things  and  keep  out  of  her  way.  It's 
all  very  well  to  make  love  in  fun,  but 
this  is  beginning  to  be  love  in  earnest. 
I  won't  go  near  her  to  day  until  dinner- 
time.' 

With  which  brave  resolve  he  marched 
on  as  if  strong  ropes  could  not  draw 
him  from  it.  But  he  happened  to  turn 
his  head  towards  the  meadow,  and  he 
saw  Miss  Richardson  walking  slowly 
down  the  footpath  towards  the  river. 

He  instantly  altered  his  own  course, 
and  followed  her  hastily.  A  lover's 
consistency ! 

'I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  this 
splendid  afternoon,'  he  said,  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

There  was  a  kind  of  startled  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  been 
caught  doing  something  wrong. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Aylmer  !  I  thought  you 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  village.' 

•'  So  I  was,  but  I  have  been  called 
to  the  blacksmith's.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  go  1 ' 

'  I  would  like  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
river  with  you  first.' 

'And  I  would  rather  you  went  to 
the  blacksmith's  first.  Duty  before 
pleasure,  you  know.' 

And  she  meant  it :  he  saw  that  she 
did,  and  yet  the  words  were  spoken  in 
such  a  quiet,  sweet  voice  that  he  loved 
her  all  the  mox-e. 

'  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Richardson, 
you  are  a  tyrant,  and,  I  suppose  I 
must  give  in  V 

'If  you  wish  to  please  me — yes.' 

'  That  .settles  it— I'm  off.' 

He  retraced  his  steps  hastily  to  the 
road,    glancing  back    occasionally    to 
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watch  the  tall  graceful  figure  walking 
slowly  towards  the  l^ridge.  Presently 
he  turned  into  the  road  and  the  high 
hawthorn  hedge  hid  her  from  his  sight. 
What  a  droll  girl  she  was  !  And 
what  could  her  solitary  meditations 
be  about  1 

III. 

The  drawing-room  was  lit  hy  the 
glow  of  a  bright  fire,  and  the  last 
glimmer  of  the  autumn  twilight.  Far 
away  on  the  hoi-izon  there  were  still 
a  few  streaks  of  pale  gold,  Ijordered 
by  tiery  red  ;  hitherward,  the  sky  was 
rapidly  darkening. 

INIiss  Richardson  entered  the  room. 
She  took  up  the  album  of  photographs, 
opened  it  at  a  place  which  her  fingers 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct.  There 
was  a  portrait  on  each  page  ;  she  re- 
moved the  one  on  the  right,  and  put 
another  in  its  place. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  tall  man, 
with  somewhat  soft  features  so  far  as 
they  could  be  seen,  for  the  face  was 
almost  covered  with  bushy  whiskers, 
beard  and  moustache  ;  and  he  was 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  The  portrait 
on  the  left  was  that  of  a  pale-faced 
young  fellow  with  only  the  shadow  of 
hair  on  his  upper  lip.  The  large  horse- 
shoe pin  in  his  bi-east,  and  the  white 
hat  crossed  by  a  riding  whip,  at  once 
suggested  a  '  horsey'  man.  The  face 
of  the  portrait  which  Miss  Richardson 
had  just  inserted  indicated  some  suf- 
fering and  a  general  gravity  of  cha- 
racter. 

She  left  the  album  open  on  the  little 
table,  which  she  placed  near  the  head 
of  the  couch.  Next  she  lit  the  gas, 
took  her  work-basket,  and  resumed 
the  knitting  of  a  stocking  which  had 
been  begun  in  the  morning.  She  had 
no  taste  for  fancy  work  :  she  liked  to 
be  doing  something  useful,  and  she 
was  now  knitting  a  pair  of  thick  warm 
socks  to  be  presented  to  the  Doctor 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
which  was  drawing  near. 

Dr.  Humphreys  got  home  earlier 
than  usual  this  evening. 


'  All  alone,  Madge,'  he  said,  enter- 
ing the  room,  '  and  those  busy  fingers 
as  busy  as  ever.  What  is  this  you  are 
at  now  1 — Socks,  and  for  a  man.  Who 
is  the  lucky  fellow  ] ' 

'  You  must  not-  ask  just  now.' 

'  I  think  I  can  guess.' 

'  You  would  deprive  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  giving  my  friend  a  surprise  if 
you  did.' 

'  Let  me  whisper — Aylmer  "? ' 

And  his  ruddy  face  was  bent  close 
to  hers  as  he  laughingly  made  this 
guess. 

'  Oh,  no,  you  are  quite  wrong.' 

'  Well,  1  won't  try  again.  I  am 
tired,  and  as  it  is  still  half  an  hour 
from  dinner-time,  I'll  employ  it  wisely 
in  taking  a  rest.' 

He  went  to  the  couch  intending  to 
lie  down,  but  saw  the  open  album  and 
he  paused,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  por- 
trait of  the  young  man  with  the  horse- 
shoe pin.  The  cheery  expression  faded 
from  his  face,  and  he  sat  down,  mur- 
muring sorrowfully  : 

'  Five  years  ! ' 

He  rested  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  his  brow  on  his  clasped  hands. 
Madge's  needles  moved  rapidly,  but 
she  did   not  look   up.     Presently  he 

said  :  , 

'  You  might  play  something,  Madge. 

She  stuck  her  needle  into  the  sock, 
rolled  up  her  wool,  put  away  the 
work-basket  and  went  to  the  piano. 
She  began  her  favourite  air,  '  Hame, 
hame,hame  '—but  shehad  only  played 
a  few  bars  when  he  stopped  her. 

'  Not  that,  Madge,  not  that— some- 
thing merry,  something  to  make  one  s 
feet  move,  and  one's  heart  light.' _ 

She  immediately  began  the  blithe- 
some old  English  air  of  '  Now,  lasses 
and  lads,  take  leave  of  your  dads,  and 
away  to  the  maypole  hie.'  But  the 
merry  tune  had  no  better  effect  upon 
him  than  the  sad  one,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  he  interrupted  her  again. 

'  There  is  a  new  photograph  here. 
Whose  is  it  1— Why,  surely,  it  can't 
be  Jack  ! ' 

She  came  to  his  side. 
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'  Yes,  that  is  Jack,  only  lie  lias 
allowed  the  hair  to  grow  all  over  his 
face. ' 

'  But  they  can't  have  made  him  an 
officer  already — I  see,  he  must  have 
got  on  to  the  medical  staff.  Well  done, 
Jack  !  ' 

The  Doctor  rose,  and  agitatedly 
walked  to  the  window,  looked  out  on 
the  ilarkness,  and  returned  to  the 
album.  ! 

'  He  must  have  sent  that  to  his  ' 
mother,  and  the  poorold  wife  takes  this 
way  of  showing  it  to  me — as  if  there 
were  any  reason  to  suj^pose  I  would 
not  be  glad  to  see  it  !  I  wonder  if  he 
has  written  to  her  ? ' 

He  walked  up  and  down,  his 
plump  hands  clasped  at  his  back,  his 
head  bowed. 

Madge  was  relieved  of  one  difficulty 
— that  of  explaining  how  the  portrait 
came  there.  The  other  difficulty — how 
to  answer  the  question  had  Jack  writ- 
ten— she  avoided. 

'  Are  you  sorry  he  went  away  1 '  she 
said,  softly. 

'  No,  Madge,  no — if  I  may  judge 
from  that  photograph,  the  banishment 
has  done  him  good,  although  it  has 
caused  us  much  more  pain  than  I  care 
to  think  about.' 

'  Suppose  he  were  to  come  in  just 
now  ? — what  would  you  say  ? ' 

The  Doctor  halted  and  lifted  up  his 
head  :  there  was  a  sad  firmness  in  his 
expression,  although  his  lij)  trem- 
bled. 

'  r  would  say  to  him,  Have  you  kept 
your  promise  this  time.  Jack  ?  Have 
you  lived  an  honourable  life — have 
you  worked  1 ' 

'  And  if  he  answered  Yes — would 
you  believe  him  1 ' 

The  Doctor  took  off  his  glasses, 
wiped  them,  and  when  he  had  replaced 
them,  looked  again  at  the  new  photo- 
graph. 

'  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  slowly  and 
as  if  sjjeaking  to  himself  ;  '  he  deceiv- 
ed me  so  often,  that  I  came  at  last  to 
douV)t  everything  he  told  me.  He 
never  knew  how  hard  it  was  for  me 


to  endure  that  feeling — he  never  knew 
how  long  I  endured  his  extravagances 
before  I  allowed  it  to  take  possession 
of  me.' 

She  was  silent ;  he  resumed  his 
march  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
head  bowed. 

'  I  never  told  you  how  it  was  he  had 
to  go  away,'  the  Doctor  went  on,  and 
his  husky  voice  showed  that  he  was 
deeply  agitated.  '  Whilst  he  was  a 
student  he  spent  more  of  his  time  at 
hoi'se  races  than  at  his  studies.  Again 
and  again  I  had  to  pay  debts  for  him 
amounting  to  stuns  which  I  could  ill 
affi)rd,  and  each  time  he  pledged  his 
word  that  he  would  never  bet  again. 
He  passed  his  examination  fairly  well, 
as  I  was  astonished  to  learn  — — ' 

'  But  he  was  very  clever,'  she  said, 
cpiickly. 

'  1  suj)pose  he  must  have  been,  or 
he  would  never  have  lived  as  he  did 
and  contrived  to  pass.  I  agreed  that 
he  should  act  as  my  assistant,  and  im- 
plored him  to  remember  the  responsi- 
bilities he  was  entering  upon,  and  to 
shun  horse-races  and  betting  as  he 
would  shun  the  devil.  .  .  .  He  was 
not  a  bad  lad  at  bottom,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  promised 
to  obey  me  to  the  letter.' 

The  Doctor  paused,  wiped  his  glasses 
carefully,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  that 
became  gradually  lirm  and  even  stern, 
whilst  she  listened  calmly,  her  eyes 
never  moving  from  his  face. 

'  Things  went  on  well  enough  for 
al)0ut  a  year,  and  on  several  occasions 
the  lad's  knowledge  astonished  and  de- 
lighted me.  We  had  a  difficult  case 
of  a  poor  woman  in  the  village  :  she 
required  constant  attention,  and  I 
trusted  Jack  to  see  her  whenever  I 
might  be  absent.  One  day  I  had  to 
go  to  Chelmsford,  not  expecting  to  be 
many  hours  away,  but  I  gave  him 
special  instructions  about  this  case. 
An  urgent  message  came  from  her 
husband  begging  that  the  doctor  would 
come  at  once.  Jack  sent  some  medi- 
cine back  with  the  answer  that  he  had 
to  catch  a   train,  but  that  his  father 
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would  call  as  soon  as  he  returned.  It 
was  late  at  night  before  I  reached 
home  ;  Jack  had  not  been  seen  all  day. 
I  went  to  the  poor  woman.  She  died 
that  night.' 

The  Doctor  wiped  his  glasses  more 
vigorously  than  ever. 

'  But  might  she  have  recovered  if — 
if ' 

'  If  she  had  been  attended  to  at 
once  1  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate 
the  scandal  went  abroad  that  she  had 
died  in  consequence  of  the  doctor's 
neglect.  The  scandal  became  louder 
when  it  was  known  that  the  train 
Jack  had  been  so  anxious  to  catch 
was  to  take  him  to  London  so  that  he 
might  start  early  next  morning  for 
the  Derby.' 

Her  eyes  drooped  for  the  first  time, 
and  she  whispered  to  herself,  '  Oh, 
Jack  ! ' 

'  Ho  came  back  two  days  after  with 
a  shamed  face  and  repentant  enough, 
for  he  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  had  received  what  they  call  the 
^'  straight  tip  "  from  Sir  Montague 
Lewis's  trainer,  and  he  had  been  se- 
cretly betting  heavily  on  the  event. 
His  anxiety  to  learn  the  result  over- 
came all  prudence,  all  sense  of  duty, 
and  all  remembrance  of  his  promise  to 
me.  The  disgrace  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  here  after  such  conduct.  No 
one  would  trust  him — even  I  could 
not.  I  was  angry,  perhaps  too  angry. 
I  paid  his  debts,  gave  him  fifty  pounds, 
and  told  him  to  go,  and  I  desired  him 
neither  to  see  me  nor  write  to  me  un- 
til he  had  atoned  for  the  past  by  work- 
ing his  way  to  some  position  of  trust 
and  respectability  in  his  profession  or 
anything  else.  He  was  sullen,  as  I 
thought  then,  and  made  no  answer. 
He  did  not  even  say  he  was  sorry  for 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  me. 
Now,  I  think  his  silence  was  owing  to 
remorse  ;  he  felt  that  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  his  conduct,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  make  one.  He  went  away 
without  speaking,  without  coming  to 
say  good-bye,  although  I  waited  for 


him  here — God  knows  with  what  an 
aching  heart.  Then,  when  I  knew 
that  he  had  gone,  without  giving  me 
one  sign  of  regret  or  repentance,  I  felt 
angry — indignant.  I  heard  that  he 
had  enlisted  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  that  was  all  for  five  years.  .  .  . 
Poor  lad,  poor  lad,  he  was  not  bad  at 
the  bottom.' 

He  went  to  the  window  and  now 
looked  out  upon  utter  darkness. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  ;  there  was 
sadness  but  no  tears  in  her  gentle 
eyes.  She  looked  down  at  the  photo- 
graphs, and  did  not  speak.  Glancing 
at  him,  without  raising  her  head,  she 
could  make  out  that  the  old  man's 
broad  shoulders  were  moving  strangely. 

By-and-by  he  turned  towards  her 
again.  His  face  was  not  so  ruddy  as 
usual,  neither  was  his  voice  so  firm. 

'  Do  you  know,  Madge,'  he  said, 
with  an  attempt  to  smUe  so  pitiful 
that  it  made  her  breath  come  quick — 
'  Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  are  often  harshest  to  those  whom 
we  love  most.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  expect  so 
much  more  from  them  than  from 
others. ' 

'  Maybe,'  he  answered  weariedly. 
Then  he  gave  himself  a  shake,  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog  who  has  just  step- 
ped out  of  the  water,  and  he  spoke  in 
something  like  his  ordinary  tone.  '  We 
won't  talk  any  more  about  this ;  you 
understand  it  all  now,  and  talking 
about  it  only  puts  me  out.  In  future 
let  us  be  silent  on  this  subject.  Close 
the  book.' 

She  did  so,  and  his  face  seemed  to 
brighten  as  if  the  unhappy  thoughts 
were  shut  out  with  the  photographs. 

'  I  wonder  if  dinner  is  ready — I'm 
hungry. ' 

IV. 

John  Aylmer  was  bold  in  his  ad- 
vances— in  fun ;  but  he  was  shy  to 
a  degree  when  in  earnest.  Tlie  con- 
siderations of  his  position  which  had 
controlled    him    at    first    had    imper- 
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ceptibly  disappeared,  and  all  his  future 
hopes  seemed  to  circle  round  the 
sun-hope  of  winning  Madge.  But  for 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  tell  her 
his  real  feelings.  That  graceful  calm- 
ness, that  sweet  smile  which  seemed 
always  to  welcome  him,  and  seemed 
always  friendly,  still  seemed  to  keep 
him  at  a  long  distance  from  her. 

Once  he  had  solemnly  taken  her 
hand  in  his,  and,  holding  it  up  as  if  he 
were  disposed  to  kiss  it,  he  said, 

'  What  a  pretty  little  hand  you  have 

got-' 

'  Yes,  sixes  fit  me  easily. ' 

She  always  bi-ought  him  back  to  the 
earth  with  some  common-place  like 
that,  just  when  he  thought  courage 
and  opportunity  to  speak  had  been 
granted  to  him. 

Some  outlet  for  his  feelings  was 
necessary  ;  so,  as  he  tramped  along  the 
by-paths  of  the  roads,  crushing  out  the 
pleasant  odour  of  the  autumn  leaves 
at  every  step  ;  he  was  constantly  writ- 
ing imaginary  letters  to  her. 

"'  May  I  tell  you,  Madge  (that  is  the 
name  by  which  I  always  think  of  you 
— may  I  use  it  ?) ;  may  I  tell  you, 
Madge,  how  you  have  taken  possession 
of  me — heart  and  soul  ?  May  I  tell 
you  how  amidst  all  our  chaffing  I  am 
painfully  in  earnest?  Hove  you.  It 
is  wrong.  I  have  duties  to  perform  ; 
1  am  poor,  and  cannot  offer  you  a 
home  at  once.  It  is  wrong  to  ask 
you  to  wait,  but,  oh  Madge,  my  dar- 
ling ! 

'  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  into  rhap- 
sodies— if  I  can  help  it ;  but  the 
thought  of  your  hand  resting  in  mine 
makes  me  feel  as  strong  as  a  giant — 
aye,  two  giants — and  ready  to  meet 
any  moi'tal  difficulty  that  might  turn 
up.  The  thought  of  losing  you,  of  you 
going  away  to  somebody  else,  makes 
me  feel  as  weak  and  hopeless  as  that 
poor  old  man  in  the  lower  village  who 
is  in  the  last  stage  of  typhoid  fever. 
And ' 

But  he  didn't  like  that  professional 
simile,  and  on  consideration  he  began 
another  letter  as  he  tramped  onward 


through  the  green  fields  and  up  to  the 
farm  where  he  had  to  see  a  patient. 

Dr.  Humphreys  saw  quite  well  what 
was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  his  young 
colleague.  He  was  sorry  to  see  him 
take  the  affair  so  much  to  heart,  as 
was  apparent  to  friendly  eyes,  in  spite 
of  his  show  of  mirth.  Mi-s.  Humph- 
reys was  nervous  and  did  not  like  the 
affair.  Then  the  doctor  laughed  and 
said  : 

'Why,  witie,  we  married  on  nothing 
a  year,  and  it  didn't  turn  out  such  a 
miserable  business  after  all. ' 

Then  Mrs.  Humphreys  looked 
straight  in  the  eyes  of  a  human  being, 
for  once  in  a  way,  and  smiling,  rested 
her  frail  faded  little  hand  in  his  large 
palm. 

'  Very  well,  we'll  leave  them  to  set- 
tle it  between  themselves,'  said  the, 
Doctor,  cheerily. 

At  the  foot  of  the  garden  there  was 
a  substantially  built  summer-house,  in 
which  one  was  secure  against  rain,  and 
a  large  willow  which  shadowed  the 
entrance  afforded  considerable  protec- 
tion against  wind.  The  interior  was 
large  enough  to  hold  ten  or  a  dozen 
people,  and  besides  the  usual  seats  at 
the  sides,  there  was  a  little  table  and 
a  wire  work  rocking-chair.  Here,  in 
his  few  hours  of  leisure,  the  Doctor 
was  fond  of  sitting  in  the  chair,  i-ock- 
ing  himself  slowly,  while  he  read  the 
'  Lancet,'  or  some  new  medical  work. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  was  as  quiet 
here  as  if  he  had  '  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,'  for  which  he  had  of- 
ten pretended  to  sigh. 

Madge,  too  had  discovered  that 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  the  hut 
was  a  very  pleasant  place  indeed,  in 
which  either  to  work  or  to  read,  even 
in  autumn.  She  had  a  fancy  for  being 
alone  at  times,  and  she  found  that 
here  she  was  rarely  disturbed.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  cold,  but  she  had 
the  practical  turn  of  mind  which  in- 
duced her  to  take  plenty  of  warm 
wi-aps  with  her  when  she  went  out  to 
the  hut  on  these  cold  days. 
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There  John  Aylmer  found  her  at 
noon  on  the  day  after  her  conversation 
with  the  Doctor.  The  sky  was  aglow 
with  heat,  and  misty  exhalations  were 
slowly  rising  from  the  earth.  The 
trees  were  beginning  to  look  bare,  and 
brown  was  the  predominant  colour  of 
the  foliage  around  ;  but  the  bower  was 
covered  with  ivy,  and  it  jn-esented  to 
the  eye  a  fresh  green,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight. 

She  was  imitating  the  Doctor  as  far 
as  rocking  herself  to  and  fi'o  in  the 
wirework  chair  might  be  considered  an 
imitation  ;  but  the  book  she  had  taken 
out  to  read  lay  on  her  lap  unheeded. 
Dreaming,  dreaming,  and  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  fading  leaves  and  the 
brilliant  colours  they  displayed  all 
ai'ound  her,  glancing  and  flashing  with 
strange  beauty  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fell  upon  them. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  see  Ayl- 
mer as  he  stood  in  the  doorway. 

'  May  I  come  in  % '  he  said,  laughing 
at  her  abstraction. 

She  started  and  hastily  snatched  up 
her  book  as  if  she  meant  to  pretend 
that  she  had  been  reading,  but  she 
met  his  merry  eyes,  and  she  laughed 
with  him. 

'  Certainly,  come  in,  Mr.  Aylmer. 
I  was  away  sweeping  cobwebs  off  the 
moon — sun,  1  ought  to  say,  perhaps, 
at  this  time  of  day. ' 

'  Day  dreams,  and  what  sort  of 
dreams  were  they  and  what  about  ? ' 

'  Very  pleasant,  and  about — no- 
thing.' 

'  Do  you  often  dream  about  no- 
thing ? ' 

*  Very  often,'  she  answered,  with 
that  quiet  smile  which  made  her  ap- 
pear to  Aylmer  angelic,  and  yet  kept 
him  so  far  away  from  her. 

'  I  dream,  too,  but  then  it  is  always 
about  something.' 

He  was  still  standing  in  the  door- 
way, and  half  unconsciously  he  caught 
one  of  the  willow  branches  and  broke 
it  off. 

'  That  must  be  a  great  satisfaction.' 

'Whatr 
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'  To  dream  about  something.  My 
dreams  are  all  chaos.' 

He  glanced  at  her  wistfully  and 
seated  himself  on  the  form  nearest  to- 
the  chair,  twirling  the  willow  branch 
between  his  fingers. 

'  I  have  had  such  a  strange  dream 
lately,' he  said,  nervously  ;  '  it  was  just 
like  a  story — only  it  did  not  finish  be- 
fore I  wakened.      Shall  I  tell  you  1 ' 

'  If  you  ])lease. ' 

He  bent  towards  her  and  timidly- 
placed  his  hand  upon  hers — the  one 
she  was  resting  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

She  did  not  withdraw  the  hand,  and 
he  was  pleased. 

'  "Well,  once  upon  a  time ' 

'  A  very  original  beginning  ! '  she 
exclaimed,  laughing,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  clapping  her  hands  withdraw- 
ing the  one  he  held. 

'  But  you  know  a  story  is  no  good 
unless  it  begins  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  style  and  form.' 

'  Well  ? ' 

'  Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  poor  young  man.  But  he  was  an 
ambitious  young  man  and  he  wanted 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He 
was  always  repeating  to  himself  the 
axiom — "What  man  has  done,  man 
may  do,"  and  he  wanted  to  do  a  gi-eat 
deal.  He  had  a  mother  who  had 
helped  him  forward  by  much  self-sac- 
rifice, and  he  wanted  to  repay  her. 
So  he  resolved  that  he  would  never, 
never  marry  under  any  temptation. 
But  it  came  to  pass  that  he  saw  a 
beautiful  princess,  and  his  heart  went 
away  from  him,  and  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself.' 

He  paused  :  there  was  a  quiet  ear- 
nestness in  his  voice  and  manner, 
which  became  more  and  more  intense 
as  he  proceeded. 

She  rocked  herself  gently  in  the 
chair,  a  smiling  expression  as  of  won- 
der and  amusement  on  her  face,  her 
eyes  looking  straight  into  his. 

'  Well,  when  he  saw  the  princess  1 ' 

'  Ah,  then  he  did  not  know  what 
to    do.      He  reasoned  with    himself  ; 
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be  told  himself  again  and  again 
that  it  was  madness  to  imagine  that 
the  beautiful  pi-incess  would  ever  cast 
a  look  of  favonr  upon  him  ;  he  re- 
called the  serious  duties  he  had  to  per- 
form, the  debt  he  owed  to  his  mother, 
and  he  sternly  resolved  to  escape  from 
this  folly.  But  whenever  he  saw  the 
lady,  reason  forsook  him,  and  his  love 
made  him  blind  to  all  consequences. 
Was  it  not  a  mad  love  ? ' 

'  Decidedly  :  why  did  not  his  f  i-iends 
send  him  to  an  asylum  ? ' 

'  He  was  very  cunning — or  thought 
he  was,  and  his  friends  did  not  know 
of  his  madness.  But  he  did  think  of 
putting  himself  into  an  asylum  or  of 
running  away  on  board  a  man-of-war 
just  to  escape  her  fascination — fascin- 
ation which  altered  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.' 

'  Was  she  so  veiy  terrible  ? ' 

Madge  felt  her  heart  beating  quick, 
for  she  began  to  understand,  although 
she  pretended  still  to  believe  that  he 
was  only  telling  a  story. 

'  She  was  veiy  terrible  to  him,  be- 
cause of  his  fear  that  he  could  never 
win  her.  Night  and  day  her  eyes — - 
strange,  quiet,  tender  eyes — her  face, 
her  form  haunted  him.  He  was  often 
near  her  always  yearning  to  tell  her 
how  he  loved  her— and  yet  he  dare  not.' 

Madge  gradually  ceased  rocking  the 
chair,  and  her  smile  was  slowly  giving 
place  to  a  look  of  anxiety.  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  escape  if  she  could 
have  done  so  without  causing  him 
pain. 

He  suddenly  altered  his  tone  from 
that  of  earnestness  to  one  of  heroic 
burlesque.  But  she  saw  quite  clearly 
that  the  burlesque  was  only  a  very 
transparent  mask. 

*  One  day  he  found  her  alone — as  it 
might  be  here,  in  this  arbour.  She 
was  very  kind  and  gracious — just  like 
you — and  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer.  He  felt  that  he  must  speak 
or  go  raving  mad.  So,  he  dropped 
down  on  his  knees  Just  like  this — A'ery 
ridiculous,  isn't  if?  —  and  he  cried, 
*'  Madge,  I  love  you.'" 


She  would  have  sprung  back  from 
him,  but  he  had  clasped  her  round  the 
waist  and  held  her  in  such  a  passion- 
ate grasp  that  she  could  not  move. 

'  Mr.  Aylmer  ! '  she  gasped  in  a  de- 
gree of  terror  for  which  the  circum- 
stances did  not  seem  to  account. 

He  released  her  instantly,  and  rose, 
at  the  same  time  picking  up  the  \\\\- 
low  branch  which  had  fallen  on  the 
floor. 

She,  too,  rose,  but  quietly,  although 
there  was  a  wild  startled  look  in  her 
eyes. 

'  I  beg  your  pai'don,  he  said  huskily, 
and  somewhat  incoherently.  '  I  did 
not  know — I  thought — or  rather,  I 
hoped — but  that's  no  matter  now.  I 
beg  your  pardon.' 

She  was  trembling  as  if  with  sud- 
den cold  ;  her  book  had  dropped  upon 
the  floor.  He  stooped,  and  placed  it 
on  the  table.  She  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering pain  as  great  as  that  of  Aylmer. 

'  Forgive  me,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
her  hands  resting,  or  rather  clutching 
the  back  of  the  chair,  her  eyelids  with 
their  long  dark  lashes  screening  her 
eyes. 

'  Forgive  you  ! '  he  said  sadly  :  '  I 
cannot  forgive  you  for  being  beautiful ; 
cannot  forgive  you  for  being  the  wo- 
man who  would  have  made  my  life 
complete  and  happy.  There  is  no  for- 
giveness needed  for  that.  By-and-by 
I  shall  think  of  you  as  a  sweet  vision 
which  insj)ii-ed  me  with  new  strength 
and  new  courage  to  dare  the  worst 
that  I  might  encounter  in  the  world. 
Just  now  ! — Oh,  Madge,  let  me  tell 
you  what  you  have  been  and  are  to  me.' 

'  No,  no  !  '  she  cried,  excitedly;  *  do 
not  speak  any  more,  do  not  tell  me 
any  more.  Forgive  me,  forgive  me  if  I 
have  done  anything  to  mislead  you — 
I  am  married  and  my  husband  lives.' 

The  ghastly  whiteness  of  his  face 
showed  that  the  pulsation  of  his  heart 
had  stopi)ed  for  an  instant  at  that 
confession  which  killed  all  hope.  He 
di'opped  the  willow  branch  on  the 
floor  ;  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  walked 
hurriedly  away. 
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Married  !  .  .  .  He  did  not  care 
to  inquire  to  whom  1  or  when  or 
where  ?  The  one  fact  was  enough  for 
him  ;  and  a  kind  of  superstitious  hor- 
ror seized  him  at  the  idea  that  he  had 
fallen  headlong  in  love  with  the  wife 
of  another  man  !  But  how  was  he  to 
know? 

He  did  not  blame  her.  No  doubt 
she  had  good  reasons  for  concealing 
her  position  ;  and  looking  back  on  all 
her  conduct  towards  him,  he  at  once 
ac([uitted  herof  anythinglike  coquetry. 
She  had  never  led  him  on ;  she  had 
never  played  any  of  those  tricks  which 
in  mere  fun  women  are  apt  to  play  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  triumph  over  the 
man  they  have  attracted.  On  the 
contrary,  she  had  been  always  severely 
practical ;  and  he  was  able  to  see  now 
the  many  kindly  ways  in  which  she 
had  endeavoured  to  warn  him  off. 

And  he  had  thought  it  was  just  her 
way,  and  that  when  she  knew  how 
much  he  loved  her,  she  would  pity  him, 
and,  by-and-by,  come  to  love  him  in 
return.  How  he  had  dreamed  about 
that — how  he  had  hoped  ! 
And  now  ! — 

Miss  Richardson  did  not  appear  at 
dinner,  the  excuse  being  a  severe  at- 
tack of  cold  and  headache. 

There  was  silence  at  the  meal,  ex- 
cept when  the  Doctoi',  in  the  course 
of  carving,  told  one  of  his  old  jokes, 
which  he  enjoyed  more  thoroughly 
than  anybody  and  always  laughed  as 
heartily  as  if  he  had  never  heai^d  it 
before. 

Mrs.  Humphreys  left  the  table 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  see 
what  she  could  do  for  Miss  Richard- 
son. The  Doctor  was  eating  apple 
and  cheese  at  the  time.  Aylmer  was 
cracking  a  walnut  with  singular  de- 
liberation. In  the  midst  of  the  oper- 
ation he  suddenly  spoke. 

'  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  surprise, 
Doctor.' 

'  Don't  spoil    my   digestion,    what- 
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ever   you    do,'  was  the   laughing  ex- 
clamation. 

'  I  hope  not.  You  know  that  I 
have  always  been  anxious  to  see  a  bit 
of  the  world  before  I  settle  down  to 
steady  practice.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course — we  all  have 
that  notion  at  your  age.' 

'  Well,  I  have  an  offer  from  the  P. 
and  O.  Company,  and  I  leave  here  to- 
morrow. ' 

The  Doctor  did  look  as  if  this  news 
would  interfere  with  his  digestion. 

'  To-morrow  !  nonsense  :  you  can't. ' 

'  I  must ! ' 

The  Doctor  peeled  his  second  apple 
in  silence.  Then  :  '  I  don't  under 
stand  this  sudden  move.  Been  quar 
relling  with  Madge — eh  1 

'  Oh  no  !  I  shall  never  quarrel  with 
her.' 

His  unusually  grave  face  and  man- 
ner puzzled  the  kindly  Doctor. 

'  It's  lucky  we  are  not  busy  just 
now,  or  this  would  have  put  me  about.' 

'  I  would  not  have  gone  so  suddenly 
if  you  had  been  busy.  But  I  want  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  my  mother, 
and  I  lose  the  appointment  if  I  don't 
start  in  a  fortnight.' 

'  At  any  rate,  you'll  stay  to  di'ink 
my  health  to-m  ox-row  night  at  dinner, 
and  you  can  take  the  late  train  up. 
Come,  now,  there's  a  good  fellow,'  he 
added,  seeing  Aylmer  hesitate,  '  Don't 
deny  me  that  favour. ' 

'  I  cannot,  when  you  ask  me  that 
way.' 

'  That's  right.  We'll  square  ac- 
counts in  the  morning  ;  dinner  shall 
be  eai"ly,  so  that  we  can  have  as  long 
an  evening  as  possible,  and  I'll  ask 
Brown  to  take  a  turn  for  me  if  I  hap- 
pen to  be  wanted.  But  is  there  no- 
thing about  Madge  in  this  1 ' 

Again  hesitation,  and  then  reluct- 
antly : — '  Yes.' 

'  I  thought  so  ;  but  I  see  you  don't 

care  to  explain,  and  I  won't  press  you, 

although  I  suppose  the  whole  thing  is, 

that  she  has  refused  you.' 

Aylmer  nodded. 

'  I  am  sorry,  for  she  will   make  a 
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capital  wife  to  somebody,  and  I  wisli 
you  had  got  her.' 

Aylmer  said  nothing ;  he  had  a 
secret  to  keep  ;  but  he  wondered  in  a 
dreamy  way  what  the  Doctor  would 
say  when  he,  too,  learned  that  Madge 
was  mariied.  He  packed  his  jiort- 
manteau  that  night,  and  before  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning  he  had 
ordered  a  trap  to  be  at  the  door  in 
time  to  enable  him  to  catch  the  9  p.m. 
train  for  London. 

The  party  in  honour  of  the  Doctor's 
birthday  was  to  consist  simply  of  the 
family,  Madge  was  late ;  Mrs. 
Humphreys  was  very  nervous.  The 
drawing-room  was  cold,  and  the  Doc- 
tor pi'oposed  that  they  should  at  once 
go  into  the  dining-room,  where  there 
was  a  blazing  tire.  There  were  only 
four  of  the  party,  but  after  being  a 
few  minutes  in  the  room,  the  Doctor 
observed  that  the  table  had  been  laid 
for  five. 

'  Why,  who  is  our  guest  ? '  he  said. 
'  I  thought  there  was  to  be  nobody 
here  but  ourselves  1 ' 

Mrs.  Humphreys  fidgeted,  looked 
confused,  and  was  i-elieved  by  the 
ojiening  of  the  door,  and  the  entrance 
of  Madge,  accompanied  by  the  fine- 
looking  fellow  the  Doctor  had  seen  in 
the  ])hotograph  album. 
'  It's  Jack — my  son  !  ' 
And  the  old  man  took  him  in  his 
ai*ms,  with  a  low  muttered — '  Thank 
God!' 

'  A  birthday  present,'  said  Madge, 
quietly,  '  and  we  ask  your  forgive- 
ness. ' 

'  For  what  1 ' 

'  For  disobeying  you  and  pleasing 
ourselves,'  said  Jack  calmly ;  '  she  is 
my  wife.' 

The  Doctor  was  staggered  at  this 
revelation.  Aylmer  stood  by  quite 
calm,  but  rather  pale.  Presently  the 
Doctor  said,  with  an  emotional  gulp  : 
— *  God  bless  you  both  ! — I  am  glad 
you  have  come  back,  lad.' 

Then  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
the  story  of  Jack's  career  was  told, 
and  the  details  repeated  often.     He 


had  not  gone  away  as  a  soldier,  but  as 
one  of  the  medical  staff  appointed  to 
attend  the  army  in  Abyssinia  ;  he  had 
earned  distinction  in  the  campaign, 
and  he  had  won  the  right  to  come  back, 
having  fulfilled  his  father's  angry  de- 
mand that  he  should  do  something  to 
])rove  himself  capable  of  woi'k.  But 
before  going  he  had  induced  Madge  to 
become  his  wife.  They  both  asked 
forgiveness,  and  it  was  given. 

Jack  was-  the  hero  of  the  evening  ; 
Alymer  was  very  silent,  although  he 
tried  to  appear  cheerful.  When  he 
spoke,  however,  they  all  noticed  a 
curious  hesitation  in  his  speech,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  keep  down  some- 
thing that  was  I'ising  in  his  throat. 
He  gave  Jack  a  hearty  grasp  of  the 
hand,  which  meant  plainly,  '  You  are 
a  lucky  fellow.'  He  seldom  looked  at 
Madge,  and  when  he  did  speak  to  her 
it  was  with  an  efibrt  to  aj)pear  cheer- 
ful which  was  painfully  evident  to 
those  who  understood  the  position  of 
the  two. 

The  Doctor  was  happy  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  his  wife  was  proportionately 
happy.  The  reconciliation  was  com- 
plete, and  she  felt  that  now  her  home 
would  be  glad  indeed. 

After  dinner,  Madge  was  asked  to 
sing,  and  she  chose  the  old  song, 
'  Hame,  hame,  hame  ; '  but  there  was 
a  lightness  in  the  touch,  as  if  the  final 
couplet  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 

'  Yet  the  sun  through  the  mirk,  -seems  to  promise 
to  me, 
I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  countree.' 

And  when  the  last  lingering  notes 
of  the  pathetic  but  now  pleasant  air 
were  hushed,  Alymer  hastily  said 
'  Good-bye '  to  all.  He  took  her  hand 
very  gently  in  both  his  own,  and 
there  was  a  fervent  '  God  bless  you  ' 
in  his  eyes,  although  he  could  not 
s])eak.  In  her  ex])ression  there  were 
res])ect,  regi-et,  and  gratitude. 

They  all  stood  at  the  window  to 
watch  him  as  he  mounted  the  gig  :  he 
waved  his  hand,  and  said  again  faintly, 
'Good-bye.' 

As  he  was  driven  to  the  station  he 
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i-ealised  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 
called  Madge's  conundrum  : — 

'There  are  so  many  things  which 


we  fancy  ought  to  come  that  do  not : 
and  so,  we  go  on  in  periods  of  un 
finished  chords.' 
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BY    LOUISA    MURRAY,     STAMFORD,     ONT. 


IN  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
and  till  long  after  the  days  when 
St.  Francis  embraced  Poverty  as  his 
beloved  bride,  beggary  was  far  from 
being  looked  upon  as  the  disgraceful 
mode  of  life  it  is  now  considered.  The 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  was  un- 
derstood in  the  most  literal  sense,  and 
the  representatives  of  Lazarus  profited 
accordingly.  It  was  only  natural  that 
when  alms-giving  was  held  to  be  the 
greatest  of  virtues  and  the  surest  pass- 
port into  Paradise,  the  sins  and  short- 
comings of  those  who  gave  opportun- 
ity for  its  exercise  should  be  compla- 
cently I'egarded.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  re- 
volted nobles  did  not  disdain  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Les  Gueux,  and  to 
carry  the  beggar's  wooden  dish  as  their 
badge.  It  is  a  popular  tradition  in 
Scotland  that  James  V.,  called  the 
King  of  the  Commons,  and  said  to  be 
the  author  of  the  ballads  of  '  The  Jolly 
Beggar'  and  the  '  Gaberlunzie  Man,' 
used  to  wander  among  the  common 
people  in  search  of  adventures,  dis- 
guised as  a  beggar.  Similar  traditions 
are  to  be  found  in  every  land.  Old 
ballads  tell  us  that  lords  and  ladies  of 
high  degree  have  concealed  themselves 
beneath  the  mendicant's  tattered  garb, 
and  mystical  legends  teach  that  those 
who  have  charitably  entertained  beg- 
gars have  sometimes  found  them  trans- 
formed into  celestial  visitants.     The 


legend  of  the  mysterious  beggar,  with 
whom  St.  Martin  divided  his  cloak, 
the  ballad  of  '  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green  and  his  Pretty  Daugh- 
ter Bessie,'  the  story  of  that  bare- 
footed beggar  maid  '  more  beautiful 
than  day,'  whom  King  Cophetua  made 
his  queen,  and  Tennyson  has  placed 
among  the  immortals  of  poetry,  are 
well-known  examples.  Nor  is  the 
ci'aft  destitute  of  classical  associations. 
There  is  the  story  of  Belisarius  beg- 
ging an  obolus,  and  Augustus 
Cpesar's  strange  custom  of  sitting  one 
day  in  every  year  at  his  palace  gate 
in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  to  receive 
alms  from  the  passers  by.  Above  all, 
has  it  not  Ijeen  suggested  that  Homer 
was  a  beggar  ? 

Even  in  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
England,  long  after  the  Catholic  faith 
had  ceased  to  be  the  dominant  form  of 
worship  there,  and  the  example  of  the 
Brethren  who  wore  the  cord  of  St. 
Fi-ancis  ceased  to  give  an  odour  of 
sanctity  to  mendicancy,  a  prestige  of 
mingled  piety  and  romance  still  lin- 
gered round  the  poor  pensioners  of 
charity  and  commoners  of  air  in  the 
eyes  of  fanciful  and  unconventional 
natures.  '  There  was  a  Yorick  once,' 
says  Charles  Lamb,  '  whom  it  would 
not  have  shamed  to  sit  down  at  the 
Beggars'  Feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in 
his  benediction,  aye,  and  his  mite,  too, 
for  a  companionable  symbol.'     What 
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reader  does  not  know  that  delightful 
essay,  '  A  Complaint  of  the  Decay  of 
Beggai'S  ? '  Yet  who  could  write  about 
beggars  without  quoting  some  of  its 
exquisite  bits  of  humour  ?  '  In  tale 
or  history,'  says  Lamb,  '  your  beggar 
is  ever  your  just  antipode  to  your 
king.  .  .  Rags,  which  are  the  re- 
proach of  comparative  poverty,  are  the 
beggar's  robes  and  insignia  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  full  dress,  the  suit  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  show  himself 
in  public.  He  is  never  out  of  the 
fashion,  or  limpeth  awkwardly  behind 
it.  He  is  not  required  to  put  on  coui-t 
mourning.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
is  not  obliged  to  study  appearances.' 

'  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall,' 

sang  John  Bunyan,  who,  it  has  been 
surmised,  may  have  had  gipsy  blood 
in  his  veins ;  and  Charles  Lamb, 
though  never  suspected  of  any  here- 
ditary vagrant  taint,  dilates  in  his 
whimsical  and  inimitable  manner  on 
the  freedom  from  all  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  respectable  people  en- 
joyed by  him  who  takes  his  stand  on 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder,  or 
rather  on  no  rung  at  all,  but  on  the  bare 
ground.  'The  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world  concern  not  him  ;  the  price  of 
stock  or  land  affects  him  not ;  no  man 
goes  to  law  with  him  ;  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  become  bail  or  surety  for  any 
one  ;  no  man  troubles  him  with  ques- 
tioning his  religion  or  politics  ;  he  is 
the  only  free  man  in  the  universe.  .  . 
There  is  a  dignity  springing  from  the 
very  depth  of  his  desolation,  as  to  be 
naked  is  so  mvich  nearer  to  being  a 
man  than  to  go  in  livery.'  And  in 
that  vein  of  playful  mockery,  which 
in  Lamb  so  often  reminds  us  of  Cer- 
vantes, he  declares,  '  If  I  were  not 
the  independent  gentleman  I  am, 
rather  than  I  would  be  a  retainer  to 
the  great,  a  led  captive,  or  a  poor  re- 
lation, I  would  choose,  out  of  the  true 
greatness  and  delicacy  of  my  mind,  to 
be  a  beggar  ! ' 

Scotland    tolerated    beggars  much 
longer  than  England.       Bums,  with 


all  his  pride  and  independence,  often 
in  his  poems  and  letters  adverts  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  reduced  to  beg- 
gary in  his  old  age,  and  seems  to  think 
such  a  fate  had  its  compensations.  In 
his  dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  he 
says  : — 

'  And  when  T  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
The  Lord  be  thankit  I  can  hetr.' 

Again,  in  his  '  Epistle  to  Davie,'  he 
stoically  contemplates  beggary  as  the 
last  resource  for  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther poet,  and  contrasting  the  hard- 
ships of  such  a  life  with  what  he 
chooses  to  consider  its  advantages— 
the  free  enjoyment  of  nature,  the  ab- 
sence of  woi-ldly  care,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that — 

'  Nae  farther  we  can  fa',' 

makes  them  turn  the  scale  in  its  fa- 
vour. No  doubt  a  certainty  that  pre- 
cluded any  farther  strviggle  with  foi- 
tune  would  have  a  grim  attraction  for 
Burns,  harrassed  as  he  continually 
was  with  the  dread  of  social  defeat 
and  downfall.  '  The  Jolly  Beggars  ' 
is  his  only  attempt  at  di-amatic  repre- 
sentation, and  in  it  he  depicts  the  va- 
grant crew  whom  he  had  often  seen 
at  Poosie  Nansie's,  in  the  midst  of 
theii-  reckless  revels,  with  a  vigour 
and  vividness  which  have  made  some 
critics  consider  it  the  most  perfect  of 
all  his  poems.  Walter  Scott,  who, 
like  Burns,  had  sympathy  with  every 
phase  of  human  nature,  looked  with 
no  unkindly  eye  on  the  '  auld  gaber- 
lunzie  man,'  who  was  in  bondage  to 
no  master,  and  took  his  alms  as  a  loan 
which  God  Himself  had  undertaken 
to  repay  with  interest.  The  genial 
portrait  of  Edie  Ochiltree  sufficiently 
shows  this. 

In  Goldsmith's  exquisite  picture  of 
the  village  preacher,  his  kindness  to 
the  well-remembered  beggar  and  to 
all  the  vagrant  train,  is  given  a  con- 
spicuous place.  But  Goldsmith  was 
an  Irishman,  and  had  some  vagrant 
propensities  and  experiences  of  his 
own,   and   perhaps   it  was  only  as  a 
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concession  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
English  public,  for  whom  he  wrote, 
that  he  made  his  model  pastor  chide 
the  wanderings  with  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  sympathised  in  his  heart. 

Ireland,  almost  to  the  middle  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  was,  in  truth, 
a  land  of  beggars.  Half  the  popula- 
tion, at  least,  were,  more  or  less,  men- 
dicants. When  the  old  potatoes  had 
given  out,  and  the  new  ones  had  not 
come  in,  many  of  the  peasant  holders 
of  small  lots  of  land  habitually  shut 
up  their  cabins,  and,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  turned  out  to  beg  for  '  a 
bit  and  a  sup  and  a  night's  lodging  ' 
from  those  who  were  somewhat  better 
off.  These  poor  travellers,  as  they 
were  called,  were  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar sympathy,  and  when  the  new  crop 
of  potatoes  was  fit  to  dig  they  went 
back  to  their  homes,  having  lost  nei- 
ther their  own  respect  nor  that  of 
theii-  neighbours  by  their  temporary 
lapse  into  beggary.  Where  it  was 
religiously  believed  that  the  privations 
of  poverty  in  this  world  render  lighter 
the  penitential  fires  of  Purgatory  in 
the  next,  and  that  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  on  the  contrary,  requii-e  a  pro- 
longed period  of  expiation,  which  co- 
pious charities  are  supposed  to  abridge, 
alms  were  asked  for  without  hesita- 
tion, and  given  with  cheerful  alacrity. 
'  Poor  travellers '  made  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  body  of  mendicants 
which  overspread  the  land.  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  the  large  host  of 
professional  beggars,  brought  up  to 
the  trade  from  infancy,  and  the  crowds 
of  amateurs  who,  from  old  age,  idle- 
ness or  infirmity,  were  constantly 
swelling  its  ranks.  This  great  frater- 
nity of  unprofitable  parasites  included 
every  age,  from  the  old  crone  ibf  '  nine- 
ty odd '  years  to  the  babe  just  born, 
and  every  degree  of  rags  and  wretch- 
edness from  those  who  kej)t  up  some 
remains  of  decency  in  their  apparel  to 
*  Paddy  the  Patch  '  or  '  Moll  Tatters,' 
whose  garments  were  little  more  than 
bundles  of  rags  fastened  with  wooden 
skewei's  and  tied  together  with  ropes 


of  straw;  from  the  rosy,  healthy  '  slip' 
of  a  girl  or  boy  to  the  old  man  or  wo- 
man on  crutches,  dragging  palsied 
limbs  painfully  along.  In  the  towns, 
beggars  were  always  to  be  seen  crowd- 
ing about  public  ofiices,  hotels,  shops 
and  churches,  craving  charity  from 
all  who  passed  in  or  out ;  and  when, 
as  often  happened,  they  became  par- 
ticularly noisy  and  troublesome,  some 
servants  or  officials  of  the  place,  round 
which  they  were  congregated,  would 
rush  out  and,  with  many  threats  and 
great  brandishing  of  cudgels,  drive 
them  away — to  return  again  when 
peace  and  quietness  seemed  restored. 
They  followed  well-dressed  strangers 
through  the  streets  with  impassioned 
prayers  for  sixpence,  or  a  penny,  or 
even  a  ha-penny,  to  buy  milk  for  a 
starving  babe,  or  a  drop  of  whiskey 
to  keep  the  life  in  some  poor  fellow 
down  with  the  fever.  Always  quick- 
witted, they  varied  their  begging  tac- 
tics according  to  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  those  they  add)-essed,  try- 
ing, when  pathos  failed  to  hit  on  some 
chord  of  humour  in  the  victim  they 
had  chosen  which  might  open  his  purse, 
and  mingling  tragedy  and  comedy  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  was  at  once  pa- 
thetic and  grotesque,  till  the  bewil- 
dered stranger  was  driven  into  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  coins  among  them,  and 
in  the  scramble  and  free  fight  which 
ensued  making  his  escape  into  the  first 
place  of  refuge  that  presented  itself. 

Irish  beggars,  however,  were  sel- 
dom guilty  of  open  robbery  or  any 
form  of  violence.  As  a  rule,  they 
practised  the  '  theological  virtues  '  of 
charity,  faith,  piety  and  patience  ;  the 
'  moral  virtues  '  of  justice,  truth,  tem- 
perance and  prudence  were  unknown 
to  them.  Their  vices  were  born  of 
want,  ignorance  and  idleness ;  lying 
and  petty  pilfering  were  their  greatest 
offences.  Lazy,  ragged,  filthy,  story- 
telling they  undoubtedly  were,  but 
decidedly  religious  in  their  own  way, 
and  with  little  but  what  they  consid- 
ered venial  sins  to  trouble  their  care- 
less consciences. 
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In  the  country  the  beggars  always 
had  their  old  time-honoured  patrons, 
besides  being  sure  of  a  meal  of  pota- 
toes and  buttermilk  at  any  farm-house 
or  cabin.  They  hung  about  wayside 
inns  and  public  houses  all  the  year 
round,  and  in  summer  gathered  at 
the  places  visited  by  tourists  and  pic- 
nic parties,  hovering  at  a  respectful 
distance  till  luncheon  was  over,  when, 
if  no  money  was  to  be  had,  they  would 
at  least  get  the  remnants  of  the  feast. 
In  those  days  a  land-owner  who  shut 
his  gates  against  the  beggars  was 
looked  upon  by  the  common  people  as 
worse  than  a  Jew,  a  Tiirk,or  an  infidel. 
No  one,  indeed,  except  some  recent 
English  settler,  or  some  travelled 
Irishman  who  had  learned  English 
ways,  ever  attempted  to  outrage  pub- 
lic opinion  so  daringly.  And  such  a 
churl,  whatever  his  rank  and  position 
might  be,  was  always  declared  to  be 
no  gentleman,  the  worst  thing  an  Irish 
peasant  could  say  of  any  one  who,  in 
his  opinion,  oiight  to  have  deserved 
the  name.  '  Sure  there  must  be  a  dirty 
drop  in  his  blood,  wherever  it  came 
from,  and  them  that  looked  into  his 
pedigree  would  find  it. ' 

That  part  of  Ireland  of  which  I  now 
write  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
lakes  and  glens.  It  is  not  very  many 
miles  from  Dublin,  and  since  the  evil 
days  of  '  ninety-eight '  its  })eople  have 
been  noted  for  their  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious character.  The  large  land- 
owners genei-ally  lived  on  their  estates 
most  of  the  year,  but  it  was  not  then 
the  fashion  for  employers  to  provide 
their  workmen  with  model  cottages, 
and  the  labourers  visually  inhabited 
miserable  hovels,  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  it  was  possible  for  the  gentry  to 
keep  them.  The  villages  were  sup- 
posed to  be  much  superior  to  those 
seen  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  There  was 
a  straggling  street  ])utting  itself  for- 
ward openly,  '  en  evidence,^  as  it  were, 
containing  the  dwellings  of  half  a 
dozen  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  a 
couple  of  pretty  shops,  and  the  inevit- 
able public  house,  all  with  slated  roofs. 


white-washed  walls,  and  doors  and 
windows  in  tolerable  repair.  This 
was  all  that  met  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler on  the  public  road,  but  hiding  be- 
hind in  dark  nooks,  and  clustering  in 
stony  hollows  were  groups  of  wretched 
mud  cabins,  roofed  with  thatch,  grown 
rotten  from  age  and  covered  with  moss 
and  house-leek,  walls  black  and  grimy 
with  age  and  dirt,  doors  kept  in  their 
places  by  ropes,  windows  stuffed  with 
rags,  and  foul-smelling  '  kitchen-mid- 
dens '  piled  up  at  every  threshold. 
Here  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring 
population,  living  with  their  wives 
and  children  on  tenpence  a  day,  had 
their  abodes,  in  close  proximity  to 
beggais,  thieves,  poachers,  and  other 
lawless  inhabitants.  It  ought  to  be 
said  that  in  the  country  the  chapel 
(all  Catholic  churches  were  chapels 
then)  was  usually  built  in  some  lonely 
and  often  wild  spot  midway  between 
two  or  three  villages.  Bare  and  shabby 
little  buildings  they  were,  without 
spire  or  belfry,  or  anything  to  mark 
their  sacred  character  except  the  plain 
stone  cross  above  the  door.  No  bell 
was  allowed  to  ring 

' the  glad  summons  to  the  house  of  God,' 

bitt  no  such  summons  was  needed. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  chapels 
were  always  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  those  who  could  not  find  entrance 
thronged  the  chapel-yards,  kneeling 
bare-headed  among  the  graves,  telling 
their  beads  aloud,  beating  their  breasts 
in  penitential  contrition, sighing,  groan- 
ing, even  weejjing  (the  men  as  well  as 
the  women),  with  true  Celtic  effusion. 
Not  the  least  devout  of  these  wor- 
shii)pers  were  the  beggars,  and  far 
from  being  despised  or  avoided,  they 
were  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration.  Wholly 
su})ported  by  private  charity,  they 
were  the  licensed  pensionei'S  of  the 
rich,  the  welcome  visitors  of  the  poor. 
A  share  of  the  homely  fare  on  which 
the  farmers  and  cabin-keepers  lived 
was  always  at  their  service,  with  a 
seat  by  the  fire  in  cold  weather,  and, 
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if  they  required  it,  a  lodging  for  the 
night.  At  the  kitchen  doors  of  the 
middle-class  gentry  they  received 
broken  victuals,  a  few  handfnls  of 
meal,  or  a  penny  or  two  to  buy  snufF 
and  tobacco.  The  rich  landowners 
and  great  people  of  the  district  dis- 
tributed meal,  potatoes  and  skim  milk 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  all  applicants, 
and  two  or  three  families  of  the  old 
stock  gave  alms  on  a  munificent  scale, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  sur- 
passed in  mediaeval  times. 

One  house,  above  all  others,  was 
famous  for  the  number  of  beggars  fed 
daily  at  its  door.  It  was  rather  a 
grand  mansion,  built  in  the  style  of 
an  Italian  villa,  with  pillared  porticos 
and  terraces  with  stone  balustrades 
and  stone  steps  leading  down  to  a 
garden  laid  out  in  formal  jxirterres. 
Beliind  this  modern  building  was  part 
of  a  much  older  one,  surrounded  by  a 
walled  court-yard,  in  which  some  pious 
ancestor,  in  days  gone  by,  had  built 
covered  stone  seats  for  the  special  pui'- 
pose  of  giving  rest  and  shelter  to  wan- 
dering mendicants.  Here,  every  day 
after  the  servants'  dinner  at  noon,  a 
plentiful  meal  was  given  to  all  who 
came  for  it,  and,  though  sometimes 
there  were  almost  as  many  applicants 
as  could  get  into  the  yard,  not  one 
was  ever  sent  away  hungry.  In  that 
motley  crowd  every  age  and  every 
degree  of  rags  and  wretchedness  migh*: 
be  seen.  Young  women  with  infants 
in  their  arms  and  older  children  cling- 
ing to  their  skirts,  palsied  old  crones 
with  shaking  heads  and  tottering 
limbs,  old  men  bent  nearly  double  and 
supported  on  crutches,  young  men 
with  bandaged  hand  or  foot  as  a  rea- 
son or  an  excuse  for  idleness  and  beg- 
gary. The  daughters  of  the  house 
superintended  and  assisted  the  ser- 
vants in  distributing  the  food,  especi- 
ally the  youngest,  a  fair,  fragile  crea- 
ture, with  pale,  gentle  face,  as  sweet 
as  it  was  pure,  who  might  well  have 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  Tennyson's 

'  Sweet  pale  Margaret, 
Kare  pale  Margaret," 


Her  name,   however,   was    not   Mar- 
garet, but  the  sweetest  of  all  names, 
Mary.       By  degrees   the  duty  of  at- 
tending to   the    beggars'   wants  was 
wholly  given  uj)  to  her,  and  she  might 
daily  be  seen,  winter  or  summer,  sun- 
shine or  rain,  moving  among  the  crowd 
of  ragged  and  dirty  mendicants,  like  a 
ministering  angel,  taking  anxious  cai*e 
that  none  were   overlooked  or  forgot- 
ten, herself  carrying  dainty  morsels  to 
the  sick  and  aged,  and  feeding  the  lit- 
tle childi-en  with  her  own  fair  hands. 
This  saint-like  girl  died  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  and  delicate  beauty,  and 
her  funeral  was  long  remembered  and 
talked  about  in  the  country.      Every 
poor  creature  whom   she  had  fed  and 
clothed,  and  their  name  was  legion, 
was  permitted   to   follow   her  to  the 
grave,  and  many  were  allowed  to  see 
her  as  she  lay  in  her  little  white  bed, 
wreathed  with  pure  lilies  and  spotless 
white  roses,  looking  even  more  angelic 
in  death  than  she  had   looked  in  life. 
Her  coffin,   covered  with  a  white  vel- 
vet pall,   was  carried    to  the  family 
vault  in  a  lonely  old  bur-ial-ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  by  genuine 
mourners,  not  hired  ones.     No   carri- 
ages or  vehicles  of  any  kind  were  al- 
lowed to  break  the   solemn  silence  of 
the  long  procession  on  foot  which  fol- 
lowed the  coffin.     It  was  a  soft  serene 
November  day,  with  gleams  of  light 
breaking   through  a   rainy   sky,    and 
the  slow,  solemn  tolling  of  the  death- 
bell   came   heavily  through   the  still, 
damp  air,  and  mingled  with  the  sound 
of    the   swollen  and  turbid  mountain 
river.     As  the  coffin   was  borne  into 
the  graveyard,    the  rain,  which    had 
been  threatening  to  fall  all  day,  came 
down   in  a  sudden  shower.     At  the 
same    moment    the    sun    broke    out, 
lighting  up  mountain  and  glen,  resting 
on  the  mourners,    the  coffin,  and   the 
open  grave,  and  shining   through  the 
falling  rain  like  the  glories  of  heaven 
briglitening  the  sorrows  of  earth,  while 
the  least  superstitious  remembereil  the 
old  world  traditional  belief,  '  Happy  is 
the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  on  !  ' 
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Every  poor  woman,  including  the 
was  given  a  wliite  linen 
hood  and  handkerchief,  and  a  black 
cloth  cloak  ;  every  man  a  coat  and  hat, 
and  a  linen  scarf  and  hat  band.  An 
unlimited  supply  of  provisions  was 
provided  for  the  guests  of  every  de- 
gree. A  plentiful  repast  was  served 
out  to  the  beggars  in  the  courtyard  ; 
the  tenants  and  work-people  were 
liberally  entertained  in  the  servants' 
hall ;  in  the  reception  rooms  the  most 
expensive  delicacies  were  laid  out  for 
the  gently.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  time 
the  whole  community  feasted  over  her 
grave. 

Soon  after  her  death,  her  only  bro- 
ther was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
the  poor  father  and  mother,  already 
half  broken-hearted  by  the  loss  of  their 
sweet  saint  Mary,  never  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and  the  old  place  be- 
came the  property  of  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  family,  a  daughter,  no  longer 
young.  With  a  weakness  not  uncom- 
mon in  lonely  and  tender-hearted  wo- 
men to  whom  in  youth,  love  and  mar- 
riage have  never  been  more  than  ro- 
mantic abstractions,  she  accepted  the 
addresses  of  a  suitor  much  younger 
than  herself  who  had  been  educated 
in  England  and  had  imbibed  English 
ideas  and  habits.  Under  his  rule  old 
ways  were  altered,  and  old  customs 
done  away  with.  The  beggars  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  enter  the  court- 
yard, and  the  few  to  whom  a  weekly 
pittance  was  doled  out  declared  they 
had  first  to  undergo  a  course  of  cross- 
questioning  from  the  new  master  just 
as  if  they  had  been  on  their  oath  be- 
fore a  judge  and  jury.  '  Tell  me 
where  you  live,  my  good  woman,'  he 
said  to  old  Peggy  the  Trip,  who  had 
come  to  beg  for  some  money  to  buy 
tea  for  her  sick  daughter,  but  who  not 
having  any  daughter,  sick  or  well, 
would  certainly  have  spent  any  money 
she  got  on  tobacco  and  whisky.  '  Tell 
me  where  you  live  and  I'll  visit  your 
daughter  some  time  to-day,  and  see  my- 
self what  food  and  medicine  she  re- 


quires.' '  Is  it  visit  her  your  honour  is 
saying  ■?'  ciied  Peggy.  '  Does  your  hon- 
our think  a  poor  crature  like  me  has 
a  house  for  the  quality  to  be  visiting  1 
Troth  it  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  or 
under  the  warm  side  of  the  hedge  the 
likes  of  us  has  to  make  their  beds ; 
it's  under  a  shelter  of  two  or  three 
sticks  and  a  wisp  of  straw  my  poor 
calleen  is  lying  this  minute.'  Then  in 
a  muttered  aside  to  a  grinning  com- 
patriot, '  Visit  me,  alanna  !  Faix  and 
he  may  do  that  when  he  can  find  me. 
Did  Miss  Mary,  God  rest  her  soul, 
ever  ask  me  where  I  lived,  and  say 
she  was  coming  to  visit  me  1  Not 
she,  indeed,  visiting  and  spying  was 
not  her  way  ;  she  was  far  above  any 
such  meanness.  Sure  to  see  such  a 
negur  (niggard)  i-eigning  in  the  poor 
ould  master's  place  is  enough  to  make 
that  blessed  saint  turn  in  her  graved ' 
Another  house  well  known  to  all 
the  vagrant  train  was  a  much  smaller 
and  less  imposing  dwelling,  but  one 
that  had  an  old-world  charm  and  a 
wealth  of  quiet  homely  beauty  which 
I  have  never  seen  equalled.  It  was  a 
curiously  crooked,  straggling,  uneven, 
old  building,  half  hidden  among  shel- 
tering evergreens,  blossoming  shrubs, 
and  bright  groups  of  flowers,  with 
all  sorts  of  old  fashioned  doors  and 
windows  peeping  out  at  odd  cor- 
ners from  screens  of  monthly  roses, 
jessamines  and  passion-flowers,  and 
with  all  its  heterogeneous  parts  so 
blended  and  harmonised  by  the  gentle 
touches  of  time  as  to  form  an  absolute- 
ly perfect  picture  in  its  way.  Its  or- 
chards and  gardens,  in  which  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  flowers,  all  grew  to- 
gether, had  those  mingled  charms  of 
use  and  beauty,  of  orderly  culture  and 
graceful  wildness,  never  seen  except  in 
'  old  and  antique  '  gardens  where  the 
labours  of  man  are  not  obtrusively 
prominent,  but  mingling  with  the 
luxuriant  verdure  and  bloom  which 
many  summer-sims  have  developed  and 
unfolded  seem  2)art  of  the  spontaneous 
life  of  nature.  Even  the  boundaries 
of  these  gardens  seemed  naturally  or- 
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dered  and  assigned  :  in  one  place  an 
old  red  brick  wall  held  together  by  the 
fruit  trees  which  clung  to  it ;  in  an- 
other a  gnarled  and  twisted  hawthorn 
hedge  ;  then  a  high  l)ank  or  terrace  on 
which    old    ivy-covered    trees    grew, 
hanging  their  thick  branches  over  the 
deep    ditch    below ;    finally   a   crystal 
streamlet  running  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
Within  these  limits  were  great  beds  of 
vegetables    and     flower-borders    filled 
with  all  sorts   of  old-fashioned   flow- 
ers.    There  grew  magniiicent  magnum 
bonum  plums,  jargonelle  pears,  black 
heart  and  white  heart  cherries,  apples 
bearing  a  hundred  dear  old  names  now 
never  heard ;  even  peaches  and  necta- 
rines ripened  on  the  old  brick  wall. 
There  strawbex-ries,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, and  currants,  grew  in  profuse 
abundance,  and  fine  old  filberts  dipped 
their  laden  branches  into  the  brook. 
There  was  choice  of  walks,    on  turf 
Koft  as  velvet,  under  the  shade  of  leafy 
boughs,  or  on  shining  sea-sand  full  in 
the  open  sunlight ;  with  rustic  seats 
and  bowers  in  every  nook  and  corner. 
There  were   tall    rose-trees,   red   and 
white,  huge  clusters  of  lovely  white 
lilies  and  great  lavender  bushes  spicily 
scenting  the  air.     There  were  rows  of 
straw  beo-hives  whence  stores  of  rich 
honey  emerged  every  autumn,  and  in 
the  long  summer  days  it  was  pleasant 
to  lie  on  the  warm  grass  lulled  to  re- 
l)ose  by  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  bees, 
as  they  hurried  in  and  out  of  the  hives, 
industriously    improving  the  shining 
hours  which  the  lazy  loiterer  on  the 
grass  was  heedlessly  wasting.     Near 
the  bee-hives  stood    an  ancient  grey 
stone  dial  which  had  once  displayed 
on  its  front  a  figure  of  Time  with  his 
customary  emblems,  but  Time's  own 
handiwork  had  long  ago  broken  and 
destroyed    his  sculjjtured  image.     It 
was  still  possible,  however  to  make  out 
the  motto  round  the  dial's  face,   '  Re- 
deme  ye  Time;'  a  lesson,  as  far  at  least 
as  worldly  afiairs  wei-e  concerned,  but 
little  heeded  under  the  gentler  indul- 
gent re<ji»ie  of  that  happy  place  where 
no  one  ever  seemed  in  a  hurry,  and 


every  one  appeared  to  ha\(;  plenty  of 
time  to  spare. 

In  an  angle  of  this  picturesque  old 
house  was  a  patch  of  green  sward  on 
which  one  of  the  doors  of  the  big  kit- 
chen opened,  to  which  a  well-worn 
path,  branching  off  from  the  road  to  the 
farm-yard,  led,  sheltered  by  the  farm- 
yard wall,  over  which  a  maze  of  Tra- 
vellers' Joy  clambered  ;  it  was  a  warm 
spot  even  in  winter.  In  the  centre 
was  an  old  budlea  ti-ee  in  which,  when 
its  golden  balls  were  in  their  glory, 
the  bees  buzzed  all  day  long.  Be 
neath  this  old  tree  was  a  circular 
wooden  bench,  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  beggars,  and  there  were 
few  hours  of  the  day  in  which  some  of 
the  fraternity  were  not  to  be  found 
seated  there.  Two  or  three  favoured 
ones  always  came  at  the  early  dinner 
hour,  and  received  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fragments  from  the  table;  all  others 
were  given  a  measure  of  meal,  a  piece 
of  griddle  bread,  or  some  remnant  of 
cold  meat.  The  master  of  the  house, 
a  kindly,  genial,  easy-tempered  old 
man,  often  passed  by  the  beggars' 
bench  on  his  way  to  the  farm -yard, 
and  always  stopped  to  say  a  few  words 
to  those  whom  he  considered  his  poor 
pensioners.  To  the  children  of  the 
house  it  was  an  intense  delight  to  steal 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  look  out  at 
the  changing  and  motley  group  under 
the  old  budlea  ;  still  greater  to  hold 
grandpapa's  hand  and  listen  to  his 
chat  with  the  beggars  :  and  to  be  al- 
lowed to  distribute  the  pennies  for 
snufFand  tobacco,  which  the  old  gentle- 
man slily  slipped  out  of  his  pocket 
and  put  into  their  hands,  would  have 
been  the  greatest  of  all,  if  it  had  not 
been  sometimes  dashed. 

Generally  these  Irish  beggars  were 
merry  enough,  and  without  anything 
frightful  in  their  appearance,  but  there 
wei'e  some  exceptions  which  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  painful  impi'ession  on  a 
child's  mind.  Among  these  was  a 
paralytic  old  woman  whom  her  son,  a 
strapping  young  fellow  of  twenty,  car- 
ried about  on  his  back  wrapped  up  in 
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a  Itlanket.  Lazy  Lanty,  as  he  was 
called,  used  to  prop  \ip  his  mother 
against  a  warm  corner  of  the  wall, 
and  then  stretching  himself  lounge 
over  the  bench,  and  sit  down  to  have 
a  gossi])  with  whoever  was  there  till  a 
comfortable  meal  was  given  to  the  old 
woman  with  something  to  spare  which 
she  always  managed  to  stow  away  in 
the  wallet  tied  round  her  waist,  mum- 
bling as  she  did  so,  "  It's  for  Lanty 's 
supper,  poor  boy  ;  it's  for  Lanty's  sup- 
per." Then  Lanty  would  take  up  his 
burden  again,  and  stand  quietly  for  a 
few  minutes,  whilst  his  mother  raised 
her  withered,  shaking  hands,  and  in  a 
hoarse,  quavering,  inarticulate  voice, 
which  terrified  the  children  as  if  her 
words  had  been  cui-ses  instead  of  bless- 
ings, prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the 
house  and  its  inmates  "  to  the  farthest 
seed,  breed,  and  generation." 

Another  great  trouble  to  the  chil- 
dren was  Crazy  Biddy  who  carried 
her  twin  children  of  a  year  old  on  her 
back  as  Lanty  can-ied  his  mother. 
Poor  Biddy  had  gone  mad  from  grief 
and  shame  when  the  father  of  her 
children  went  off  to  America,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife  as  he 
had  sworn  to  do.  She  was  a  very 
young  creature,  and  though  the  beauty 
she  had  once  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree  was  darkened  and  distor- 
ted by  her  frequent  fits  of  frenzy,  its 
traces  were  still  there,  and  there  was 
an  inexpressible  pathos  in  the  hope- 
less anguish  of  her  eyes.  Sometimes 
on  a  cold  winter's  night  one  of  the 
servants  would  rush  into  the  parlour, 
crying  out  that  Crazy  Biddy  was  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  outside,  raving  and 
screeching  like  mad,  and  knocking  her 
babies  heads  together  as  if  they  had 
been  wooden  balls.  Then  the  kind 
old  master  would  hasten  out,  and  the 
children  trembling  in  the  parlour  would 
hear  her  frantic  cries  through  the  open 
door.  "  Her  babies  !  God  forbid  ! 
What  had  a  poor  girl  without  a  ring 
on  her  finger  to  do  with  babies  ?  They 
were  fairy  changelings,  devil's  brats, 
and  not  hers.      They  kept  her  awake 


at  night  crying  and  wailing,  and  gave 
her  bad  dreams  ;  but  she'd  knock  their 
brains  out  that  very  minvite,  and  see 
if  that  wouldn't  quiet  them."  But  the 
master  with  his  gentle  voice  and  sooth- 
ing words  would  calm  her  frenzy  by  de- 
gi'ees,  her  ravings  would  cease,  and  for 
that  time  the  fit  would  be  over.  Then 
he  would  take  her  into  the  kitchen, 
make  the  servants  give  some  warm 
new  milk  to  the  cryins:  babies,  and 
some  bread  and  hot  tea  to  the  shiver- 
ing mother,  and  when  all  wei-e  well 
fed  and  warmed,  and  the  twins  had 
fallen  fast  asleep,  send  them  to  the 
barn  to  lie  snug  and  warm  among  the 
bundles  of  straw  till  daylight ;  then, 
before  any  one  else  about  the  place 
was  up,  poor  Biddy  would  take  up 
her  babies,  and  be  off  on  the  tramp 
again.  The  good  old  master  always 
declared  that  though,  in  her  wild  fits, 
Biddy  made  a  pretence  of  thumping 
and  beating  her  babes,  she  would 
not  for  the  whole  world  have  hurt  a 
hair  of  their  heads,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  perfectly  right.  Scarcely 
any  depths  of  miseiy  or  degradation 
can  destroy  the  mother's  instinct  in  an 
Irishwoman's  heart. 

The  children's  greatest  hHe  noire, 
however,  was  Paddy  the  Patch — not 
called  so  in  the  sense  of  fool,  as  Shaks- 
peare  and  his  contemporaries  applied 
the  word,  but  because  his  garments 
were  composed  of  patches  of  every 
sort  of  stufi',  and  every  shade  of  colour. 
He  was  a  large,  bony  old  man  with  a 
shambling  walk,  a  hideous  red  face, 
and  a  perfectly  bald  head.  He  always 
had  a  wisp  of  straw  protruding  through 
the  top  of  his  crownless,  brimless,  hat; 
his  feet  were  bare,  and  straw  ropes 
were  twisted  round  his  ankles ;  he 
carried  a  heavy  cudgel  as  a  crutch, 
and  mumbled  and  muttered  to  himself 
as  he  shuttled  along.  The  poor  old 
man  was  imbecile  and  quite  harmless, 
but  the  children  fled  from  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  veritable  ogi'e. 

Some  of  the  Ijeggars  were  regular 
itinerants,  and  only  visited  their  pa- 
trons two  or  three  times  a  year.    One 
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of  these,  known  as  Billy  the  Weaver, 
was  a  gi-eat  favourite  with  the  child- 
ren, chiefly  on  account  of  a  magical 
stick  which  he  carried.  The  head  of 
this  stick  was  carved  into  a  grotesque 
likeness  of  tlie  human  face,  and  when 
Billy  applied  his  mouth  to  its  protrud- 
ing lips  he  brought  forth  a  succession 
of  comical  notes  which  perfectly  en- 
chanted the  little  folk.  He  went  a 
regular  round  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  hospitable  house 
I  have  been  describing,  he  was  I'eceived 
almost  as  an  old  friend,  was  given  a 
good  dinner  in  the  kitchen  and  a  pre- 
sent of  sixpence  or  a  shilling  when  he 
was  going  away.  He  was  a  tall,  erect, 
handsome  old  man  with  finely  formed 
aquiline  features,  a  pati-iarchal  white 
beard,  an  eye  as  keen  as  a  hawk's,  and 
a  kindly  smile  always  playing  round 
his  mouth.  He  never  asked  alms,  and 
was  never  seen  in  rags,  his  wallet  di- 
vided into  many  compartments,  which 
he  carried  with  an  air  of  dignity,  being 
the  only  sign  of  his  profession  visible. 
Another  well-known  wanderer  was 
Barney  Branigan,  a  little  withered  old 
man,  with  a  small  puckered-up  comical 
face,  who  was  famousforhis  ballads  and 
stories.  He  too  was  privileged  to  enter 
the  kitchen,  and  the  children  were  al- 
lowed to  go  and  listen  to  his  favourite 
ballad  of  '  Kilruddery  Hunt,'  which 
commemorated  a  wonderful  fox-hunt, 
long  celebrated  in  the  district.  I  give 
the  first  verse  as  a  specimen  : — 

'  In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  and  four, 
The  sixtli  of  November  I  think  'twas  no  more, 
About  five  in  the  morning- by  most  of  the  clocks, 
We  rode  from  Kilruddery  in  search  of  a  fox.' 

Afterwards  some  kind  patron  made 
Barney  a  present  of  bagpipes,  which  he 
could  play  very  well,  and  he  gave  up 
the  role  of  mendicant  and  assumed  that 
of  humble  l)ard  or  minstrel. 

A  wanderer  of  a  very  different 
species  from  merry  little  Barney 
Branigan  was  mad  Molly  Turpin,  a 
poor  woman  whose  husband  had  been 
shot  at  his  own  door  in  sight  of  his 
young  wife,  by  the  soldiers  in  the  tex-- 
rible   year    of   '98.     Maddened   with 


grief  and  horror,  poor  Molly  had 
snatched  a  bayonet  from  one  of  the 
soldiers  and  wounded  him  fatally.  8he 
was  taken  to  jail,  but  being  found 
hopelessly  insane,  though  perfectly 
quiet  and  harmless,  she  was  released 
after  a  term  of  imprisonment.  She 
had  relations  who  would  have  supported 
her,  if  she  would  have  stayed  with 
them,  but  she  was  possessed  with  an 
irresistible  spirit  of  restlessness  which 
drove  her  continually  from  place  to 
place.  When  hunger  compelled  her  to 
seek  for  food,  she  entered  the  first 
cabin  or  farm-house  she  came  to,  and 
sitting  silently  down  waited  till  some- 
thing to  eat  was  given  her.  Then  she 
eat  ravenously  and,  when  her  hunger 
was  satisfied,  she  got  up  and  went  away. 
She  would  never  take  food  to  carry 
away,  and  never  accepted  money. 
Clothing,  if  good  and  clean,  she  took 
willingly,  but  rejected  anything  ragged 
or  dirty ;  and  she  was  always  decent- 
ly clad  and  scrupulously  clean  and  neat. 
She  never  spoke  except  to  answer  a 
question,  and  always,  if  possible,  lim- 
ited her  answers  to  monosyllables.  She 
never  slept  in  a  house,  sheltering  her- 
self at  night  under  hay-ricks  or  straw- 
stacks  in  fine  weather,  and  in  winter 
in  some  old  ruin  or  deserted  lime-kiln. 
She  was  quite  an  old  woman  then,  but 
she  had  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  and 
an  erect  and  stately  bearing,  and  her 
dignified  carriage  and  awful  face  of 
ti-agic  gloom  exactly  answei-ed  to  my 
childish  conception  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  last  of  my  well-remembered 
beggars  was  Ally  Buy,  or  Yellow  Ally, 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  her  skin, 
which  was  really  not  unlike  the  hue  of 
a  dusky  orange.  She  was  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  seventy,  but  was  hardy  and 
active,  and  did  not  look  more  than  half 
that  age.  She  came  from  a  part  of 
Ireland  where  many  traces  of  Spanish 
blood  are  to  be  found  in  the  forms  and 
faces  of  the  people,  and  in  her  youth 
Ally  must  certainly  have  looked  not 
unlike  a  handsome  Spanish  donna. 
Even  in  old  age  her  black  eyes  were 
singularly  bright  and  piercing,  her  fea- 
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tures  of  a  fine  and  delicate  type,  her 
teeth  perfect,  her  hair  bhick  as  jet,  and 
so  thick  and  long  that  when  she  took 
out  the  '  skewers  '  with  which  she  fas- 
tened it  up,  it  fell  down  almost  to  the 
ground  in  heavy  silken  masses.  Ally, 
however  was  not  a  beggar  pure  and 
simple.  She  sold  Wicklow  pebbles, 
which  in  those  days  it  was  the  fashion 
for  Irish  ladies  to  wear  set  in  Irish 
gold.  These  pebbles  were  washed  up 
by  the  tide  and  were  only  to  be  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Wicklow 
Bay.  Early  in  fine  summer  mornings 
she  might  be  seen  coming  back  from 
her  pebble-hunting  expeditions  along 
the  shores,  her  long  black  locks  loos- 
ened by  the  wind  and  streaming  from 
under  the  red  handerchief  she  wore  on 
her  head,  her  scanty  grey  cloak  and 
green  petticoat,  old  and  patched  but 
never  ragged,  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
There  were  other  pebble-hunters  be- 
sides Ally,  but  no  one  was  ever  able 
to  be  on  the  shore  before  her,  and  no 
one  was  so  successful  in  finding  the 
pebbles  that  were  most  prized.  Yet 
she  often  had  to  experience  the  truth 
of  the  proverbs,  'There  is  many 
a  slip  between  cup  and  lip,'  and  '  All 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  Not  seldom 
when  her  fingers  had  almost  grasped  a 
pebble,  looking  exquisitely  bright  and 
beautiful  under  the  wash  of  the  tide, 
a  wave  would  suddenly  interpose  and 
bear  the  coveted  treasure  out  to  sea 
again,  or  bury  it  in  the  shifting  sands. 
At  other  times — -when  she  had  discov- 
ered, as  she  thought,  a  perfect  gem 
lying  wet  and  glistening  on  the  sands, 
over  which  the  little  wavelets  left  by 
the  receding  tide  rippled  gently — it 
would  turn  out  that  when  it  was  taken 
away  from  the  glamour  of  its  sur- 
rounding it  was  only  a  dull  common- 
place stone,  its  beauty  and  brightness 
all  vanishing  as  it  dried  in  her  hand. 
Indeed,  all  the  pebljles,  when  taken 
from  their  surroundings  of  glittering 
sand  and  shimmering  water,  seemed 
to  suffer  an  earth-change  much  for  the 
worse,  and  never  again  displayed  the 
■brilliant  hues   with   which   they  had 


gleamed  beneath  the  crystal  wave. 
This  vanished  sea-splendour  Ally  at- 
tempted to  revive  by  rubbing  them 
with  some  mixture  of  oil  and  sweet 
herbs  compounded  by  herself,  and 
many  an  hour  she  spent  seated  under 
a  chimp  of  magnificent  ash  trees  which 
grew  \)j  the  roadside  just  in  front  of 
a  certain  inn  somewhat  widely  known 
in  its  day,  anointing  and  polishing  her 
pebbles,  and  arranging  them  for  sale 
in  an  old  willow-patterned  saucer, 
which  she  covered  with  a  greasy  rag. 
This  old  inn  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  a  favourite  honeymoon  re- 
sortfor  Dublin  bi-idesand  bridegrooms. 
It  was  surrounded  by  woodland  glades 
and  green  lanes  to  stroll  in  ;  it  had  a 
charming  old  garden,  and  a  river  run- 
ning under  the  garden  wall,  where 
skiffs  were  moored,  in  which,  on  moon- 
lit nights,  boating  excursions  might 
be  made.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  of  great  natural  beauty,  old 
ruins  full  of  historic  and  legendary 
interest,  and  mountains,  lakes,  and 
glens,  famous  in  story  and  song,  the 
Bridge  Inn  was  constantly  visited  by 
tourists  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
poets  and  artists  seeking  for  inspira- 
tion, and  other  genuine  or  assumed 
lovers  of  natui'e.  It  could  boast  of 
having  entertained,  besides  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Dublin,  many 
celebrities  small  and  great — Daniel 
O'Connell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lady 
Morgan  and  Archbishop  Whately, 
Tom  Moore  and  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  and  even,  once  upon  a  time.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  such  a  place  attracted  all 
the  beggars  within  reach,  and  there 
was  always  a  group  collected  around 
the  old  ash  trees.  At  one  time,  in- 
deed, the  whimsical  benevolence  of  a 
gentleman,  who  for  several  successive 
years  spent  a  few  weeks  there  every 
summer,  diew  extraordinaiy  crowds 
of  mendicants  to  the  place.  Every 
Monday  morning,  precisely  at  eight 
o'clock,  he  gave  sevenpence  to  every 
beggar,  including  the  smallest  child, 
who  was  in  waiting  under  the  old  ash 
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trees.  Exactly  as  tlie  eight-day  clock 
in  the  hall  of  the  inn  struck  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Mr.  W.,  a  portly,  jolly- 
looking  old  gentleman,  not  unlike  Mr. 
Pickwick,  leaning  on  a  gold-headed 
cane  and  can-ying  a  canvas  bag  tilled 
with  pence,  came  out  through  the  hall 
door,  crossed  the  road,  and,  walking 
round  the  circle  of  assembled  beggars, 
sometimes  numbering  more  than  a 
hundred,  gave  seven  pennies  to  each, 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
deafening  chorus  of  pi'ayers  and  bles- 
sings, walked  calmly  back  and  re-en- 
tered the  inn. 

Of  course  old  Ally  was  one  of  the 
recipients  of  Mr.  W.'s  bounty.  The 
inn  was  always  her  best  market,  and 
she  frequently  found  liberal  customers 
among  its  guests.  She  has  been  known 
to  sell  all  the  contents  of  her  saucer 
to  the  occupants  of  a  carriage  while 
the  horses  were  being  changed,  and 
the  highest  price  she  ever  obtained  for 
a  pebble  was  given  her  by  a  celebrated 
writer  on  political  economy,  after  he 
had  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lectur- 
ing the  beggars  sitting  under  the  trees 
on  the  sin  and  shame  of  idleness  and 
beggary.  I  don't  think  she  had  ever 
kissed  the  blarney-stone,  but  she  could 
coax  and  wheedle  and  flatter  to  any 
extent,  and  she  magnified  the  lieauty 
and  worth  of  her  wares  with  true  Irish 
fluency  and  exaggeration ;  but  she 
was  never  noisy  or  troublesome,  and 
no  provocation  could  make  her  uncivil. 
Bindes  and  bridegrooms  were  her  chief 
victims.  She  would  waylay  them 
coming  back  fronj  a  quiet  walk,  and 
hold  out  her  saucer  of  pebbles  with 
an  air  of  mingled  mystery  and  impor- 
tance. '  Good  evening,  my  loixl ;  good 
evening,  my  lady — may  the  good  God 
in  heaven  bless  your  lovely  face !  S\ire, 
you've  heard  tell  of  the  pebbles  that's 
found  on  the  sea  shore  here,  and  no 
where  else  in  the  wide  world ;  in 
course  you  have,  and  here's  some  of 
the  beautifulest  ones  that  ever  lay 
under  the  waves  ;  many's  the  drown- 
ing I  get  going  after  them  in  the  swish 
swash  of  the  tide.     Look  at  these  two 


darlings,  my  lady  ;  they're  just  as 
even  matches  as  your  own  two  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Look  at  the  little  bits  of 
moss  gi-owing  under  the  clear  crystal, 
and  isn't  one  stone  the  very  pattern 
of  the  other.  Them's  mocos'- — (mo- 
chas)— '  rale  mocos,  the  best  I  ever 
had — I  found  the  two  of  them  lying 
side  by  side  this  morning.  I  did,  in- 
deed, as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  sinner  ; 
and  your  ladyship's  pretty  blue  eyes 
is  the  first  ever  looked  at  them,  ex- 
cept my  own  old  ones.  Now,  your 
honour,  wouldn't  they  make  an  ele- 
gant pair  of  bracelets  set  in  Irish 
gold  for  her  ladyship's  lovely  white 
arms  ?  Is  it  the  price  you're  asking  1 
Sure  I  got  half  a  crown  apiece  last 
week  for  a  pair  that  wasn't  fit  to  hold 
a  candle  to  these  from  a  gentleman 
that  was  buying  them  for  a  young 
lady  he  was  going  to  be  married  to. 
Will  I  take  three  shillings  apiece  ? 
Indeed  will  I,  and  thank  you,  too.  A 
beautiful  pair  of  stones  they  are  ;  as 
long  as  I've  been  pebble-gathering,  I 
never  saw  their  fellows.  God  send 
her  ladyship  health  and  long  life  to 
wear  them,  and  your  honour  the  same 
to  see  her  do  it.  Now,  my  lord  and 
my  lady,  just  look  at  the  rest  of  my 
little  collection.  Sui-e,  a  glance  from 
her  ladyshij)'s  bright  eyes  will  give  me 
luck  with  them.  See  here  now — this 
is  a  cat's  eye  ;  they  do  say  there's 
great  vartue  in  a  cat's  eye.  That's  a 
a  wine-stone,  your  honour  ;  the  very 
colour  of  red  wine.  This  is  a  cinna- 
mon-stone; a  brown  cinnamon.  Here's 
a  red  cunalian  ' — (carnelian), — '  and 
here's  a  white  one,  and  hei'e's  a  green 
jasper.  This  is  a  maggot ' — (agate) — 
'  a  striped  and  banded  maggot.  Is  it 
where  did  I  learn  the  names  1  Sure 
it  was  a  young  gentleman  from  Trinity 
College,  that  was  staying  down  here 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  that  learned 
me.  He  was  very  knowledgeable  about 
all  kinds  of  stones,  and  a  power  of 
pleasure  he  took  in  my  pebbles,  and  a 
nice  young  man  he  was,  and  a  born 
gentleman.  That  one  your  honour's 
looking  at  is  a  blood-stone,  look  at  the 
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red  veins  running  through  the  gi-een. 
I  sold  the  very  ditto  of  that  to  the 
great  Dan  O'Connell  to  make  a  seal 
ring.  Oh !  many  a  great  man  and 
grand  lady  has  bought  my  pebbles  ; 
even  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himself, 
when  he  stopped  here  on  his  way  to 
Lord  Wicklow's  place.  It  was  a  blood- 
stone he  bought,  too,  and  sure  if  your 
honour  likes  to  take  that  one  I'll  let 
you  have  it  at  your  own  price.' 

Poor  old  Ally  ;  a  humbug,  no  doubt, 
and  with  little  regard  for  truth,  but 
not  without  her  good  points  ;  always 
cheerful,  patient  and  hopeful,  always 
kind  and  helpful  to  the  poor,  among 


whom  she  lived  and  whose  burdens 
she  faithfully  shared.  She  would 
walk  miles  to  beg  '  a  drawing  of  tea  ' 
and  '  a  drop  of  whiskey '  for  a  sick 
neighbour,  or  'a  bit  of  white  bread 
and  a  sup  of  new  milk '  for  a  mother- 
less baby,  and  she  would  give  her  last 
penny  to  any  poor  creature  who 
wanted  it  worse  than  she  did  herself. 
Peace  to  thy  shade,  old  Ally,  and  the 
shades  of  thy  vagabond  compeers,  tra- 
gic and  comic  ;  forever  in  my  memory 
blended  inextricably  with  scenes  of 
romantic  beauty,  with  kind,  loving 
friends,  and  the  happy  days  of  child- 
hood. 


BY  MY  FIRESIDE. 


BY  FRANCES  J.  MOORE,  LONDON. 


AS  I  sit  alone  by  my  fireside — 
Sad  thoughts  come  home  to  me  ; 
Thoughts  of  those  I  have  known  and  loved- 

The  loved  I  cannot  see. 
I  still  am  here,  but  they  are  gone — 

As  the  fairest  flowers  will  go — 
The  flowers  we  tend  with  loving  hands 
And  watch  them  bud  and  blow. 

Ah,  loved  and  lost  !  at  eventide, 
I  think  of  you  all — by  my  fireside. 


Then,  as  the  embers  flicker  and  fade, 

And  anon  the  bright  flames  start — 
It  seems  as  if  they've  a  story  to  tell, 

Tlie  story  that  lies  in  mj'  heart. 
Time  heals  om-  griefs,  for  God  is  good, 

But  the  memories  linger  yet, 
And  though  fresh  joys  may  come  to  us, 

Our  hearts  cannot  forget. 

Ah,  loved  and  lost  !  at  eventide, 
1  tliink  of  you  all — by  my  fireside. 
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BY    WILKIE    COLLINS. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  an  interval  of  i>o  more  than 
three  weeks,  what  events  may  not 
present  themselves?  what  changes  may 
not  take  place  1  Behold  Amelias,  on 
the  first  drizzling  day  of  November, 
established  in  respectable  lodgings,  at 
a  moderate  weekly  rent.  He  stands 
before  his  small  fireside,  and  warms 
his  back  with  an  Englishman's  severe 
sense  of  enjoyment.  The  cheap  look- 
ing-glass on  the  mantelpiece  reflects 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  new  Ame 
lius.  His  habits  are  changed  ;  his  so- 
cial position  is  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. Already,  he  is*  a  strict  econo- 
mist. Before  long,  he  expects  to 
become  a  married  man. 

It  is  good  to  be  economical  ;  it  is 
(perhaps)  better  still  to  be  the  accept- 
ed husband  of  a  handsome  young  wo- 
man. But,  for  all  that,  a  man  in  a 
state  of  moral  improvement,  with 
prospects  which  his  less-favoured  fel- 
low-creatures may  reasonably  envy, 
is  still  a  man  subject  to  the  mischiev- 
ous mercy  of  circumstances,  and  cap- 
able of  feeling  it  keenly.  The  face  of 
the  new  Amelius  wore  an  expression 
of  anxiety,  and,  more  remarkable  yet, 
the  temper  of  the  new  Amelius  was 
out  of  order. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  found  himself  considering  trivial 
questions  of  sixpences,  and  small 
favours  of  discount  for  cash  payments 
— an  irritating  state  of  things  in  it- 
self. There  were  moi-e  serious  anxie- 
ties, however,  to  trouble  him  than 
these.  He  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  beloved  object  herself.  Not 
twelve  honrs  since,  he  had  said  to  Ee- 


gina  (with  a  voice  that  faltered,  and  a 
heart  that  beat  wildly),  '  Are  you  fond 
enough  of  me  to  let  me  marry  you  ? ' 
And  she  had  answei-ed  placidly  (with 
a  heart  that  would  have  satisfied  the 
most  exacting  stethoscoi^e  in  the  me- 
dical profession),  'Yes,  if  you  like.' 
There  was  a  moment  of  rapture,  when 
she  submitted  for  the  first  time  to  be 
kissed,  and  when  she  consented  (on 
being  gently  reminded  that  it  was  ex- 
pected of  her)  to  i-eturn  the  kiss — 
once,  and  no  more.  But  there  was 
also  an  attendant  train  of  serious  con- 
siderations, which  followed  on  the 
heels  of  Amelius  when  the  kissing 
was  over,  and  when  he  had  said  Good- 
bye for  the  day. 

He  had  two  women  for  enemies, 
both  resolutely  against  him  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  marriage. 

Regina's  correspondent  and  bosom- 
friend,  Cecilia,  who  had  begun  by  dis- 
liking him  (without  knowing  why), 
persisted  in  maintaining  her  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  new  friend  of  the 
Farnabys.  She  was  a  young  married 
woman ;  and  she  had  an'  infiuence 
over  Regina  which  promised,  when 
the  fit  opportunity  came,  to  make  it- 
self felt.  The  second,  and  by  far  the 
more  powerful  hostile  influence,  was 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Farnaby.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  half-sisterly, 
half-motherly,  good-will  with  which 
she  received  Amelius  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  they  happened  to  meet, 
unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  in  the  room.  Without 
actually  reverting  to  what  had  passed 
between  them  during  their  memorable 
interview,  Mrs.  Farnaby  asked  ques- 
tions, plainly  showing  that  the  forlorn 
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hope  which  she  associated  with  Ame- 
lius  was  a  hope  still  firmly  rooted  in 
her  mind.  '  Have  you  been  much 
about  London  lately  ? '  '  Have  you 
met  with  any  girls  who  have  taken 
your  fancy  1 '  '  Are  you  getting  tired 
of  staying  in  the  same  place,  and  are 
you  going  to  travel  soon  ? '  Inquiries 
such  as  these  she  was,  sooner  or  later, 
sure  to  make  when  they  were  alone. 
But,  if  Regina  happened  to  enter  the 
room,  or  if  Amelius  contrived  to  find 
his  way  to  her  in  sonio  other  part  of 
the  house,  Mrs.  Farnaby  deliberately 
shortened  the  interview  and  silenced 
the  lovers — still  as  resolute  as  ever  to 
keep  Amelius  exposed  to  the  adven- 
turous freedom  of  a  bachelor's  life. 
For  the  last  week,  his  only  opportuni- 
ties of  speaking  to  Regina  had  been 
obtained  for  him  secretly  by  the  well- 
rewarded  devotion  of  her  maid.  And 
he  had  now  the  prospect  before  him 
of  asking  Mr.  Farnaby  for  the  hand 
of  his  adopted  daughter,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  influence  of  two  women 
being  used  against  him — even  if  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  favourable 
reception  for  his  proposal  from  the 
master  of  the  house. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these 
— ^alone,  on  a  rainy  November  day,  in 
a  lodging  on  the  dreary  eastward  side 
of  Tottenham-court-road — even  Ame- 
lius bore  the  aspect  of  a  melancholy 
man.  He  was  angry  with  his  cigar 
because  it  refused  to  light  freely.  He 
was  angry  with  the  poor  deaf  servant- 
of-all-work,  who  entei-ed  the  room, 
after  one  thumping  knock  at  the  door, 
and  made,  in  muffled  tones,  the  bar- 
barous announcement,  '  Here's  some- 
body a  wantin'  to  see  yer.' 

'  Who  the  devil  is  Somebody'?'  Ame- 
lius shouted. 

'  Somebody  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,'  answered  Rufus,  quietly  en- 
tering the  room.  '  And  he's  sorry  to 
find  Claude  A.  Goldenheai't's  tempera- 
ture at  Vjiling-point  already.' 

He  had  not  altered  in  the  slightest 
degree,  since  he  had  left  the  steamship 
at  Queenston.     Irish  hospitality  had 


not  fattened  him  ;  the  change  from 
sea  to  land  had  not  suggested  to  him 
the  slightest  alteration  in  his  dress. 
He  still  wore  the  huge  felt  hat  in 
which  he  had  first  presented  himself 
to  notice  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
The  maid-of-all-work  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  face  of  the  long,  lean  stranger ,^ 
overshadowed  by  the  broad-bi'immed 
hat,  in  reverent  amazement.  '  My 
love  to  you,  miss,'  said  Rufus,  with 
his  customary  gi-ave  cordiality.  '  Fll 
shut  the  door.'  Having  dismissed  the 
maid  with  that  gentle  hint,  he  shook  , 
hands  heartily  with  Amelius.  '  Well, 
I  call  this  a  juicy  morning,'  he  said, 
just  as  if  they  had  met  at  the  cabin 
breakfast-table  as  usual. 

For  the  moment  at  least,  Amelius 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow- 
traveller.  '  I  am  really  glad  to  see 
you,'  he  said.  '  It's  lonely  in  these 
new  qviarters,  before  one  gets  used  to 
them. ' 

Rufus  relieved  himself  of  his   hat 
and    greatcoat,    and    silently   looked 
about    the    room.      '  I'm    big    in    the 
bones,'    he   remarked,   surveying   the 
rickety  lodging-house  furniture  with 
some    suspicion ;    '  and    I'm    a   trifle 
heavier  than  I  look.      I  sha'n't  break 
one  of  these  chairs  if  I  sit  down  on  it, 
shall    1 1 '     Passing  round   the   table 
(littered  with   books   and   letters)  in 
search  of  the  nearest  chair,  he   acci- 
dentally   brushed  against  a  sheet   of 
paper  with   writing  on  it.      '  Memo- 
randum of  friends  in  London,  to  be 
informed  of  my  change  of  address,' he 
read  ;    looking    at    the    paper    as  he 
picked  it  up,  with  the  friendly  feeling 
that  characterised  him.     '  You  have 
made  pretty  good  use   of  your  time, 
my  son,  since  I  took  my  leave  of  you 
in  (Queenston  hai'bour.     I   call  this  a 
reasonable  long  list  of  acquaintances 
made  by  a  young  stranger  in  London.' 
'  I  met  with   an   old   friend  of  my 
family,    at   the    hotel,'   Amelius    ex- 
plained.    '  He  was  a  great  loss  to  my 
poor  father,  when  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  India  ;  and,  now  he  has  re- 
turned, he  has  been  equally  kind  to 
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me.     I  am  indebted  to  his  inti'oductioii 
for  most  of  the  names  on  that  list.' 

'  Yes  1 '  said  Ruf us,  in  tlie  inteiTO- 
gative  tone  of  a  man  who  was  waiting 
to  hear  more.  '  I'm  listening,  though 
I  may  not  look  like  it.      Git  along.' 

Amelius  looked  at  his  visitor,  won- 
dering in  what  precise  dii-ection  he 
was  to  'git  along.' 

'  I'm  no  friend  to  partial  informa- 
tion,' Rufus  proceeded ;  '  I  like  to 
round  it  off  complete,  as  it  were,  in 
my  own  mind.  There  are  names  on 
this  list  that  you  haven't  accounted 
for  yet.  Who  provided  you,  sir,  with 
the  balance  of  your  new  friends  1 ' 

Amelius  answered,  not  very  wil- 
lingly, '  I  met  them  at  Mr.  Farnaby's 
house.' 

Rufus  looked  up  from  the  list  with 
the  air  of  a  man  sui'prised  by  dis- 
agreeaVjle  information  and  unwilling 
to  receive  it  too  readily.  '  How  1 '  he 
exclaimed,  using  the  old  English  equiv- 
alent (often  heard  in  America)  for 
the  modern  '  What  1 ' 

'  I  met  them  at  Mr.  Farnaby's,' 
Ameliiis  repeated. 

'  Did  you  happen  to  receive  a  letter 
of  my  writing,  dated  Dublin  1 '  Rufus 
asked. 
'Yes.' 

'  Do  you  set  any  particular  value 
on  my  advice  1 ' 
*  Certainly  ! ' 

'And  you  cultivate  social  relations 
with  Farnaby  and  family,  notwith- 
standing 1 ' 

'  I  have  motives  for  being  friendly 
with  them,  which — which  I  haven't 
had  time  to  explain  to  you  yet. ' 

Rufus  sti-etched  out  his  long  legs 
on  the  tloor,  and  fixed  his  shrewd  grave 
eyes  steadily  on  Amelius. 

'  My  friend,'  he  said  quietly,  '  in  re- 
spect of  personal  appearance  and  pleas- 
ing elasticity  of  spirits,  I  find  you 
altered  for  the  worse — I  do.  It  may 
be  Liver  or  it  may  be  Love.  I  reckon, 
now  I  think  of  it,  you're  too  young  yet 
for  Liver.  It's  the  brown  Miss- — that's 
what  'tis.  I  hate  that  girl,  sir,  by  in- 
stinct.' 

5 


'  A  nice  way  of  talking  of  a  young 
lady  you  never  saw  !  '  Amelius  broke 
out. 

Rufus  smiled  grimly.  '  Go  ahead!  ' 
he  said.  '  If  you  can,  get  vent  in 
quarrelling  with  me — go  ahead,  my 
son. ' 

He  looked  round  the  room  again, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whist- 
ling. Descending  to  the  table  in  due 
course  of  time,  his  quick  eye  detected 
a  photograph  placed  on  the  open  writ- 
ing-desk which  Amelius  had  been  using 
earlier  in  the  day.  Before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  stop  him,  the  photograph  was 
in  his  hand.  '  I  believe  I've  got  her 
likeness,'  he  announced.  '  I  do  assure 
you  I  take  pleasure  in  making  her 
acquaintance  in  this  sort  of  way. 
Well,  now,  I  declare  she's  a  columnar 
creature !  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  justice  to 
your  native  product — your  tine  flesliy 
beef-fed  English  gii-1.  But  I  tell  you 
this:  after  a  child  or  two,  that  sort 
runs  to  fat,  and  you  find  you  have 
married  more  of  her  than  you  bar- 
gained for.  To  what  lengths  may  you 
have  proceeded,  Amelius,  with  this 
splendid  and  spanking  person  1 ' 

Amelius  was  just  on  the  verge  of 
taking  ofl^'ence.  '  Speak  of  her  respect- 
fully,' he  said,  'if  you  expect  me  to 
answer  you.' 

Rufus  stared  in  astonishment.  '  I'm 
paying  her  all  manner  of  compliments,' 
he  protested,  '  and  you're  not  satisfied 
yet.  My  friend,  I  still  find  something 
about  you,  on  this  occasion,  which  re- 
minds me  of  meat  cut  against  the 
grain.  You're  almost  nasty — you  are  ! 
The  air  of  London,  I  reckon,  isn't  at 
all  the  thing  for  you.  Well,  it  don't 
matter  to  me  ;  I  like  you.  Afloat  or 
■  ashore  I  like  you.  Do  you  want  to 
know  what  I  should  do,  in  your  place, 
if  I  found  myself  steering  too  nigh  to 
the  brown  Miss  1  I  should — well,  to 
put  it  in  one  word,  I  should  scatter. 
Where's  the  harm,  I'll  ask  you,  if  you 
try  another  girl  or  two,  before  you 
make  your  mind  up  1  I  shall  be  proud 
to  introduce  you  to  our  slim  and  .snaky 
sort    at    Coolsj)ring.      Yes.       I  mean 
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what  I  say  ;  and  I'll  go  back  with  you 
across  the  Pond.'  Referring  in  this 
disrespectful  manner  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  Rufus  offered  his  hand  in 
token  of  unalterable  devotion  and 
good -will. 

Who  could  resist  such  a  man  as 
this  ?  Amelius  (always  in  extremes) 
wrung  his  hand,  with  an  impetuous 
sense  of  shame.  *  I've  been  sulky,'  he 
said,  '  I've  been  rude,  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself — and  I  am.  There's 
only  one  excuse  for  me,  Rufus.  I  love 
her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and 
I'm  engaged  to  be  married  to  her. 
And  yet,  if  you  understand  my  way 
of  putting  it,  I'm — in  short,  I'm  in  a 
mess. ' 

With  this  characteristic  preface,  he 
described  his  position  as  exactly  as  he 
could ;  having  due  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessary reserve  on  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Farnaby.  Rufus  listened,  with  the 
closest  attention,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  making  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage-engage- 
ment had  made  on  him.  When  he 
spoke  next,  instead  of  looking  at  Ame- 
lius as  usual,  he  held  his  head  down, 
and  looked  gloomily  at  his  boots. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  you've  gone  ahead 
this  time,  and  that's  a  fact.  She  didn't 
raise  any  difficulties  that  a  man  could 
ride  off  on — did  she? ' 

'  She  was  all  that  was  sweet  and 
kind!'  Amelius  answered,  with  enthus- 
iasm. 

'  She  was  all  that  was  sweet  and 
kind,'  R,ufus  absently  repeated,  still 
intent  on  the  solid  spectacle  of  his  own 
boots.  '  And  how  about  uncle  Far- 
naby 1  Perhaps  he's  sweet  and  kind 
likewise,  or  perhaps  he  cuts  up  rough  ]• 
Possible — is  it  not,  sir  1 ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  I  haven't  spoken 
to  him  yet.' 

Rufus  suddenly  looked  up.  A  faint 
gleam  of  hope  irradiated  his  long  lank 
face.  '  Mercy  be  praised  !  there's  a 
last  chance  for  you,'  he  remarked. 
'  Uncle  Farnaby  may  say  No. ' 

'  It   doesn't   matter  what  he  says,' 


Amelius  rejoined.  '  She's  old  enough 
to  choose  for  herself ;  he  can't  stop 
the  marriage.' 

Rufus  lifted  one  wiry  yellow  fore- 
finger, in  a  state  of  perpendicular  pro- 
test. '  He  cannot  stop  the  marriage,' 
the  sagacious  New  Englander  ad- 
mitted. '  But  he  can  stoj)  the  money, 
my  son.  Find  out  how  you  stand 
with  him  before  another  day  is  over 
your  head.' 

'  I  can't  go  to  him  this  evening,' 
said  Amelius  ;  '  he  dines  out.' 

'  Where  is  he  now  1 ' 

'  At  his  place  of  business. ' 

'  Fix  him  at  his  place  of  business. 
Right  away  ! '  cried  Rufus,  springing 
with  sudden  energy  to  his  feet. 

'  I  don't  think  he  would  like  it,' 
Amelius  objected.  '  He's  not  a  very 
pleasant  fellow,  anywhere  ;  but  he's 
particularly  disagreeable  at  his  place 
of  business.' 

Rufus  walked  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  The  objections  to  Mr. 
Farnaby  appeared  to  fail,  so  far,  in 
interesting  him. 

'  To  put  it  plainly,'  Amelius  went 
on,  *  there's  something  about  him  that 
I  can't  endure.  And — though  he's 
veiy  civil  to  me,  in  his  way — I  don't 
think  he  has  ever  got  over  the  discov- 
ery that  I  am  a  Christian  Socialist.' 

Rufus  abruptly  turned  round  from 
the  window,  and  became  attentive 
again.  '  So  you  told  him  that  — did 
you  ? '  he  said. 

'  Of  course  ! '  Amelius  rejoined 
sharply.  '  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  principles  in  which  I 
have  been  brought  up  1 ' 

'  You  don't  care,  I  i-eckon,  if  all 
the  world  knows  your  principles,' 
persisted  Rufus,  deliberately  leading 
him  on. 

'  Care  ? '  Amelius  reiterated.  *  I 
only  wish  I  had  all  the  world  to  listen 
to  me.  They  should  hear  of  my  prin- 
ciples, with  no  bated  breath,  I  promise 
you  ! ' 

There  was  a  pause.  Rufus  turned 
back  again  to  the  window.  '  When 
Farnaby's  at   home,  where    does    he 
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live  1 '  he  asked  suddenly — still  keep- 
ing his  face  towards  the  street. 

Amelias  mentioned  the  address. 
'  You  don't  mean  that  you  are  going 
to  call  there  1 '  he  inquired,  with  some 
anxiety. 

'  Well,  I  reckoned  I  might  catch 
him  before  dinner-time.  You  seem 
to  be  sort  of  feared  to  speak  to  him 
yourself.  I'm  your  friend,  Amelius 
— and  I'll  speak  for  you.' 

The  bare  idea  of  the  interview 
struck  Amelius  with  terror.  '  No, 
no  !  '  he  said.  '  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you,  Rufus.  But,  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort,  I  shouldn't  like  to  transfer  the 
responsibility  to  my  friend.  I'll  speak 
to  Mr.  Farnaby  in  a  day  or  two. ' 

Rufus  was  evidently  not  satisfied 
with  this.  '  I  do  suppose,  now,'  he 
suggested,  '  you're  not  the  only  man 
moving  in  this  metropolis  who  fancies 
Miss  Regina.  Query,  my  son  :  if  you 
put  off  Farnaby  much  longer — '  He 
paused  and  looked  at  Amelius.  '  Ah,' 
he  said,  '  I  reckon  I  needn't  enlarge 
further  ;  there  is  another  man.  Well, 
it's  the  same  in  my  country  ;  I  don't 
know  what  he  doe.s,  with  You  :  he 
always  turns  up,  with  Us,  just  at  the 
time  when  you  least  want  t)  see  him.' 

There  ivas  another  man — an  older 
and  a  richer  man  than  Amelius ; 
equally  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
the  aunt  and  to  the  niece  ;  submis- 
sively polite  to  his  favoured  young 
rival.  He  was  the  sort  of  person,  in 
age  and  in  temperament,  who  would 
be  perfectly  capable  of  advancing  his 
own  interests,  by  means  of  the  hostile 
influence  of  Mrs.  Farnaby.  Who 
could  say  what  the  result  might  be 
if,  by  some  unlucky  accident,  he  made 
the  attempt  before  Amelius  had  se- 
cured for  himself  the  support  of  the 
master  of  the  house  ?  In  his  pi-esent 
condition  of  nervous  irritability,  he 
was  ready  to  believe  in  any  coinci- 
dence of  the  disastrous  sort.  The 
wealthy  rival  was  a  man  of  business, 
a  near  city  neighbour  of  Mr.  Farnaby. 
They  might  be  together  at  that  mo- 
ment ;    and  Regina's   fidelity  to  her 


lover  might  be  put  to  a  harder  test 
than  she  was  prepared  to  endui-e. 
Amelius  remembered  the  gentle  con- 
ciliatory smile  (too  gentle  by  half) 
with  which  his  placid  mistress  had 
received  his  first  kisses — and,  with- 
out stopping  to  weigh  conclusions, 
snatched  up  his  hat.  '  Wait  here  for 
me,  Rufus,  like  a  good  fellow.  I'm  off 
to  the  stationer's  shop.'  With  those 
parting  words,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

Left  by  himself,  Rufus  began  to 
rummage  the  pockets  of  his  frockcoat 
— a  long,  loose,  and  dingy  garment 
which  had  become  friendly  and  com- 
fortable to  him  by  dint  of  ancient  use. 
Producing  a  handful  of  correspond- 
ence, he  selected  the  largest  envelope 
of  all ;  shook  out  on  the  table  several 
smaller  letters  enclosed  ;  picked  one 
out  of  the  number ;  and  read  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  only,  with  the 
closest  attention. 

'  I  enclose  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  secretaries  of  literary  institutions 
in  London,  and  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  England.  If  you  feel 
disposed  to  lecture  yourself,  or  if  you 
can  persuade  friends  and  citizens 
known  to  you  to  do  so,  I  believe  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  advance  in 
this  way  the  interests  of  our  Bureau. 
Please  take  notice  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced institutions,  which  are  ready 
to  countenance  and  welcome  free 
thought  in  religion,  politics,  and 
morals,  are  marked  on  the  envelopes 
with  a  cross  in  red  ink.  The  envel- 
opes without  a  mark  are  addressed  to 
platforms,  on  which  the  customary 
British  prejudices  remain  rampant, 
and  in  which  the  charge  for  places 
reaches  a  higher  figure  than  can  be  as 
yet  obtained  in  the  sanctuaries  of  free 
thought.' 

Rufus  laid  down  the  letter,  and, 
choosing  one  among  the  envelopes 
marked  in  red  ink,  looked  at  the  in- 
troduction enclosed.  '  If  the  right 
sort  of  invitation  reached  Amelius 
from  this  institution,'  he  thought, 
'  the  boy  would  lecture  on  Christian 
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Socialism  with  all  his  hoart  and  soul. 
I  wonder  what  the  brown  i\Iiss  and 
her  uncle  would  say  to  that '? ' 

He  smiled  to  himself,  and  j)ut  the 
letter  back  in  the  envelope,  and  con- 
sidei-ed  the  subject  for  a  while.  Be- 
low the  odd  rough  surface,  he  was  a 
man  in  ten  thousand  ;  no  more  single- 
hearted  and  more  affectionate  creature 
ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  He 
had  not  been  understood  in  his  own 
little  circle  ;  there  had  been  a  want  of 
sym])athy  with  him,  and  even  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  him,  at  home.  Ame- 
lius,  po])ular  with  everybody,  had 
touched  the  great  heart  of  this  man. 
He  perceived  the  peril  that  lay  hidden 
under  the  strange  and  lonely  position 
of  his  fellow-voyager — so  innocent  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  so  young  and  so 
easily  impressed.  His  fondness  for 
Amelius,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
was  the  fondness  of  a  father  for  a  son. 
With  a  sigh,  he  shook  his  head,  and 
gathered  up  his  letters,  and  put  them 
back  in  his  pockets.  '  No,  not  yet,'  he 
decided.  '  The  poor  boy  really  loves 
her  ;  and  the  girl  mai/  be  good  enough 
to  make  the  happiness  of  his  life.'  He 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  struck  by  a  new 
idea.  '  Why  shouldn't  I  judge  for  my- 
self ?  '  he  thought.  '  I've  got  the  ad- 
dress— I  reckon  I'll  look  in  on  them, 
in  a  friendly  way. ' 

He  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  wrote 
a  line,  in  the  event  of  Amelius  being 
the  first  to  return  to  the  lodgings  : 
'  Dear  Boy, — I  don't  find  her  jjhoto- 
graph  tells  me  quite  so  much  as  I  want 
to  know.  I  have  a  mind  to  see  the 
living  original.  Being  your  friend, 
you  know,  it's  only  civil  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  family.  Expect  my 
unbiassed  o])inion  when  I  come  back. 
Yours,  RuFUS.' 

Having  enclosed  and  addressed  these 
lines,  he  took  up  his  greatcoat — and 
checked  himself  in  the  act  of  putting 
it  on.  The  brown  Miss  was  a  British 
Miss.  A  strange  New  Englander  had 
better  be  careful  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, before  he  ventured  into  her 


presence.  Urged  by  this  cautious  mo- 
tive, he  approached  the  looking-glass, 
and  surveyed  himself  critically. 

'  I  doubt  I  might  be  the  better,'  it 
occurred  to  him,  '  if  I  brushed  my 
hair,  and  smelt  a  little  of  perfume. 
Yes.  I'll  make  a  toilet.  Where's  the 
boy's  l)edroom,  I  wonder?' 

He  observed  a  second  door  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  opened  it  at  hazard. 
Fortune  had  befriended  him,  so  far  : 
he  found  himself  in  his  young  friend's 
bedchamber. 

The  toilet- table  of  Amelius,  simple 
as  it  was,  had  its  mysteries  for  Rufus. 
He  was  at  a  loss  among  the  perfumes. 
They  were  all  contained  in  a  modest 
little  dressing  case,  without  labels  of 
any  sort  to  describe  the  contents  of 
the  pots  and  bottles.  He  examined 
them  one  after  another,  and  stopped  at 
some  recently  invented  French  shav- 
ing-cream. '  It  smells  lovely,'  he  said, 
assuming  it  to  be  some  rare  pomatum. 
'Just  what  I  want,  it  seems,  for  my 
head.'  He  rubbed  the  shaving-cream 
into  his  bristly  iron-gray  hair,  until  his 
arms  ached.  When  he  had  next 
sprinkled  his  handkerchief  and  himself 
profusely,  tii'st  with  rose-water  and 
then  (to  make  quite  sure)  with  eau-de- 
cologne  used  as  a  climax,  he  felt  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  appeal  agree- 
ably to  the  senses  of  the  softer  sex.  In 
tive  minutes  more  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Mr.  Farnaby's  private  residence. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  rain  that  had  begun  with  the 
morning  still  poured  on  steadily 
in  the  afternoon.  After  one  look  out 
of  the  window,  Regina  decided  on 
passingthe  rest  of  the  day  luxuriously, 
in  the  company  of  a  novel,  by  her  own 
fireside.  With  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
and  her  head  on  the  soft  cushion  of 
her  favourite  easy  chair,  she  opened 
the  book.  Having  read  the  fii-st  chap- 
ter and  part  of  the  second,  she  was 
just  lazily  turning  over  the  leaves,  in 
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search  of  a  love-scene — when  her  lan- 
guidinte«est  in  the  novel  was  suddenly 
diverted  to  an  incident  in  real  life. 
The  sitting-room  door  was  gently  open- 
ed, and  her  maid  ap})eared  in  a  state 
of  modest  confusion. 

'  If  you  please,  miss,  here's  a  strange 
gentleman  who,comes  from  Mr.  Gold- 
enheart ;  he  wishes  particularly  to 
say ' 

She  paused  and  looked  behind  her. 
A  faint  and  curious  smell  of  mingled 
soap  and  scent  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  a  tall,  calm,  shabbily- 
dressed  man,  who  laid  a  wiry  yellow 
hand  on  the  maid's  shouldei',  and 
stopped  her  effectually  before  she  could 
say  a  word  more. 

'  Don't  you  think  of  troubling  your- 
self to  get  through  with  it,  my  dear  ; 
I'm  here,  and  I'll  tinish  for  you.'  Ad- 
dressing the  maid  in  these  encourag- 
ing terms,  the  stranger  advanced  to 
Regina,  and  actually  attempted  to 
shake  hands  with  her  !  Regina  rose 
— and  looked  at  him.  It  was  a  look 
that  ought  to  have  daunted  the  boldest 
man  living  :  it  produced  no  sort  of 
effect  on  this  man.  He  still  held  out 
his  hand  ;  his  lean  face  broadened  with 
a  pleasant  smile.  '  My  name  is  Rufus 
Dingwell,'  he  said.  '  I  come  from 
Cools})ring,  Mass.  ;  and  Amelius  is  my 
introduction  to  yourself  and  family.' 
Regina  silently  acknowledged  this  in- 
formation by  a  frigid  bow,  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  maid,  waiting^t 
the  door — 'Don't  leave  the  room, 
Phfebe.'  Rufus,  inwardly  wondering 
what  Phcebe  was  wanted  for,  proceed- 
ed to  express  the  cordial  sentiments 
proper  to  the  occasion.  '  I  have  heard 
about  you,  miss  ;  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  making  your  acquaintance.'  The 
unwritten  laws  of  politeness  obliged 
Regina  to  say  something.  '  I  have  not 
heard  Mr.  Goldenheart  mention  your 
name,'  she  remarked.  '  Are  you  an 
old  friend  of  his  1 '  Rufus  explained 
with  genial  alacrity.  '  We  crossed  the 
pond  together,  miss.  I  like  the  boy ; 
he's  bright  and  spry  ;  he  refreshes  me 
— he  does.      We  go  ahead  with  most 


things  in  my  country  ;  and  friendship's 
one  of  them.  How  do  you  find  your- 
self ?  Won't  you  shake  hands  1 '  He 
took  her  hand,  without  waiting  to  be 
re[)elled  this  time,  and  sliook  it  witli 
the  heartiest  good-will.  Regina  shud- 
dered faintly  :  she  summoned  assist- 
ance in  case  of  further  familiarity. 
'Phoebe,  tell  my  aunt.' 

Rufus  added  a  message  on  his  own 
account.  '  And  say  this,  my  dear.  I 
sincerely  desire  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Regina's  aunt,  and  of  any 
other  members  of  the  family  circle.' 

Ph(ebe  left  the  room,  smiling.  Such 
an  amusing  visitor  as  this  was  a  rare 
person  in  Mr.  Farnaby's  house.  Rufus 
looked  after  her,  with  unconcealed  ap- 
proval. The  maid  appeared  to  be  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  mistress.  '  Well, 
that's  a  pretty  creature,  I  do  declare,' 
he  said  to  Regina.  '  Reminds  me  of 
our  American  girls — slim  in  the  waist, 
and  carries  her  head  nicely.  How  old 
may  she  be,  now  ? ' 

Regina  expressed  her  opinion  of  this 
familiar  question  by  pointing,  with  si- 
lent dignity,  to  a  chair. 

'  Thank  you,  miss  ;  not  that  one,' 
said  Rufus.  '  You  see  I'm  long  in  the 
legs,  and  if  I  once  got  down  as  low  as 
that,  I  reckon  I  should  have  to  restore 
the  balance  by  putting  my  feet  up  on 
the  grate.  And  that's  not  manners  in 
Great  Britain — and  quite  right  too.' 

He  picked  out  the  highest  chair  he 
could  find,  and  admired  the  workman- 
ship as  he  drew  it  up  to  the  fireplace. 
'  Most  sumptuous  and  elegant,'  he  said. 
'  The  style  of  the  Re/^aysance,  as  they 
call  it.'  Regina  obsex'ved  with  dismay 
that  he  had  not  got  his  hat  in  his  hand 
like  other  visitors.  He  had  left  it  no 
doubt  in  the  hall  ;  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  dropped  in  to  spend  the  day,  and 
stay  to  dinner. 

'  Well,  miss,  I've  seen  your  photo- 
graph,'he  resumed  ;  '  and  I  don't  much 
approve  of  it,  now  I  see  Yon.  My 
sentiments  are  not  altogether  favour- 
able to  that  art.  I  delivered  a  lectui-e 
on  photographic  portraiture  at  Cool- 
spring  ;  and  I  described  it  briefly  as 
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justice  without  mei'cy.  The  audience 
took  the  idea  ;  they  larfed,  they  did. 
Larfin'  reniiuds  me  of  Amelius.  Do 
you  ohject  to  his  being  a  Christian  So- 
cialist, miss  ? ' 

The  young  lady's  look,  when  she 
answered  the  question,  was  not  lost  on 
Rufus.  He  registered  it,  mentally,  in 
case  of  need.  '  Amelius  will  soon  get 
over  all  that  nonsense,'  she  said,  '  when 
he  has  been  a  little  longer  in  London.' 

'  Possible,'  Rufus  admitted.  '  The 
boy  is  fond  of  you.  Yes  !  he  loves 
you.  I  have  noticed  him,  and  I  can 
certify  to  that.  I  may  also  remark 
that  he  wants  a  deal  of  love  in  return. 
No  doubt,  miss,  you  have .  observed 
that  circumstance  youiself  V 

Regina  resenced  this  last  inquiry  as 
an  outrage  on  propriety.  '  What  next 
will  he  say  ? '  she  thought  to  herself. 
'  I  must  put  this  presuming  man  in 
his  proper  place.'  She  darted  ano- 
ther annihilating  look  at  him,  as  she 
spoke  in  her  turn.  '  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
—  Mr.?' 

'  Dingwell,'  said  Rufus,  prompting 
her. 

'  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Dingwell^  if  you 
have  favoured  me  by  calling  here  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Goldenheart  ? ' 

Genial  and  simple-minded  as  he  was, 
eagerly  as  he  desired  to  appreciate  at 
her  full  value  the  young  lady  who  was 
one  day  to  be  the  wife  of  Amelius, 
Rufus  felt  the  tone  in  which  those 
words  were  spoken.  It  was  not  easy 
to  stimulate  liis  modest  sense  of  what 
was  fairly  due  to  him  into  asserting 
itself ;  but  the  cold  distrust,  the  de- 
liberate distance  of  Regina's  manner, 
exhausted  the  long-suffering  indul- 
gence of  this  singularly  patient  man. 
'  The  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  preserve 
Amelius  from  marrying  You,'  he 
thought,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
advanced  with  a  certain  simple  dignity 
to  take  leave  of  her. 

'  It  did  not  occur  to  ine,  miss,  to 
pay  ray  respects  to  you,  l  11  Amelius 
and  I  had  paited  compan  ,'  he  said. 
'  Please  to  excuse  me.  I  should  have 
been  welcome,  in  my  country,  with  no 


better  introduction  than  ])eing  (as  I 
may  say)  his  friend  and  \¥ell-wisher. 
If  I  have  made  a  mistake ' 

He  stopped.  Reginsi  had  suddenly 
changed  colour.  Instead  of  looking 
at  him,  she  was  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der, apparently  at  something  behind 
him.  He  turned  to  tsee  what  it  was. 
A  lady,  short  and  stout,  with  strange 
wild  sorrowful  eyes,  had  noiselessly 
entered  the  room  while  he  was  speak- 
ing :  she  was  waiting,  as  it  seemed, 
until  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to 
say.  When  they  confronted  each 
other,  she  moved  to  meet  him,  with  a 
firm  heavy  step,  and  with  her  hand 
held  out  in  token  of  welcome. 

*  You  may  feel  equally  sure,  sir,  of  a 
friendly  reception  here,'  she  said  in  her 
steady  self-possessed  way.  '  I  am  this 
young  lady's  aunt  ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  friend  of  Amelius  in  my  house.' 
Before  Rufus  could  answer,  she  turned 
to  Regina.  '  I  waited,'  she  went  on, 
'  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining yourself  to  this  gentleman,  I 
am  afraid  he  has  mistaken  your  cold- 
ness of  manner  for  intentional  rude- 
ness.' 

The  colour  rushed  back  intoRegina's 
face — she  vibrated  for  a  moment  be- 
tween anger  and  tears.  But  the  better 
nature  in  her  broke  its  way  through 
the  constitutional  shyness  and  re- 
straint which  habitually  kept  it  down. 
'  I  meant  no  harm,  sir,'  she  said,  rais- 
ing her  large  beautiful  eyes  submis- 
sively to  Rufus  ;  '  I  am  not  used  to 
receiving  strangers.  And  you  did  ask 
me  some  very  strange  questions  ! '  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  self-as- 
sertion. '  Strangers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  saying  such  things  in  Eng- 
land.' She  looked  at  Mrs.  Farnaby, 
listening  with  impenetrable  composure, 
and  stopped  in  confusion.  Her  aunt 
would  not  scruple  to  speak  to  the 
stranger  about  Amelius  in  her  pre- 
sence— there  was  no  knowing  what 
she  might  not  have  to  endure.  She 
turned  again  to  Rufus.  '  Excuse  me,' 
she  said,  '  if  I  leave  you  with  my  aunt 
— I  have  an  engagement.'   With  that 
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trivial  apology,  she  made  her  escape 
from  the  room. 

'  She  has  no  engagemeat,'  Mrs.  Far- 
naby  briefly  remarked  as  the  door 
closed.   '  Sit  down,  sir.' 

For  once,  even  Rufus  was  not  at  his 
ease.  '  I  can  hit  it  off,  ma'am,  with 
most  people,'  he  said.  '  T  wonder  what 
I've  done  to  offend  your  niece?' 

'  My  niece  (with  many  good  quali- 
ties) is  a  narrow-minded  young  wo- 
man,' Mrs.  Farnaby  explained.  '  You 
are  not  like  the  men  she  is  accustomed 
to  see.  She  doesn't  understand  you — 
you  are  not  a  commonplace  gentleman. 
For  instance, 'Mrs.  Farnaby  continued, 
with  the  matter-of-fact  gravity  of  a 
woman  innately  inaccessible  to  a  sense 
of  humour,  '  you  have  got  something 
strange  on  your  hair.  It  seems  to  be 
melting,  and  it  smells  like  soap.  No  : 
it's  no  use  taking  out  your  handker- 
chief— your  handkerchief  won't  mop  it 
U}).  I'll  get  a  towel.'  She  opened  an 
inner  door,  which  disclosed  a  little 
passage,  and  a  bath-room  beyond  it. 
'I'm  the  strongest  person  in  the  house,' 
she  resumed,  returning  with  a  towel  in 
her  hand,  as  gravely  as  ever.  '  Sit  still, 
and  don't  make  apologies.  If  any  of 
us  can  rub  you  dry,  I'm  the  woman.' 
She  set  to  work  with  the  towel,  as  if 
she  had  been  Rufus's  mother,  making 
him  presentable  in  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood. Giddy  under  the  violence  of  the 
rubbing ;  staggered  by  the  contrast 
between  the  cold  reception  accorded 
to  him  by  the  niece,  and  the  more  than 
friendly  welcome  offered  by  the  aunt, 
Rufus  submitted  to  circumstances 
in  docile  and  silent  bewilderment. 
'There  ;  you'll  do  till  you  get  home — 
nobody  can  laugh  at  you  now,'  Mrs. 
Farnaby,  announced.  '  You're  an  ab- 
sent-minded man,  I  suppose  1  You 
wanted  to  wash  your  head,  and  you 
forgot  the  warm  water  and  the  towel. 
Was  that  how  it  happened,  sir  ! ' 

'  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart, 
ma'am — I  took  it  for  pomatum,' Rufus 
answered.  '  Would  you  object  to  shak- 
ing hands  again?  This  heai-ty  welcome 
of  yours  reminds  me,  I  do  assure  you, 


of  home.  Since  I  left  New  England' 
I've  never  met  with  the  like  of  you.  I 
do  suppose  now  it  was  my  hair  that  set 
Miss  Regina's  back  up?  I'ui  not  quite 
easy  in  my  mind,  ma'am,  about  your 
niece.  I'm  sort  of  feared  of  what  she 
may  say  of  me  to  Amelias — I  meant 
no  harm,  Lord  knows.' 

The  secret  of  Mrs.  Farnaby's  extra- 
ordinary alacrity  in  the  use  of  the 
towel  began  slowly  to  show  itself  now. 
The  tone  of  her  American  guest  had 
already  become  the  friendly  and  fami- 
liar tone  which  it  had  l)een  her  object 
to  establish.  With  a  little  manage- 
ment, he  might  be  made  an  invaluable 
ally  in  the  great  work  of  hindering  the 
marriage  of  Amelius. 

'You  are  very  fond  of  your  young 
friend  ? '  she  began  quietly. 
'  That  is  so,  ma'am.' 
'  And  he  has  told  you  that  he  has 
taken  a  liking  to  my  niece  ? ' 

'  And  shown  me  her  likeness,' Rufus 
added. 

'  And  shown  you  her  likeness.  And 
you  thought  you  would  come  here,  and 
see  for  yourself  what  sort  of  girl  she 
was  ? ' 

'  Naturally,'  Rufus  admitted. 
Mrs.  Farnaby  revealed,  without  fur- 
ther hesitation,  the  object  that  she  had 
in  view.  'Amelius  is  little  more  than 
a  lad  still,'  she  said.  '  He  has  got  all 
his  life  before  him.  It  would  be  a  sad 
thing,  if  he  married  a  girl  who  didn't 
make  him  happy.'  She  turned  in  her 
chair,  and  pointed  to  the  door  by 
which  Regina  had  left  them.  'Between 
ourselves,'  she  resumed,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  '  do  you  believe  my 
niece  will  make  him  happy  ?' 
Rufus  hesitated. 

'  I'm  above  family  prejudices,'  Mrs. 
Farnaby  proceeded.  '  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  offending  me.    Speak  out.' 

Rufus  would  have  spoken  out  to 
any  other  woman  m.  the  universe. 
This  woman  had  preserved  him  from 
ridicule — this  woman  had  rubbed  his 
head  dry.     He  prevaricated. 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  understand  the 
ladies  in  this  country,'  he  said. 
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But  Mrs.  Farnaby  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  '  If  Amelius  was  your 
son,  and  if  he  asked  you  to  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  my  niece,'  she  i-e- 
joined,  '  would  you  say  Yes  ? ' 

This  was  too  much  for  Kufus.  'Not 
if  he  went  down  on  both  his  knees  to 
ask  me,'  he  answered. 

Mrs  Farnaby  was  satisfied  at  last, 
and  owned  it  without  reserve.  '  My 
own  opinion,'  she  said,  'exactly  ex- 
pressed !  Don't  be  surprised !  Didn't  I 
tell  you  I  had  no  family  prejudices  1 
Do  you  know  if  he  has  spoken  to  my 
husband,  yet  ? ' 

Rufus  looked  at  his  watch.  '  I  reck- 
on he's  just  about  done  it  by  this  time.' 
Mrs.  Farnaby  paused,  and  reflected 
for  a  moment.  She  had  already  at- 
tempted to  prejudice  her  husband 
against  Amelius,  and  had  received  an 
answer  which  Mr.  Farnaby  considered 
to  be  final.  '  Mr.  Goldenheart  honours 
us  if  he  seeks  our  alliance  ;  he  is  the 
representative  of  an  old  English  fam- 
ily.' Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  the  proposals 
of  Amelius  had  been  accepted.  Mrs. 
Farnaby  was  not  the  less  determined 
that  the  marriage  shovdd  never  take 
place,  and  not  the  less  eager  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  her  new  ally.  'When 
will  Amelius  tell  you  about  \tV  she 
asked. 

'  When  I  go  back  to  his  lodgings, 
ma'am.' 

'  Go  back  at  once — and  bear  this  in 
mind  as  you  go.  If  you  can  find  out 
any  likely  way  of  parting  these  two 
young  people  (in  their  own  best  inter- 
ests), depend  on  one  thing — if  I  can 
help  you,  I  will.  I'm  as  fond  of  Ame- 
lius as  you  are.  Ask  him  if  I  haven't 
done  my  best  to  keep  him  away  from 
my  niece.  Ask  him  if  I  haven't  ex- 
pressed my  opinion,  that  she's  not  the 
right  wife  for  him.  Come  and  see  me 
again  as  soon  as  you  like.  I'm  foud  of 
Americans.    Good-morning.' 

Rufns  attempted  toex])ress  his  sense 
of  gratitude  in  his  own  briefly  eloquent 
way.  He  was  not  allowed  a  hearing. 
With  one  and  the  same  action,  Mrs. 


Farnaby  patted  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  pushed  him  out  of  the  room. 

'  If  that  woman  was  an  American 
citizen,'  Kufus  reflected,  on  his  way 
through  the  streets,  '  she'd  be  the  first 
female  President  of  the  United  States!' 
His  admiration  of  Mrs.  Farnaby 's  en- 
ergy and  resolution,  expressed  in  these 
strong  terms,  acknowledged  but  one 
limit.  Highly  as  he  approved  of  her, 
there  was  nevertheless  an  unfathom- 
able something  in  the  woman's  eyes 
that  disturbed  and  daunted  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RUFUS  found  his  friend  at  the 
lodgings,  prostrate  on  the  sofa, 
smoking  furiously.  Before  a  word  had 
passed  between  them,  it  was  plain  to 
the  New  Englander  that  something 
had  gone  wrong. 

'  Well,' he  asked;  'and  what  does 
Farnaby  say  V 

'  Damn  Farnaby  ! ' 

Rufus  was  secretly  conscious  of  an 
immense  sense  of  relief.  '  I  call  that 
a  stiff  way  of  putting  it,'  he  quietly  re- 
marked ;  '  but  the  meaning's  clear. 
Farnaby  has  said  No.' 

Amelius  jumped  ofl"  the  sofa  and 
planted  himself  defiantly  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

'  You're  wi-ong  for  once,'  he  said, 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  '  The  exasperat- 
ing part  of  it  is  that  Farnaby  has  said 
neither  Yes  or  No.  The  oily-whis- 
kei-ed  brute — you  haven't  seen  him 
yet,  have  you  ? — began  by  saying  Yes. 
"  A  man  like  me,  the  heir  of  a  fine  old 
English  family,  honoured  him  by  mak- 
ing proposals  ;  he  could  wish  no  more 
brilliant  prospects  for  his  dear  adopted 
child.  She  would  fill  the  high  position 
that  was  oflered  to  her  and  fill  it 
worthily."  That  was  the  fawning  way 
in  which  he  talked  to  me  at  first !  He 
squeezed  my  hand  in  his  horrid  cold 
slimy  paw  till,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  I  felt  as  if  I  wasgoingto  be  sick. 
Wait  a  little ;  you  haven't  heard  the 
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worst  of  it  yet.  He  soon  altered  his 
tone — it  began  with  his  asking  me  if 
I  had  "  considered  the  question  of  set- 
tlements." I  didn't  know  what  he 
meant.  He  had  to  pnt  it  in  plain  Eng- 
lish ;  he  wanted  to  hear  what  my  pro- 
perty was.  "  O,  that's  soon  settled," 
I  said.  "  I've  got  five  hundred  a  year; 
and  Regina  is  welcome  to  every  farth- 
ing of  it'  He  fell  back  in  his  chair 
as  if  I  had  shot  him  ;  he  turned — it 
was  worse  than  pale,  he  positively 
turned  green.  At  first  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me ;  he  declared  I  must  be  jok- 
ing. I  set  him  right  about  that  im- 
mediately. His  next  change  was  a 
change  to  impudence,  purse-proud  im- 
pudence. "  Have  you  not  observed, 
sir,  in  what  style  Regina  is  accustomed 
to  live  in  my  house  1  Five  hundred  a 
year  ?  Good  heavens  !  With  strict 
economy,  five  hundred  a  year  might 
pay  her  milliner's  bill  and  the  keep  of 
her  horse  and  carriage.  Who  is  to  pay 
for  every  thingelse — the  establishment, 
the  dinner-parties  and  balls,  the  tour 
abroad,  the  children,  the  nurses,  the 
doctor  ?  I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Golden- 
heart.  I'm  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
to  you,  as  a  born  gentleman,  which  I 
would  cei'tainly  not  consent  to  in  the 
case  of  any  self-made  man.  Enlarge 
your  income,  sir,  to  no  more  than  four 
times  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  I 
guarantee  a  yearly  allowance  to  Regina 
of  half  as  much  again,  besides  the  for- 
tune whichshewill  inherit  at  mydeath. 
That  will  make  your  income  three 
thousand  a  year  to  start  with.  I  know 
something  of  domestic  expenses  ;  and 
1  tell  you  positively,  you  can't  do  it  on 
a  farthing  less."  That  was  his  lan- 
guage, Rufus.  The  insolence  of  his 
tone  I  can't  attempt  to  describe.  If  I 
hadn't  thought  of  Regina,  I  should 
have  behaved  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  a  Christian — I  believe  I  should 
have  taken  my  walking-cane  and  given 
him  a  sound  thrashing.' 

Rufus  neither  expressed  surprise 
nor  offered  advice.  He  was  lost  in 
meditation  on  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Far- 
naby.      '  A  stationer's  business  seems 


to  eventuate  in  a  lively  profit  in  this 
country,'  he  said. 

'A  stationer's  business?'  A  melius 
repeated  disdainfully.  '  Fai-naby  has 
half  a  dozen  irons  in  the  fire  b(;sides 
that.  He's  got  a  newspaper,  and  a  pa- 
tent medicine,  and  a  new  bank,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else.  One  of  his  own 
friends  said  to  me,  "  Nobody  knows 
whether  Farnaby  is  rich  or  poor  ;  he 
is  going  to  do  one  of  two  things — he  is 
going  to  die  woi"th  millions,  or  to  die 
bankrupt."  0,  if  I  can  only  live  to 
see  the  day  when  Socialism  will  put 
that  sort  of  man  in  his  right  place  ! ' 

'  Try  a  republic,  on  our  model,  first,' 
said  Rufus.  '  When  Farnaby  talks  of 
the  style  his  young  woman  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  in,  what  does  he  mean  1 ' 

'  He  means,'  Amelius  answered 
smartly,  'a  carriage  to  drive  out  in, 
champagne  on  the  table,  and  a  foot- 
man to  answer  the  door.' 

'  Farnaby 's  ideas,  sir,  have  crossed 
the  water  and  landed  in  New  York,' 
Rufus  remarked.  'Well,  and  what 
did  you  say  to  him,  on  your  side?' 

'  I  gave  it  to  him,  I  can  tell  you  I 
"That's  all  ostentation,"  I  said.  "Why 
can't  Regina  and  I  begin  life  modestly? 
What  do  we  want  with  a  carriage  to 
drive  out  in,  and  champagne  on  the 
table,  and  a  footman  to  answer  the 
door  1  We  want  to  love  each  other 
and  be  happy.  There  are  thousands 
of  as  good  gentlemen  as  I  am  in  Eng- 
land with  wives  and  families,  who 
would  ask  for  nothing  better  than  an 
income  of  five  hundred  a  year.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Farnaby,  you're  positively 
saturated  with  the  love  of  money. 
Get  your  New  Testament  and  read 
what  Christ  says  of  rich  people." 
What  do  you  think  he  did,  when  I 
put  it  in  that  unansweral)le  way  ?  He 
held  up  his  hand,  and  looked  horrified. 
"  I  can't  allow  profanity  in  my  office," 
says  he.  "  I  have  my  New  Testament 
read  to  me  in  church,  sir,  every  Sun- 
day." That's  the  sort  of  Christian,. 
Rufus,  who  is  the  average  product  of 
modern  times  !  He  was  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule  ;  he  wouldn't  give   way  a 
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single  inch.  His  adopted  daughter, 
he  said,  was  accustomed  to  live  in  a 
certain  style.  In  that  same  style  she 
should  live  when  she  was  married,  so 
long  as  he  had  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Of  course,  if  she  chose  to  set  his  wishes 
and  feelings  at  defiance,  in  return  for 
all  that  he  had  done  for  her,  she  was 
old  enough  to  take  her  own  way.  In 
that  case,  he  would  tell  me  as  plainly 
as  he  meant  to  tell  her,  that  she  must 
not  look  to  a  single  farthinor  of  his 
money  to  help  her,  and  not  expect  to 
find  her  name  down  in  his  will.  He 
felt  the  honour  of  a  family  alliance 
with  me  as  sincerely  as  ever.  But  he 
must  abide  by  the  conditions  that  he 
had  stated.  On  those  terms,  he  would 
be  proud  to  give  me  the  hand  of  Re- 
gina  at  the  altar,  and  proud  to  feel 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  his 
adopted  child.  I  let  him  go  on  till  he 
had  run  himself  out — and  then  I  asked 
quietly,  if  he  could  tell  me  the  way  to 
increase  my  income  to  two  thousand  a 
year.  How  do  you  think  he  answered 
mer 

'  Perhajis  he  offered  to  utilise  your 
capital  in  his  business,'  Kufus  guessed. 

'  Not  he  ?  He  considered  business 
quite  beneath  me  ;  my  duty  to  my- 
self, as  a  gentleman,  was  to  adopt  a 
profession.  On  reflection,  it  turned 
out  that  there  was  but  one  likely  pro- 
fession to  try,  in  my  case — the  Law. 
I  might  be  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
(with  luck)  I  might  get  remunerative 
"work  to  do,  in  eight  or  ten  years' 
time.  That,  I  declare  to  you,  was 
the  prospect  he  set  before  me,  if  I 
chose  to  take  his  advice.  I  asked  if 
he  was  joking.  Certainly  not !  I  was 
only  one-and-twenty  years  old  (he  re- 
minded me)  ;  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spare — I  sliould  still  marry  young  if 
I  married  at  thirty.  I  took  up  my 
hat,  and  gave  him  a  Vnt  of  my  mind 
at  parting.  "  If  you  really  mean  any- 
thing," 1  said,  "you  mean  that  Re- 
gina  is  to  pine  and  fade  and  be  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  and  that  I  am  to 
resist  the  temptations  that  beset  a 
young  man  in   London,    and  lead  the 


life  of  a  monk  for  the  next  ten  years 
— and  all  for  what  ?  For  a  carriage 
to  ride  out  in,  champagne  on  the  table, 
and  a  footman  to  answer  the  door ! 
Keep  your  money,  Mr.  Farnaby  ; 
Regina  and  I  will  do  without  it." 
What  are  you  laughing  at  1  I  don't 
think  you  could  have  put  it  more 
strongly  yourself.' 

Rufus  suddenly  recovered  his  gra- 
vity. '  I  tell  you  this,  Amelius,'  he 
replied  ;  '  you  afford  (as  we  say  in  my 
country)  meaty  fruit  for  reflection — 
you  do.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  Vjy  that  1 ' 

'  Well,  I  reckon  you  remember 
when  we  were  aboard  the  boat.  You 
gave  us  a  narrative  of  what  happened 
in  that  Community  of  yours,  which  I 
can  truly  characterise  as  a  combina- 
tion of  native  eloquence  and  chasten- 
ing good  sense.  1  put  the  question  to 
myself,  sir,  what  has  become  of  that 
well  informed  and  discreet  young 
Chi'istian,  now  he  has  changed  the 
sphere  to  England  and  mixed  with  the 
Farnabys  1  It's  not  to  be  denied  that 
I  see  him  before  me  iii  the  flesh  when 
I  look  across  the  table  here  ;  but  it's 
equally  true  that  i  miss  him  alto- 
gether in  the  spirit.' 

Amelius  sat  down  again  on  the 
sofa.  '  In  plain  words,'  he  said,  '  you 
think  I  have  behaved  like  a  fool  in 
this  matter  1 ' 

Rufus  crossed  his  long  legs,  and 
nodded  his  head  in  silent  approval. 
Instead  of  taking  offence,  Amelius 
considered  a  little. 

'  It  didn't  strike  me  before,'  he  said. 
'  But,  now  you  mention  it,  I  can  un- 
derstand that  I  ai)pear  to  be  a  simple 
sort  of  fellow  in  what  is  called  society 
here ;  and  the  reason,  I  suspect,  is 
that  it's  not  the  society  in  which  I 
liave  been  accustomed  to  mix.  The 
Farnabys  are  new  to  me,  Rufus. 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  my 
life  at  Tadmor,  of  what  I  saw  and 
learnt  and  felt  in  the  Community — 
then,  I  can  think  and  speak  like  a 
reasonable  being,  because  I  am  think- 
ing and  speaking  of    what   I    know 
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thoroughly  well.  Hang  it,  make  some 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances !  Besides,  I'm  in  love, 
and  that  alters  a  man — and,  I  have 
heard  some  people  say,  not  always  for 
the  better.  Anyhow,  I've  done  it 
with  Farnaby,  and  it  can't  be  undone. 
There  will  be  no  peace  for  me  now, 
till  I  have  sj)oken  to  Regina.  I  have 
i-ead  the  note  you  left  for  me.  Did 
you  see  her,  when  you  called  at  the 
house  ? ' 

The  qixiet  tone  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  put  surprised  Ilufus.  He 
had  fully  expected,  after  Regina's  re- 
ception of  him,  to  be  called  to  account 
for  the  liberty  that  he  had  taken. 
Amelius  was  too  completely  absorbed 
by  his  present  anxieties  to  consider 
trivial  questions  of  etiquette.  Hearing 
that  Rufus  had  seen  Regina,  he  never 
even  asked  for  his  friend's  opinion  of 
her.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  obsta- 
cles that  might  be  interposed  to  his 
seeing  her  again. 

'  Farnaby  is  sure,  after  what  has 
passed  between  us,  to  keep  her  out  of 
my  way  if  he  can,'  Amelius  said. 
'And  Mrs.  Farnaby,  1o  my  certain 
knowledge,  will  help  him.  They  don't 
suspect  you.  Couldn't  you  call  again 
— you're  old  enough  to  be  her  father — 


and  make  some  excuse  to  take  her  out 
with  you  for  a  walk  V 

The  answer  of  Rufus  to  this  was 
Roman  in  its  br-evity.  He  pointed  to 
the  window,  and  said,  '  Look  at  the 
rain.' 

'  Then  I  must  try  her  maid  once 
more,'  said  Amelius  resignedly.  He 
took  his  hat  and  umbrella.  '  Don't 
leave  me,  old  fellow,'  he  resumed  as 
he  opened  the  door.  '  This  is  the  turn- 
ing-point of  my  life.  I  sadly  want  a 
friend. ' 

'  Do  you  think  she  will  marry  you 
against  the  will  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt  % '  Rufus  asked. 

'  I'm  certain  of  it,'  Amelius  an- 
swered.     With  that  he  left  the  room. 

Rufus  looked  after  him  sadly.  Sym- 
pathy and  sori-ow  were  expressed  in 
every  line  of  his  rugged  face.  '  My 
poor  boy  !  how  will  he  bear  it,  if  she 
says  No  %  What  will  become  of  him, 
if  she  says  Yes  1 '  He  rubbed  his 
hand  irritably  across  his  forehead, 
like  a  man  who.se  own  thoughts  were 
repellent  to  him.  In  a  moment  more, 
he  plunged  into  his  pockets,  and  drew 
out  again  the  letters  introducing  him 
to  the  secretaries  of  public  institutions. 
'  If  there's  salvation  for  Amelius,'  he 
said,  '  I  reckon  I  shall  find  it  here.' 


{To  be  continued.) 
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rriHE  suiuuier  harvest  day  beiiun 
J_       Witli  cloudle-ss  dawn  and    flainin<^  siui 
Ripe  grain  the  sicklo  Hashes  throu-h  ; 
The  sweep  of  scythes  in  inoi-ning  dew  ; 
The  nooning  underneatli  the  trees 
Made  cuol  by  sea  or  nmnntain  breeze  ; 
The  thunder  shower,  the  clearing  sky. 
And  sunset  splendour  of  July. 
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IT  is  surpi'ising  how  little  wit  and 
less  knowledge  is  required,  as  the 
stock-in-trade  of  a  writer  on  the  Shaks- 
pearian  Mythology  !  To  resolve  Wil- 
liam SiiAKSPEARE  into  an  actor  and 
notliing  but  an  actor,  an  occasional 
writer  of  doggrel  verses  and  nothing 
but  doggrel  verses,  a  jolly  boon  com- 
panion of  limited  wit,  and  more  than 
questionable  moi'ality,  would  be  re- 
garded by  most  men  as  an  arduous 
task.  To  take  all  the  rich  product  of 
imagination,  fancy,  judgment  and  dra- 
matic insight  which  has  ever  gone  by 
the  name  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and 
to  endow  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  or  some 
unknown  gentlemen  of  his  time  with 
their  authorship,  appears  also  no  light 
undertaking.  And  yet  Mr.  A})pleton 
Morgan,  in  the  June  number  of  Ap- 
pletons  Jourmd,  accom})lishes  the  tirst 
achievement  entirely  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and,  apparently,  only  refrains 
from  the  other  through  a  superabund- 
ant modesty.  Let  us  see  what  is  the 
method  he  employs,  and  what  are  the 
arguments  with  which  he  would  fain 
have  us  convinced. 

Certainly  the  method  is  a  simple 
one,  and  can  be  easily  imitated  by  any 
person  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the 
obtrusive  personality  of  any  other  of 
the  world's  great  poets.  Probably,  to 
our  too-sensitive  age  and  to  etherial 
minds  such  as  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan's, 
the  physical  existence  of  the  poet  is  a 
blemish  on  his  poetry.  The  idea  of  the 
creator  of  a  Hamlet  eating  his  dinner 
or  buying  a  house,  or  a  quarter  of  malt, 
is  too  disgustingly  material  to  be  en- 
dured with  i)atience.  A  way  with  such 
nauseous  embodiments  from  our  siglit ! 
If  we  cannot  hope  to  prove  that  the 
poems  or  plays  wrote  themselves,  in 


mercy's  name,  let  us  assure  ourselves 
that  we  don't  know  who  did  write 
them  ;  let  us  attribute  our  Iliad  and 
our  Othello  to  companies  of  anony- 
mous minstrels  and  gentlemen  ;  let  us 
at  all  hazards  sublime  away  the  hand 
of  flesh  which  has  been  reputed  to 
have  traced  these  glowing  words,  and 
gift  our  devotion,  our  gratitude,  and 
our  love,  on  a  wreath  of  rose-coloured 
mist  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  sup- 
posed to  envelope  Bacon  or  Raleigh  ! 
If  we  set  this  end  before  us,  we 
shall  find  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan's  plan 
the  best,  nay,  the  only  one  open  to  us. 
We  shall  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
draw  a  line  down  the  middle.  On  the 
one  side  of  this  imaginary  line  we  shall 
copy  down  from  all  the  Shaksj^earian 
collections  that  suit  our  purpose,  such 
facts  as  relate  to  Shakspeare's  private 
life,  his  slight  education,  his  deer-steal- 
ing expedition,  his  holding  horses  at 
the  theatre  door,  his  playing  minor 
parts  on  the  stage,  his  comfortable 
burgess-like  retirement  in  after  life, 
and  all  the  little  scraps  of  doggrel  that 
wooden-headed  compilers  have  gather- 
ed together  and  attributed  to  him. 
Till;  array  of  fact  and  fiction  we  shall 
labil  with  a  flourish  of  trunq)ets,  the 
Real  hakspeare.  Lest  it  be  thought 
I  am  xaggerating,  I  will  quote  the 
last  wo.lIs  of  Mr.  Morgan's  paper, 
when  he  sums  up  his  conclusion  that 
the  ideal  Shakspeare  is  a  mei'e  crea- 
tion of  the  stage  :  *  Let  us  not  rob  the 
stage  of  its  own  creations  ;  and  what- 
ever he  was — poet  or  actor — philoso- 
pher or  country  gentleman — that — 
out  of  a  vagabond^  a  nobody,  a  nothing 
at  all  —  the  stage  created  William 
Shakspeare  !'  an  inelegant  and  badly 
constructed  sentence,  it  is  true,  but  one 
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which  tells  too  clearly  what  the  whole 
))aper  has  been  labouring  to  prove,  that, 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  eyes,  the  living  Sliaks- 
peare  was  a  '  nobody,'  who  conld  not 
have  written  the  plays  that  have  gone 
by  his  name  exce^jt  by  a  miracle. 

But,  I  hear  some  reader  exclaim, 
what  does  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  do 
with  the  other  half  of  his  sheet  of 
paper  1  Are  there  no  facts  to  go  down 
on  the  per  contra  side,  no  flattering 
allusions  to  Shakspeare's  fame  by  his 
contemporaries,  no  references  to  his 
inner  and  his  higher  life,  no  traces  of 
friendship  and  acquaintanceship  with 
the  great  1  How  does  Mr.  Appleton 
Morgan  get  over  these? 

I  am  much  afraid,  good  reader,  you 
will  never  make  a  promising  myth 
hunter.  The  born  sleuth-hound,  nos- 
ing a  mystery  where  none  exists,  will 
follow  his  own  red-herring  track, 
though  it  were  a  month  old,  and 
though  the  real  game  had  crossed  the 
path  a  few  yards  before  his  nose.  Mr. 
Appleton  Morgan  is  not  easily  'thrown 
out'  into  the  right  line,  and  he  mana- 
ges this,  partly  by  ignoring  facts,  and 
partly  by  quibbling  away  those  which 
he  does  not  think  fit  to  ignoi*e.  Let 
us  come  down  to  examples. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  ten  lines  as  a 
dedication  to  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  works  (1623)  referring 
to  a  portrait  of  the  author.  They  are 
too  well  known  to  need  quotation,  but 
I  may  remind  my  readers  that  they 
refer  to  Shakspeare  as  the  writer  of 
the  book,  which  they  inferentially 
extol  by  saying  that  could  the  author's 
wit  have  been  expressed  in  the  engrav- 
ing, it  would  have  surpassed 

'  All  that  was  ever  done  in  brasse.' 

The  testimony  afforded  by  these 
lines  is  suthciently  wiped  out,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan, 
by  a  comic  description  of  the  en- 
graving, which  is  certainly  somewhat 
wooden  in  its  lack  of  expression  and 
texture.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  myth,  this  wretched  Ben  Jonson 
was  not  satisfied  with  writing  these 


abominably  mistaken  verses.  He  ac- 
tually wrote  a  longer  poem  on  the 
occasion  of  Shakspeare's  death,  con- 
taining no  less  than  eighty  verses.  The 
whole  of  it  bears  upon  the  point  at 
issue.  Mr.  A.  Morgan  ingenuously 
quotes  three  lines  and  a  half  of  it,  and 
those  by  no  means  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  his  theory.  Let  us  see  what 
this  poem  does  tell  us  aV^out  Shak- 
speare. In  the  first  place  it  is  ad- 
dressed '  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved 
master  William  Shakspeare  and  wliat 
he  hath  left  ?/s.'  It  tells  us  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Jonson  (no  mean  judge), 
Shakspeare's  writings  cannot  be  praised 
too  much.  It  calls  him  soul  of  the 
age  !  a  hyperbole,  if  addressed  to  an 
actor,  but  no  hyi)erbole  addressed  as 
it  was  to  an  immortal  author.  It 
proceeds  to  show  how  needless  it  were 
to  bid  Chaucer,  Spenser,  or  Beaumont 
crowd  their  bones  together  to  make 
room  for  his  monument,  for  none  is 
needed,  Shakspeare  lives  '  while  we 
have  wits  to  read  '  his  book.  In  short 
it  dares  compare  him  with  '  thund'ring 
^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,' 
or  any  'that  insolentGreece  or  haughty 
Rome  sent  forth.'  '  He  was  not  of  an 
age,  but  for  all  time.'  After  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  shai-e  both  of  nature 
and  of  ai't  in  his  poetry,  it  dubs  him 
'  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,'  '  Star  of 
poets,'  and  refers  to  his 

'  '     *     '*    fliffhts  upon  tlie  Bank  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James.' 

Jonson  was  one  of  Shakspeare's 
most  intimate  companions.  No  one 
contradicted  the  assertions  he  made  in 
this  poem,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pre- 
sume that  it  fairly  embodied  tlie  opin- 
ion of  his  age.  How  does  Mr.  A. 
Morgan  get  rid  of  this  testimony  %  He 
quotes  Brougham,  and  the  remark  is 
worthy  of  that  great  would-be  critic's 
superficial  style  of  thought,  '  oh,  these 
fellows  always  hang  together ;  or  its 
just  ])0ssible  Jonson  may  have  been 
deceived  with  the  rest.' 

Fellows,  forsooth  !  Is  even  a  Broug- 
ham, let  alone  a  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan, 
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to  be  allowed  to  treat  the  tribute  of  a 
'  rare  Ben  Jonson  j  to  a  Siiakspeare  in 
the  same  spirit  as  an  old  Bailey  lawyer 
would  the  testimony  of  one  gaol-bird 
swearing  through  an  alibi  for  another  1 
Even  Mr.  Morgan's  not  over-squeam- 
ish stomach  prefers  the  other  alterna- 
tive, but  the  quibbling  spirit  of  the 
pettifogger  clings  to  him  and  he  adds, 
'  and  these  poets  do  not  swear  to  their 
verses.'  In  future,  no  doubt,  poets 
will  be  more  careful.  It  is  a  gi'eat 
pity  that  the  hint  did  not  come  before. 
Shelley  "sAdonais,  and  Milton's  Lycidas 
would  have  been  much  improved,  ci-ede 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  verbose  phraseology  of  the 
chancery  practitioner, — his  "  as  I  am 
informed  and  believe,"  "to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,"  and  the  jurat  at  the 
end  of  all  by  way  of  peroration  ! 
Faugh  !  the  bare  idea  sickens  one,  and 
nothing  but  a  draught  of  nectar  can 
take  the  taste  from  off  offended  lips. 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  gives,  in  a 
note,  a  passage  of  Grant- White's  con- 
taining quotations  from  Spenser,  Meres, 
and  Digges,  all  alluding  to  Siiakspeare 
as  an  author,  in  terms  of  high  eulogy, 
and  in  the  case  of  Meres  distinctly 
speaking  of  him  as  the  author  of  the 
plays.  This  is  really  the  first  piece  of 
straightforward  behaviour  on  his  part 
that  I  have  met  in  his  paper.  The 
manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  meet 
it  is  not  very  creditable  to  him.  It 
amounts  to  this.  History  has,  most 
culpably,  omitted  to  preserve  (on  affi- 
davit of  course,  nothing  less  would 
have  availed)  the  statement  of  the  mes- 
senger or  printer's  devil  who  took  the 
"  copy  "  of  the  plays  to  the  publishers. 
That  is  the  missing  link.  Never  mind 
how  many  hundreds  of  men  thought 
Siiakspeare  wrote  them,  no  matter 
how  many  of  his  contemporaries  said 
that  he  wrote  them,  disregard  the  fact 
that  no  one  contradicted  this,  and  no 
one  else  claimed  to  have  been  their 
author — in  the  absence  of  an  intelligent 
witness  (always  on  oath)  who  saw 
Shakspeare  write  them  and  took  them 
to  the  press,  we  can  believe  nothing  at 


all  about  their  origin.  This  is  a  pi'etty 
conclusion  to  come  to  and  possibly  ac- 
counts for  much  of  Mr.  A.  Morgan's 
wilful  shutting  of  his  eyes  to  contem- 
porary evidence.  For  besides  the 
writers  mentioned  in  the  footnote  al- 
ready referred  to,  Aul)rey  refers  to 
his  wit,  Drummond  (who  knew  them 
both)  contrasted  him  favourably  with 
Ben  Jonson,  and  that  pestilent  fellow, 
Jonson  himself,  has  left  it  on  record  in 
another  place  that  "  he  loved  the  man 
and  honoured  his  memory  on  this  side 
idolatry  as  much  as  any."  Nor  are 
these  all.  William  Basse,  in  his  short 
elegy,  makes  use  of  the  figure  about 
Spenser,  Chaucer  and  Beaumont,  mak- 
ing room  for  Shakspeare  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Ben  Jonson  after- 
wards tui-ned  to  account  in  his  elegy, 
by  declaring  such  a  proceeding  quite 
unnecessary.  Hugh  Holland's  sonnet 
is  addressed  to  '  the  famous  scenic 
poet ' — calls  him  '  the  poet  first,  then 
poets'  king,'and  prophesies  that  though 
his  life  is  expired,  the  life  of  his  lines 
'  shall  never  out.'  Digges'  verses,  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  folio,  are 
pregnant  and  instinct  with  the  belief 
that  the  book  was  Shakspeare's  own. 
Shakspeare,  he  says,  will  never  really 
die  until  some  "  new  strain  "  outdoes 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  the  quarrel 
scene  in  Julius  Cassar.  That  new 
strain  has  never  yet  been  heard,  but 
we  have  some  amongst  us  who  would 
fain  have  us  believe  that  Shakspeare 
never  "  really  "  lived.  Yet  once  again, 
Chettle,  in  his  '  Kinde  Hart's  Dreame' 
(1592)  commends  Shakspeare's  "face- 
tious grace  in  writing,  that  approves 
his  art,"  and  acknowledges  that  "  div- 
ers of  worship  have  reported  his  up- 
rightness of  dealing."  These  men  of 
quality  who  knew  and  loved  him  were* 
of  course,  all  mistaken. 

Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  who  has, 
naturally,  infinitely  better  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion,  has 
convicted  this  '  upright '  man  of  swal- 
lowing all  this  praise,  and  presumably 
some  substantial  pudding  to  boot, 
while  well  knowing  that  all  his  part 
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in  the  plays  was  possibly  the  charac- 
ters or  some  of  the  speeches  of  Nym, 
Bardolph,  and  the  Porter  in  Macbeth. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  a  grave 
charge  against  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan. 
His  paper  teems  with  expressions  such 
as  Shakspeare's  '  vagrom  youth,'  '  the 
drunken  grave  of  the  Stratford  pre- 
tender,' '  the  scissorer  of  other  men's 
brains,'  and,  as  we  have  ah'eady  seen, 
'  the  vagabond,  nobody,  nothing-at-all. ' 

How  does  Mr.  Morgan  reconcile  this 
with  the  '  vagabond's  '  intimacy  with 
the  great  and  good  of  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth  ?  He  reconciles  these  facts 
by  ignoring  them.  Still,  I,  for  one, 
will  believe  Chettle's  and  Ben  Jonson's 
testimony  in  spite  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
contemptuous  silence,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  I  find  the  '  Venus  and  Adon- 
is '  and  '  Lucrece,'  both  ])receded  by 
dedications  to  the  Earl  of  Southam^:)- 
ton,  signed  by  Shakspeare  and  contain- 
ing clear  evidence  of  love  and  respect 
on  both  sides,  not  to  be  in  any  way 
confounded  with  the  stereotyped 
phrases  of  a  later  day  when  patrons 
paid  for  so  much  meaningless  compli- 
ment by  the  epithet.  Mr.  Morgan  is 
therefore  in  this  dilemma.  Either 
the  '  scissorer  of  other  men's  brains ' 
had  such  a  hold  over  his  unknown  au- 
thoi',  the  possible — probable — Bacon — 
Raleigh — dramatist,  that  he  could  at 
pleasure  get  such  poems  as  these  or 
the  sonnets  from  him,  besides  the 
plays — or  else  the  absurd  farrago  of 
scraps  (such  as  Shakspeare's  epitaph), 
which  Mr.  Morgan  would  fain  see  pub- 
lished as  the  '  Complete  Works  of  W. 
Shakspeare,'  must  be  enlarged  by  these 
noble  poems.  I  will  not  now  expatiate 
on  the  difficulties  he  will  land  himself 
in  if  he  claims  that  one  hand  wrote 
the  plays  and  another  hand  the  poems, 
but  will  leave  him  to  chose  his  horn 
and  perch  on  it 

'  With  what  appetite  he  may. 

One  point  more  I  will  touch  upon  : 
and  that  is  the  argument  derived  from 
Shakspeare's  ignorance,  or  rather  sup- 
posed ignorance.  *  Granted  his  poetical 


genius,'  says  Mr.  Morgan,  and  '  where 
did  he  get  the  classical,  philosophical, 
chemical,  historical  information,  etc., 
— the  facts  that  crowd  his  pages  ? ' 
Mr.  Morgan's  difficulty  is  self-imposed. 
To  prove  Shakspeare  was  not  a 
genius  he  postulates  that  he  was  an 
ignoramus,  and  conducts  his  syllogism 
to  a  triumphant  close.  Has  he  never 
heard  of  the  vast  impetus  to  learning 
that  had  just  struck  England  as  with 
a  wave  1  Has  he  never  read  any  of 
our  great  descriptions  of  the  awaken- 
ing effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  men's 
minds  1  Does  he  think  that  girls  and 
ladies  could  saturate  their  minds  with 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  that 
translations  of  classical  masterpieces 
could  pour  from  the  presses  of  Hol- 
land and  England,  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  yet  that  a  poet,  living  among  the 
most  educated  and  enterprising  cour- 
tiers of  the  civilised  world  could  have 
escaped  the  contagion  1 

Is  he  unaware  of  the  mass  of  know- 
ledge as  to  history  and  philosophy  that 
had  been  made  public  in  the  one  de- 
partment of  the  drama  before  Shaks- 
peare so  much  as  touched  a  pen  1  Has 
he  never  read  a  single  sermon  of  our 
English  divines,  of  Latimer  or  Lever, 
or  reading  them  has  he  failed  to  notice 
the  wealth  of  thought  and  illustration 
that  is  conveyed,  and  the  intelligence 
which  such  oratory  presupposes  the 
audience  to  possess?  Has  he  never 
been  told  that  Shakspeare  had  a  copy 
of  '  Montaigne '  in  his  library,  or  does  he 
flatter  himself  that,  because  no  other 
books  bearing  his  sign  manual  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  no  others  existed 
on  his  shelves  *?  If  he  is  aware  of  these 
facts,  how  dare  he  stigmatise  Shaks- 
peare as  ignorant ;  if  he  has  been  un- 
aware of  them  until  now,  how  had  he 
the  presumption  to  attempt  such  a 
subject  ■? 

Luckily,  his  endeavours  are  about  as 
successful  as  his  deserts,  and  before  he 
seeks  again  to  demonstrate  Shaks- 
peare's ignorance  he  had  better  walk 
round  the  base  of  the  great  Pyramid 
and  thence  look  down  upon  its  summit. 
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BY    A    WOMAN    OF    NEWFANGLE. 


"V/'OU  ask  me,  my  dears,  to  give  you 
-L  my  opinion  of  your  aunts  and 
some  otljer  women — very  few,  not  one 
in  tifty,  that  is  one  comfort — agitating 
for  the  right,  as  they  call  it,  of  voting 
for  members,  and  of  sitting  as  mem- 
bers themselves,  of  the  township  coun- 
cil. I  think  I  am  competent  to  give 
an  opinion.  I  was  little  more  than 
seventeen  when  I  first  came  to  New- 
fangle,  which  was  then  an  unbroken, 
uninhabited  wilderness.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  townships  in  the  Pro- 
vince, supporting  in  great  comfort  and 
plenty — luxuries  not  wanting — a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  two  thous;ind  souls. 
The  whole  process  of  the  transforma- 
tion has  passed  under  my  own  eye.  I 
am  now  seventy-seven.  I  know  how 
it  has  been  done,  and  by  whom  it  has 
been  done.  I  know,  therefore,  in  what 
consists  the  right  to  any  part  or  voice 
in  its  government. 

These  ladies  are  so  solemnly  serious, 
and  seem  so  honestly  sincere,  they  ai-e 
so  earnest,  in  what  they  say— it  is 
veiy  hard  to  understand  it,  but  so  it  is 
— that  one  would  not  wish  to  throw 
ridicule  on  them,  if  it  could  Ije  helped. 
But  it  is  certainly  extremely  difficult 
to  listen  with  gi-avity  to  some  things 
that  they  say.  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
countenance  when  they  get  up  on  the 
table  in  the  town  hall  and  harangue 
the  people.  They  expatiate  patheti- 
cally on  the  shocking  wrongs  that  have 
been  inflicted  by  man  uj)on  woman.  It 
is  always  '  man '  and  '  woman  '  with 
them.  They  give  us  an  imaginative 
history  of  our  sad  sufferings  since  the 
creation,  only  that  I  notice  they  never 
go  quite  so  far  back  as  Eve  and  the 
apple. 


They  tell  us  that  woman  was  first  a 
'  slave,'  then  a  '  toy  or  an  idol,'  and 
lastly — so  late  indeed  as  1863 — could 
'  be  taken  to  market  and  sold  by  a 
"  brutal  husband,"  like  a  sheep  or  a 
cow.'  I  see  a  parcel  of  meek  men 
standing  around  with  their  lips  pop- 
ping open  in  stupid  wonder  to  find 
themselves  lords  of  the  creation,  when 
they  had  no  more  idea  of  it  than  of 
being  lords  spii'itual  or  temporal.  I 
notice  that  some  of  them  begin  to 
plume  themselves,  hold  themselves 
very  erect,  and  throw  their  chests  open. 
But  I  see,  too,  and  it  makes  me  creep, 
an  expression  breaking  out  on  the  face 
of  some  '  brutal  husband,'  when  the 
selling  in  the  market  is  spoken  of, 
which  shows  that  he  is  saying  to  him- 
self '  By  George,  what  a  chance  lost  ! 
Bless  my  milky  stars,  if  I  had  but 
known  it  in  time  ! ' 

Whose  slave,  I  wonder,  was  the 
Queen  of  Sheba?  Whose  Boadicea? 
Can  it  be  that  Elizabeth  was  ever  any 
body's  toy,  or  Anne  anybody's  idol  1 
Catherine,  one  of  the  examples  of  gi'eat 
women  brouglit  forward  by  these  ladies 
(there  is  no  accounting  for  choice), 
was,  to  be  sure,  the  toy  of  a  good 
many,  and  rather  a  dangerous  one  too, 
I  should  imagine.  And  I  do  not  know 
where  you  would  find  idols  much  more 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  than  Mary  and, 
I  fear  we  must  add,  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile, gorging  themselves  with  sacrifices 
of  flames  and  lilood.  Did  it  ever  en- 
ter into  the  head  of  George  IV.,  we 
may  wonder,  to  put  a  halter  round  his 
wife's  neck  (she  was  a  sad  thorn  in  his 
side)  and  lead  her  toSmithfield  and  sell 
her  for  a  shilling — that,  I  Itelieve,  was 
the    ruling   figure — to  some   drover  ? 
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He  could  have  done  it,  you  see.  '  The 
law  allows  it  and  the  court  awards  it,' 
at  least  it  did,  as  late  as  18G3,  so  these 
Portias  tell  xis. 

The  names  of  these  Queens  are 
brought  forward  to  show  that  women 
ai-e  capable  of  ruling  men.  Shall  we 
alter  the  phrase,  and  say  that  men  are 
capable  of  being  ruled  by  them  ?  But, 
my  dears,  could  the  l)itterest  opponents 
of  these  ladies  desire  anything  better  ? 
The  very  fact  that  men  have  made 
queens  of  women  — and  of  even  such 
women  as  most  of  them  were — ^to  be 
ruled  by  them  and  have  their  royal 
heels  |)laced  upon  their  necks — the 
royal  axe  at  times  and  tlie  royal  fag- 
got— disposes  at  once  of  all  such  in- 
ventions as  slaves,  toys — not  idols, 
perhaps,  as  we  have  seen — and  cows 
and  sheep.  You  cannot  eat  your  ap- 
ple and  have  it.  Will  you  keep  your 
slaves  or  your  queens  ?     Which  1 

The  same  fatal  exposure  awaits  the 
production  of  the  names  of  other  great 
women  to  show  how  gi-eat  women  can 
be.  The  fact  that  there  have  been 
great  women,  anrl  that  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  great,  proves 
positively  that  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come great  was  not  denied  them.  We 
shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  they  be- 
came great  in  spite  of  their  trammels 
and  chains.  To  be  sure.  That  is  how 
genius  foi-ces  its  way,  whether  in  men 
or  women.  Let  us  mention  one  or 
two  of  each  at  random.  Faraday  and 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  Dickens  the 
blacking-boy.  Beat  those  instances  if 
you  can.  Or  (xeorge  Ste[)lienson,  or 
Madame  Albani,  one  of  our  own  Cana- 
dian girls.  Oh,  sad,  sad  !  Downtrod- 
den, enslaved  woman !  Your  wings  cru- 
elly clipped;  access  to  your  kind  denied 
you,  a  fair  tield  for  your  genius  closed 
with  iron  doors  against  you  !  The  pas- 
sionate Charlotte  chained  to  a  rock  on 
a  bleak  Yorkshire  moor  !  Shocking  ! 
And  done,  too,  of  set  purpose  and  with 
malice  aforethought  by  the  men  of 
Yorkshire  !  And  '  Jane  Eyre  '  lost  to 
the  world  !  For  how  long  may  we 
look  for  its  like  from  any  Girton  Col- 
6 


lege  in  Christendom  ?  *  George  Eliot/ 
with  whose  name  the  world  would 
have  rung,  robbed  of  her  five  thousand 
pounds  for  her  second  novel !  The 
countless  gains  of  Madame  Patti  is  no 
more  than  what  might  have  been ! 
And  then,  oh,  thou  tyrant  man,  what 
dost  thou  not  thyself  lose  by  all  this ! 
What  unheard  of  fatuity  ! 

This,  my  dears,  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  is  offered  to  jowv  young  intelli- 
gence from  theplatf  ormsof  Xewfangle. 
This  is  by  way  of  improveuient  in  the 
education  of  women.  Bat  this  is  not 
all.  One  of  these  ladies  once  told  the 
men  to  their  faces,  with  some  other 
compliments  of  the  same  kind,  that 
they  were  the  '  lower  and  coarser  half 
of  humanity.'  At  least,  it  was  said  in 
some  way  or  other  interrogatively,  I 
believe,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thinsr. 
It  is  attiimed,  they  were  told,  that 
men  are  less  '  pure  and  noble  in  their 
moral  instincts/  whatever  t'lat  may 
mean,  than  women.  But,  my  dears,  I 
would  coiitrast  those  si)eech':\s  with 
the  purity  and  nobility  of  the  men, 
who,  under  such  gross  provocation  as 
that,  refrained  from  any  rudo  or  inde- 
cent retort.  Perhaps  you  lulght  hear 
them  muttering,  '  Come,  th;it  is  rather 
strong,'  or  '  coarse  yourself,  what  do 
you  call  tliat  for  coarse  ? '  or  '  how  will 
you  set  about  to  prove  that,  my  lady, 
it  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four ;  you  may  say  that  nine 
is  a  greater  number  than  ten,  if  you 
like,  but  that  will  not  make  it  so.* 
Such  things  as  these,  but  notliiug  in 
the  way  of  retaliaticm. 

We  have  taken  a  long  flight  out  into 
the  great  world  and  we  shall  have  to 
do  so  again,  no  doubt,  in  our  examin- 
ation of  this  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, but,  for  the  present,  let  us  come 
back  to  Newfangle.  Ithink  you  can  all 
understand  this  simple  princi|)le — that 
the  ownership,  and  the  right  'ind  ca- 
pacity to  the  management,  of  anything 
belongs  to  him  who  has  made  it,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  put  it  out  of  his 
own  possession.  Upon  this  simple 
principle  hangs  the  whole  question  of 
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the  right  and  the  capacity  to  govern 
Newfangle.  Who  has  made  New- 
fangle  ?  Men  or  women  ?  When  I 
first  set  eyes  on  this  township,  it  was 
an  untouched  mass  of  huge  trees,  which 
must  be  destroyed  oif  the  face  of  the 
earth  before  men  and  women  coukl 
live  on  it.  The  amount  of  herculean 
labour  which  you  saw  staring  you  in 
the  face  was  absolutely  appalling. 
There  were  no  houses,  no  fields,  no 
fences,  no  barns,  no  roads,  no  bridges, 
no  stock,  no  implements,  no  household 
goods,  no  schools,  no  clnirches,  no 
mills,  no  money  ;  in  short-,  there  was 
no  anything  but  the  gi-ound  and  the 
trees  which  grew  on  it.  The  estate  was 
there  indeed,  but  it  was  most  heavily, 
one  might  almost  have  said  most 
hopelessly,  encumbered.  Look  around 
you  to-day.  What  do  you  see  ?  Every 
thinsr  that  man  or  woman  could  rea- 
sonably desire.  Comfort,  wealth, 
luxury,  refinement,  books  and  pic- 
tures, fine  clotlies,  tine  houses,  fine 
stores,  fine  can-iages,  orchards,  gardens, 
fruit.  You  see  it  all.  It  is  plain  en- 
ough to  be  seen.  You  see  men,  wo- 
men and  children  enjoying  it  in  com- 
mon. More  than  two  thousand  of 
them,  where  perhaps  a  score  of  wretch- 
ed salvages  picked  up  a  half  starved 
existence.  How  has  this  wonderful 
transformation  been  l)rought  about  ? 
Whose  brains  have  thought  it,  whose 
hands  have  done  it  1  Whose  money 
has  paid  for  it  1  Who  have  wrought 
the  monstrous  labour,  enough,  we 
would  really  think,  to  have  daunted 
any  but  heroes  ?  Who  have  l)een  the 
choppers,  the  cloarers,  the  labourei-s, 
the  mechanics,  the  masons,  the  brick- 
layers, the  carpenters,  the  painters, 
the  tinsmiths,  the  founders  1  Who 
have  made  the  implements,  who  have 
built  the  waggons,  and  the  carriages, 
and  the  sleighs,  who  have  shod  the 
horses  and  cast  the  stoves  ?  Who 
have  dug  the  canals,  built  the  railways, 
the  steamboats,  the  whai-^-es,  the  light- 
hou!<es  1  Whose  heads  and  whose 
hands  have  done  all  these  mighty 
things  1     Men's  or  women's  1 


My  dears,  you  look  astonished,  as  if 
you  were  told  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
dare  say  you  are,  facts  so  plain  and 
evident  that  those  who  run  may  read. 
Well  then,  tell  me,  if  men  have  done 
all  this,  who  but  men  can  have  either 
the  capacity  or  the  right  to  keep  all 
these  things  going  safely  and  surely  ? 
Who  can  govern  Newfangle  1 — -bub 
the  men.  Who  have  made  New- 
fangle 1 — but  the  men.  Set  women 
to  navigate  a  steamboat,  to  work  a 
railway.  What  happens  ?  A  blow- 
up, a  wreck,  a  smash.  Set  women  to 
govern  Newfangle.  What  happens  ? 
A  blow-up,  a  wreck,  a  smash. 

'  Ah,  grandmamma,'  you  say  '  you 
need  not  tell  us  all  that.  We  have 
never  heard  it  put  so  plainly  before, 
but  the  youngest  of  us  can  see  at  once 
that  it  is  all  true.  But  then  women, 
do  you  not  think,  have  done  their  full 
share.  They  have  done  all  the  house- 
hold work.' 

I  expected  that,  my  dears,  I  am 
ready  for  you  thei-e.  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  value  of  household 
work,  and  what  does  it  produce  ? 
Could  it  ever  have  produced  the  town- 
ship of  Newfangle  1  Over  what  house- 
hold work  produces  let  women  hold 
absolute  sway.  Over  what  men's 
work  produces  let  men  hold  absolute 
sway.  Women  cook  the  meals,  but 
men  provide  tliem.  Women  keep  the 
houses  clean,  neat,  and  tidy,  but  men 
build  them.  Women  live  in  and  en- 
joy the  township  of  Newfangle,  but 
men  have  created  it.  Without  men 
there  would  be  no  meals,  no  houses, 
no  Newfangle.  No,  no,  my  dears,  I 
know  as  much  about  household  work 
as  any  woman  breathing  ;  I  should 
think  I  ought  to.  I  know  all  about 
it;  where  it  begins  and  ends;  and  what 
it  accomplishes.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  undervalue  it.  It  has  all  its  own 
value  in  its  own  place  and  degree. 
But  I  have  also  seen  and  known  what 
men's  work  accomplishes,  and  wliat  is 
the  enormous  disproportion  between 
its  results  and  the  results  of  women '.s 
work.     It  seems  to  me  scarcely  gener- 
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ous  or  grateful  in  us  women  not  to 
acknowledge  the  immense  benefits  that 
we  derive  from  men's  work,  and  I 
cannot,  for  my  own  part,  imagine  a 
more  delicious  feeling  than  the  ample 
acknowledgment  of  benefits  received, 
let  them  come  whence  they  may.  It 
is  next  to  being  able  to  repay  them. 
That  we  can  never  do,  but  let  us  do 
what  we  can.  I  am  simply  amazed 
when  I  hear  these  women  talk  as  they 
do.  I  wonder  where  all  we  women 
of  Newfangle  would  have  been  now, 
if  it  had  rested  with  women  to  have 
built  up  Newfangle,  if  the  men  and 
women  had  changed  works.  No,  there 
is  no  wonder-  or  doubt  about  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  In  the  township  of  Nowhere. 
Women  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  bring  down  the  sun  to  boil  their 
kettles,  or  to  build  the  railway  with 
knitting  needles  as  to  have  made  New- 
fangle. There  would  have  been  no 
townships,  no  husbands,  no  children, 
'  no  nothing.'  Take  away,  to-morrow, 
the  work  of  men,  and  Newfangle  re- 
lapses into  the  barV)arism  from  which 
men  brought  it  out.  No,  no,  my  dear 
girls,  and  thrice  no,  never  let  me  hear 
one  of  you  say  a  word  about  the  rights 
of  women  in  Newfangle.  Deserve  all 
you  can,  show  what  capacity  you  may, 
hut,  till  you  have  brought  yourselves 
up  even  with  men,  demand  nothing. 
Have  too  much  spirit  to  do  it. 

One  word  more.  You  will  tell  me 
that  men  could  not  have  done  what 
they  have  done  without  the  help  of 
women,  so  that  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  My  dears,  that  is  as  great  a 
fallacy  as  all  the  rest  of  it.  Men  can 
do  without  women  under  conditions 
which  make  it  necessary  or  desirable. 
Without  men  women  perish.  Re- 
markable proofs  of  both  were  afforded 
by  our  township.  A  lot  of  foolish 
young  women,  who  thought  nature  a 
very  poor  contrivance,  and  they  could 
amend  it,  attempted  a  settlement  by 
themselves,  into  which  no  tyrant  man 
should  ever  enter,  and  where  they 
would  make  their  own  institutions  and 
laws  and  obey  no  others.      '  New  Vii-- 


ginia'  it  was  to  have  been.  What 
could  come  of  it  ?  They  were  found, 
by  mere  accident,  perishing,  by  inches, 
by  starvation  fron)  cold  and  hunger, 
one  of  their  number  already  dead  and 
lying  unburied.  Some  of  our  men,  on 
a  distant  hunting  expedition,  came 
upon  them,  huddled  together  in  a 
wretched  hovel,  squalid,  unclean,  half- 
clothed,  starving,  shivering,  and  shud- 
dering. The  men  had  enough  to  do  to 
supply  their  wants  as  well  as  their  own 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  or 
danger  that  they  were  brought  into 
our  settlement.  Never,  my  dears, 
can  I  forget  the  appearance  of  that 
mournful  pi'ocession,  as  it  filed  slowly 
in  among  us,  the  men  walking  in  front 
and  carrying  the  frozen  corpse,  on  a 
sort  of  litter,  for  Christian  burial,  and 
some  of  them,  cold  as  it  was,  stripped 
of  their  coats  to  cover  the  poor  crea- 
ture's nakedness  ;  the  crestfallen  wo- 
men tottering  behind,  ashamed  to  be 
seen.  Righteously  ashamed  of  having 
ever  applied  the  word  tyrant  to  such 
men  as  had  rescued  them,  with  every 
kindness,  consideration,  and  delicacy — 
they  said  so  often  enough  while  their 
hearts  were  full ;  righteously  ashamed 
of  ever  having  thought  that  the  sex  to 
which  those  men  belonged  was  less 
pure  or  noble  than  their  own.  And 
now  came  the  turn  of  their  own  sex, 
of  the  women  of  the  settlement.  They 
received  the  poor  outcasts  with  a  holy 
charity.  They  tended  them,  fed  them, 
clothed  them,  nor  slackened  until  the 
blood  was  once  more  seen  in  their 
cheeks. 


'  When  pain  and  anjruish  wTing  the  brow, 
A  ministerini'  anijel  thou  !' 


We  will  omit  the  preceding  lines, 
my  dears,  for  this  once  at  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Manly.  Some  men  who  first 
settled  thereabouts  and  gave  it  the 
name,  as  foolish  as  the  New  Virginia 
women,  only  not  so  helpless,  chose, 
like  Colonel  Talbot,  whom  you  have 
all  heard  of,  not  to  allow  a  woman 
within  their  doors.     They  got  on,  to 
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all  appearance,  just  as  well  as  Colonel 
Talbot  did.  But,  if  you  want  that 
proved  among  a  hundred  instances, 
take  a  man  of  war.  There  are  some 
five  hundred  souls  on  board,  but  no 
woman.  I  have  read  minute  descrip- 
tions of  them.  They  are  the  very  per- 
fection of  method,  order,  cleanliness  ; 
not  an  inch  of  the  decks  but  you  might 
eat  off  ;  not  a  bit  of  metal  but  you 
might  do  your  hair  by.  Captain's 
table  first  rate  ;  wardroom  table  little 
inferior ;  men's  table  all  that  they  re- 
quire. The  men  are  very  handy  with 
the  needle. 

Well,  my  dears,  if  all  this  that  I 
have  been  telling  you  is  true  of  New- 
fangle,  a  little  out  of  the  way  bit  of 
the  world,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  true 
— if  there  are  any  degrees  in  truth — 
in  the  great  world  beyond.  If  it 
would  have  l>een  impossible  for  women 
to  have  built  up  such  a  community  as 
ours,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
impossilile — if  there  are  any  degrees 
in  impossibility — for  them  to  have 
built  up  such  communities  as  exist  out 
in  the  great  world.  A  fortiori — I 
have  heard  men  say  that,  and  I  know 
what  it  means — a  fortiori^  women 
have  less  right  to  interfere  in  the  pub- 
lic aflaij-s  of  the  great  world  than  here 
in  Newfangle.  Just  as  the  work  of 
men  there  is  greater  and  grander,  by 
80  much  greater  is  the  disproportion 
between  their  work,  and  its  results, 
and  that  of  women.  My  dears,  I  be- 
seech you,  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
'rights;'  as  much  indulgence  as  men 
choose,  but  no  rights,  unless  the  dic- 
tionaiy   is  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  these  la- 
dies declaim  very  bitterly  against  cer- 
tain phrases  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
They  cannot  abide  the  idea  of  being 
'  given  away,'  nor  of  having  to  pro- 
mise to  '  obey. '  It  is  to  be  sure,  my 
dears,  generally  their  own  father  who 
does  it ;  still,  it  is  a  great  indignity  to 
be  given  away  even  by  him  out  of  his 
own  protection  and  support  into  the 
protection  and  support  of  another  man. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  little  objection 


women  generally  make  to  the  change. 
As  for  the  obeying,  as  only  those  who 
choose  to  do  so  perform  their  vow, 
we  need  not  much  complain,  perhaps, 
but  the  indignity  is  the  same,  for  all 
that.  There  is,  however,  something 
much  worse  than  either  of  these 
affronts,  and  I  marvel  that  these  wo- 
men should  not  notice  it.  I  mean 
'  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow.' I  greatly  mar-s-el  that  they  do 
not  see  the  degradation  of  that.  En- 
dowed indeed  !  Not  a  bit  of  it  ! 
Dollar  for  dollar  on  both  sides,  and  no 
more  about  it.  Why,  my  dears,  do 
you  not  see  what  an  enormous  dispro- 
portion is  inflicted  upon  us  poor  wo- 
men here  ?  Take ,  this  township  of 
Newfangle.  It  contains  about  40,000 
acres,  worth  at,  say,  forty  dollars  an 
acre,  $1,600,000.  Add  personal  pro- 
perty, say  $400,000,  together  $2,000,- 
000.  The  interest  of  this  at  6  per 
cent,  is  $120,000.  I  am  bad  at  reck- 
oning, like  most  women,  but  1  believe 
that  is  right.  See,  then,  my  dears, 
what  dreadful  tales  figures  tell,  and 
these  figures  are  moderate,  within  the 
mark.  Now  this  is  Newfangle,  and 
Newfangle,  as  I  have  already  shown 
you,  belongs  to  the  men  who  have 
made  it,  so  that  we  poor  insulted  wives 
of  Newfangle  are  endowed  to  the  tune 
of  $120,000  a  year.  Unbearable! 
strike  it  out  !  Let  us  bring  our  own 
$2,000,000  and  make  it  even,  or,  if  we 
cannot  do  that,  let  us  give  up  all  the 
fine  things  we  enjoy,  and  go  back  to 
log-shanties,  blue  flannel  dresses,  of  our 
own  spinning  and  dyeing,  and  ox-sleds 
for  carriages — /know  all  about  that — 
and  be  under  no  such  degrading  obli- 
gation. Come,  that  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  cry  !  Something  like  equal 
rights  !  Bella,  my  love.  Jack  will  be 
here,  this  evening.  Tell  him  there  are 
insiq^erable  objections  to  him.  He  has 
a  fine  farm,  a  fine  house  handsomely 
furnished,  a  tine  carriage,  I  do  not  know 
what  all.  Why,  he  must  be  worth 
altogether  some  $8,000  or  $1),000,  at 
least,  not  a  cent  less.  It  is  out  of  the 
question.     You  can  never  consent  to 
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■be  endowed  with  all  tliat.  You  must 
say  to  him, 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  Jack,  but  I  have 
only  my  clothes  and  five  hundred 
dollars  that  papa  means  to  give  me— 
you  know  he  is  not  well  off,  and  there 
are  five  of  us  girls,  which  will  run  into 
money.  And  look  at  you  !  Rich 
and  making  no  end — so  people  say. 
You  must  go  away.  I  can  not,  you 
see.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  me. 
Don't  cry.  Jack,  oh,  pray  don't  cr-cry  ! 
and  ki-kiss  me  once  more,  just  once, 
for  the  last  time,  my  poor  J-Jack  ! 
Oh-o-ho  ! '  Something  of  that  sort, 
my  love,  just  to  ease  him  down  gently, 
because  it  is  no  fault  of  his,  you  know ; 
he  cannot  help  it,  But  we  must  hold 
out,  or  else  these  men  will  be  saying 
next,  '  who  taketh  '  or  '  who  buyeth 
this  woman.'     Think  of  that. 

And  would  that  I  could  end  here. 
The  i)resumption  of  these  men  knows 
no  bounds.  Tliey  actually  assume  to 
take  us  under  their  protection — to 
allow  us  1  do  not  know  what  of  in- 
dulgences, privileges,  and  immunities. 
I  co\ild  not  begin  to  enumerate  them 
for  veiy  shame.  From  a  seat  in  a 
street  car  to  the  saving  of  life  itself, 
we  women  must  have  the  preference. 
Let  us  fling  off  this  thraldom.  Let  us 
do  whatever  men  do,  and  breast  the 
world  along  with  them,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Let  us  put  on  a  leather 
apron  and  take  a  horse's  foot  in  our 
laps  and  nail  on  his  shoe.  Let  us 
drive  cabs.  We  use  cabs,  and  horses 
must  be  shod  to  draw  them.  Let  us 
navigate  ships.  They  bring  us  tea 
and  sugar — what  do  they  not  bring 
us  1  Let  us  build  railroads  and  cathe- 
drals. Let  us  carry  cables  across  the 
Atlantic.  Let  us  be  butchers  and 
bakers  and  candlestick  makers.  How 
— I  must  do  men  that  justice — how 
can  we  pretend  to  an  eq^u^lity  with 
them  so  long  as  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  all  these  things'?  Let  us 
dive  for  pearls  and  dig  for  diamonds, 
as  well  as  wear  them  ;  get  our  ostrich 
feathers  ourselves,  and  humming-birds 
for  our  hats  ;  let  us  earn  the  money 


to  pay  for  all  these  things.  How  can 
we  pretend  to  independence  or  equality 
unless  we  do  ?  These  men  have  the 
impudence  to  save  our  lives  before 
their  own.  Let  us  put  on  the  fire- 
man's helmet  and  save  men  first. 
Let  us  man — I  beg  your  pardon — let 
us  woman  the  life-boat,  and  rescue 
men  first  fi'om  the  hungry  waves. 
Let  us  stand  on  the  deck  of  a  sinking 
ship  which  we  command,  with  no 
idea  but  to  go  down  with  her,  take  a 
pistol  from  our  pocket  and  threaten 
to  shoot  the  first  woman  who  dares  to 
stir  while  one  man  remains  on  board; 
fold  our  husband  in  our  arms  for  the 
last  time  and  force  him  away.  My 
dears,  this  would  only  be  doing  ex- 
actly what  men  do  to  us.  Let  us  see 
how  they  would  like  these  indignities 
— this  denial  of  equal  rights.  Now, 
now  is  the  time  !  Up  and  be  doing  ! 
We  have  borne  all  this  too  long  !  Let 
us  fiing  the  flag  of  Woman's  Rights  to 
the  breeze,  and  swear  never  to  fold  it 
round  the  "staff  till  men  have  admitted 
us  to  an  equality  in  all  those  things! 
My  dears,  you  look  curiously  at 
me.  You  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  Little  wonder  !  Go,  repeat  all 
this  to  these  Newfangle  women,  and 
see  what  they  will  say  to  it.  Ask  them 
how  it  comes  aVjout,  if  they  have  been 
starved,  as  they  say,  in  their  educa- 
tion, that  they  can  write  and  speak  so 
extraordinarily  well  as  they  do  on 
this  subject.  If  they  have  derived 
all  their  great  cleverness  and  informa- 
tion from  school-teaching,  it  is  clear 
they  have  had  it.  If  they  have  not 
dei'ived  these  high  (pialities  from  that 
source,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is 
from  something  within  themselves, 
and  not  from  school-teaching,  that  all 
this  is  obtained.  That,  my  dears,  is 
what  we  call  a  dilemma.  We  have 
already  gone  into  this.  School -teach- 
ing, with  cramming  '  at  that,'  will 
make  a  school-teacher  of  perhaps  one 
in  a  hundred,  will  enable  average  l)oy3 
and  girls  to  go  through  all  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  A  college  or 
university  course  will  produce  a  higher 
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class — will  give  a  certain  stamp  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  is  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of.  It  will  never  make  clever 
or  distinguished  men  or  women.  That 
comes  from  elsewhere.  Woful  dis- 
appointment awaits  those  who  expect 
more  than  this  from  what  is  called  the 
'  higher  education  '  of  women.  In  all 
that  these  Newfangle  women  say  there 
is  too  much  promise,  too  much  expec- 
tation, too  much  future  tense.  A 
little  past  would  he  better,  a  little 
pointing  to  performance.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  wait  for  that.  This  agitation 
has  been  on  foot,  with  a  lively  gait, 
for  at  least  fifty  years  in  +.he  United 
States.  Is  there  any  appreciable  re- 
sult ?  Have  women  there  taken  a 
higher  tone  ;  have  they  distinguished 
themselves  more  than  formerly  1  If 
they  have,  it  is  certainly  hidden  from 
the  outside  world.  Have  they  raised 
themselves  in  the  estimation  of  men  ? 
It  may  be  a  small  sign,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant— a  sti'aw  will  show  which  way 
the  stream  flows — you  can  hardly  take 
up  an  American  paper  without  com- 
ing upon  some  paragraph  which  either 
speaks  slightingly  of  women,  or  ex- 
hibits an  antagonism  between  men 
and  women,  more  particularly  between 
husbands  and  wives.  I  continually 
see  such  paragraphs — vulgar  if  you 
will,  but  there  they  are.  Wlience 
comes  the  spirit  which  inspires  them  1 
To  whom  are  they  addressed  ?  To 
the  readers  of  newspapers,  who  are 
the  million.  I  read  in  a  late  Ameri- 
can paper  that  *  the  Massachusetts 
House,  on  the  same  day,  rejected 
without  a  count  a  bill  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  on 
municipal  affairs.'  And  this,  after 
fifty  years,  in  the  very  head-quarters 
of  this  agitation  !  And  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  it  is  making  assured 
and  rapid  pi-ogress !  The  '  on  the 
same  day  '  refers  to  a  priAilege  which 
^vas  granted  to  women,  namely  that  of 
taking  part  in  school  committees,  which 
is  making  exactly  the  very  distinction 
of  which  I  have  just  l)een  speaking. 
School   teaching  and  school  learning 


and  the  capacity  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world  are  two  totally  difl'erent  things. 
I  say,  therefore,  my  dears,  that  we 
must  not  build  too  much  on  the 
promises  made  here  on  these  New- 
fangle platforms. 

By-the-by,  speaking  of  life-boats,  I 
remember  one  of  those  ladies  bringing 
forward  (Irace  Darling  as  su])erior  to 
an  '  effeminate  exquisite,'  but  forget- 
ting that  here  effeminate  was  used  in  a 
disparaging  sense,  whereas,  according 
to  this  Newfangle  theory,  the  nearer 
men  rise  to  the  effeminate  standard 
the  better,  as  they  are  now  the  '  lower 
and  coarser  half  of  humanity.'  But, 
more  than  that,  Grace  Darling  was 
celebrated  because  she  was  not  like 
but  imlile  a  woman.  She  might,  with 
a  very  good  show  of  reason,  have  de- 
manded her  right  to  take  her  place  in 
a  life-boat.  But  it  would  be  far  to 
seek  to  woman  our  life-boats,  all  round 
the  coast,  with  Grace  Darlings,  Surely 
all  siich  arguments  as  this  founded  on 
the  famous  Grace,  are  transparently 
shallow.  A  cause  that  is  driven  to 
them  is  half  lost  already.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  the  sexes  and  the  difference 
between  them  at  large,  not  of  one  soli- 
tary woman. 

I  come,  now,  my  dears,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  I  very  much  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  avoid,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  it  further  than  necessity  compels  me 
— the  comparative  intellectual  strength 
of  the  sexes.  My  work  is  partly  done 
for  me.  One  of  these  ladies  has  said 
that  '  it  is  not  by  any  means  sought  to 
deny  or  underrate  the  mental  differ- 
ence.' Very  well,  then  there  is  a  men- 
tal difference.  So  that,  if  women 
were  given  a  half-share  in  the  direction 
of  public  affairs,  the  sum  of  mental 
strength  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
would  be  diminished  by  that  differ- 
ence, be  it  less  or  more.  And  to  that 
extent  it  would  act  disastrously  on  the 
general  welfare.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  you  presently  how  gi-eat  that 
extent  would  be.  Another  says,  '  no 
matter  to  the  point  I  now  make,  whe- 
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ther  she  have  all  these'  (intellectual) 
'  powers  and  capacities  in  equal  de- 
gree with  man  or  not.  It  suffices  that 
she  has  them.'  Here  again  is  a  vir- 
tual admission  of  an  inferiority  of  in- 
tellectual powers  and  capacities.  So 
far  from  being  '  no  matter,'  it  is  the 
whole  matter.  If  a  party  of  passen- 
gers are  about  to  start  on  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  journey,  by  a  stage- 
coach, the  comparative  skill  of  the 
proposed  drivers  is  everything. 

My  dears,  we  women  of  Newf angle 
fall  into  a  great  error.  We  com- 
pare our  capacity  with  that  of  men 
within  that  narrow  si)here  only  in 
which  we  have  entered  into  any  com- 
petition with  them.  This  consists  of 
literature  (mainly  light  literature)  and 
art.  No  more.  We  forget  that  there 
is  a  vast  expanse  beyond,  in  which 
man  stands  alone,  or  next  to  alone.  I 
need  merely  mention  agricidture, 
handicraft,  trade,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, locomotion,  architecture,  mechan- 
ism, the  amassing  of  wealth,  science, 
learning,  enterprise,  invention,  dis- 
covery, and  so  on.  All,  in  short,  which 
forms  the  real  woi'k  of  the  township^ 
and  without  which  it  would  not  stand 
still  but  relapse  into  barfiarism.  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  speak  of  the 
world  of  women  generally  ;  I  must 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine  what 
difference,  if  any,  there  may  be  be- 
tween them  and  the  women  of  New- 
fangle.  I  can  see  no  reason  what- 
ever why,  within  the  limited  X'ange 
which  I  have  indicated  just  now,  wo- 
men should  not  equal  men.  I  can  see 
reasons  why  they  might  be  expected 
to  excel  them.  But  how  stands  the 
fact?  We  have  had  Newfangle  wo- 
men who,  as  writers  (of  novels  I  speak 
chiefly),  have  approached  very  near  to 
men,  and  have  deservedly  highly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  But,  even  in 
this  one  department,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  equalled  men.  In  all 
others  there  is  no  comparison.  A  rare 
exception  here  and  there,  if  there  be 
one,  makes  no  rule.  We  have  a  few 
good    female  painters,   but    they    are 


very  few,  and,  iqion  tliis  point,  any 
comparison  between  them  and  our  male 
artists  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
even  in  those  departments  of  art  most 
fitted  to  women.  We  have  admirable 
executivemusicians  among  our  women, 
but  not  a  single  composer.  Capital 
actresses,  but  no  dramatist.  These  last 
facts  are  not  a  little  curious.  In 
sculpture  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
why  our  women  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  great.  To  have 
done  what  they  have  is  greatly  to  their 
credit.  It  is  another  very  remarkable 
fact  that,  among  our  women  here, 
the  faculty  of  invention  or  discovery — 
and  what  does  our  township  not  owe 
to  it — seems  to  have  no  existence 
whatever.  Many  of  our  men  have 
earned  for  themselves  a  world-wide 
celebrity  in  this  way,  but  our  women 
have  done  absolutely  nothing.  I 
speak  of  Newf  angle  where  I  am  at 
home.  Whether  this  be  the  case  in 
the  outside  world  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Here,  you  see,  the  amount  of  mental 
power  and  activity  of  our  women  is 
immensely  exceeded  by  that  of  our 
men.  And  our  public  affairs,  if  en- 
trusted to  the  management  of  women, 
would  suffer  in  proportion.  In  all 
practical  experience  too,  the  dispropor- 
tion is  quite  as  great.  May  such  a 
misfortune  be  far  away  from  our  town- 
ship, say  I  ! 

And  what  then  1 

If  we  ma}'  presume  to  judge  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Creator  by  any  hu- 
man test — for  that  is  all  we  have  by 
which  to  judge  of  anything — they 
must  have  been  that  men  should  do 
the  work  of  the  world,  because  they 
have  done  it.  Why  should  women  re- 
pine that  He  has  given  men  a  siqierior 
bodily  and  mental  capacity  where- 
withal to  do  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
men  might  as  well  repine  because  they 
have  not  been  made  so  beautiful  as 
women,  or  so  big  as  tbe  elephant,  or 
so  strong  as  the  horse,  or  fjecause  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  faculty  that  they 
possess  in  which  they  are  not  inferior 
to  some  one  or  other  of  the  poor  brute 
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leasts  as  we  call  theni.  A  Higlier 
Power  1ms  ordered  it  all,  and  it  is  our 
place  to  play  our  several  parts  without 
murinui-ing.  How  much  more  heau- 
tifvd  has  one  woman  been  made  than 
another  !  How  does  one  poor  fellow 
go  grovelling  in  the  dust  through  life, 
while  he  sees  his  brother  expanding 
his  wings  in  higher  regions,  simply 
because  he  has  been  gifted  with  genius 
denied  to  himself  !  To  the  jilaiu  wo- 
man, to  the  common  man,natur(>  may 
appear,  as  it  did  to  the  women  of  New 
Virginia,  a  very  poor  contrivance,  but 
it  was  not  in  them,  nor  is  it  in  us,  to 
change  it,  and  it  never  will  be.  In- 
equality of  every  j)ossible  kind  ])re- 
vails  universally  througlioutall  nature. 
It  is  a  Standing  Law. 

My  dears,  as  I  go  on  talking  to  you, 
recollections  of  certain  things  that  I 
have  heard  these  Newfangle  ladies 
say,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  my 
mind.  I  remember  one  of  them  say- 
ing '  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
"we  should  ever  have  had  the  stfiam 
engine  or  the  electric  telegi-aph,  Ham- 
let, or  Paradi.se  Lost,  if  woman's  care 
had  not  watched  over  the  helpless 
childhood  of  the  infant  geniuses.' 
Surely  it  may  be  doubted,  and  full 
surely  also  it  may  be  doubted,  if  their 
fathers  had  not  provided  them  with 
bread  and  butter  and  a  bit  of  meat  to 
build  up  their  bodies  sound,  and  sound 
minds  with  them.  I  am  very  sure, 
my  dears,  that  we  women  of  New- 
fangle have  never  been  wanting  in 
eveiy  motherly  love  and  devotion  to 
our  childien.  There  you  see  the  bright 
and  shining  .side  of  our  livea  What 
is  all  else  compared  with  it?  But  we 
have  certainly  never  succeeded  in 
moulding  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton, 
a  Wsitt,  or  a  Wheatley.  And  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  if  the  women  of 
the  outer  world  possess  the  secret, 
that  they  have  been  so  exceedingly 
sparing  in  their  etibrts.  But  my  dea.is, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  hardly  good  policy  to 
set  up  any  such  claim,  because,  if  we 
are  to  be  credited  with  the  wise,  I 
cannot  very  well  see  why,  by  a  parity 


of  reasoning,  the  boobies  too  should 
not  be  placed  to  our  account.  The 
balance  wouUl  be  against  u.s.  Besides, 
why  not  a/l  the  .sons  of  the  same  wo- 
man Miltons  or  Shakespeares  ?  No, 
my  dears,  beautiful,  almost  holy,  as 
is  the  sight  of  a  baby  sleeping  in  a 
mother's  lap  or  on  her  bosom,  sancti- 
tied  as  is  her  love  for  it,  exquisite  as 
is  the  infant-tie  which  binds  father 
and  mother  together,  the  making  of 
genius  is  not  for  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Creation. 

Again,  there  is  a  saying,  more  pertin- 
ent perhaps  than  choice,  abovit '  letting 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.'  Through  all  the 
utterances  of  these  ladies  there  runs  a 
predominating  grievance — that  the  ed- 
ucation and  the  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing of  women  are  dwarfed.  1  am  afraid, 
I  might  say,  purposely  dwarfed.  It  is 
not,  perha|)s,  broadly  stated  that  this 
has  been  the  doing  of  men,  with  any 
unworthy  objects,  or  for  any  unworthy 
purposes,  of  their  own,  still  there  is, 
through  it  ail,  a  vague  and  Intangible 
charge  that  it  is  so.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me,  I  must  say,  that  one  of  these  ladies 
once  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  they 
say,  and  allowed  her  to  escajieso  com- 
pletely that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting 
her  back  again.  1  will  give  you  the 
precise  words  as  nearly  as  I  can,  of 
this  Newfangle  lady,  though  possibly 
I  may  emphasize  one  or  two  of  them, 
where  she  n)ay  not  have  done  so. 
'  But  the  daughter's  studies,  after  her 
short  school  life  is  over,  are  usually,' 
she  said,  '  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
trilling  hindrances.  If  nothing  else 
Intervenes,  the  mother  likes  to  see  her 
daughter  "amusing  herself."  She  is 
impatient  of  anything  like  (her  daugh- 
ter) "shutting  herself  up" — neglecting 
"  society  "  for  study.  It  is  natural  for 
every  mother  to  wish  and  ex])ect  to 
see  her  daughter  "  well  married  " — 
equally  natural  for  her  to  take  slight 
account  of  a  ditierent  contingency — 
and  so  if  the  daughter  misses  what 
has  been  set  before  her  as  the  end  of 
her  being,  she  is  but  ill  fitted  to  find 
other  interests  to  replace  it'     Oh,  my 
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dears,  my  dears,  what  a  fatal  mistake 
WHS  here  !  If  this  lady  had  desired  to 
undo  every  word  she  was  at  such  intin- 
ite  paius  to  say,  she  could  not  have  done 
it  to  more  fatal  purpose.  So,  you  see, 
the  influences  which  dwarf  the  educa- 
tion and  o|)portunities  of  daughters, 
are  the  nature,  of  every  mother,  not  of 
the  father — -few  fathers  but  know  only 
too  well  how  impossible  it  is  for  them 
to  stem  the  tide  of  this  evil — but  of 
the  mother.  The  daughters,  and  their 
daughters,  and  their  daughters,  becom- 
ing mothers,  in  course  of  time,  from 
generation  to  generation,  have  the 
same  nature,  and  so  it  has  gone  on, 
and  will  go  on,  in  a  never  ending 
series,  from  great  grandmother  Eve  to 
Susan  Smith  of  Newfangle  and  her 
female  posterity  to  the  end  of  time. 
Well,  my  dears,  I  suppose  it  is  our 
nature.  Your  mother,  Bella,  does 
not  discourage  Jack.  I  have  some- 
times heard  women  say  '  we  ai-e  what 
God  has  made  us.'  No  doubt  about 
it,  my  dears.  And  I,  for  one,  humbly 
bless  him  for  His  work.  When  I  look 
at  you,  my  girls,  and  at  the  mothers 
who  bore  you — when  I  think  of  the 
great  talent  displayed  by  these  lady 
writers  and  speakers — and  it  is  very 
great,  if  they  would  only,  for  their 
own  sakes,  choj)  away  at  a  little  bit  of 
logic  now  and  then  by  way  of  mental 
exercise,  like  dumb  Ijells  for  the  arms 
and  chest — I  think  we  have  stood  this 
long  process  of  deterioration  wonder- 
fully weU. 

Even  as  1  speak  to  you,  I  hear  more 
of  the  doings  of  these  indefatigable 
ladiea  Here  is  one  who  now  tells  us 
that  the  chivalry  of  men  towards 
women  is  a  fiction,  that  it  may  pick 
up  scissors  or  hand  to  a  carriage 
('  especially  if  there  be  a  footman  in 
attendance,'  which  points  the  sarcasm, 
I  suppose,)  but  that  it  will  bear  no 
'tougher  strain.'  Well,  my  dears,  I 
have  already  pi-etty  well  disposed  of 
that.  The  })istol  is  historical ;  a  man 
was  shot.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
such  facts  ;  they  are  legion  :  But  you 
remember  the  story  and  the  pictures 


in  the  Illusirated  Nevs,  not  long  ago, 
of  the  wreck,  on  a  rocky  desert  island, 
far  down  iii  the  southtnn  ocean,  where 
the  women  were  saved,  succoured,  and 
favoured  in  every  possible  way  (while 
two  men,  as  I  rememljer,  died  from 
the  hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed) and  were  ultimately  all  rescued 
by  men.  Now  not  one  of  those  men 
would  ever  waste  a  second  thought  on 
it  ;  it  was  all  matter  of  course ;  but  it 
ill  becomes  us  women,  I  think,  to  be  so 
forgetful.  There  was  i-ather  a  tougher 
strain  there  than  the  scissors  and  the 
carriage.  Then  we  are  told  that  men 
make  a  '  certain  show  of  deference  '  in 
conversation,  '  to  be  too  often  ex- 
changed for  a  very  ditlerent  tone  in  the 
freedom  of  the  smoking  room.'  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  that  these  ladies 
miss  in  the  conversation  in  which  that 
deference  is  observed,  nor  do  I  know 
what  is  the  talk  in  smoking  rooms,  as  I 
do  not  frequent  them,  nor  do  any  other 
women  that  I  know  of.  But  I  should 
have  thought  any  deference  towards 
women  would  have  its  degi-ee  of  merit. 
Again,  we  are  told,  till  we  are  sick 
of  hearing  it,  that  women  are  paid  less 
than  men  for  the  same  work.  This 
too  has  been  pretty  well  disposed  of. 
A  thing  will  fetch  what  it  is  worth. 
That  is  an  admitted  maxim  of  com- 
merce. There  is  nothing  more  sensi- 
tive than  capital.  It  will  invariably 
find  its  level.  Whatever  will  produce 
most  will  be  paid  most.  When  men 
are  paid  more  than  women  it  is  because 
they  do  more  work  or  do  it  better.  A 
master  in  our  schools  can  command 
$400,  while  we  can  get  a  female  teacher 
of  the  same  class  for  Si' 7 5.  Why  do 
we  hire  the  master  'i  Is  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  him  a  present  of 
$12.5'?  Do  we  tax  ourselves  for  his 
benefit  ]  Is  there  not  many  a  male 
singer  or  actor  paid  less  than  a  female 
on  the  same  stage  ?  Why  ?  Because 
the  lady  is  the  better  ])erformer.  No 
doubt  there  are  isolated  cases  of  hard- 
ship, possil>ly  moi-e  with  women  than 
with  men,  but  we  cannot  deal  with  ex- 
ceptions. 
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Then  again,  I  find  it  not  a  little 
amusing  that,  with  these  ladies,  every 
thing  that  tells  in  their  favour  is  so 
much  gospel,  and  their  case  is  'packed' 
vith  a  most  creditable  ingenuity  and 
perseverance — let  us  give  them  all  the 
credit  for  that  which  they  so  well  de- 
serve— there  is  any  amount  of  '  the 
glory  of  ideal  womanhood — real  were 
better  ;  while  all  that  tells  against 
them  is  '  scoffing,  vulgar,  and  flippant.' 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  myself 
called  a  vulgar,  flippant  scoffer,  but 
women  do  not  much  mind  what  women 
say.  Why,  even  such  men  as  Milton 
and  Luther,  when  they  do  not  happen 
to  suit  exactly,  are  pooh-poohed.  We 
have  them  both. 

And  now  I  am  ashamed  of  what  I 
have  to  repeat,  but  it  must  be  done. 
One  of  these  ladies  has  lately  said  that 
'  the  moment  that  the  principle  of  self- 
interest  comes  into  play,  the  average 
man  is  more  ready  to  grind  down,  to 
over-reach,  to  underpay,  to  cheat  out- 
right a  woman  than  a  man,  just  because 
he  thinks  he  can  do  it  with  more  im- 
punity.' As  this  is  a  curiosity  in  its 
way,  my  dears,  let  us  dissect  it  some- 
what minutely.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principle  of  self-interest  is  a  pretty 
generally  prevailing  one  ;  these  ladies 
themselves  are  not  bad  examples  of  it. 
Then,  rnen,  who  are  more  ready  to  cheat 
at  one  time  than  another,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  to  cheat  at  all  times, 
more  or  less.  And  these  average  men 
are  more  ready — there  ai-e  about  ninety- 
nineaverage  men  in  every  hundred — to 
cheat  outright,  to  under  pay,  to  over- 
rcacli,  to  grind  down  a  h  el  pleas  :coman 
because  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Then  o1)serve  how  these  odious  misdo- 
ings are  piled  up  in  an  ever-increasing 
agony  of  indignation.  "Well,  my  dears, 
what  do  you  think  now  of  these  avei*- 
age  men  of  Newf angle,  of  these  men, 
out  of  whom  are  made  your  fathers, 
your  brothers,  your  husbands,  your 
sons'?  As  you  have  not  yet  got  hus- 
bands and  sons,  perhaps  you  are  not 
quite  so  well  able  to  judge  of  them  as 
those  who  have.     For  that  you  must 


wait  awhile.  But  if  yoii  are  to  give 
birth  to  such  average  men  as  these,  I 
think  you  had  better  not  try  the  ex- 
periment at  all — and  I  less  wonder 
now  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  ladies 
have  not — but  let  the  human  race  come 
to  a  stand-still,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  wo- 
men nor  any  woman's  rights  to  quarrel 
about. 

And  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  think 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  safe  or  wise, 
is  it  good  policy  1  With  what  sort  of 
audacity  are  challenges  like  these 
thrown  down  ?  Are  not  we  women 
ourselves  vulnerable  at  fifty  points  ? 
It  is  trusting  a  great  deal  to  the  for- 
bearance and  generosity  of  men.  What 
good  end  is  this  rating  of  one  sex  by 
the  other  expected  to  answer? 

For  you,  Bella,  my  love,  I  am  particu- 
larly sorry.  Your  case  gets  worse  and 
worse.  There  is  no  hope  left  for  you  and 
Jack  now.  When  he  comes,  stammering 
and  blushing  like  a  school  girl — I  wish 
they  blushed  a  little  more — to  ask  for 
your  hand  in  exchange  for  his  own, 
you  must  say  to  him  :  '  What  means 
this  presumption,  sir  ;  do  you  suppose 
that  1  can  take  for  a  husband — for 
better  or  for  worse,  when  it  would  be 
all  worse — a  creature  who  is  inferior 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  to  myself, 
who  is  less  pure  and  noble,  lower  and 
coarser  1  Take  your  dismissal,  sir, 
once  for  all.'  Set  this  example  to  all 
your  young  lady  friends.  Preach  to 
them  this  doctrine.  Converts  will  flock 
in.  You  will  become  the  priestess  of 
a  new  religion,  the  first  abbess  of  New- 
fangle.  Oi',  if  you  prefei'  it,  which  I 
think  not  unlikely,  marry  Jack.  Then, 
when  you  have  lived  longyears  together, 
when  you  have  seen  children  and 
grandchildren  grown  up  around  you, 
when  he  has  been  faithful  and  true  to 
you,  when  he  has  been  addicted  to  no 
vices,  when  he  has  toiled  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  that  you  may  all  rise  in  the  world 
together,  when  be  has  done  his  duty 
public  and  private,  when  he  has  visited 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  fed 
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the  poor — and  all  this,  I  think,  may  be 
safely  predicted  of  Jack,  as  he  promises 
to  follow  in  his  forefather's  steps — 
then  say  to  him,  '  We  must  part  Jack, 
we  cannot  go  down  to  the  grave  to- 
gether, you  are  less  pure  and  noble 
than  I,  lower  and  coarser.'  Go,  say 
it  to  the  doctor,  wlio  eases  your  pain, 
or  takes  off  a  crushed  limb  that  life 
may  l)e  saved.  Go,  say  it  to  the  hum- 
ble, pious  minister  who  comforts  you 
in  your  affliction,  and  says  to  you, 
*  The  Jjord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  ;  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Loi-d.'  Go  say  it  of  her 
husband  or  of  her  father  to  the  exalted 
lady  who  now  graces  Canada  by  her 
presence.  Go,  say  it  of  the  '  good ' 
prince,  whom  the  widowed  queen  has 
mourned  as  rarely  woman  moui'ned 
before. 

Ah,  my  dear  children,  away  with 
all  such  mischievous  comparisons  ! 
Men  and  women  are  good  or  bad  to 
most  of  us  as  we  find  them.  We 
must  have  our  individual  feelings. 
But  the  world  is  wider.  Comparative 
virtues  and  vices  can  never  be  proved. 
It  can  never  come  to  more  than  an 
idle  wrangle.  As  for  woman's  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  the  higher  they  rise 
the  better  for  man.  The  more  they 
add  to  the  world's  stores  the  better  for 
man.  The  more  they  share  his  work 
the  better  for  man.  The  more  they 
relieve  him  of  his  responsibilities  the 
better  for  him. 

My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that 
women  will  hnd  their  greatest  obstacle 
in  women,  here,  in  Newfangle,  and 
elsewhere.  I  know  the  women  of 
Newfangle  well.  Who  better  ?  I 
know  that  their  natural  instinct  is  to 
call  upon  men  to  help  them  in  their 
trouble,  of  whatever  kind,  and  not 
women.  We  have  turned  out  some 
female  medical  students,  but  there  is 
not  one  i)ractising  female  doctor  in  the 
township.  This  is  a  poor  account  to 
give  after  twenty-five  years.  Women, 
at  least  our  women  here,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  place  contidence  in  women  ; 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same 


elsewhere.  The  female  medical  stu- 
dent agitation  must  have  been  going 
on  in  the  States  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  yeai'S.  There  is  in  New  York  an 
admirable  Women's  Hospital.  It  is 
managed  by  women,  by  some  of  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  city.  There  is 
not  belonging  to  it  one  single  female 
surgeon,  one  single  female  student,  nor 
is  there  any  idea  entertained  of  either. 
In  short,  comparatively,  it  has  come 
to  nothing.  So  1  think,  myself,  it 
will  be  found  in  other  professions  and 
employments  whei'e  women  will  have 
the  choice  between  women  and  men. 
It  has  already  been  proved  in  a  great 
many  instances. 

There  are  no  better  women  in  the 
world,  I  firmly  believe,  my  dears,  than 
our  women  here  in  Newfangle.  They 
are  good  daughters,  good  sisters,  good 
wives,  good  mothers,  good  house- 
keepers, good  friends,  good  neighbours. 
That  is  enough  for  me  and  for  them. 
That  is  enough  for  most  people.  But 
they  have  their  peculiar  feminine 
failings,  as  every  human  being,  be  it 
man  or  woman,  has  failings,  not  to 
call  them  by  a  harsher  name,  and  it  is 
exactly  those  feminine  failings  which 
will  prove  the  greatest  ol)stacle  in 
this  Woman  Question,  as  it  is  called, 
should  it  ever  come  to  a  real  trial. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  women  in 
Newfangle  who  are  not  wives  or  mo- 
thers. They  desire,  these  ladies  tell 
us,  to  make  their  way  in  the  world — 
to  achieve  an  independence  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  royal  road.  Men 
find  none — women  will  find  none.  It 
is  sheer  hard  work  that  does  it.  Even 
genius  has  been  defined  (improperly) 
as  no  more  than  a  capacity  for  work, 
though  it  is  in  great  pai-t  true.  When 
women  have  genius,  their  path  is 
smoothed  for  them,  as  it  is  for  men  of 
genius  ;  there  are  very  few  indeed  of 
either  sex.  For  all  the  rest  sheer 
hard  work  is  the  lot,  the  condition  of 
success.  We  are  told  by  these  very 
ladies  that  there  are  many,  a  great 
many,  employments  in  which  womer* 
now  succeed.     A  vast  many  more  are 
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open  to  them,  if  they  can  show  that 
they  can  ilo  as  well  in  them  as  men 
can;  the  more  the  better  for  them  and 
for  men  too.  But  it  seems  they  want 
to  be  professional  women — that  is 
doctors,  lawyers,  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, statesmen.  Here  we  ai-e  met  by 
one  of  those  contradictions  which 
puzzle  us  in  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  these  ladies.  They  tell  us  that 
'  with  women  professional  efforts  must 
always  be  reckoned  secondary  to  their 
peculiar  duties  as  women,  from  which 
even  professional  women  cannot  claim 
immunity  ; '  and  yet  with  their  next 
breath  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  they  are  just  as  capable  of  all  or 
any  professional  duty  as  men  are.  Of 
course  the  first  is  true,  and  may  in- 
deed almost  be  said  to  be  fatally  true. 
Observe  that  no  exceptions  are  made. 
By  all  means,  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
throw  open  all  professional  careers  to 
women ;  mix  up  men  and  women, 
married  and  unmarried,  in  an  hetero- 
geneous confusion  ;  let  it  not  be  said 
that  it  is  denied  to  them,  but  mark 
my  toords,  my  dears,  the  '  feminine 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review ' 
was  right.  The  consequences  could 
not,  by  possibility,  be  anything  but 
mischievous    and    disastrous.      '  The 


whole  existing  scheme  of  human 
affairs  would  be  thrown  into  confu- 
sion,' but  the  frenzy  would  work  itself 
off,  and  all  would  come  right  again  in 
the  end ;  the  human  nature  which  has 
asserted  itself  for  more  thousands  of 
years  than  we  know  anything  about 
would  assert  itself  again.  From  the 
very  earliest  times  of  Avhich  there  ex- 
ists any  record,  the  differences  between 
man's  nature  and  \froman's  nature 
stand  out  in  high  relief.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  to  day.  Yesterday,  to- 
day, and  to-morrow,  one  and  the  same, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end 

Good  night,  my  dears  ;  and  do  you 
kiss  me  again,  Bella,  my  love.  Cheer 
up.  Take  Jack  as  you  lind  him.  Do 
not  call  him  less  pure  or  less  noble 
than  yourself,  low  or  coarse  ;  do  not 
tell  him  that  he  is  a  cheat,  that  he 
grinds  down,  that  he  over-reaches, 
that  he  underpays,  and  that  in  the 
worst  possiljle  form.  Take  him  as 
you  find  him,  and  hope  that  he  may 
do  the  same  by  you,  and  rely  on  the 
word  of  your  old  grandmother,  who 
knows  a  thing  or  two,  that  you  will 
be  no  loser  by  the  baz'gain.  What ! 
Tears  !  Ah,  my  dear  child,  may  you 
never  shed  more  unhappy  ones  ! 


WHY  ? 


\  I  THY  does  the  bud  that  is  near  to  its  breaking 
VV        Wake  sweeter  smiles  than  the  fully-blown  rose  ? 
Why  does  the  dream  on  the  verge  of  awaking 
Stir  deeper  truths  than  a  deeper  repose  '] 

Wliy  does  the  love  that  is  l)roken  with  parting 
Lift  itself  higher  by  the  fulness  of  pain  I 

Wliy  is  the  incomplete  rapture  of  starting 
Close  on  completion  we  never  attain  ? 

Why  ?  for  a  boimdless,  unsatisfied  longing 
Lies  deepest  down  in  a  warm  human  heart  ; 

Ever  with  this  are  the  sympathies  thronging. 
Ever  by  this  do  the  heaven-tlowers  start. 

Grow  with  our  spring — we  can  follow  you  wholly 

(Jnly  as  far  as  its  instincts  are  sent  ; 
Simimer's  a  fact  that  is  hidden  and  holy. 

We  have  not  seen  it — We  are  not  content. 
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UNDER  ONE  ROOF: 
AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY    JAMKS    PAYN. 


CHAPTER  XX 11. 

A  COURT-MAKTIAL  STORY. 

IT  was  not  without  some  anxiety — 
such  as  unha[>])ily,  even  the  inno- 
cent often  experience  in  this  world — 
that  Frederic  Mayne  sat  down  to  the 
morning  meal  after  that  misadventvire 
in  the  arbour  ;  he  knew  that,  though 
Ferdinand  Walcot  could  wear  a  mask 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  Sir  Robert  was 
incapable  of  such  deception,  and  his 
courteous  and  hospitable  greeting  at 
once  informed  him  that  no  '  leprous 
distilment '  of  prejudice  or  scandal 
had,  for  the  present,  at  least,  been 
dropped  into  his  ear. 

Knowing,  however,  or  fancying  that 
he  knew,  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
w^hom  he  had  to  deal,  he  was  by  no 
means  set  at  ease,  and,  like  any  other 
threatened  man,  felt  much  in  need  of 
'counsel's  opinion.'  For  Gresham's  ad- 
vice he  was  debarred  from  applying, 
because  of  the  secret  he  had  discovered 
concerning  him,  and  his  knowledge  of 
which  a  feeling  of  delicacy  (not  un- 
mingled  with  resentment)  prevented 
him  from  revealing;  a  natural  shrink- 
ing from  makingunpleasantness  in  the 
house  prevented  him  from  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  his  host ;  and  in 
this  perplexity  he  resolvetl  to  confide 
in  a  third,  and  comparatively  disin- 
terested party. 

From  the  lirst,  Mayne  had  gi-eatly 
taken  to  the  Rev.  John  Dyneley ; 
there  was  a  frankness  about  him  that 
appealed  strongly  to  his  own  open  na- 
ture, and  a  modesty  in  regard  to  self- 


assertion  which  he  admired  none  the 
less  that  he  was  conscious  that  he  did 
not  share  the  possession  of  that  virtue. 
His  opinion  of  Dyneley,  had  he  been 
asked  to  express  it,  would  have  been 
'  a  right  good  fellow,  and,  though  a 
parson,  with  no  nonsense  about  him.' 

Moreover,  confidential  relations  had 
been  already  established  between  them 
on  a  certain  matter  soon  to  be  made 
public,  so  that  he  felt  less  of  embar- 
rassment than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done  in  consulting  him  on  a  sub- 
ject so  delicate  as  his  adventure  of  the 
morning;  lastly,  although  Dyneley  had 
been  becomingly  reticent  as  to  the 
members  of  the  Halcombe  family,  Mr. 
Mayne  had  a  suspicion  that  he  enter- 
tained no  very  high  opinion  of  ]\Ir. 
Ferdinand  Walcot. 

Mr.  Raynes  and  his  wife — from 
whose  house  Frank  had  been  returning 
home  when  he  encountered  that  incre- 
dible giant — were  coming  to  spend  the 
day  at  the  Hall,  and  little  preparations 
were  going  on  in  consequence  which 
afforded  Mayne  an  opportunity  of 
slip})ing  unobserved  away  from  the 
house,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Manor 
Farm.  He  found  the  Curate  with  his 
foot  in  the  stix'rup,  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Archester  on  his  grey 
mare — the  only  luxury  which  he  al- 
lowed himself. 

'  I  was  just  off,'  he  said,  '  on  my  ex- 
pedition of  discovery ;  for  to-day  is  the 
day  to  tell  om-  tale — if,  unlike  the 
Needy  Knifegrinder,  we  have  one  to 
tell.' 

*  Quite  right;  I  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment    because    of    an    occurrence 
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which  has  just  happened  that  concerns 
myself  more  nearly.  That  is  only 
human  nature,' 

'  It  is  very  human,'  answered  the 
Curate,  smiling, '  which  you  must  allow 
rather  corroborates  my  theory.' 

These  two  had  had  some  friendly 
arguments,  not,  indeed,  of  the  high 
philosophic  kind,  '  of  Fate,  Freewill, 
Foreknowledge  absolute,'  but  of  a  qua- 
si-theological sort,  in  which  they  had 
very  wisely  agreed  to  differ. 

'I  will  acknowledge  an  error  in 
logic,  Mr.  Dyneley,  if  you  on  your 
part  will  give  me  your  advice  upon  a 
matter,  in  which  I  have  committed  no 
error,  but  the  consequences  of  which 
may  be  serious  to  me.  In  the  tirst 
place,  however,  I  must  ask  to  believe 
that,  if  I  am  not  so  orthodox  as  could 
be  wished,  I  am  incapable  of  what  is 
unbecoming  a  gentleman.' 

'  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  great  judge 
of  character,'  answered  the  Curate,  but 
'  you  may  certainly  take  that  much 
for  granted.' 

'  Thank  you,  Dyneley.  Then  this  is 
my  story,'  and  thereupon  he  told  him, 
without  any  reference  to  Gresham, 
how  he  had  been  led  by  a  sneeze  to 
enter  the  arbour,  and  had  been  found 
there,  under  ridiculous,  but  somewhat 
embarrassing,  circumstances,  by  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Walcot. 

'  That  the  man  means  to  do  me  a 
mischief,'  he  concluded,  '  if  the  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  I  feel  certain, 
though  for  the  present  he  keeps  his 
mouth  shut.' 

'  I  cannot  conceive,'  observed  the 
Curate,  thoughtfully,  '  how  this  young 
woman — her  name  is  Annabel  Spence 
— came  to  be  in  the  arbour  at  all,  and 
especially  at  such  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  have  no  theory,  I  suppose, 
to  account  for  her  presence  thei'e  1 ' 

Mr.  Mayne  had  a  theory  to  account 
for  it,  as  we  know,  but  lie  did  not  feel 
justified  in  saying  anything  that  might 
implicate  Gresham,  so  he  shook  his 
head. 

'I  have  never  seen  the  girl  but  once,' 
continued   the  Curate,    '  but  I   have 


learnt  from  the  young  ladies  that  she 
is  very  peculiar ;  she  does  not  mix 
with  her  fellow-servants,  and  is  very 
reticent  about  herself.' 

*  Is  she  educated  above  her  class,  do 
you  know  1 '  inquired  Mayne. 
'  Yes,  I  believe  so.' 
'  I  thought  that  from  her  manner,' 
replied  Mayne,  carelessly  ;  he  did  not 
dare  ask,  what  he  most  waiited  to 
know,  whether  she  could  speak  Ger- 
man. 

'  You  ask  me  for  advice  in  this  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Mayne,'  said  the  Curate,  'and 
I  need  not  say  my  best  services  are  at 
your  disposal ;  but  upon  my  word  I 
have  no  action  to  propose.  To  take 
the  initiative  is  dangerous,  in  such  a 
case  ;  you  know  the  proverb,  "  Qui 
s' excuse  s'accitse  ;"a,nd  since  you  are  not 
only  innocent  of  offence,  but  there  is 
no  accusation  to  the  contrary,  I  should 
recommend — ' 

'A  masterly  inaction,'  put  in  Mayne, 
laughing.  '  Very  good.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  done  right  in  con- 
sulting you,  so  that  in  case  any  impu- 
tation— "  frivolous  and  vexatious,"  as 
the  court-martials  call  it  —  is  made 
against  me  at  any  time,  perhaps,  in 
my  absence,  you  will  be  in  possession 
of  the  actual  cii-cumstances.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  is  cap- 
able of  anythmg. 

'  Because  he  shut  the  garden  door 
in  your  face  ? '  said  the  Curate  smil- 
ing. 

'On  no;  though,  mind  you,  that  was 
nob  a  pleasant  trait  in  him.  He  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  it  but  that  he  felt 
I  could  not  make  a  row  about  it. 
Gresham  knows  him  down  to  his  boots, 
and  calls  him  all  sorts  of  names;  well- 
deserved  ones,  I  have  no  doubt.  To 
my  eyes,  in  his  influence  over  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  in  his  general  goings  on  in 
the  family,  he  resembles  Tartuffe.' 
'  You  think  him  a  hypocrite,  then  V 
'  Certainly  ;  that  to  begin  with.  It 
is  what  his  hypocrisy  conceals,  how- 
ever, that  one  most  objects  to,  of 
course.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? ' 
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'  Heartlessness,  nay  worse,  cruelty, 
■malevolence,  greed^but  1  fear  1  am 
shocking  you.' 

*  It  is  certainly  painful  to  me,'  said 
the  Curate  slowly,  '  to  learn  that  you 
have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the  man 
whom  Sir  llobert — whom  we  all  love 
and  respect — delights  to  honour.  I 
will  confess  to  you  at  once  that  Mr. 
Walcot  is  not  a  personal  favourite  of 
mine  ;  but  such  imputations — ' 

'  My  dear  Mr.  L)yneley,  I  impute 
nothing,'  put  in  the  other,  laughing ; 
'  I  only  give  you  my  own  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  ;  he  may  be  the  kindest 
and  most  disinterested  creature  upon 
earth — only  if  he  is,  I'll  eat  him.  T 
am  detaining  you,  however,  from  your 
errand. ' 

'  Not  at  all.  T  am  glad  to  have  seen 
you,'  said  the  Curate,  though  his  tones 
were  far  from  glad.  He  seemed  almost 
unable  to  rouse  himself  from  some  un- 
pleasant reflections.  '  I  shall  be  back 
by  luncheon  time,'  he  added,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse,  '  and  1  hope  with 
some  good  news.    Good  morning.' 

And  the  two  young  men  shook 
hands  with  much  coixliality. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  they  had 
parted,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  was  in 
possession  of  the  fact  of  their  inter- 
view which  seemed  to  have  some  sig- 
nificance for  him,  to  judge  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  received  it  from  the 
lips  of  Gilbert  Holm. 

'  He  comes  to  the  Curate,  does  he, 
instead  of  his  friend  Gresham,  to  re- 
pose this  confidence  1 '  was  the  mut- 
tered reflection.  '  Now,  why  is  that, 
I  wonder  1 '  He  paced  for  some  min- 
utes the  little  garden  before  the  farm- 
house ere  he  thought  this  out,  and 
even  then  his  furi'owed  brow,  in  place 
of  becoming  clearer,  grew  dark  as 
night,  '  So,  so,  he  loves  her,  this 
salt-water  fool,  and  believes  Gresham 
his  rival  ;  that  has  sundered  friend- 
ship. So  much  the  better;  when  the 
fagot  is  unbound,  the  sticks  are  snap- 
ped the  easier.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Wal- 
cot saw  some  cause  for  disquiet  in  the 


fact  of  this  intimacy  between  Freder- 
ick Mayne  and  the  Curate,  both  of 
whom  as  he  well  knew,  were  hostile 
to  him  ;  but  like  other  men  of  sti'ong 
will  and  self-dependent  habits,  he 
never  admitted,  even  to  himself,  that 
matters  were  going  against  him. 

In  the  country,  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  often  fond  of  their  own  free 
will  to  drive  ten  miles  and  back  to  a 
dinner  party  ;  the  motive  (for  the  at- 
tractions of  the  bancjuet  can  never  ac- 
count for  it)  is  gregariousness.  Their 
own  company  and  that  of  their  family 
has  become  intolerable,  and  they  put 
themselves  to  this  enormous  incon- 
venience, as  Sir  John  Plumpudding 
did,  who  hung  himself  one  morning  'for 
a  change.'  At  the  same  time  they  are 
not  unaware  of  the  discomforts  they 
thus  incur  ;  the  little  outbreaks  of 
temper  on  the  road  out,  from  hunger 
or  other  causes,  the  exhaustion  on 
their  return  journey,  and  the  snatch 
of  sleep  rudely  bi-oken  by  the  jolt  at 
their  own  hall  steps.  Therefore,  neigh- 
bourly folks  in  the  country  often  ask 
their  friends  to  spend  what  (with  some 
secret  doubt,  perhaps,  of  having  much 
means  of  amusement  at  command) 
they  call  a  '  long  day'  with  them.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Raynes  had  received  an  invi- 
tation of  this  kind  from  Lady  Arden. 
'Perhaps  it  had  not  been  given  alto- 
gether with  the  philanthropic  motives 
I  have  hinted  at.  The  fact  is  her 
ladyship  was  very  particular  as  to  the 
social  proprieties,  and  the  guests  in 
question  were  not  quite  in  a  position 
to  be  asked  to  meet  the  county  fami- 
lies at  dinner.  Nobody  knew  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raynes  had  sprung 
from  :  they  had  taken  the  only  gentle- 
man's residence  there  was  upon  Mir- 
ton  Moor,  about  ten  years  ago,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  county  society  is  but 
the  life  span  of  a  mushroom  ;  and 
though  they  had  wonderfully  adapted 
themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the  soil — 
j\Ir.  R,aynes  was,  on  the  one  hand,  very 
popular  as  an  employer  of  labour,  and 
on  the  other,  was  the  Rector's  church- 
warden   at    Mirtou — still    there   was 
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sometliing  about  them  that  the  draw- 
ing-room folks  of  these  parts  described 
as  *  peculiar.'  The  gentleman  (juoted 
Shakespeare,  but  was  (juite  ignorant 
of  the  usual  topics  of  general  conver- 
sation, to  which  he  listened  with  a 
good-natured  face,  that  was  occasion- 
ally convulsed  by  the  most  comic  of 
grins.  The  boys  and  girls  were  en- 
chanted with  this  peculiarity,  but 
their  elders  disapproved  of  it,  and  one 
of  them  had  even  contemptuously 
nicknamed  hini  the  Cheshire  cat. 

His  lady  spoke  still  more  seldom, 
but  she  had  a  beaming  face  which  gave 
every  one  who  talked  to  her  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  entranced  by 
their  conversation,  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  cross-examine  her  about  it, 
when  to  their  chagrin  they  found  she 
had  not  undei-stood  one  word  of  it. 
Of  her  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  doubt,  and'  the 
manner  in  which,  though  forty-seven 
and  fat,  she  tripped  in  the  children's 
dance  always  given  at  '  The  Lilacs'  at 
Christmas  would  alone  have  guaran- 
teed it.  '  Hung  upon  wires,'  was,  in- 
deed, an  observ'ation  that  had  been 
applied  to  her  mode  of  progression  at 
all  times,  which,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  ll's  contortions  of  countenance, 
had  caused  this  honest  pair  to  be 
known  among  their  intimates  as  '  the 
Marionettes.' 

They  were,  nevertheless,  of  the 
most  genuine  flesh  and  blood,  and 
were  warmly  appreciated  l)y  those  who 
had  any  sense  of  })roportion,  and  could 
forget  eccentricities  of  conduct  and 
appearance  in  the  presence  of  real 
worth — among  whom  1  need  not  say 
was  Sir  Robert  Ai'den. 

His  greeting  to  them  on  the  present 
occasion  was  only  less  warm  than  that 
of  Frank  who  had  been  always  wel- 
come to  '  The  Lilacs,'  and  whose  great- 
est '  chum'  was  their  son  and  heir, 
Master  IJichard  Raynes,  at  present  at 
a  boarding-school  at  Cheltenham.  It 
was  to  that  school  that  his  own  hopes 
had  turned,  as  an  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  John  Groad  and  Son,  before 


they  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Mr, 
Ferdinand  Walcot's  veto. 

The  luncheon  party  was  a  large  one, 
the  great  Baba,  having,  at  Mrs. 
Rayne's  request,  who  doted  on  babies, 
honoured  it  by  his  august  pi-esence, 
and  the  Curate  being  also  among  the 
invited,  though  he  did  not  join  the 
company  till  they  had  sat  down.  At 
fii'st  the  conversation,  led,  of  course, 
by  his  Sei-ene  Diminutiveness,  to  whom 
every  one  listened  as  to  a  pocket 
oracle,  turned  upon  the  approaching 
Fifth  of  November,  on  which  certain 
fireworks  were  to  be  displayed,  and 
was,  therefore,  of  an  historical  char- 
acter. 

The  great  Baba  would  have  it  that 
(luy  Fawkes  (as  to  whom  he  felt  he 
would  be  indebted  for  the  entertain- 
ment in  question)  was  by  no  means 
censurable,  a  position  from  which  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company  failed 
to  dislodge  him.  Even  when  con- 
vinced of  the  heinousness  of  his  at- 
tempt to  blow  up  his  Sovereign  with 
gunpowder,  he  hazarded  the  idea, 
'  but  perhaps  he  was  a  nasty  King,' — 
which  was  incontrovertible. 

At  the  moment  of  his  triumph  the 
Curate  entered. 

'  This  is  unlike  you,  Dyneley,'  re- 
monstrated Sir  Roliert,  with  his  usual 
stickling  for  punctuality. 

'  And  unlike  the  Church,'  added 
Gresham  ;  '  his  reverence  did  not 
know  there  were  oyster  patties. ' 

'  I  have  been  over  to  Archester,' 
said  the  Curate  simply  ;  'and  as  it  has 
turned  out,  on  a  very  pleasant  errand.' 

'  I  did  not  know  she  lived  at  Arch- 
ester,'  observed  George  with  an  invol- 
untaiy  glance  at  Klise. 

But  the  Curate  took  no  notice  of 
this  ribald  behaviour. 

'I  am  glad  that  you  are  all  together,' 
he  said  gravely;  '  and  especially  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raynes  are  with  you, 
because  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  clear 
the  character  of  a  certain  young  gen- 
tleman— dear  to  all  of  us,  and  especi- 
ally to  you,  Lady  Arden — which  has 
suffered  under  an  unjust  suspicion.' 
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Here  Lady  Arden's  eyes  began  to 
glisten  and  her  face  to  glow  with  plea- 
sure ;  for  she  (and  one  other  present) 
alone  knew  what  was  coming. 

'  You  remember,  Sir  Robert,  that  a 
certain  tale  of  Master  Frank's  about 
his  having  met  a  giant  with  six  legs, 
on  his  return  home  from  "  The  Lilacs" 
one  evening,  £.  year  or  so  ago,  was 
much  discredited.  Now  I  am  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  he  was  really 
favoured  with  that  spectacle.' 

Mr.  Walcot  looked  at  his  brother- 
in-law  and  smiled  an  incredulous  smile, 

'  My  dear  Dyneley,'  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert reprovingly,  '  is  it  not  better  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  impossibilities  with 
truth  ? ' 

'  I  did  see  that  giant,'  said  Frank 
vehemently  ;  '  and  he  had  six  legs, 
just  as  I  told  you  all.' 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  continued  the 
Curate  ;  '  although  it  would  probably 
never  have  been  found  out  but  for  Mr. 
Mayne  here.' 

Every  one  turned  to  the  person 
thus  indicated.  It  surprised  them 
that  the  key  to  this  household  pro- 
blem should  be  discovered  by  a  com- 
parative stranger. 

'  Nay,  no  praise  is  due  to  me,^  said 
Mayne ;  '  only  when  I  was  told  of 
Master  Frank's  strange  expei-ience,  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  if  a 
giant — whether  with  six  legs  or  ten — 
had  been  in  these  parts  at  all,  at  the 
time  in  question.  From  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  old  files  of  the  county  news- 
paper in  your  libraiy,  Sir  Robert,  I 
found  that  this  was  the  case.  A  cara- 
van, with  a  giant  in  it,  was  located  at 
Mil-ton  at  the  date  of  this  alleged  oc- 
currence. He  was,  no  doubt  the  mon- 
ster that  Frank  saw.' 

'  I  don't  quite  see  the  sequitur,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Walcot,  drily. 

'  I  shall,  however,  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  it  to  you,'  replied  the  Cu- 
rate, with  .some  curtness.  '  Armed 
with  the  information  obtained  from 
Mr.  Mayne,  I  rode  over  to  Mirton 
this  morning,  and  made  enquiries 
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respecting  this  giant's  habits.  It  was 
his  custom  it  seems — in  order  doubt- 
less that  he  should  not  be  seen  for 
iiothing — to  take  his  exercise  after 
dark  ;  and  being,  like  most  caravan 
giants,  very  weak  in  the  legs,  two 
men  accompanied  him,  to  serve  as 
supports,  when  necessary,  on  either 
side  of  him.  It  was  tlius  no  doubt 
that  Frank  fell  in  with  him  ;  and  in 
the  twilight,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  the  four  legs  of  his  companions 
should  have  seemed  to  the  boy  to  be- 
long to  this  Goliath  as  well  as  his  own 
two  ;  while  his  head  so  far  over-topped 
the  others  (which,  indeed,  were  mere 
props  under  his  arms)  that  thev  es- 
caped observation  altogether.' 

'  I  like  that  'tory,'  exclaimed  the 
great  Baba,  drumming  on  the  table 
with  his  silver  fork  and  spoon  with 
great  enthusiasm  ;  '  now  tell  Baba 
another  about  another  giant,  Dyney.' 

But,  for  once  in  his  life,  an  obser- 
vation of  the  little  household  god 
passed  unheeded.  Everybody  was  cry- 
ing out,  '  Good  boy,  Franky,'  and  ex- 
pressing their  pleasure  that  his  inno- 
cence of  the  imputed  falsehood  had 
been  thus  established. 

'  I  told  you  the  other  day,  my  lad,' 
said  Mayne, 

"  That  ever  the  risht  comes  uppermost, 
Aud  ever  is  justice  done." 

And  here  you  see  an  example  of  it. ' 

Frank  said  '  thank  you,'  gratefully, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  escape  from 
the  embraces  of  his  family  took  Mr. 
Mayne's  outstretched  hand  ;  Vjut  still 
he  looked  far  otherwise  than  one  who 
is  enjoying  a  moral  triumph.  That 
notion  of  justice  being  always  done 
to  people  chilled  his  blood.  More- 
over, he  felt  that  Mr.  Walcot 's  eye  was 
piercing  him  like  a  bradawl. 

Even  when  his  stepfather  beckoned 
to  him  and  gave  him  a  kind  caress,  hia 
pale  thin  face  wore  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure. 

'  I  am  afi-aid  you  have  not  quite  for- 
given us  all,'  said  Sir  Robert, '  for  hav- 
ing done  you  wrong  so  long,  Frankie.' 
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'  Yes,  yes,    papa,    I  have.'  sj\id  be, 

*  but   I  am  so  very "  here  he  was 

goiiig  to  say  'miserable,'  and  the  next 
moment  woviki  have  made  a  clean* 
l>reast  of  all  his  woes,  but  a  glance 
full  of  warning  from  '  Uncle'  Fei'di- 
nand  stopped  him  short ;  the  unfin- 
ished sentence  was  kindly  concluded 
for  him  by  that  gentleman  himself. 

'  The  poor  boy  means  he  is  quite  u}v 
set  with  everybody's  kindness,  Arden.' 

'  Good  lad,  good  lad,'  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, and  he  stroked  his  stepson's  head 
with  tender  approval. 

Curiously  enough,  not  only  he,  but 
Lady  Arden  herself,  was  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Walcot's  explanation  of 
Fninkie's  tears  was  con-ect ;  the  scene 
had  been  certainly  enough  to  uj^set 
the  nerves  of  any  sensitive  boy. 

But  Mr.  Walcot's  glance  of  warn- 
ing had  been  caught  by  another  be- 
side him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

'  The  boy  is  afraid  of  him,'  mused 
Mr.  Mayne  to  himself.  '  He  has  got 
the  whip-hand  of  the  poor  child  in 
some  way,  as  he  thinks  he  has  of  me. 
I'll  tj\ke  the  whip  out  of  your  hand,' 
he  muttei*ed,  his  lips  pale  with  pas- 
sion, '  and  then  if  I  don't  lay  it  about 
your  own  shoulders,  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot,  call  me  a  land-lubber.' 

It  is  a  mistake  made  by  many  per- 
sons of  too  masterful  a  disposition  to 
only  consider  the  wrong  they  do  in 
relation  to  those  they  wrong.  There 
are  natures  capable  of  being  roused  to 
very  active  antagonism  by  tyrannies 
committed  against  othei-s,  and  with 
which  they  have  no  sort  of  business. 


CHAPTEE    XXIII. 

SOME  IXDOOR    GAMES. 

THE  afternoon  was  wet,  so  that 
the  party  at  Halcombe  wei'e 
thrown  upon  its  internal  resources  for 
amusement  In  ordinary  cases  of  the 
kind  the  males  would  have  repaired  to 
the  billiard-rcom,   and,   perhaps,  even 


enlisted  a  fair  recruit  or  two  ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  it  was  felt  that 
'  Fide'  (as  the  girls  called  Frank,  when 
in  especial  favour  or  in  trouble)  was 
deserving  of  especial  honour  ;  and  it 
was  decided  with  the  consent  of  the 
good-natured  visitors  that  he  should 
choose  his  own  game,  and  be  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  until  dinnertime. 

For  myself  I  love  children,  but  I 
hate  their  games  ;  my  knees  are  too 
stifl'to  take  a  share  in  their  athletics; 
I  can't  rise  from  the  ground  when  at 
full-length  '  without  touching  any- 
thing.' even  to  oblige  a  lady  of  the 
most  fairy-like  description  ;  as  to  that 
'  Here  we  go  round,  round,  round,' 
the  very  remembrance  of  the  exercise 
as  practised  by  others  gives  me  the 
vertigo;  while  the  notion  of  '  weighing 
sacks'  is  to  a  person  of  my  build  both 
dangerous  and  preposterous.  Bad  as 
these  things  are,  the  '  sitting  down' 
games  of  children  are  intinitely  w^orse ; 
they  require  a  readiness  of  mind  which 
has  long  deserted  me,  ami  an  indiffer- 
ence to  public  criticism  which  I  have 
not  yet  acquired.  The  propo!>itions  of 
the  little  Misses,  however,  are  on  the 
whole  much  more  alarming,  because 
more  subtle  and  exacting,  than  those 
of  their  playmates  of  the  other  sex,  and 
the  party  at  Halcombe  Hall  might  well 
congratulate  itself  that  it  had  placed 
itself  so  unreservedly  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  a  male. 

Frank  decided  on  '  Robber  King'  as 
the  amusement  for  the  afternoon,  a 
choice  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  appealed  against  by  the  young 
ladies  as  being  somewhat  of  a  hoydeu- 
ish — not  to  sa}'  rompish — nature,  had 
not  the  Great  Baba  at  once  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  idea,  which  was 
necessarily  final. 

'I  ike  wobber  kings,'  he  shouted, 
'and  murders  and  ghostisses — turn 
along. ' 

Sii'  Robert,  though  he  too  liked 
*  playing  at  ghostisses'  as  we  have 
reason  to  know,  was  excused  on  the 
score  of  indisposition  ;  '  Uncle  Ferdi- 
nand,' we  may  be  certain,  did  not  re- 
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ceive  an' invitation  ;  and  Lady  Arden, 
protesting  it  was  '  one  of  her  bad 
days,'  retired  to  the  drawing  room  sofa 
and  the  hist  novel  of  fashionahhj  life. 
But  the  rest,  even  including  the  Cu- 
rate— who  was  im[)ressed  (not  wil- 
lingly) by  Mayne  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  convert  the  Robber 
King — were  all  included  in  the  pro- 
scription. This  game  consists  in  all 
but  one  person  going  to  hide,  and  re- 
maining perdu  till  discovered  by  the 
King,  who  carries  them  off  to  durance, 
where  they  remain  till  rescued  by  some 
member  of  the  party  who  has  nut  been 
discovered,  and  who  steals  out  of  his 
hiding-place  with  the  noble  intention 
of  releasing  the  captives. 

The  prison  was  a  painted  oriel  in 
the  great  hall  which  tlirew  '  warm 
gules'  and  other  mellowed  hues  upon 
its  tenants,  who  were  immured  tjehind 
a  curtain  of  tapestry. 

This  medi{iiva]  retreat  was  found, 
singularly  enough,  to  be  generally  in- 
habited by  but  one  pair  of  victims  at 
a  time  ;  and  that  pair  were  for  the 
most  part  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raynes  (who 
remained  in  captivity  for  such  long 
intervals,  that  they  were  dubbed  Baron 
and  Baroness  Trenck),  and  George 
Gresham  and  the  German  Govf^ness. 

'It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,' 
observed  Mayne  to  the  Curate,  who 
found  themselves  for  once  thus  incar- 
cerated together,  '  that  I  have  relieved 
Gresham  and  Miss  Hurt  from  this 
blessed  dungeon  about  half  a  dozen 
times.' 

'  80  have  I,'  replied  the  other  grave- 

*  Then  it  is  my  opinion  they  get 
caught  on  purpose.  Perhaps  he  wishes 
to  improve  himself  in  the  German 
tongue. ' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  the  Curate  ;  '  1  al- 
ways find  them  talking  together.' 

'  I  suppose  it's  quite  understood  that 
he  and  Miss  Nicoll  are  engaged  to  Vje 
mariied,'  observed  the  other. 

'  It  is  understood  so,'  returned  Dy- 
neley,  upon  whom  a  crimson  light  had 
suddenly   descended,    though   he  was 


und(!r  a  blue  pane ;  '  but  the  engago 
mont  has  never  been  publicly  acknow- 
ledged.' 

'  It  seems  very  odd,  don't  it.' 

'  (Jh,  I  don't  know,'  said  the  Curate 
dryly.  '  The  mere  fact  of  being  formd 
in  an  oriel  window—  or  an  arbour — 
alone  with  a  young  la<ly,  proves  noth- 
ing.' 

Mr.  Mayne  laughed  disconcertedly. 

'  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  there's 
another  game  beside  "  Robber  King'' 
being    played    in    this    house,  called 

"  Cross   Pui'i)Oses" Hush  !  hei-e's 

Baron  Trenck  ;  for  this  relief,  small 
thanks.' 

'  Who  would  have  thought  of  see- 
ing you  two  ?  I  always  find  Mr.  Gresh- 
am and  Miss  Hurt  here.'  And  Mr. 
Raynes  grinned  a  grin  so  significant, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  ex(iuisit(;ly 
comical,  that  the  other  two  burst  out 
laughing. 

'  Dear  me,'  cried  Mrs.  Raynes,  sud- 
denly appearing  at  the  curtain  (she 
was  the  most  active  of  the  band 
save  the  King  himself,  and  the  most 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  captives), 
'  only  think  of  finding  you  three  here  ; 
and  what  a  noise  you  make  !  I  gene- 
rally release  but  two,  and  find  them 
sitting  as  quiet  as  mice.  Lor,  Milly, 
how  you  frightened  me  !  1  tliought  it 
was  the  Roltber  King.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Milly,  breathlessly,  her 
bright  face  aglow  with  exercise,  and 
her  hair  streaming  Vjehind  her  like  a 
cornet.  'You  frightened  me;  lam  not 
accustomed  to  come  upon  such  Ijatches 
of  prisoners:  it's  like  "  La  Force"  in 
the  French  Revolution.  I  generally 
find  oidy  George;  and  MLss  Hurt,  who 
— here  is  anothcn-  Deliverer  ! ' 

There  was  indeed  one  and  a  half, 
for  it  was  Evelyn  with  the  Jiaba  on 
her  shoulder,  whom  she  carried  perched 
there  with  the  same  ease  and  grace 
with  which  Moorish,  and  other  pictor- 
ial maidens,  l^ear  their  pitchers  to  the 
well.  This  little  pitcher  had  not  only 
ears,  but  a  very  active  tongue,  and 
(since  silence  was  an  imperative  neces- 
sity of  the  game)  it  took  all  Evelyn's 
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authoi'ity  to  keep  him  still,  as  she 
flitted  from  room  to  room.  She  never 
rau,  but  glided,  and  was  always  state- 
ly even  at  topmost  speed.  Mayne  no- 
ticed that  she  had  none  of  the  high 
spirits  of  her  younger  sister,  though 
there  was  so  slight  a  difference  in  years 
between  them.  Like  one  w- ho  takes  a 
hand  at  whist  to  oblige  others,  she  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy  the  game,  though 
she  played  it  very  much  better  than 
the  volunteers  in  question.  Ere  she 
could  speak  to  the  rest,  the  di'eaded 
form  of  the  KobberKing  withdrew  the 
curtain,  and,  in  a  voice  that  was  meant 
for  one  of  '  Murder,'  cried  'all  caught.' 

'  Nay,  sir,  you  are  wrong,'  said 
Evelyn.  '  There  are  two  more  yet  to 
find — Miss  Hurt  and  George.' 

'  They  count  as  one,  for  I  always 
catch  'em  together,'  replied  Frankie, 
and  ofi'  he  flashed  to  complete  his  vic- 
tory. 

At  this  speech,  so  corroborative  of 
what  all  had  been  saying,  or  thinking, 
every  one  instantly  glanced  at  Evy,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Dyneley,  who  wheeled  round 
and  stared  at  the  painted  window,  as 
though  he  would  have  stared,through  it. 
This  delicacy  of  conduct  (as  is  often  the 
case)  cost  the  Curate  dear,  for  if  he 
had  witnessed,  like  the  rest,  the  calm- 
ness and  unconcern  with  which  Evelyn 
received  this  compromising  intelli- 
gence, he  would  have  been  well  assured 
that  Greorge  Gresham,  at  least,  was  not 
a  rival  t...  be  feared. 

After  this  it  was  agreed  by  tacit  con- 
sent that  KobberKing  had  been  played 
out,  and  the  more  so  since  the  Great 
Baba  wa.s  clamorous  for  '  Ghostisses,' 
in  which  the  game  had  Ijeen  to  his 
mind  hitherto  shu.mefully  deficient. 

So  in  the  deepening  dusk  they  all  re- 
paired to  the  library  and  told  terrible 
tales  from  which  the  Baba,  in  Evy's 
arms,  snatched  a  fearful  joy. 

For  my  pait,  I  dote  on  Ghosts,  but 
the  commo}!  sense  and  practical  saga- 
city of  the  world  have  become  so  great 
that  I  dare  not  repeat  the:  e  stories. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  worth  re- 
cording, first  because  it  took  the  un- 


usual course  of  demonstrating  that  in- 
animate as  well  as  animate  objects  are 
subject  to  supernatural  influences,  and 
secondly,  because  it  was  told  by  thevery 
la.st  person  in  that  part  of  the  country 
who  would  have  been  suspected  of  tel- 
liiig  stories,  namely,  M  r.  Ray nes.  Mox'e- 
over  it  had  the  very  rai-est  and  most 
valuable  attribute  that  a  ghost  story 
can  have,  it  was  the  record  of  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  narrator, 

'  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  this  very 
month  some  ten  years  ago,' began  Mr. 
Raynes,  '  that  1  entered  the  Great 
Western  express  atMinden  to  go  down 
to  Exeter.  I  was  late,  and  hurried  at 
the  station,  and  in  my  confusion  left 
behind  me  on  a  bench  on  the  jjlatform 
a  little  black  bag  full  of  pa})ers  of  great 
importance.  I  had  just  retired  from 
my  profession ' 

'  What's  dat  1 '  inquired  the  Great 
Baba,  who  wished  to  have  every  par- 
ticular explained  to  him  at  all  times, 
but  especially  regarding  so  important 
a  subject  as  Ghostisses. 

A  great  many  people  besides  this  in- 
telligent infant  would  also  have  been 
glad  to  learn  what  Mr.  Raynes'  calliug 
had  been  previously  to  his  undertak- 
ing the  role  of  a  country  gentleman,  so 
that  the  question  was  as  full  of  interest 
as  of  pertinence. 

'  When  people  are  wise,  Baba,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Raynes,  '  and  have  made  a 
little  money  to  live  upon,  they  proceed 
to  enjoy  themselves  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  without  working  one  bit 
more,  and  that  is  called  retiring  from 
their  profession.' 

This  explanation,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
grins  of  which  the  human  muscles  ai'e 
capable,  was  apparently  found  satis- 
factory by  his  interlocutor.  So  Mr. 
Raynes  continued  as  follows  :  '  In  that 
bag,  I  say,  I  had  the  title-deeds  of  The 
Lilacs,  of  which  I  had  become  pos- 
sessed that  very  day  ;  and,  being  in 
very  good  spirits,  I  was  not  at  all  in  a 
humour  to  be  frightened  by  ghosts,  or 
anything  else,  until  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  railway  carriage  without 
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the  bag.  The.  instant  I  had  taken  my 
seat,  and  the  train  began  to  move,  I 
knew  that  I  had  left  it  behind  me,  and 
the  sense  of  loss  was  most  acute  and 
depressing.  I  did  not  vetlect  at  tlie 
time  (being  quite  unused  to  business 
matters)  that  no  one  could  easily  make 
use  of  the  deeds  but  myself,  but  really 
felt  as  if  I  had  become  suddenly  beg- 
gared. The  change  from  gaiety  of 
heart  to  despondency  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Had  there  been  any  communica- 
tion between  guard  and  passenger  at 
that  epoch,  which  there  was  not,  I 
think  I  should  have  stopped  that  down 
express  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
its  custodian  that  I  had  left  a  black 
bag  at  Minden  station,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  him  to  revei'se  the  engine 
and  fetch  it. 

'  A  prey  to  these  anxious  thoughts, 
I  happened  suddenly  to  look  up,  and 
there,  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
carriage,  stood  the  very  bag,  before 
me,  with  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Stand- 
ard half  thrust  into  its  mouth,  as  I 
well  remember  to  have  left  it.  The 
carriage  was  a  first-class  one,  and  tol- 
erably well  lighted,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  although  five 
minutes  before  I  could  have  taken  my 
Bible  oath  that  no  bag  was  there.  I 
verily  trembled  with  agitation,  and  I 
must  needs  confess  with  something  like 
superstitious  fear,  so  confident  was  I 
both  that  there  it  was  and  there  it  had 
not  been.  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  it 
was  my  bag  and  no  other,  and  yet  it 
was  some  seconds  before  I  could  com- 
pose my  mind,  and  assure  myself  how 
it  had  got  there ;  namely,  that  I  had 
flung  it  there  myself  as  I  hurriedly  en- 
tered, but  that  in  the  gloom  of  the  car- 
riage, as  compared  with  the  light  from 
which  I  had  come,  it  had  escaped  my 
observation.  My  mind  gradually 
calmed  down  from  excitement  to  con- 
tent and  gratitude,  and  presently  I  got 
up,  walked  to  where  the  bag  lay  in  its 
corner,  and  was  about  to  take  the  news- 
paper out  to  read,  when  that  journal 
was  suddenly  drawn  down  into  the 
bag  as  though   by  some  hidden   hand 


within  it,  and  its  half-open  mouth  was 
closed  in  my  very  face  with  a  sharp 
snap. 

'  Anything  more  surprising  it  has 
never  been  my  lot  to  experience,  and 
very  few  things  more  alarming ;  if  it 
had  been  a  black  dog  instead  of  a  black 
bag  that  had  thus  snapped  at  me  I 
should  not  have  been  half  so  discon- 
certed. I  suddenly  felt  cowed  and  un- 
canny, as  though  in  an  unseen  pres- 
ence that  had  some  connection  with 
the  bag,  and  as  different  from  the 
proud  possessor  of  that  desirable  estate, 
The  Lilacs,  as  he  had  l)een  half  an  hour 
ago  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  was 
my  own  bag,  to  all  appearance,  and  yet 
it  had  never  snapped  its  faithful  lips  at 
me  before,  or  shown  any  external 
symptoms  of  vitality.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  left  the  thing  where  it  was 
untouched,  and  without  making  any 
further  attempt  to  establish  its  iden- 
tity, till  the  train  stopped  at  Swindon, 
when  I  stepped  out  with  great  alacrity 
— -almost  into  the  arms  of  the  guard. 
"  What  is  it  sir  1  "  inquired  he,  as  I 
stared  back  into  the  carriage. 

'  "  Well,  there's  a  bag,"  said  I,  not 
liking  to  say  "  Mij  bag,'  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  lucky. 

'  "  Ah,  yes  ;  I  was  coming  for  that," 
said  he.  "  There's  a  sad  story  about 
that  bag,  or  at  least  its  owner.  He  had 
put  it  in  this  carriage,  with  his  news- 
paper in  it,  but  delayed  to  get  in  him- 
self till  after  the  bell  rang.  The  train 
started  at  the  same  moment,  and  he 
was  caught  between  the  wheels  and 
the  platform  and  killed  on  the  spot. 
Leastways,  so  the  telegi-am  says.  So, 
if  one  may  say  so,  the  bag  belongs  to 
a  Dead  Man  J' ' 

When  the  audience  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  recital,  and 
were  asking,  accoi'ding  to  custom,  what 
became  of  Mr.  Raynes'  own  black  bag 
(as  if  that  were  the  object  of  interest), 
Mr.  Frederick  Mayne  was  trying  to 
remember  under  what  circumstances 
he  had  heard  this  story  before.  That 
he  had  heard  it  he  felt  certain,  and  also 
that  he  had  not  read  it.      Some  one 
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liarl  told  it  to  Lira,  and,  what  was  very 
singular,  was  that  after  that  narration 
some  one  had  grinned  at  him,  just  as 
Mr.  Eaynes  had  done  at  the  assembled 
company  when  he  came  to  his  conclu- 
sion. It  was  impossible  that  Mr. 
Ra}Ties  himself,  whom  he  had  never 
se>en  until  that  afternoon,  could  have 


been  the  previous  narrator  ;  and  yet 
the  whole  thing,  including  the  grin, 
seemed  not  so  much  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes  as  reproduced.  Was 
it  possible  that  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence  the  Cheshii-e  Cat  and  he  had 
met  and  told  ghost  stories  to  one  an- 
other, and  that  this  was  one  of  them '? 


{To  he  contiyiued.) 


THE  GATES  OF  LIFE. 


BY    ST.   QUENTIN. 

HE  ever  loves  that  knoweth 
The  heart  that  love  enshrines  ; 
He  ever  knows  that  loveth, 

For  love  with  that  entwines. 
Wisdom  is  but  in  loving. 
And  love  is  to  be  wise  ; 
For  each  doth  give  to  other 
That  without  which  eacli  dies. 

He  only  lives  who  giveth 

To  love  its  fullest  due  ; 
He  only  loves  who  liveth 

With  wisest  end  in  view. 
This  still  is  all  the  story  : 

'  To  love  and  know  are  one  ; ' 
And  living  wins  its  glory. 

When  loving  is  its  sun. 

Thus  in  the  olden  legends, 

When  time  and  the  world  were  new, 
The  Gods,  the  ever  wise  ones, 

Were  ever  lovers  too. 
Bv  loving  strove  to  wisdom  ; 

Through  wisdom  strove  to  love  ; 
Through  both  to  Life, — thus  only, 

These  beiny  the  jjates  thereof. 


Toronto. 
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Copyright,  axd  American  Maga- 
zine Literature. 

IT  is  intei'esting,  yet  rather  sad,  to 
notice  how  the  evil  effects  of  an  ini- 
quitous copyriglit  system  are  re-acting 
upon  our  neighbours  in  the  States. 
One  by  one  their  magazines  are  ceas- 
ing to  afford  a  field  for  native  talent, 
and  are  becoming  mere  reproductions 
of  essays  and  articles  from  the  English 
periodicals.  Take  for  example  the 
June  number  of  Appleton  s  Journal. 
It  contains  a  critical  paper  on  the 
'  Shakspearian  Myth'  and  a  short  tale, 
both  by  American  authors.  All  the 
other  articles  are  foreign.  Justin 
McCarthy's  new  history  is  laid  under 
contribution.  Senor  Castelar  is  hon- 
oured by  a  translation,  and  Froude  by 
the  excerption  of  a  chapter  from  his  life 
of  Cpesar.  The  periodical  novel  is  by 
Besant  and  Ilice  (who,  by  the  way, 
are  now  imitating  "VVilkie  Collins'  style 
in  telling  their  tale  by  means  of  '  The 
Deserted  Wife's  Narrative,'  and  the 
'  Injured  Sister's  Story '),  and  the  re- 
maining papers  ai-e  taken  impartially 
from  Fraser  and  Blackwood.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  magazine  is  a  very  read- 
able one,  but  if  all  the  American  per- 
iodicals are  to  become  eclectic  selec- 
tions for  which  nothing  is  paid,  it  is  a 
bad  outlook  for  American  authors. 
Depending  as  the  Journal  does  on  ex- 
traneous aid,  no  wonder  that  its  home- 
made departments  show  a  terrible 
falling  off  in  aVjility.  One  in  particu- 
lar, styled  '  Imitation  in  Art,'  is  a  de- 
lightful specimen  of  outspoken  ignor- 
ance as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  canon 
that  ai-t  is  not  imitation.  Apparently 
the  writer's  standard  is  ivhat  will  pay  ? 
for  he  mentions  that  such  and  such  a 
painting  is  the   only  one  that  can  be 


engraved  with  profit !  It  is  rather 
pitiable  to  see  such  trash  find  refuge 
in  the  only  x'emaining  national  corner 
of  the  magazine. 

Barrie. 


Titles  in    Canada. 

I  wish  some  competent  authority 
would  inform  us  what  good  purpose 
is  supposed  to  be  served  by  the 
creation  in  Canada  of  titles  borrowed 
from  the  feudal  institutions  of  Eng- 
land. We  have  now  a  new  batch  of 
Knights  and  Ladies.  What  does  it 
all  signify  1  Sir  Samuel  Leonard, 
Sir   Richard   John,   Sir    Charles,  Sir 

Alexander are  we  to  understand 

that  Her  Majesty,  recognising  the 
pre-eminent  merits  and  public  ser- 
vices of  these  gentlemen,  has  sin- 
gled them  out  for  this  mark  of  her 
favour  1  Or  are  they  the  mere  nomi- 
nees of  their  respective  parties  for  the 
purpose  in  question  1  If  so,  how  often 
will  a  batch  of  new  names  be  sent 
home  1  Has  the  thing  any  natural 
limits  of  its  own  that  are  not  likely  to 
be  passed  ?  Is  Knighthood  the  high- 
est honour  to  which  a  Colonist  can 
aspire  ?  If  titles  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose, why  not  raise  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  to  the  peerage,  and  let  Cana- 
dian society  have  whatever  benefit 
may  come  of  being  able  to  boast  a  live 
lord  of  home  growth  1  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible there  are  some  serious  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  titled 
aristocracy  in  Canada  ;  but  I  confess 
myself  wholly  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  are.  Is  it  supposed  that  Cana- 
dian loyalty  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
bestowal  of  such  distinctions  on  our 
leading  men,  and  on  some  who  are  not 
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leading  men  at  all  ?  It  is  |jossil)le  that 
the  recipients  of  titles  might  feel 
themselves  bound  more  closely  to  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  that  their 
gi'atitude  might  take  the  shape  of  a 
lively  expectation  of  further  favours 
to  come  ;  but  how  about  their  rela- 
tions and  duties  to  the  country  here 
that  has  made  them  what  they  are  1 
Is  it  safe  or  proper  that  our  politicians 
should  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Court  ?  What  is  wanted  in  a  public 
man  is,  that  he  should  have  a  lively 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own  con- 
stituents— using  that  word  in  its 
widest  signification — not  that  he 
should  be  captivated  by  honours  con- 
ferred by  a  power  acx-oss  the  sea.  We 
want  men  who  can  gaze  upon  honours 
irretorti.'i  oculis,  and  who  do  not  re- 
quire titles  to  give  them  a  due  sense 
of  their  own  dignity.  As  to  stimu- 
lating the  loyalty  of  the  Canadian 
people  at  large  by  this  decoration  of 
their  public  men,  the  idea  is  most 
chimerical.  I  am  mistaken  if  four 
Canadians  out  of  five  do  not  see  more 
to  laugh  at  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  business.  What  has  So  and-So 
ever  done,  they  will  say,  that  forth- 
with I  must  '  Sir '  him  and  *  Lady  ' 
his  wife  1  The  answer  to  such  a  cjues- 
tion  might  not  be  easy  to  give. 

1  would,  thex-efore,  object  to  these 
titles  as  tending  to  divide  the  alle- 
giance of  our  public  men,  and  make 
them  hover,  as  it  were,  between  their 
simple  duty  as  Canadians  and  the 
ten  _  tation  to  flatter  Imperial  ideas  ! 
1)  ere  is,  however,  another  considera- 
tion which  seems  to  me  even  more  im- 
portant, and  that  is,  that  all  imitation, 
in  a  new  country,  of  the  forms  of  an 
old  aristocracy  is  socially  corrupting. 
The  root  idea  of  aristocracy  is  privi- 
lege founded  on  might,  or  at  least 
upon  fait  accompli,  not  right,  and 
wherever  aristocracy  is  imitated  there 
will  be  a  similar  development  of  the 
idea  of  privilege.  '  Society,'  in  the 
narrow  sense,  will  set  up  its  interest 
against  those  of  society  in  the  wide 
sense,  and  we  shall  have  a  language 


and  sentiments  which,  to  any  one 
brought  up  in  liberal  traditions,  are 
offensive  and  nauseating  in  the  highest 
degree.  We  shall  have  a  wretched 
little  class,  thinking  that  all  the  world 
exists  simply  to  furnish  it  with  its 
luxuries,  its  leisure,  its  vicious  idle- 
ness, its  inane  enjoyments.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  such  a 
development  of  class  feeling,  and  tends 
more  and  more  to  stamp  all  superior- 
ity in  wealth,  education,  or  talents, 
with  the  serious  legend,  '  Responsi- 
bility.' If  we  in  Canada  wish  to 
march  in  the  front  of  civilisation  we 
should  put  away  from  us  all  devices 
that  tend  to  cultivate  individual  ego- 
tism, to  stimulate  social  rivalines,  and 
to  obscui-e  the  truth,  that  only  as  a 
man  places  his  superior  gifts  in  all 
simplicity  at  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men — is  he  really  entitled  to  honour? 
Titles,  as  tending  to  increase  all  the 
illusions  of  pei-sonal  vanity,  and  to 
corrupt  society  Ijy  the  institution  of 
false  ideals  and  a  false  worship,  should 
be  repudiated  by  an  intelligent  and 
self-respecting  people. 

Vox  Clamantis. 


The  Moral  Nature  axd  Intel- 
lectual Power. 

I  have  been  very  much  struck  by 
the  following  remarks  in  Dr.  R.  M. 
Bucke's  recent  work  on  "  Man's 
Moral  Nature  :  "  "  The  activity  and 
efliciency  of  the  intellectual  nature  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  moral  nature, 
which  last  is  undoubtedly  the  driving- 
power  of  our  mental  mechanism,  as 
the  great  sympathetic  is  the  driving- 
power  of  our  bodily  organization. 
What  I  mean  is,  and  I  think  every- 
one will  agree  with  me  here,  that,  with 
the  same  intellectual  power,  the  out- 
come of  that  power  will  be  vastly 
greater  with  a  high  moral  nature  be- 
hind it  than  it  will  be  with  a  low 
moral    nature    behind    it.      In    other 
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words,  tliatj  with  a  given  brain,  a  man 
who  has  strong  and  high  desires  will 
arrive  at  more  and  truer  results  of 
reflection  than  if,  with  the  same  brain, 
his  desires  are  comparatively  mean 
and  low." 

I  think  that  a  very  little  reflection 
on  our  common  daily  experience  will 
sutKce  to  convince  all  of  us  that  Dr. 
Bucke  is  right.  He  has  indeed  only 
thrown  into  a  moi"e  developed  form 
the  well-known  sentiment  of  Pascal 
that  great  thoughts  come  from  the 
heart ;  but  it  is  well  that  the  idea 
should  be  developed,  for  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  judge  more  adequately  of 
its  scope  and  value.  We  see  now 
why  it  is  that  some  men  whose  heads 
are  mines  of  facts,  and  who  have,  in 
their  own  way,  a  great  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, produce  so  little  impression  on 
their  fellows,  and  count  for  so  little  in 
the  world.  Having  no  distinct  moral 
aims,  or  never  rising  above  conven- 
tional conceptions  of  morality,  they 
do  not  aspire  to  moral  influence,  they 
are  not  impelled  to  any  enterprises  of 
moral  conquest,  they  do  not  appeal  to 
the  emotionil  side  of  any  one's  nature; 
and  consequently,  though  we  know 
them  as  industrious,  well-informed 
men,  we  take  nothing  from  them  in  the 
shape  of  moral  direction  or  impulse. 
We  know  other  men  not  so  studious, 
not  such  absorbers  of  book-knowledge, 
not  such  insatiable  collectors  of  facts, 
yet  whose  intercourse  is  to  us  a  source 
of  the  highest  pi'ofit.  They  awaken 
thoughts  in  us  which  men  of  the  other 
class  have  no  power  to  stir.  They 
give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  ourselves 
and  into  the  world.  They  enrich  and 
invigorate  our  minds  by  the  broad 
disintei-estedness  of  their  views.  The 
men  of  facts  may  sometimes  be  sur- 


prised at  the  influence  exerted  by 
comparatively  unlearned  men,  or  by 
men  who  perhaps  oidy  get  credit  for  a 
little  "  culture  ;  "  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  are  going  ip  help  it. 
The  truth  is  that  the  men' of  culture 
and  of  broad  humanity  f^e  what  the 
others  do  not  see,  and,  have  a  learning 
which  the  others  can  never  gi-asp. 
lliei/  'see  into  tJiemselves,  and,  seeing 
into  themselves,  they  see  into  others. 
They  are  at  home,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
region  of  the  soul.  jVIinds  of  the  other 
order,  being  habitually  occupied  with 
external  objects,  may  be  said  to  be 
always  abroad.  You  can  only  catch 
them  in  the  field,  or  on  the  highway, 
or  in  the  market  place,  and  then  your 
talk  must  be  of  outward  things.  The 
cliief  source,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
of  the  power  exerted  by  modern  men 
of  science  is  that  the  leaders  amongst 
them  are  men  of  strong  emotional 
nature,  men  who  are  alive  to  all  the 
poetry  of  the  universe,  and  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  speak  to  the  hearts  as 
well  as  to  the  heads  of  men.  Such  a 
man  is  Tyndall  ;  such  a  man,  in  spite 
of  a  little  harshness  of  manner,  is 
Huxley ;  such  a  man  was  the  late 
lamented  CliflPord  ;  such  a  man  was 
Sir  John  Herschell.  Dr.  Bucke's  book 
shows  in  a  very  striking  manner  how 
natural  is  the  connection  between 
"  sweetness  "  and  "  light ;  "  and  it 
ought  to  make  certain  hai"d  calcula- 
tors and  reasoners  consider  whether 
the  veiy  keenness  and  hardness  of 
their  intellect  does  not  imply,  on  one 
side,  a  serious  limitation  of  power,  and 
furnish  an  explanation  of  their  com- 
parative lack  of  influence  in  the  world. 

W.  D.  LeS. 
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RusJcin  on  Painting  Appleton's  Handy 
Volume  Series  ;  New  York,  1879  :  To- 
ronto :  Hart  &  Kawlinson. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  num- 
ber yet  issued  of  this  pleasant  little 
series.  It  consists  of  a  selection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  great  work  on  '  Modern 
Painters,'  with  wliich  Ruskin  took  the 
artistic  and  critical  world  by  sturm.  All 
the  faults  of  a  collection  of  excerpts  it 
naturally  j^ossesses ;  we  would  rather 
have  seen  half,  or  a  third,  of  the  original 
work  printed  verbatim,  than  have  to 
endure  this  jotting  from  one  fine  passage 
to  another.  The  publishers,  however, 
aim  to  please  the  general,  and  not  the 
critical,  public,  and  they  deserve  our 
thanks  for  what  they  have  done  in  this 
direction.  Ruskin's  works  are  almost 
a  sealed  book  to  many,  on  account  of  the 
English  editiuns,  originally  high-priced, 
being,  in  some  cases,  out  of  print.  All 
proposals  for  che:ip  authorized  editions 
have  been  steadily  declined  by  him,  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  he  does  not 
wish  that  his  works  should  be  ob- 
tainable without  an  effort  of  sacri- 
fice that  will  make  their  value  after- 
wards appreciated  the  more.  While  ac- 
knowledging the  ground-work  of  sound 
sense  in  this  view — for  who  can  deny 
that  the  men  who  wrought  hard  and  lived 
scantily,  to  scrape  together  the  means  to 
buy  a  copy  of  Tyndale's  or  Coverdale's 
Bible,  loved  and  prized  it  with  a  more  ar- 
dent feeling  than  we  experience  now-a- 
daysfor  our  Bible-Society's  editions,  sold 
undercostpricefor  eightpence  ?  wethink 
that  it  is  well  for  the  many  to  read  Rus- 
kin in  a  cheap  form,  such  as  tliis,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  the  taste  tliat  may  lead 
them  to  wish  to  have  all  his  works  on 
their  shelves,  in  the  shape  of  editions 
which  have  been  prepared  and  published 
(for  he  is  his  own  publisher)  under  his 
own  eye. 

That  such  a  desire  will  spring  up,  there 
is  no  douVjt.  For  Ruskin  is  the  most 
captivating  of  modern  writers.  We  may 
be  told  a  dozen  times  over  that  he  is  par- 
tial, but  when  we  recur  to  his  images  he 


takes  us  along  with  him,  not  after  a- 
struggle,  but  by  a  species  of  winning 
clarity  of  thought,  that  makes  us  sur- 
render our  volition  to  his  guidance.  We 
may  be  convinced  that  he  is  wrong. 
Garbett,  in  his  delightful  '  Rudimentary 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Design  in 
Architecture,'  does  so  convince  us  in  one 
instance.  We  rise  from  his  pages  con- 
vinced that  Ruskin  was  in  error  in  at- 
tributing the  value  of  ornaments  in  ar- 
chitecture to  the  amount  of  manual  la 
bour  expended  on  them.  We  see  that 
the  true  test  is  the  quantity  of  mental 
labour  embodied,  and  that  it  is  essential 
that  this  shall  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
manual  labour  bestowed,  or  the  latter 
will  appear  to  be  thrown  away.  Yet  all 
the  same  we  feel  an  inward  misgiving, 
lest  the  next  time  we  come  across  the 
heresy  in  Ruskin's  pages,  the  spell  of 
that  mighty  enchanter  enchain  our  senses 
and  lest  our  mental  powers  fall  into  a 
slavish  obedience  to  his  behests.  Luckily 
enough,  these  behests  are  always  purely 
and  honestly  intended,  and  are  almost 
always  artistically  correct. 

Ruskin  wrote  well  on  pictures,  because 
he  had  learnt  to  look  at  Nature  with  his 
own  eyes.  Not  all  the  world  bowing 
down  ijefore  Poussin's  landscapes  could 
hinder  him  from  seeing  and  proclaim- 
ing aloud,  that  these  so-called  tree- 
trunks  were,  in  fact,  carr<^ts  and  par- 
snips. He  appreciated  Turner,  because 
Turner  also  had  drawn  his  inspiration 
direct  from  the  .sky-depths  and  the  sea-dis- 
tances. How  fine  is  his  explanation  of 
the  reason,  a  reason  perliaps  which  Tur- 
ner would  liave  found  it  difficult  to  put 
in  words,  of  the  peculiar  position,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  shore, 
wliich  was  chosen  as  Turner's  stand- 
point in  his  great  sea-pieces.  Looking 
from  the  beach  out  to  sea,  he  well  ob- 
serves that  each  succeeding  wave  appears 
a  new  entity  and  the  curl  of  the  breakers 
somewhat  monotonous.  Seen  from  be- 
hind we  recognise  the  fact  that  each  new 
wave  is  '  the  same  water  constantly  ris- 
ing, and  crashing,  and  recoiling  and  roll- 
ing in  again  in  new  forms  and  with  fresh 
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fury,  we  perceive  the  perturbed  spirit, 
and  feel  the  intensity  of  its  unwearied 
rage.' 

This  little  book  is  full  of  such  lessons 
as  this.  The  description  of  the  sea  in 
Turner's  '  Slave  Ship,'  upon  which  Rus- 
kin  would  have  preferred  to  rest  the 
painter's  claim  to  immortality,  if  driven 
to  select  one  single  work,  is  as  masterly 
a  piece  of  word  painting  as  its  subject  is, 
or  alas,  was,  of  oil  painting.  We  must 
leave  the  book  here.  But  at  the  close 
we  may  refer  with  some  amusement  to 
the  absurd  remarks  of  the  Literary 
^Vorld,  a  Boston  critical  paper  of  some 
reputation,  which  in  reviewing  this  same 
passage  disclnses  its  utter  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  Riiskin  took  the  last  words 
of  his  description  '  incarnadines  the 
multitudinous  seas  '  from  a  celebrated 
passage  in  Macbeth  ! 


Tabor    Melodies,     by    Robert    Evans, 
Hamilton.      Toronto  :  Samuel  Rose, 
■  1878. 

This  little  book  contains  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sonnets,  chiefly  on 
religious  subjects,  written  with  very  con- 
siderable care  and  showing  occasional 
tokens  of  a  real  poetic  spirit.  Asa  rule, 
religious  poetry  does  not  rank  high  in 
the  scale.  Correctness  of  feeling  and 
orthodoxy  of  thought  usually  predomin- 
ate in  it  over  the  more  etherial  and 
essential  elements  of  poetry.  The  result 
is  that  while  each  sect  and  school  of 
thought  has  its  peculiarly  favoured  book 
of  religious  verses,  there  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  apparent  in  such  works  the  glow  of 
genius  that  would  make  the  whole  world, 
regardless  of  theological  differences, 
resort  to  them  for  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  so  with  all  religious  prose 
works.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  and  never  will  depend 
for  readers  upon  the  peculiar  sect  to 
which  its  authfjr  belonged.  Something 
of  the  genius  of  Bunyan  must  be  acquired 
before  the  numerous  writers  of  sacred 
poetry  can  aspire  to  be  known  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  own  churches. 

Mr.  Evans  does  not  escape  from  the 
force  of  this  rule.  Too  many  of  his  son- 
nets are  merely  the  records  of  an  ordi- 
nary, some  of  a  very  C(jminonplace,  re- 
ligious experience,  couched  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  usual   technical  lan- 


guage of  English  Protestantism.  Such 
expres.sions  as  'mediator,'  '  type  of 
Christ,'  '  Sabbatic  year,'  &c. ,  which  we 
find  used  in  this  book,  are  very  proper 
phrases  for  sermons  or  theological  works, 
but  are  not  and  never  can  be  fit  material 
to  build  into  the  delicate  structure  of  a 
sonnet.  Nor  are  these  the  only  blots  in 
the  pages  before  us.     The  line 

'Tis  nature's  spmt  photographed  in  art,' 

betrays  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  is  not 
an  artist,  or  even  a  connoisseur  in  art. 
He  would  not  otherwise  have  used  an 
expression  the  reverse  of  eulogistic  when 
the  context  shows  he  intended  it  as  the 
highest  praise.  The  ideas  conjured  up 
by  the  word  '  photograph  '  moreover,  are 
tO(j  raw  and  modern,  and  withal  t  )0 
'  Imse  and  mechanical '  to  be  fitted  for 
use  in  poetry. 

We  should  also  advise  Mr.  Evans  to 
change  the  title  of  a  rather  pretty  sonnet 
on  p.  13.  The  idea  is  a  fine  one,  namL4y 
the  ample  space  and  absence  of  crowding 
on  the  upper  rounds  of  the  golden  ladder 
reaching  between  heaven  and  earth.  It 
is  a  truth  that  hi  tlds  good  of  all  the  many 
golden  ladders  raised  before  us  into  the 
loft}  domains  of  virtue,  of  art,  of  science, 
of  religion.  Bvit  to  call  this  sonnet 
'  There's  Room  On  Top,'  is  to  desecrate 
the  subject  by  calling  up  ludicrous  recol- 
lections of  omnibus  conductors  hailing  a 
fare  on  a  wet  day. 

We  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the 
thankless  task  of  fault-finding  any 
further.  It  is  with  much  more  pleasure 
that  we  turn  to  those  passages  wliich  we 
can  indicate  with  praise.  This  is  a  fine 
line, 

'  As  the  loud  thunder  trampfi  adotcn  the  night,' 

and  in  the  sonnet  entitled  '  t]\e  Meteor,' 
we  find  much  beauty,  ma.rred  however 
by  the  absurd  conceit  of  calling  the  fall- 
ing star 

'A  Shadrack  flashing  out,  then  liid  from  view.' 

This  is  a  very  typical  sacred  poet's  fault. 
There  is  no  object  to  be  attained  in  cal- 
ling the  star  a  Shadrack,  beyond  giving 
the  sonnet  a  quasi-Biblical  flavour,  and 
no  reason  that  we  can  see  why  Shadrack, 
rather  than  Meschach  or  Abed-nego 
should  have  been  singled  out  for  this 
dubious  honour.  But  for  this  blot  we 
should  the  more  admire  the  poet's  aspir- 
ation after  the  meteors  transient  briglit- 
ness  and  his  desire  to  emulate  it  in  some 
'  one  grand  act — ' 
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'  E'en  though  I  knew  when  its  quick  gleam  was  gone 
That  high  in  heaven  the  stars  wouhl  it\\\  shnie  on.' 

Such  occasional  jiassages  ns  tliese,  or 
again  a  happy  expression  siicli  as 

'Trutli  in  the  bold  minority  of  one." 

induce  as  to  encourage  Mr.  Evans  to 
C(.intinue  his  pleasing  labours.  As  it 
stands,  his  book  deserves  a  welcome  from 
the  many  families  whose  readint'-leisure 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  cunfined  to 
Sundays.  But  if,  as  we  should  hope,  he 
aspires  to  a  wider  audience,  he  must  be 
proportionatelj'  more  severe  iipon  him- 
self. His  choice  of  the  sonnet  proves 
him  to  be  somewhat  ambitious,  and  is 
favourable  inasmuch  as  it  will  permit  him 
to  remove  whatever  sonnets  are  condem- 
nable  as  mediocre  without  injuring  the 
rest.  Let  him  in  future  be  careful  to 
select  for  piublication  only  such  poems 
as  embody  a  novel  thought,  or  an  im- 
portant truth  clothed  in  a  new  aud  happy 
form,  and  we  can  almost  promise  him 
that  recognition  which  he  must  not  ex- 
pect although  to  his  present  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sonnets  he  had  added  twice 
two  hundred  and  lifty  more. 


Hours  II.  Wi  Men  and  Books,  by  William 
Mathews.  LL.  D.  Toronto,  Rose- 
Lelford  Publishing  Co.   1878. 

Those  who  love  a  chatty  book,  full  of 
interesting  and  quaint  facts,  couched  in 
an  easy  stjde  and  that  lead  to  no  unplea- 
sant agitation  of  mind  or  unwonted  ex- 
ercise of  brain,  will  admire  this  work  of 
Mr.  Mathews.  Wj  may  uot  feel  in- 
clined to  turn  to  his  pages  for  a  deep 
criticism  <m  even  the  style,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  matter,  of  DeQuincy's  writ- 
ings,— but  any  one  who  relishes  a  plea- 
sant farrago  of  anecdote,  (quotation,  and 
biography  will  enjoy  a  dijj  into  his  open- 
ing paper  on  that  great  essayist.  Cer- 
tainly, no  lover  of  Ue  Quincey  will  find 
cau.se  to  comjjlain  that  a  grudging  meed 
of  praise  has  been  there  dealt  out.  He 
may,  probably  however,  remark  that  there 
is  little  in  the  writer's  observations  be- 
yond the  feeling  of  an  ordinary  fairly 
appreciative  reader,  put  into  rather  bet- 
ter shape  thati  such  a  reader  formulates 
his  thoughts  in. 

This  lack  of  insight  and  originality  is, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Mathews'  besetting  sin. 
No  doubt  it  is  liard  for  an  essayist  of 
this  stamp  t )  be  original.      H'a  wants  to 


show  his  reading,  and  forthwith  lugs  in 
quotations  from  every  side,  more  or  less 
appropriate,  and  more  or  less  humorous. 
This  leads  to  a  jerky  style,  inverted 
commas  rule  the  roast,  and  you  never 
know,  when  commencing  a  sentence, 
■\\hether  the  sting  in  its  tail  is  going  to 
be  the  authors  own,  or  someone  else's. 
But  worse  consecpiences  flow  from  it 
than  this.  To  quote  may  be  thought  an 
easy  task,  but  your  real  cpiotation  is  not 
a  bird  to  be  caught  v  ith  salt.  The  most 
refined  taste  is  required  for  the  highest 
class  of  quotations  ;  a  taste  that  selects 
its  material  from  the  treasuries  of  a  well- 
stored  memory.  Such  delicacy,  however, 
cannot  be  expected  in  essays  or  papers 
of  a  fugitive  nature,  often  consisting  of 
a  string  of  foreign  passages  slightly  con- 
nected together.  The  temptation  in 
these  cases  to  refer  to  other  men's  col- 
lections on  the  same  subject  is  almost 
irresistible. 

In  the  days  when  classical  (juotations 
were  in  vogue  Montaigne's  '  Essays'  and 
Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  were 
the  stock  books  of  reference.  This  pil- 
laging is  often  done  very  innocently. 
The  essayist  looks  out  for  one  to  start 
himself  with,  and,  Avhile  copying  it  down, 
another  on  the  opposite  i^age  catches  his 
eye  and  really  is  so  appropriate  that  our 
author  can't  help  appropriating  it.  The 
salve  he  applies  to  his  conscience  is  this, 
that  after  all  it  really  is  a  true  quotation 
and  he  has  only  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  a  hunt  through  the  original  book, 
just  as  a  reference  to  a  directory  aids  us 
in  the  search  for  a  house  in  some  street 
we  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Now,  with  all  respect  to  the  essayist, 
his  salve  only  serves  to  hile  his  fault, 
and  his  illustration  is  a  vicious  one. 
His  true  position  is  more  akin  to  that  of 
the  man,  who,  knowing  that  there  is  a 
good  directory  of  such  and  such  'a  town, 
issues  a  pirated  edition  with  some  ar- 
bitrary alteration  in  the  arrangement  and 
some  tririing  additions  of  his  own.  We 
must  accuse  Mr.  Mathews  of  this  con- 
duct. The  greater  part  of  the  paper  in 
this  volume  on  '  Literary  Triflers'  has 
been  transferred  neck  and  crop  from  the 
elder  Disraeli's 'Curiosities  of  Literature,' 
without  one  word  of  acknowledgment. 
This  is  not  fair.  Those  who  do  not  hap- 
pen to  know  the  previous  work  will  nat- 
urally credit  Mr.  Mathews  with  a  labour 
and  a  research  whicli  are  in  no  sense  his 
own.     Tliis  is  not  the   only  instance  in 
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which  Di&raeli  sufiFers.  We  venture  to 
say  that  every  ilhistration,  on  p.  GO  of 
the  paper  on  Robert  South,  was  taken 
from  the  sau)e  scource  as  the  bulk  of 
that  on  Literary  Triflers. 

That   this  method  of  working  would 
lead   to    a   careless    style    of    argument 
might  be  exi)ected.     Among  the  graver 
errors  we  would   point   out   one    at   the 
commencenifnt   of  the    paper   on    'The 
Morality  of  Good  Living.'   Accoiding  to 
our  author  '  the   theory  of    Hippocrates 
that  the  mental    differences  hi  men    are 
owing   to   the    difierent   kinds    of   food 
they  consume,   has  been   very  plausibly 
illustrated    by    the    late    Mr.     Buckle.' 
A  nii^re  misleading   sentence  has  seldom 
been  penned.     We  do  not  mind    confes- 
sing that  we  have  no  more  acquauitance 
at  hrst  hand  with  Hippocrates  than  Mr. 
Mathews  has,    but  we  do  know  that  the 
foolish    old   fancies   to   which  he  refers, 
such  as  the  eating  of  hare's  flesh  having 
a  direct  and  innnediate  effect  on  a  man's 
mind  and  rendt-ririg  him  timid  and  prone 
to  sudden,  panicky  terrors,  are  nothing 
akin  to  any   theory   which   iSIr.    Buckle 
ever  illustrated.  He  would  have  laughed 
to  scorn  the  notit>n  that  he  ever  credited 
such  old  wives'  tales.      All   he  said   was 
that  the  available  quantity,  the  price  and 
the  ([uality   of  a  national  fc^od  atiected 
the   question  of  population,     which,  in 
turn,  acted   upon  the  accumulation  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  might  there- 
fore be  said  to  form  a  remote   and   pri- 
mary element  in    the  building  up  of  a 
national    character.     Not   less   extraor- 
dinary is  the  statement,  on  p.  176,  that 
'  Sallust  says  that  a  periwinkle  led  to  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar.'     It  is   some  time 
since  we  read  our  Sallust,  but  it  strikes 
us  forcibly  that  he  must  have  been  some- 
what of  a  prophet  to  have  accounted  so 
neatly  for  the  success  of  an  attack  on  a 
place   which   did  not  exist  in  his   time. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  man  who 
is  so  densely  obtuse  as  to  think  that   be- 
cause he  demonstrates  the  extreme  difli- 
culty  which  Archimedes  would  have  ex- 
perienced   and   the  very   long  lever  he 
would  have  required  to  move  the  world, 
even  if  he    had   the    desired    fulcrum, 
therefore   he  has   exposed   the   philoso- 
pher's  saying  as  a  '  colossal  absurdity  ' ! 
The    absurdity   remains  with   the  man 
who  is  unable  to  perceive   that   Archi- 
medes was  merely   enunciating  a  prin- 
cijjle,  and    who   imagines  that  by  trans- 
lating that  i)rinciple  into  a  concrete  form 
he  has  successfully  refuted  it. 


Under  One  Roof.  By 'James  I'avn. 
Toronto  :  Rose-Belford  BublLshing  Co., 
1879. 

There  seems  to  be  Viut  one  opinion  in 
English  literary  circles  as  to  the  success 
of  Mr.  Payn's  latest  story.  The  Aca- 
demij  praises  it  both  for  its  f^tory  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  story  is  told.  The 
Times  speaks  in  laudatory  accents  of  the 
'  indefinable  freshness  '  which  exists  in 
all  Mr.  Payn's  works,  and  which  '  no 
fertility  of  production  seems  to  stale.' 
We  can  unfeignedly  give  in  our  a>!he- 
sion  to  these  opinions,  as  far  as  concerns 
Mr.  Payn's  framework  of  plot,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  carefully  constructed. 
As  the  Academy  points  (jut,  he  is  one  of 
the  first  in  the  held  in  taking  advantage 
of  Si)iritualistic  belief  as  a  potent  motive 
power  for  his  machinery.  Since  he  ex- 
poses the  worldly  and  deceiving  conduct 
of  the  chief  Si)iritualist,  and  shows  up 
the  complete  state  of  blindness  into 
which  the  other  believer  falls  ;  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  amusing  if  we  could  get  hold 
of  some  of  the  reviews  of  his  book  which 
will  probably  appear  in  those  nondescript 
newspapers  which  afi'ect  to  espouse  the 
Spiritualistic  faith.  Such  notices  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  fall  foul  of  his  novel  alto- 
gether,and  in  particularly  point  out  some 
blemishes  in  the  elaboration  of  the  plot. 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot,  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  tale  as  a  finished  hypocrite 
of  the  most  consummate  depth  of  design, 
cerlamly  commits  some  slips  in  his  vil- 
lainy which  appear  inexcusable  from  a 
detective's  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as 
they  tend  to  make  one  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  an  overrated  villain  and  one 
who  has  some  considerable  share  of  the 
bungler  (as  well  as  the  burglar)  in  li'ya 
composition.  It  would  not  do  for  No  to 
expose  these  slips  in  detail,  as  it  would 
require  an  explanation  of  the  denouement 
which  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
those  readers  who  are  now  following  the 
book  through  our  pages.  We  will  leave 
it,  therefore,  to  their  discernment  to  dis 
cover  these  blots  in  due  course  for  them- 
selves. 


Gekr    Wally,  a   Tale  of  the  Tyrol,  by 

WiLHELMINE    VON    HiLLERN.        Applc- 

ton's   Hand)'   Volume    Series,    1879. 
Toronto  :  Hart  &  Rawlinson. 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  tale,  with  a 
decidedly  fresh  flavour  of  its  own  about 
it.      Wally,  nicknamed  the   Vulture,   is 
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the  only  chilcT  of  one  Stromminger,  a 
rich  peasant  of  the  Tyrol,  feared  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  fierce  courage  and 
overbearing  arrogn nee  of  behaA'iour,  and 
cringed  to  by  them  as  well  for  the  sake 
■of  his  wealth.  The  conflict  between^his 
hard  nature,  and  the  equally  strong  ob- 
stinacy of  his  daughter,  is  very  power- 
fully related.  While  loving  her  heroine, 
the  author  has  never  in  the  slightest  in- 
fringed on  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
or  toned  down  the  fierce  outbreaks  of 
stubborn  passion  which  proclaim  that 
the  young  vulture,  Wally,  is  ihe  true 
■child  of  old  Stromminger.  After  these 
bursts  of  passion  are  over,  when  better 
influences  return,  her  spasms  of  fitful 
heart-rending  repentance  are  as  typical  of 
her  nature  as  are  her  daring  deeds  of 
violence  when  constraint  is  sought  to  be 
put  upon  her.  Perhaps  the  most  truth- 
ful portion  of  the  tale  is  that  in  which 
Wally,  become  by  her  father's  death  the 
mistress  of  his  large  farm  and  the  inheri- 
tor of  his  position  and  wealth,  falls  uncon- 
sciously into  his  overbearing  ways,  acts 
tyrannically,  and  disturbs  even  the 
house  of  God  by  obtruding  her  pride 
and  jealousy  upon  the  notice  of  her 
neighb(jurs.  Through  all  this,  however, 
we  never  cease  to  love  Wally,  to  make 
excuses  for  her,  and  to  dwell  on  the  bet- 
ter points  of  her  character.  The  little 
tale  ends  happily,  and  too  abruptly  to 
place  the  author  in  any  awkward  predi- 
cament as  to  the  behaviour  of  Wally  un- 
der altered  and  happier  circumstances. 


Are  Legislatures  Paiiiaments]  A  Study 
and  Review.  By  Fknnings  Taylor, 
Deputy  Clerk  and  Clerk  Assistant  of 
the  Senate  of  Canada  ;  Montreal  : 
John  Lovell  ;  Toronto  :  G.  M.  Adam, 
and  Willing  and  Williamson,  1879. 

It  is  gratif3'ing  to  note  that  Mr.  Fen- 
nings  Taylor  has  not  yet  abandoned  the 
literary  field  in  which  he  has  already 
approved  himself  a  valuable  labourer. 
The  Civil  Service  of  Canada  is  sensibly 
dignified  by  the  work  achieved  by  so 
many  of  its  members  outside  the  circle 
of  ordinary  routine.  The  public  servants 
of  the  Dominion  have  shown  that  in 
more  departments  of  authorship  tlian 
one  they  can  emulate  with  success  the 
thoughtful  energy  and  industry  of  the 
Mills,  Lambs,  Gregs,  Trollopes,  and 
Mays  of  England.  The  little  work  be- 
fore us  is  rightly  described  as  a  "  study," 


since  it  unf  (jlds  in  petto  the  whole  scheme 
of  responsible  or  representative  govern- 
ment as  it  obtains  in  these  British  North 
American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  also  "a  review,"  since  in  seeking  a 
solution  for  the  crucial  question  submit- 
ted in  the  title-head,  much  of  the  pi^li- 
tical  history  of  the  country  is  surveyed 
with  accuracy,  and  in  an  impartial  spirit. 
At  first  sight,  the  inquiry  may  seem  to 
be  a  mere  logomachy.  Everyone  is  sup- 
posed to  know  that  a  legislature  is  a  law- 
making institution,  and  that  a  parliament 
is  a  talking  or  deliberative  one.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  Taj'lor  points  out,  there  is  a 
technical  distinction,  from  a  constituti- 
onal point  of  view,  of  superior  impor- 
tance. If  our  Provincial  Legislatures 
are  not  Parliaments,  the  practical  results 
are  of  no  little  moment.  The  "  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  powers  "  of  the 
Imperial  House  of  Commons  do  not  at- 
tach to  them,  and  however  closely  they 
may  imitate  the  forms  and  assert  the 
prestige  of  Parliament,  they  want  the 
essence  of  its  authority  and  power. 
Early  during  the  course  of  Ontario's 
first  legislature,  the  question  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Blake,  who  contended  that  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  name  in  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  Statutes  was,  constitution- 
ally speaking,  an  error.  The  Ontario 
Legislature  was  not,  in  any  sense,  the 
hon.  gentleman  contended,  a  Parliament, 
and  had  no  proper,  and  could  lay  no  le- 
gitimate claim  to  its  dignity.  At  the 
time,  the  objection  raised  was  regarded 
as  captious,  if  not  factious,  on  Mr. 
Blake's  part  ;  but  as  our  author  shows, 
the  question  raised  cannot  be  resolved 
into  a  mere  quibble  about  words  ;  it 
affected  a  matter  of  substantial  moment 
in  Colonial  self-government. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief 
space  allotted  to  this  notice,  to  attempt 
a  sketch  <  -f  the  historical  precedents  Mr. 
Fennings  Taylor  lays  before  us.  Our 
only  purpose  must  be  the  modest  one  of 
referring  the  reader  to  the  work  itself 
for  the  reasons,  which  seem  to  be  irre- 
fragable, in  favour  of  a  decidedly  nega- 
tive answer  to  the  question  set  out  on 
the  title-page.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  actual  facts,  there  is  much  d  priori 
cause  for  taking  the  same  view.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  compare 
our  free  colonial  system  with  the  plan 
of  government  settled  in  the  United 
States'  Constitution,  that  the  divergence 
between  them  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  as  between  monarchy  and  a  re- 
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public  ;  it  is  one  of  substance.  The 
federal  authority,  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional, at  Washington,  is  a  delegated 
authority,  conceded  by  sovereign  States  ; 
nor  has  the  civil  war  altered  their  rela- 
tions materially.  In  Canada,  the  source 
of  authority  is  the  Crown,  and  powers 
are  delegated  by  it  to  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament in  the  first  place,  and  subordina- 
tely  to  the  Local  Legislatures.  By  the 
Crown,  of  course,  we  mean  Her  Majesty 
acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Imperial '  Parliament — 
that  is  by  Statute. 

In  our  constitutional  charters,  ns  they 
may  be  called,  of  1791  and  1840,  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  Colonial  Parliament  ; 
and  although  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Taylor  has  laid  to(j  little  stress 
upon  the  tacit  understanding  between 
Governors  and  Legislatures,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  he  is  substantially 
right.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  18G7 — 
which  so  far  as  most  people  know,  mere- 
ly united  the  Provinces  by  a  tie  which 
secured  perfect  freedom  of  self-govern- 
ment to  each  of  them — actually  gave  this 
portion  of  the  British  Empire  a  Parlia- 
ment for  the  first  time.  Then,  and 
then  alone,  in  the  constitutional  history 
of  Canada,  were  '  all  powers,  authorities 
and  functions,'  as  well  as  all  'privileges, 
innnunities,  and  powers,'  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  in  England 
conferred  upon  a  legislative  body  in 
Canada.  The  Local  Legislatures  remain, 
like  the  old  (luad  Parliaments,  with 
limited  dignity  and  narrow  jurisdiction. 
It  seem  sdesirable  now,  in  conclusion, 
to  refer  briefly  to  two  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject which  may  indicate,  rather  than 
fully  develop,  the  value  of  Mr.  Fen- 
nings  Taylor's  work.  The  first  is — and 
it  is  missing  in  most  of  our  professed 
historians — the  insight  it  affords  with  re- 
gard to  the  struggle  for  '  resp<msible 
government. '  Of  all  the  men  who  fought 
the  battle  in  the  days  of  Lord  Metcalfe, 
none  were  more  strenuous  in  their  asser- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  character  and 
dignity  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
than  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
James  Small,  and  yet  the  fathers  of  both 
these  gentlemen — Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  John  Small — denied  /h  Uito  that 
Assemblies  were  Parliaments.  It  was 
their  misfortune  that  it  was  to  their  inter- 
est to  take  up  the  ground  they  did — for 
they  were  both  civil  servants,  neverthe- 
less, they  were  right  on  higher  grounds. 


The  other  feature  of  the  work  is  the  ex- 
ceedingly dispassionate  view  (^f  the  strug- 
gle for  'responsible  government'  given  in 
chap.  vi.  especially.  One  can  see  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  clear,  and  strictly  honest  review, 
what  most  of  us  have  hardly  been  clear 
ixpon — the  locva  dandi  of  Lord  Metcalfe 
and  his  champions.  No  one  can  read 
this  calm  '  study  and  review '  of  a  by-gone 
struggle,  deep  and  deadly  for  the  time, 
without  admiring  the  skill  of  a  writer 
who  has  survived  .he  passions  of  the  past 
generation  without  losing  aught  of  the 
intellectual  vigour  and  well-balanced 
judgment  which  must  always  have  been 
his  at  comu:and. 


The  Ontario  Legal  Dlrectorij  ;  a  Complete 
Law  List  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Compiled  by  W.  E.  Hodgins,  M.A. 
Toronto  :  Rowsell  &  Hutchison. 
1879. 

The  Canadian  Conmya-)icer  and  Hand- 
book of  Lajal  Forms,  Comprising  a 
Selection  of  Conveyancing  Precedents, 
with  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Ileal  Property  in  Ontario.  By 
J.  RoRDAXS.  3rd  Edition.  Revised. 
Toronto  :  J.  Rordans  &  Co. 

The  literature  of  the  pnjfessions  has 
in  Canada  found  more  scope,  and  conse- 
quent encouragement,  than  that  issued 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 
The  range  of  native  legal  literature  is  an 
especially  wide  one,  and  does  credit  to 
the  activities  and  importance  of  the  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Hodgins'  Legal  Directory, 
though  a  mere  compilation,  is  yet  a 
worthy  specimen,  in  its  spht;re,  of  the 
honest,  laborious  work  now  and  again 
turned  out  by  the  legal  fraternity.  It 
may  not  rank  very  high  as  a  piece  of 
literary  work,  and  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  originality ;  nevertheless,  it  has  its 
manifest  uses,  and  possesses  a  value  all 
its  own.  Besides  the  roll  of  Provincial 
Barristers  and  Attorneys,  the  Agency 
Register,  list  of  County  and  Judicial 
Officers,  Division  Court  Clerks,  etc., 
the  present  editor  has  appended  a  list 
of  foreign  correspondents  and  legal 
agencies,  which  must  have  been  com- 
piled at  great  outlay  of  time  and  trouble. 
Prefixed  to  the  work  are  to  be  fcmnd  the 
Rules  of  the  Law  Society,  the  Acts  re- 
lating to  the  profession,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  student  and  the 
practitioner. 
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Mr.  Rordan's  INlaiiual  of  Conveyancing 
Precedents  is  so  well  and  favoraMj  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
ani^ounce  tlie  appearance  of  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  th«  work.  The  cnui- 
piler  in  pre] taring  a  third  edition  has 
adapted  it  to  the  present  state  of  Cana- 
dian practice,  based  upon  tlie  recent 
statutes  and  decisions  upon  tlie  subject. 
In  addition  to  what  the  author,  from  his 


h)ng  experience,  has  been  enable4  to  put 
into  the  book,  for  the  service  of  the  con- 
veyancer and  legal  practitioner,  some 
original  matter  on  the  laws  relating  to 
Keal  Property,  which  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  revision  by  a  Toronto  barris- 
ter, has  been  incorporated  into  the 
manual — a  feature  which  further  com- 
mends the  book  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  it. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BY  J.   DOUGLAS,  JR.,  late  OF  QUEBEC. 


THE  thrifty  little  Republic  of 
Chili  is  not  altogether  free  from 
the  world-wide  epidemic  of  national 
aggrandizement — a  disease  which  re- 
duces the  body  politic  to  a  very  de- 
plorable degree,  and  is  cured  only  by 
copious  blood  and  treasure  letting. 
Not  long  ago  war  with  that  most 
thriftless  of  all  States — the  Argentine 
Republic — seemed  imminent,  because 
she  would  not  admit  the  claim  that 
Chili  made  to  Patagonia.  Now  war 
has  actually  broken  out  with  Bolivia, 
and  the  cusu-h  belli  again  is  a  boundary 
question.  In  this  instance,  however, 
Chili  has  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

So  exceedingly  ambiguous  is  the 
description  in  the  Chilian  constitution 
of  the  limits  of  her  territory,  that  tliere 
is  ample  ground  for  controversy  with 
her  neighbours.  The  first  Article  of 
the  Constitution  reads — '  The  territory 
of  Chili  extends  from  the  Desert  of 
Atacama  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  comprising  the  Archipelago  of 
Chiloe,  all  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
the  San  Juan  Fei-naudez  group.'    The 


description  is  taken  from  the  old  colo- 
nial register,  the  Audiencia  e  Chancel- 
larla  real  de  Saiituujo  de  Chile,  and 
defined  accurately  enough  the  isolation 
of  Spain's  poorest  dependency,  hemmed 
inby  adesert,  amountain  chain, and  the 
sea.  And  it  also  answered  well  enough 
to  distinguish  Chili  from  the  other 
members  of  Bolivia's  contemplated 
confederation  of  free  States,  any  one 
of  which,  in  the  first  flush  of  brotherly 
love,  would  have  deemed  it  ignoble  to 
haggle  about  a  strip  of  territory,  even 
if  it  had  been  accounted  of  any  value. 
But  circumstances  speedily  changed. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  indepen- 
dence and  uniformity  of  political  in- 
stitutions did  not  eradicate  jealousy 
or  curb  national  ambition ;  and  in 
course  of  time,  from  the  Atacama 
desert  — rather  a  wide  boundary  line, 
then  su}iposed  to  be  valueless — has 
been  uncovered  one  treasure  after 
another,  till  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  in- 
genuity of  the  best  of  neighbours 
should  be  stimulated  to  find  fresh  ex- 
cuses for  aggression. 

The   Constitution  assigns  to  Chili 
the  western  slope  of  the  Andes  as  far 
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as  Cape  Horn  j  but  though  the  Andes 
seem  to  be  lost  in  the  sea  before  the 
southern  apex  of  the  continent  is 
reached,  Chili  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  planting  the  penal  colony  of  Pun- 
ta  Arenas  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Not  content  with  that,  she  contends 
that  the  whole  continent  south  of  the 
Rio  Negi-o,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Cordillera  in  lat.  36  deg.,  and  flows 
into  the  Atlantic,  and,  therefore,  all 
Patagonia  is  hers.  Patagonia  may  be 
of  little  value,  but  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  have  become  a  highway  of 
commerce  since  steam  permitted  the 
abandonment  of  the  circuitous  Cape 
route  for  the  shorter  but  more  dan- 
gerous passage  of  the  strait  ;  and 
Chili  showed  foresight  in  taking  pos- 
session. The  Argentine  Piepublic  holds 
a  ditFerent  view  of  the  question,  which 
revives  every  few  years,  and  is  dis- 
cussed with  a  bitterness  which  savours 
of  war. 

The  sea  only  disputes  with  Chili, 
possession  of  her  rocky  coast  from 
Cape  Horn  northward  for  1200  miles 
to  the  25th  parellel  south  latitude ; 
there  Bolivia  claims  that  her  jurisdic- 
tion begins,  while  Chili  wished  to  push 
her  boundaiy  north  to  the  22nd  deg., 
though  she  did  not  insist  on  fixing  it 
farther  north  than  the  23rd  deg.  In  the 
Colonial  days  Peru  and  Chili  were 
contiguous.  Boli^"ia  then,  had  no  ex- 
istence. It  branched  off  from  Peru 
and  constituted  itself  a  separate  power 
only  after  the  revolution  had  broken 
out.  Previously  to  that,  the  interior 
of  what  is  now  Bolivia,  existed  under 
a  distinct  colonial  organization,  sub- 
ordinate to  Peini  Bajo,  as  Peru  Alto  ; 
but  on  the  coast,  according  to  certain 
colonial  documents,  it  would  seem 
that  the  25th  parellel  of  south  latitude, 
was  regarded  as  dividing  the  kingdoms 
of  Peru  and  ChilL  However,  a  de- 
gree more  or  less,  evidently  mattered 
little,  for  a  map  prepared  by  order  of 
the  Spanish  king,  in  1790,  and  the 
oflicial  report  of  the  then  viceroy,  de- 
fine the  limits  of  Chili,  as  between  22 
and  28  deg.,  south  latitude.     Amidst 


such  discrepancies,  Chili  was  able  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  when  the  dis- 
covery of  guano  within  the  debateable 
ground,  gave  her  a  motive  for  extend- 
ing her  power  as  far  as  .she  reasonably 
could  to  the  north ;  and  she  showed 
her  moderation  in  not  demanding  that 
the  22nd  deg.  instead  of  the  23rd  deg., 
be  the  dividing  line.  War  was  averted 
by  compromise,  for  by  the  treaty  of 
1866,  it  was  agi-eed  that  the  24th  par- 
ellel should  divide  the  two  countiies, 
but  that  the  republic  of  Chili  and  the 
republic  of  Bolivia,  should  divide 
equally  the  products  of  the  deposit  of 
guano  already  discovered,  or  which 
might  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the 
territory  comprised  between  the  de- 
grees 23  and  25  of  south  latitude. 
Yet  so  little  value  did  this  export  then 
possess,  that  it  was  not  till  1870  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine and  mark  the  points  coiTespond- 
ing  to  the  25th,  2nl:th,  and  23rd  parel- 
lels,  and  to  run  the  lines  inland  across 
the  desert  from  the  coast  to  the  Cor- 
dillera. Just  then  all  Chili  was  ex- 
cited by  news  of  the  recent  discoveiy 
of  a  new  silver  region,  forty  leagues 
inland  fi-om  the  coast,  and  not  far 
from,  if  not  within,  the  neutral  zone. 
Those  Bolivians  who  have  intelligence, 
devote  their  mindsto  politics  and  revo- 
lution— the  mass  of  the  people  are  as 
ignoi'ant  of  what  passes  outside  their 
own  villages,  as  the  outside  world  is 
ignorant  of  them.  To  the  Boli^'ian 
mines  of  Caracoles  there  did  not  flock, 
therefore,  Bolivian  miners  from  fam- 
ous Potosi,  but  Chilenos  from  Chanar- 
cillo.  Chilian  science  also  soon  erected 
splendid  silver-reducing  works  at  An- 
tofagasta,  on  the  Bolivian  coast,  and 
Chilian  capital  ran  a  railroad  over  the 
desei-t  towards  the  mines.  Antofagasta 
was  also,  even  at  that  date,  the  seat  of 
another  Chilian  industry.  It  was  then 
the  most  southerly  point  at  which 
had  been  opened  the  beds  of  nitre  that 
underlie  the  pampas  above  the  coast 
breastwork  of  the  Pacific  from  Arica, 
for  450  miles,  even  to  Taltal  in  Chili. 
Languishing  attempts  to  exploit  this 
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valuable  salt  fi-om  Antofagasta  had 
been  made  by  Valjjaraiso  merchants. 
On  the  very  confines,  therefore,  of  Chi- 
lian territory,  thei'e  sprung  up  two  in- 
dustries worked  by  Chilian  labour, 
developed  by  Chilian  skill,  and  sus- 
tained entirely  by  Chilian  capital. 
Since  1870,  the  exportation  of  nitre 
from  Antofagasta  has  grown  from  an 
insignificant  quantity  to  one  and  a 
half  million  of  quintals  annually  ;  and 
the  Chilian  population  engaged  in 
mining  saltpetre  and  silver  on  Bolivian 
soil,  has  come  to  reach  1.5,000. 

Of  all  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, Chili  is  the  best  governed,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  capable  of  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  aggression ;  while 
Bolivia  is  not  governed  at  all,  its  do- 
cile population  being  mere  tools  of 
successive  military  revolutionists,  who 
have  loaded  their  country  with  debt, 
on  which  they  do  not  pay  the  interest, 
and  treated  some  foreign  powers  with 
such  discourtesy  that  they  have  with- 
drawn their  repi-esentatives.  In  a 
diplomatic  contest  Bolivia  would  cer- 
tainly be  worsted  by  Chili,  while  in  a 
war  ■with  weapons,  the  ample  re- 
sources of  Chili,  her  good  credit,  the 
better  organization  of  her  army,  and 
the  possession  of  a  navy,  above  all, 
the  more  generally  diffused  education 
of  her  people,  would  give  her  a  su- 
preme advantage  over  her  rival  if  left 
by  Peru  to  fight  her  battles  alone. 

The  present  conflict  seems  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  determination  of 
Bolivia  to  tax  the  produce  of  the  An- 
tofagasta Nitre  Works  and  the  Car- 
acoles Silver  Mine,  conti-ary  to  treaty 
stipulations  with  Chili.  In  all  the 
Republics  which  represent  the  old 
Spanish  colonies,  the  Spanish  mining 
law  has  been  retained  which  regards 
all  mines  as  the  property  of  the  State, 
no  matter  on  whose  land  they  exist, 
and  empowers  the  State  to  vest  in  the 
finder,  or  his  legal  successor,  the  right 
to  work  them  so  long  as  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  is  annually  expend- 
ed on  them.  In  return  the  State 
collects  an  export  duty.     From  this 


duty,  by  a  convention  made  in  1874, 
Bolivia  undertook  to  exempt  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Chilian  nitre  and  silver 
works  of  Antofagasta,  in  considera- 
tion of  Chili  abandoning  all  claim  to 
her  share  of  the  duty  on  guano  ex- 
ploited within  the  fiscal  zone,  and 
which  duty  Bolivia  had  collected  and 
ke[)t.  By  this  treaty  the  2-lth  par- 
allel was  definitely  fixed  on  as  the 
boundary.  Bolivia — in  March,  1878 
— imposed  a  duty  (doubtless  at  the 
instigation  of  Peru),  on  the  Antofa- 
gasta nitre,  and  the  Chilian  Co.  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  impost  of  arrears, 
amounting  to  $90,000,  Bolivia,  under 
the  authority  of  her  courts,  proceeded 
to  sell  the  nitre  works.  The  sale  was 
summarily  stopped  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Chilian  fleet  in  the  harhtour  of 
Antofagasta  and  the  landing  of  a  con- 
sideraVile  force,  which  occupied  the 
town,  the  nitre  and  silver  works,  the 
Caracoles  R.  R.  and  the  silver  mines. 
Of  course  there  was  no  opposition, 
for,  with  a  trifling  exception,  the 
whole  population  is  Chilian. 

At  once  Peru  entered  the  arena  to 
back  her  impotent  neighbour.  The 
reason  for  her  interference  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  nitre  trade  of  Peru  is 
one  which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  assumed  immense  propor- 
tions. For  the  twenty-five  years  be- 
tween 18.30  and  18.5-5  the  export  was 
only  407,602  tons,  but  from  that  date 
the  ti-ade  rapidly  grew.  In  1854,  there 
were  exported,  in  101  ships,  720,465 
cwt.;  in  1875,  the  export  had  in- 
creased, in  425  ships,  to  6,537,380 
cwt.;  in  1877,  it  had  fallen  to  4,278,- 
800  cwt. 

The  Government  used  to  charge  an 
export  duty  of  one  dollar  per  cwt., 
but,  dissatisfied  with  that,  and  tempt- 
ed by  their  former  success  in  borrow- 
ing .£30,000,000  on  guano,  a  law  was 
passed,  in  1875,  authorising  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories of  nitre  in  the  Province  of  Tar- 
apaca,  for  a  sum  of  .$20,000,000,  and 
on  the   security  of  the   purchase    to 
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raise  $35,000,000.  To  compel  the 
owners  to  sell,  a  prohibitory  export 
duty  of  82.50  was  imposed.  Most  of 
the  owners  succumbed  and  accepted 
provisional  certificates  at  two  years' 
date  for  the  value  of  the  property  as 
determined  by  experts.  A  few  still 
resist.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
export  of  1875,  amounting  to  6,537,- 
380  cwt.,  has  fallen,  in  1877,  to  4,- 
278,800,  but  the  price  has  risen  from 
$45  to  .$60  the  ton.  The  Government 
has,  however,  failed  to  raise  a  loan, 
and,  therefore,  the  compulsory  sellers 
will  probably  have  to  accept  promises 
to  pay.  Were  the  Government  hon- 
est, payment  would  soon  be  made,  for 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  con- 
tractors willing  to  mine  and  deliver 
the  nitre  of  these  public  mines  on 
board  ship  at  .$1.37  to  .$1.50  per  quin- 
tal, while  its  selling  price  is  $3. 

The  policy  of  the  Government 
would,  therefore,  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful were  it  not  that  Peru,  fortun- 
ately, does  not  monopolize  the  nitre 
of  the  world.  The  nitre  beds  extend 
beyond  Peru  into  Bolivia  and  across 
the  nari'ow  Bolivian  coast  into  Chili. 
The  Antofagasta  beds — worked,  as  al- 
X'eady  stated,  by  Chilians — now  yield 
one  and  one-half  million  cwt.  yearly, 
and  an  exploration  of  the  Chilian  por- 
tion of  the  Atacama  Desert  bj^  Pissis 
has  revealed  the  occurrence,  at  Taltal, 
of  very  extensive  deposits.  The  treaty 
of  1874,  between  Chili   and  Bolivia, 


exempting  the  products  of  the  Anto- 
fogasta  Nitre  Co.  from  the  payment 
of  all  duty,  completely  frustrates  the 
Peruvian  scheme,  for  her  restrictive 
measures  simply  raise  the  price  for 
the  benefit  of  her  rivals,  while  their 
unlimited  production  tends  to  depress 
it.  She  sees  no  remedy  but  war, 
which  she  hopes  will  result  in  her 
either  possessing  herself  of  the  whole 
nitre  coast  or  compelling  Chili  to 
adopt  her  commercial  policy.  Her 
conduct  is  as  unjustifiable  as  would 
be  that  of  Great  Britain  were  she  to 
fix  a  quarrel  and  go  to  war  overtly  to 
maintain  the  principles  and  enforce  on 
other  nations  the  practice  of  free  trade. 

The  residt  of  the  war  must  depend 
in  great  measure  on  the  resources  of 
the  belligerents.  Chili  has  the  advant- 
age of  having  ah-eady  occupied  as  much 
of  the  enemy's  country  as  she  prob- 
ably wishes  to  retain.  She  can  there- 
fore stand  on  the  defensive  on  land — 
and  on  her  fleet  and  its  good  crews  for 
offensive  warfare.  When  on  its  peace 
footing— 

The  army  of  Chili  consists  of 
2,000  Infantry, 
804  Artillery, 
712  Cavalry. 


■3,516  men.  In  addition  to 
this,  her  National  Guard,  an  effective 
Militia,  numbers  24,287  men. 

Her    fleet  comprises  the  following 
ships  : — 


Names  of  the  Ships. 


Ei  Almirante  Cochrane,  Iron  Clad . . 
Valparaiso  " 

Corvette 


Alitao, 

O'Higyins,  "         

Chacabuco,  "         

Esmeralda,  "         

Magallanes,  "         

Covadonga,  Gunboat 

Ancud,         Steam  Transport. 
Independencia,  " 

Valdivia  " 

Tolten,  Training  Ship  

Thalaba,  Store  Ship 
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Bolivia  has  no  navy,  Vjut  her  army 
numbers  2,000  men,  who  are  com- 
manded by  over  1,000  officers.  As 
may  be  surmised  from  the  number  of 
officers,  the  President  has  always  been 
a  General  who  has  attained  the  position 
of  military  dictator  by  revolutionary 
and  violent  means.  As  her  narrow 
stretch  of  barren  coast  is  separated 
^from  the  inhabited  interior  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  desert,  across  which 
it  would  be  costly  to  mai'ch  an  army, 
her  troops  will  probal)ly  reach  the  seat 
of  war  through  Peruvian  territory  and 
be  transported  in  Peruvian  ships  from 
the  Peruvian  ports  of  MoUendo  or 
Arica — the  real  commercial  outlets  of 
Bolivia — if  the  Chilian  tleet  permits. 

Peru  has  a  navy  of  greater  tonnage 
than  that  of  Chili,  but  its  crews  are 
decidedly  inferior  in  seamanship.  Her 
main  dependence  will  rest  on  the  ii-on- 
clad  frigate  "  Independencia,"  of  14 
guns,  for  her  five  turret  ships  are  of 
antiquated  build,  and  their  efficiency 
doubtful,  except  for  harbour  defence, 
though  the  '  Huascar,'  it  may  be  re- 
collected, behaved  well  in  her  encoun- 
ter with  H.  M.  S.  '  Shah,'  when 
handled  by  a  party  of  revolutionists, 
who  had  seized  and  run  her  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Callao.  Besides  these,  she 
has  six  armed  steamers  suitaljle  for 
transport  service.  The  fleet  can-ies 
fifty-six  guns.  While  Chili,  early  in 
her  history,  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
Portales,  disbanded  her  large  army  and 
forswore  military  Presidents,  Peru, 
with  a  scanty  population  of  only 
2,700,000,  maintains  a  force  of  all 
arms  of  13,000  men,  which  has  been 
used  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  revo- 
lutionary warfare;  for,  of  the  fifty-three 
occupants  of  the  presidential  chair 
during  the  first  forty-four  years  of 
Peruvian  Republicanism,  six  only  owed 
their  office  to  popular  election.  If  Peru 
can  concentrate  her  troops  at  the  de- 
sired point  along  the  very  extended 
scene  of  warlike  operations  with  suffi- 
cient expedition,  her  army  will  become 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  results. 


The  scene  of  the  war  is  at  present 
the  sea  coast  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Chill  War  cannot  make  it  more  de- 
solate than  nature  has  left  it,  for,  from 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Peruvian  to  a 
region  far  south  of  the  Bolivian  shore, 
there  faces  the  Pacific  a  treeless  desert, 
which  stretches  inland  to  the  Andes. 
This  stupendous  mountain  chain  runs 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost 
to  the  Straits  of  JNIagellan,  and  so  near 
the  Pacific  that  its  snow  clad  peaks 
may  be  seen  l)y  the  sailor  at  points  on 
the  coast  of  Ecuadoi",  Peru,  Bolivia 
and  Chili.  In  fact  the  whole  west 
coast  is  but  the  slope  of  the  Andes, 
which  influences  its  climate,  its  pro- 
ductions, and  its  people. 

The  boundary  line  between  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  marks  a  very  sudden 
transition  from  exuberant  tropical  fer- 
tility to  an  absolute  sterility,  which 
characterises  the  coast  of  Peru,  Boli- 
via, and  of  parts  of  Chili.  This  de- 
sert is  coterminous  with  the  area  of 
the  south-east  trades,  which,  sweeping 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  their  burden  of  moisture, 
meets  the  cold  barrier  of  the  Andes, 
and  deposit  on  its  eastern  flank  their 
watery  load  as  rain  and  snow,  so 
completely  that  when  they  curl  over 
its  crest  and  reach  the  Pacific,  they 
are  dry  winds.  The  northern  limits 
of  the  trades  correspond  closely  with 
the  northern  limit  of  the  arid  zone. 
The  line  of  demarcation  in  the  south 
between  the  trades  and  the  variable 
winds  is  less  defined  than  in  the 
north,  and  their  influence  on  the  cli- 
mate and  physical  features  of  the 
coast  less  abrupt,  for  in  sailing  from 
Caldera,  in  Chili,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Copiapo,  whose  bed  is 
seldom  even  with  it,  and  on  the  south- 
ern confine  of  the  Atacama  desert,  in 
latitude  26  deg.  south,  to  Conception 
in  latitude  33  deg.  south,  or  pass  from 
a  region  where  rain  is  a  rare  pheno- 
menon, even  in  the  winter  months,  to 
one  of  average  humidity,  and  remark 
the  effect  in  the  gradual  appearance  of 
new  vegetable  forms,  and  the  gi"0wing 
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size  and  sturdiness  of  those  which  de- 
rive a  stunted  existence  from  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  Atacama 
around  Caldera  will  barely  support  a 
cactus  or  an  aloe.  In  the  latitude  of 
Coquimbo,  200  miles  to  the  south, 
these  Arabs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
occupy  so  exclusively  the  unirri- 
gated  ground,  and  in  such  variety  of 
species  as  almost  to  choke  the  life  out 
of  any  stiiiggling  individuals  of  other 
families.  Two  hundred  miles  still 
further  to  the  south — about  Valparaiso 
— the  myrtle,  rhododendron,  and  such 
thick  leaved  shrubs,  and  even  the  oak 
and  guillai,  and  other  stately  trees, 
withstand  the  summer  drought,  while 
200  miles  further  brings  us  fairly  into 
the  forest  zone. 

In  the  centre  of  this  arid  coast 
stands  Arica,  with  the  unenviable  no- 
toriety of  being  a  focus  of  earthquake 
activity.  It  lies  at  the  point  of  the 
obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  slightly 
converging  shore  of  the  west  coast, 
where  occurs  a  striking  change  in 
the  scenery  and  productions  of  the 
coast.  To  the  north  the  same  desert 
and  drought  occur  as  to  the  south,  but 
to  the  north  the  Andes  approach 
nearer  the  sea,  and  the  courses  of  the 
little  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  its 
recesses  being  short,  their  waters  nou- 
rish strips  of  verdure  down  to  the  very 
shore.  Hence,  although  the  broken 
coast-line  is  uniformly  barren,  a 
glimpse  is  obtained,  here  and  there,  of 
a  ribband  of  green,  and  the  trade  is 
in  fruit  and  wine,  and  sugar  and  cot- 
ton, which,  though  shipped  from  deso- 
late ports,  comes  from  a  prolific, 
artificially-irrigated  back  country. 

But  immediately  north  of  Arica 
commences  the  pampa  of  Tamarugal, 
in  the  Provinc(^  of  Tarapaca,  an  ele- 
vated, comparatively  level  plateau, 
which  has  yielded  so  reluctantly  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Pacific  that 
its  waters  beat  for  hundreds  of  miles 
against  an  almost  vertical  and  straight 
wall  of  rock.  On  the  plateau  is  mined 
the  nitre,  which  is  shipped  from  for- 
lorn hamlets  and  towns,  squeezed  in 


between  the  sea  and  the  cliffs.  South 
of  Iquique,  the  chief  exporter  of 
nitre,  the  coasts  yield  guano  ;  and  fur- 
ther south  guano  and  nitre  and  copi)er 
are  mined  and  shipped  by  a  poj)ula 
tion  which  never  see  a  blade  of  grass, 
or  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  cooling  shower, 
or  drinks  a  cup  of  water  direct  from 
nature's  reservoir,  but  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  looks  on  a  sky  which  is  as 
brass,  and  around  on  the  salt  sea  and 
the  sandy  desert,  and  the  bare  cliffs, 
and  handles  guano,  saltpetre  and  cop- 
per. Such,  briefly,  is  the  seat  of  war  ! 
In  1871,  I  travelled  up  and  down 
the  coast  between  Panama  and  Val- 
paraiso. It  was  in  the  heyday  of 
prosperity.  Peru  was  erecting  an  ex- 
hibition-building, and  had  invited  the 
world  to  come  and  witness  her  pro- 
gress in  civilization.  She  had  found 
no  difiiculty  in  contracting  an  enor- 
mous debt  on  shadowy  security,  and 
money  was  therefore  plentiful,  and 
circulated  freely,  for  she  was  building 
railroads  from  every  post  to  carry  to 
her  uninhabited  interior  the  emigi-ants 
she  was  refusing  to  admit,  for  to  none 
but  Roman  Catholics  would  the  State 
cede  lands.  For  a  time,  the  rail- 
road building  successfully  served  its 
political  purpose — it  gave  ample  and 
remunerative  occupation  to  friends 
and  foes  alike.  The  Chinchas  had 
not  been  quite  stripped  of  their 
guanos,  and  therefore  she  might  hope 
to  borrow  more,  and  the  public  credit 
abroad  had  not  been  quite  i-uined. 
Chili,  likewise,  was  throv.-ing  off  her 
primitive  manners,  and  adopting  ex- 
travagent  modes  of  life,  for  year  after 
year  her  exports  of  minerals,  metals 
and  cereals  had  gone  on  steadily  in- 
creasing, but  her  government  and 
people,  more  prudent  than  those  of 
Peru,  were  not  so  recklessly  discount- 
ing the  future.  Times  have  changed, 
but  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try remain  the  same,  and  the  traveller 
now,  as  then,  depends  for  conveyance 
on  the  boats  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  which,  though  almost 
monopolizing  the  trade  and  tratfic  of 
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the  coast,  is  not  niggardly  in  its  treat- 
ment of  its  patrons. 

This  important  corporation  owes  its 
origin  to  William  Wheelwright,  who, 
in  1835,  obtained  from  the  Chilian 
Government  a  privilege  to  navigate 
by  steam  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Chili 
for  ten  years.  It  commenced  its  oper- 
ations in  1840,  when  it  ran  a  boat 
monthly  between  Valparaiso  and  Pana- 
ma. It  was  not  till  1847  that  it  made 
two  trips  a  month  between  these  ex- 
treme points,  nor  till  1853  that  it 
commenced  running  to  the  ports  south 
of  Valparaiso.  After  that  date,  trade 
rapidly  grew,  and  the  Comjjany  main- 
tained two  fleets  of  boats ;  one,  of 
smaller  size,  i-an  into  every  harbour 
along  the  coast,  and  congregated  the 
freight  for  a  line  of  larger  steamers, 
which  called  only  at  the  larger  ports. 
About  1868,  owing  to  disagreement 
with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
regarding  charges  on  transit  freight, 
the  Company  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  regular  traffic  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan — an  experiment 
which  has  proved  completely  success- 
ful. From  time  to  time,  feeble  oppo- 
sition has  been  raised.  In  1870,  a 
Chilian   Company   started   a  line  in- 


tended to  run  between  Valparaiso  and 
Panama,  but  the,Paci6c  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  bought  up  their  boats. 
The  White  Star  Line  was  originally 
incorporated  to  trade  with  the  West 
Coast,  but  their  operations  in  that 
direction  have  been  insignificant,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  German  line,, 
which  runs  an  occasional  boat  from 
Europe,  so  that,  practically,  the  traffic 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  the  chief  agent 
in  developing  the  resources  of  all  the 
republics  between  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Cape,  and  is,  therefore,  both  com- 
mercially and  politically,  a  power  of  no 
mean  magnitude  on  the  West  Coast. 
Its  fleet  now  consists  of  25  coasting 
steamers,whose  gross  tonnage  is37,436 
tons  burden,  with  8,050  horse-power. 
The  Strait  line  is  composed  of  17 
large  ships,  of  62,979  tonnage,  and 
9,700  horse-power.  The  following  list 
of  ports  of  call  between  Panama  and 
Valparaiso  contains  the  name  of  every 
important  point  on  the  coast,  and 
gives  the  relative  positions  of  many 
places  which,  if  the  war  continues, 
will  become  familiar,  for  whatever 
evil  war  brings  in  its  train,  it  has  value 
in  teaching  us  geography. 


LIST  OF  PORTS  BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  VALPARAISO. 


NAME  OF   PORT. 


Panama 

Buenaventura. . 

Tumaco  

Esmeraldas 

Bahia 

Manta 

Ballenita 

Guayaquil   . . . , 

Tumbez 

Payta 


'^echura  . . . 
Pimental  . . 

Eten 

Paca^mayo . 
Malabrit'o . 


Huanachuco 
S.alaverry..  .  , 

.Santa    

Chimbote   .  . , 


PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Granadian 
'     Confera- 
tion. 


)■  Ecuador . 


8"  N.    Port  of  transhipments 

Cocoa,   fruit,    coffee,  rubber, 
drug.s,  1,'uras 


RAILROADS  AND  LENGTH 
COMPLETED. 


RR.  to  Colon  across  Isth- 
mus. 


2.10  S  I 

Petroleum,  cattle,  coffee ^ 

.5.0.3  S  (Cotton,  cattle,  chincona,  to-|RR.  to  Piura  G3  m. 

bacco ' 

Salt  

Tobacco,  sugar,  rum,  cattle . .  RR.  to  interior  4.5  miles. 

RR.  to  interior  .50  miles. 

rice,  wool,  metals  RR.  inland  unfinished. 

Sugar,  rum,  rice,  cotton,  ani-  RR.  to  Asoape  25  miles. 

seed 

do        do      cochineal 
rice IIR.  to  Trujillo  85  miles. 


do        do 


RR.  to  Huar.iz  52  miles. 
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NAME    OF   PORT. 


Samanca  

Casma 

Huarmey 

Supe 

Huacho 

Callao 

Cerro  Azul 

Tanibo  Moro .... 

Pisco 

Loma 

Chala 

•Quilca 

MoUendo 

Ylo 

Arica 

Pisagua 

Mejillones 

Iquique 

.Pabellon  de  Pica 

HuaniUos 

Tocopillo 

Cobija  

Mejillonesd.Bol. 
Antof  agasta 

Blanco  Encalada 
Taltal 

Chanaral 

Caldera 

Huasco . . 

Coipimbo 

Valparaiso 


■Peru 


PROnUCTS    AXI)    EXPORT.S 


Bolivia . 


!- Chili 


Wool,  ores,  timber 

Sugar,  cotton,  fruit  salt 

do        do        do 

12.02S  Port  of  Lima. . ._ 

Sugar,  rum,  fruit  and  cotton, 
do        do        do        .  .  wine 

Cotton  and  wines 

Sugar,  rum,  cotton,  cattle. . . . 
do        do        do 

Oil  and  olives 

16.06S  Bark,  wool,  ores,  hides  from 

Bolivia 

Wines,  brandy,  olives 

18. 23.^  Oil  and  olives,  and  products 

of  Bolivia 

Nitrate  of  soda 

do  do 

!20.10S         do  do 

Guano 

j  do 

I  22.0  S  Copper  and  copper  ores 

122. 28S  Some  wool,  copi)er  ores  and 

;  metal  

23  2  S  Guano 

Silver  and  silver  ores,  guano, 

nitre 

Silver  and  copper  ores 

Copper  ores,  nitre  has   been 

recently  discovered 

26.21SiCopper  and  copper  ores 

27.5SJCopper  and  silver   and   their 

ores 

I  i  Fruit  and  copper 

i29.37S[Fruit,  cattle,  copper 

J33.6  S  I  Commercial  capital  of  Chili. . 


RAILROADS    AND    LENGTH 
COMPLETED. 


RR.  to  Aroya  (inland)  80  m 
RR.    to    Chancaz    (coast 
line)  43  miles. 

lea  and  Pisco  48  miles. 


RR.  to  Arequiija  andPuno 

84G  miles. 
RR.  to  Moriuegua  63  m. 
RR.  to  Tacna  39  miles. 


Tarapaca   RR.    to    Nitre- 
beds  75  miles. 


The  first  port  of  call  at  which  we 
stopped  on  our  journey  southward,  af- 
ter leaving  Panama,  was  Guayaquil, 
in  Ecuador.  We  did  not  even  sight 
the  coast  of  New  Grenada  in  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Panama— the  Cape  of  San 
Francisco  being  the  first  land  that 
loomed  upon  the  horizon.  A  few  hours 
later  we  douljlod  Cape  Santa  Elena, 
rounded  the  island  of  Puna,  on  whose 
hot  sandy  beach  Pizarro  marshalled 
his  little  band  before  crossing  to  the 
mainland,  to  conquer  an  empire  with  a 
boat's  crew,  and  entered  the  river  of 
Guayaquil.  The  tropical  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation  on  its  Ijaiiks,  and  the 
picture  of  tro])ical  plenty  afforded  by 
the  rafts  upon  its  water,  laden  with 
the  most  delicious  products  of  an  equa- 


torial soil  and  a  moist  equatorial  cli- 
mate, contrast  most  strikingly  with 
the  complete  aridity  of  the  landscape 
that  suddenly  succeeds  on  sailing 
southward.  In  the  days  of  the  Incas, 
there  stood  here — near  Tumbez — at 
the  gateway  of  their  dominions,  a  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  a  very  mine  of  gold 
and  silver.  Pizarro  forbore  to  ritle  it 
at  the  outset  of  his  expedition,  fearing 
to  prematurely  excite  the  hostility  of 
the  people ;  but  he  counted  on  de- 
spoiling it,  and  easily  transporting  its 
treasures  to  a  place  of  safety  on  his 
return.  To  his  chagrin  he  found  it 
stripped  of  all  its  glory.  On  entering, 
the  trades,  we  enter  almost  perennial 
sunshine,  where,  therefore,  the  worship 
of  that  orb  would  not  be  interrupted  by 
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such  frequent  oljscurations  as  occur  in 
a  wet  climate.  Tunibez  is  now  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  great  god  Petro- 
leum, the  light-giving  divinity  having 
been  discovered  there  some  ten  years 
ago. 

The  first  day's  sail  along  the  shore 
of  the  desert  zone  is  intei'esting,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the 
scenery,  but  because,  at  this  point,  the 
coast  breastwork  piesents  morevariety 
of  outline  than  elsewhere.  At  places 
the  cliffs  rise  high  and  steep  out  of  the 
sea,  and  exhil)it  in  their  sheer  precip- 
ices magnificent  exposures  of  dis- 
torted stratification  ;  and  where  cleft, 
there  flow  through  the  openings  into 
the  sea,  torrents  of  yellow  sand  from 
the  desert  above.  Then  the  shore  line 
sinks  to  a  shelving  beach,  rising  slowly 
inland,  where  the  view  is  closed  afar 
ofl'  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  coast 
range  of  the  Andes.  Here  and  thererises 
out  of  the  waste  of  sand  a  vast  mass 
of  trap,  whose  summit  formed  an  is- 
land when  the  sea  washed  the  base  of 
the  Cordillera.  Between  us  and  the 
mountains,  however — buried  out  of 
view — ran  river  valleys,  where  a  nar- 
row strip  of  soil  produced  prolifically 
cotton  and  sugar,  and  all  that  the  will 
of  man  might  wish  to  raise.  But  the 
energy  of  the  old  Inca  race  and  of 
their  j^redecessors,  did  not  descend  to 
their  conquerors.  In  prehistoric  times, 
every  mountain  stream  had  been  tap- 
ped almost  at  its  source,  and  its 
waters  can-ied  over  the  plain  below, 
fertilizing  large  tracts,  which  the 
indolent  Spaniard,  through  neglect  of 
these  water-works,  allowed  to  relapse 
into  desert.  Of  late,  however,  even 
Peru  has  yielded  to  the  stimulus  of 
steam  as  applied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reclaim  the  lost  ground.  Short  lines 
of  railroad,  also,  have  been  or  are 
being  constructed,  some  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  some  by  private  corpo- 
rations, from  Paita,  Pimental,  Eten, 
Malaljrigo,  Pacasmayo  and  Chim- 
boti,  all  j)orts  north  of  Callao,  to  cany 
to  the  sea  across    tlie  desert  strip  of 


coast,  the  almndant  j)roducts  of  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  bare  hills. 

Of  these  ports  the  only  one  of  note 
was,  and  still  is,  Paita.  It  is  the  near- 
est to  the  chief  provincial  town  of 
Piui'a,  and  derived  additional  import- 
ance from  being  the  point  of  transhi)> 
ment  of  all  goods  bound  south  in  the 
days  before  steam.  Previous  to  the 
middle  of  last  century,  the  trade  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies  on  the 
coast,  was  carried  on  by  a  fleet  of  gal- 
leons which,  once  a  year  carried  to 
Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus,  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  to  be  exchanged 
at  the  great  fail  for  the  ja'oducts  of 
the  West  Coast.  The  fleet  of  coasting 
vessels,  returning  down  the  coast,  un- 
able to  make  headway  in  the  teeth  of 
the  trades,  discharged  their  cargoes 
here.  The  trades  did  not  interfere 
with  us.  We  steamed  into  the  road- 
stead, for  this  harbour  too,  is  like  all 
others  along  this  coast  except  Callao 
and  Ar'ca,  and  while  rocking  at  an- 
chor, swiftly  swung  up  on  deck  with 
the  donker  winch,  by  means  of  a  rope 
slung  round  the  horns,  to  their  no 
little  surprise,  110  head  of  cattle. 
While  the  ship's  crew  were  looking  af- 
ter the  cattle,  fheir  owners  were  dis- 
charging from  a  fleet  of  boats  upon 
our  decks,  one  hundred  tons  of  fruit 
for  the  Lima  market.  In  a  few  hours, 
therefore,  we  were  off  again,  the 
Paita  fruit,  added  to  the  Guayaquil 
fruit,  encumbering  our  decks  from 
stem  to  stern  with  a  decided  surfeit 
of  good  things. 

A  railway  of  sixty-three  miles 
unites,  since  my  visit,  Paita  and  Piu- 
ra  ;  but  its  whistle  must  initate  the 
sleepy  Paitans,  and  must  have  shock- 
ingly disturbed  their  habits  of  life.  It 
was  after  dark  when  I  first  landed. 
The  population  was  lying  on  mats  be- 
fore the  doors,  and  those  who  could 
not  aftbrd  mats  were  sleeping  in  a 
softer  bed  still  -  the  dust  and  sand 
which  lay  deep  upon  the  street.  The 
country  around  is  as  desert  as  the  Great 
Sahara.  Fresh  water  is  brought  from 
a  distance   of   twenty-one  miles,  and 
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once  a  week  the  soiled  clothes  of  the 
town  is  sent  that  distance  to  be 
washed.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  exists 
for  leagues  around,  but  the  people, 
wishing  to  have  some  emblem  of  life 
near  their  cemetery,  have  ornamented 
the  wooden  enclosure  with  pictures  of 
trees  coloured  bright  blue.  The  ports 
of  Peru  are  too  numerous  to  be  block- 
aded, even  were  the  Chilian  tieet  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  it  is.  Un- 
less, therefore,  Peruvian  opposition 
should  completely  collapse,  the  Chilian 
fleet  is  not  likely  to  carry  its  opera- 
tions north  of  Callao,  which  is  420 
miles  south  of  Paita. 

Pizarro  showed  admirable  discrim- 
ination when  he  fixed  on  Lima  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  for  here  the  spui-s  of  the  coast 
range  come  to  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  river  Rimac,  full 
flooded  from  its  sources,  flows  through 
and  fructifies  a  wide  expanse  of  coun- 
try to  the  very  shore.  Lima  is  built 
upon  its  banks,  and  the  port  of  Lima, 
Callao,  only  seven  miles  away,  is  about 
the  only  secure  harbour  between  San 
Francisco  and  Valparaiso.  Callao  is 
built  on  a  bay,  which  is  so  closed  in 
from  the  ocean  by  the  island  of  San 
Lorenzo  that  there  is  no  more  than 
free  passage  between  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities  and  the  main- 
land. At  the  foot  of  the  bay  lies  the 
low  dirty  town,  built  chiefly  of  Guay- 
aquil reeds,  and  hardly  redeemed  from 
.squalor  by  the  Custom  House  and 
other  public  buildings.  Substantial 
quays  and  a  breakwater  have  been 
Vjuilt  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Hodge,  the 
eminent  engineer  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  Victoria  Bridge. 
Just  above  the  houses  can  be  distin- 
guished, in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the 
heavy  circular  walls  of  the  Castle  of 
Real  Filipe,  which  ofiered  so  stubborn 
a  resistance  to  Lord  Cochrane,  when 
he  commanded  the  Chilian  fleet  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  southern 
shore  of  the  bay  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  workshops  of  the  P.  S.  N.  Com- 
pany, a  fleet   of  whose   Vjoats  always 


floats  in  the  harbour  side  by  side  with 
English  and  American  frigates,  and 
the  low  turret  ships  which  compose 
the  strength  of  the  Peruvian  navy.  By 
last  accounts,  the  Chilian  ships  are 
said  to  have  already  imprisoned  the 
Peruvian  navy  in  the  harbour  of  Cal- 
lao. The  foreign  interests  here  are  so 
powerful  that  Chili  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  bombard  the  town  even  if  able 
to  do  so.  England  is  Peru's  heaviest 
creditor,  and  Englishmen  hold  a  great 
deal  of  property  in  Callao,  on  land 
and  afloat.  The  Italian  is  the  largest 
foreign  element  in  Lima  and  all  the 
coast  towns  :  all  the  small  groceries 
and  corner  stores  are  owned  by  them, 
and  the  coa.'iting  trade  is  largely  in 
their  hands.  While  they  are  the  ca- 
terers of  the  coast,  Germany  sujiplies 
it  with  clerks,  and  some  of  the  Catho- 
lic states  of  Germany  have  sent  emi- 
grants, who  form  distinct  colonies  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
France,  next  to  England,  is  the  largest 
bondholder,  and  the  trade  of  Lima 
with  France  in  articles  de  luxe  is  very 
large.  The  interest  and  influence  of 
this  country  in  Peru  is  yeax-lv  on  the 
increase.  Chili  can  as  little  aflford  to 
oflfend  these  powerful  foreign  influ- 
ences as  Peru  can,  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  desjjite  the  bad  be- 
ginning Chili  has  made,  by  destroying 
the  guano  loading  wharves  at  some  of 
the  southern  ports  (which,  however, 
are  public,  not  jtrivate  property),  and 
by  bombarding  Iquique,  the  works 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  coast  will  hereafter  be 
respected. 

From  Callao  to  Arica  the  coast 
bends  slightly  to  the  S.  E.,  and  there 
fore  runs  almost  ])arallel  with  the 
Andes  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
them.  Consequently  the  many  streams 
which  take  their  rise  in  its  western 
slope,  in  several  instances,  reach  the 
sea,  and  in  all  cases  produce  a  fertile 
belt  not  far  from  the  sea.  The  ports 
of  Cerro  Azul,  Tauibo  de  Moro,  Pi.sco, 
Loma,  Chala,  C^uilca,  though  dreary 
and   insignificant    enough,    export  in 
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plenty,  the  vegetable  products  of  a 
temperate  tropical  clime.  But  sugar, 
rum,  wine  and  olives  do  not  exhaust 
the  exports  of  thispart  of  the  coast,  for 
nearly  opposite  Pisco,  off  Cape  Pisana, 
lie  the  bare  bones  of  the  Chincha  Is- 
land strip])ed  clean  of  their  rich  cover 
ing  of  cfuano.  North  of  Callao  the 
Lobos  Islands  still  carry  some  600,000 
tons  of  this  valuable  manure.  This 
the  Peruvian  Government  is  holding 
in  reserve.  The  shipments  of  late  have 
been  entirely  from  the  guano-yielding 
promontories  to  the  South. 

After  passing  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict the  next  port  reached  is  Islay. 
The  sea  shore  here  is  high  and  steep. 
The  few  wooden  huts  which  constitute 
the  town  are  situated  on  the  bluff  at 
the  foot  of  the  bay.  An  inclined 
tramway  connects  them  with  the  quay 
below.  To  the  north  high  hills  over- 
look the  town.  To  the  south  a  some- 
what lower  ridge  separates  it  from  a 
hamlet  on  a  still  less  protected  hai*- 
bour — the  port  of  Mollendo.  To  the 
east  the  desert  curiously  stretched  with 
pure  white  sand,  rises  to  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  range,  whose  steep  sides  give 
access  to  tlie  Pampa,  which  leads  to 
Arequipa — the  second  largest  town  in 
Peru.  Islay  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Arequipa  donkey  road.  Mollendo  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Arequipa  rail 
road  ;  but  so  dangerous  to  life  and 
property  is  its  harbour,  that  it  has 
been  apparent  from  the  first  that  the 
intervening  ridge  must  be  cut  through 
and  that  the  road  must  be  carried  to 
Islay.  In  1876  the  Government  gave 
a  contract  for  this  short  extension  at 
$1,400,000  ;  but  the  survey  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  it  would  cost  $3,000,- 
000  the  work  was  not  commenced. 
Islay,  therefore,  for  the  present,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  port,  though  it  is  a  port, 
and  Mollendo  has  been  declared  a  port, 
though  it  can  make  no  pretensions  to 
being  one. 

Mollendo  has  already  been  bom- 
barded by  the  Chilian  fleet ;  a  justi- 
fiable act  of  war,  if  by  so  doing,  she 
can  cripple  the  railroad. 


The  i-ailroad  projects  of  Peru  were 
conceived  on  a  veiy  magnificent  scale. 
The  guano  of  the  Chinches  yielded 
wealth  so  suddenly,  and  made  it  so  easy 
to  borrow,  that  the  Government  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  improving  the 
occasion,  more  especially  as  there  were 
at  their  elbow  a  spirit  as  reckless  and 
and  more  enterprising  than  themselves 
— the  gi-eat  contractor  Henry  Meigs. 
This  remarkable  man,  after  his  exploits 
in  California,  took  refuge  in  Chili, 
where  he  became  a  sub-contracter  on 
the  Southern  road.  In  1861  the 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  railroad  had 
been  for  ten  years  under  construction 
by  a  public  company,  and  it  had  only 
reached  the  foot  of  the  coast  range, 
thirty-four  miles  from  Valparaiso, 
where  the  real  engineering  difficulties 
began  ;  but  in  two  more  years  the  re- 
maining eighty  miles  which  span  the 
mountains,  were  completed ;  for  Mr. 
Meigs  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
He  seems  to  have  communicated  his 
own  irresistible  energy  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  they  assumed  the  whole 
undertaking,  and  acted  with  a  decision 
without  parallel  in  South  America. 

On  Sept.  10th,  1861,  Meigs  gave  in 
his  tender. 

On  Sept.  11th,  it  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

On  Sept.  12th,  it  was  accepted  by 
the  Chambers  of  Deputies. 

On  Sept.  1-lth,  the  President  was 
authorized  by  the  House  to  sign  the 
contract.  At  midnight  of  that  day 
it  was  closed,  and  on  the  16th  Meigs 
commenced  work  with  a  large  corjis  of 
men.  He  undertook  to  build  the  road 
in  three  years  ;  it  was  completed  in 
two.  But  Chili  was  too  narrow  a 
field.  He  soon  removed  to  Peru  ;  and 
there  he  at  one  time  held  contracts 
amounting  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  first  important  road  he 
built  was  that  from  Mollendo  to  Are- 
quipa ;  but  the  scheme  his  heart  was 
most  warmly  wedded  to  was  the  won- 
derful Aroya  road,  which,  after  scaling 
the  coast  range  from  Lima  to  Aroya,. 
was  to  brancli  off  to  the  Cerro  Pasca 
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silver  mines.  The  |)roject  united  the 
fascination  of  a  mining  and  railroad 
scheme— a  combination  irresistible  to 
less  speculative  minds  than  his.  Un- 
fortunately he  has  not  lived  to  over- 
come the  engineering  and  financial 
difficulties  of  the  dual  project.  Of 
the  Aroya  road  S'o\  miles  of  the  145 
are  ojien  to  such  traffic  as  bare  moun- 
tain sides  and  thundering  torrents  and 
perpetual  snow  f>tt'ord.  Tf  it  should 
reach  the  Cerro  Pasca  mine,  and  these 
should  yield  to  scientific  mining  and 
metallurgy  in  proportion  as  they  have 
yielded  to  the  pi-imitive  methods  of 
the  past,  their  produce  alone  will  sup- 
ply considerable  freight ;  and  when 
the  day  arrives  that  it  has  been  carried 
•over  the  Cordillera  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Amazon,  and  trains  are  packed 
with  emigrants  to  this  fertile  region, 
of  which  Church's  '  Heart  of  the 
Andes  '  is  no  mere  painter's  dream — 
then  the  road  will  have  fulfilled  its 
■destiny,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  projec- 
tors have  been  justified.  Till  then  it  will 
be  a  serious  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  countiy.  The  Arequipa  road  is 
one  of  more  immediate  benefit,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  being  already  reap- 
ed. For  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance the  main  line  of  114  miles  runs 
up  a  steep  mountain  range,  and  over 
sandy  pampas  ;  but  its  terminus  is  the 
city  of  Arequipa,  which  heretofore 
was  so  severed  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  a  hot-bed  of  re- 
volutionary plots,  M'hich  had  time  to 
grow  before  the  administration  could 
even  know  of  their  being  sown.  The 
Arequipa  road  sends  a  Vjranch  south- 
ward to  Puna  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
is  drawing  away  from  the  direct  I'oad 
by  Tacna  to  Arica  the  mineral,  wools, 
and  vegetable  products  of  Bolivia 
This  branch  is  232  miles  long ;  it 
crosses  one  range  14,000  feet  high, 
and  another  13,000  feet  high,  and  the 
houses  along  the  track  are  as  few  and 
far  between  as  on  the  western  plains, 
while  as  yet  the  traffic  is  satisfied  by 
three  or  four  freight  trains  per  week, 
a  poor  immediate  return  for  an  outlay 


of  $30,000,000.  It  is  not  only  the 
directors  of  the  Noi'th  Pacific  who 
have  faith  in  the  future  ! 

The  port  of  Mollendo  received  in 
1877,  8848,760  of  imjjorts,  and  ship- 
ped $3,535,400  of  alapaca,  vicuxa 
and  sheep  wool,  bark,  hides  and  copper 
ores,  the  products  chiefly  of  Bolivia. 
These  figures  represent  the  total  rail- 
road traffic  ;  but  if  Chili  can  V)lockade 
the  ]»ort  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  road  for  the  transport  of  troops 
and  Government  supplies,  she  will 
seriously  embarrass  the  position  of 
the  allies ;  as  the  only  other  speedy 
outlet  from  the  interior  is  the  next 
important  port  to  the  south,  Arica. 

This  is  united  with  Tacna  by  a  pri- 
vate railroad  of  thirty-nine  miles,  and 
to  Tacna  the  exports  of  Bolivia  has 
heretofore  been  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  mule-back  from  the  fei-tile 
interior  across  the  coast  range.  The 
Puna  branch  of  the  Arequipa  E.  P., 
as  already  described,  has  diverted 
much  of  the  trade,  but  a  cart  road  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  between 
Tacna  and  La  Paz,  which,  it  is  hoped 
by  the  Aricans,  will  tempt  it  back 
again  to  its  natural  channel.  Arica, 
till  lately,  would  have  been  a  more 
important  strategical  point  than  Mol- 
lendo, but  steam  soon  changes  the  re- 
lative position  of  places. 

When  1  visited  Arica  it  was  still 
in  ruins.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  repair  the  damage  done  Ijy  the 
earthquake  and  attendant  wave  of 
1868.  The  city  had  been  built  partly 
in  the  valley,  partly  upon  the  slope  of 
the  Morro  or  bold  headland,  which, 
running  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the 
harbour.  The  shore  was  lined  with  a 
quay,  and  substantial  stone  and  iron 
custom  house  and  other  buildings 
faced  the  water.  The  railroad  tiack 
ran  along  the  water's  edge,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore  stood 
the  round-house  and  construction 
shops.  The  shock  was  felt  at  five  in 
the  afternoon  of  August  13th.  Tt  lev- 
elled the  whole  town,  and  while  the 
people    were    extricating    themselves 
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from  the  dust  of  tlieir  crumbled  adobe 
houses,  the  sea  was  seen  to  rise  and 
ere  long  liow  in  over  the  ruins  in  a 
wave  which  attained  a  lieight  of  thirty- 
five  feet  above  high  water  mark.  Os- 
cillation followed  oscillation,  the  water 
in  its  retrocession  leaving  the  harbour 
bottom  bare,  and  in  itsfiow  again  and 
again  deluging  the  town.  The  ships 
in  port  either  sank  at  their  moorings 
or  were  driven  ashore  and  stranded 
high  and  dry  half  a  mile  inland.  Al- 
most side  by  side  in  this  unnatural 
situation  lay  the  Peruvian  frigate 
'America'  and  the  U.  S.  gunboat 
'  Wateree.'  Few  houses  had  been  re- 
biiilt  except  upon  the  hillside.  Not  a 
stock  or  stone  of  the  piiblic  buildings 
was  standing.  The  site  of  the  rail- 
road shops  was  determinable  only  by 
a  palm  tree,  which  alone  resisted  the 
wave.  The  track  still  lay  twisted 
and  torn.  The  stacks  of  two  locomo- 
tives, which  had  been  whirled  away 
by  the  retreating  wave,  just  showed 
above  the  water  of  the  bay  when  the 
swell  receded.  The  wooden  piles  of 
the  breakwater  alone  stood  like  the 
ribs  of  a  skeleton  from  which  the  flesh 
had  been  violently  torn.  It  was  a  sad 
scene,  but  the  destruction  it  depicted 
so  vividly  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
trials  of  the  unfortunate  Aricans. 
While  camping  on  the  Morro,  yellow 
fever  broke  out,  and  the  plague  proved 
a  moi'e  rapacious  destroyer  than  the 
earthquake.  There  is  a  superstition 
on  the  coast  that  gi-eat  earthquakes 
run  in  cycles  of  iifty  years.  The  Ar- 
icans, therefore,  in  course  of  time,  re- 
covered energy  enough  to  re-commence 
building ;  but,  despite  their  theory, 
the  horrible  tragedy  of  186.5  was  re- 
enacted  in  1877,  and  this  time  the 
devastation  was  even  more  complete 
at  ports  to  the  south  of  Ariua,  The 
wave  rolled  in  and  submerged  the 
narrow  strip  of  beach  on  which  stand 
the  towns  of  Pisagua  and  Mejillones. 
These  towns  were  mere  clusters  of 
wooden  sheds,  the  sole  occupation  of 
whose  inhabitants  is  shipping  nitre 
from  the  Pampas  above,  and  which, 


hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the 
stee[)  cliffs,  was  an  easy  prey  to  the 
wave.  Utter  devastation  overtook 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the 
houses  on  land.  At  Iquique,  still  fur- 
ther south,  the  earthquake  did  more 
damage  than  the  wave.  The  first 
shock  threw  most  of  the  unsubstan- 
tial wooden  houses  down,  and  fire 
broke  out  on  all  sides.  Shock  fol- 
lowed shock  so  fi'equently  and  vio-< 
leiitly  that  the  fii'emen  could  not  keep 
their  footing  ;  but  an  inoppoi'tune  ex- 
tinguisher soon  relieved  them  of  their 
duties,  for  the  wave  rolled  in  fifty  feet 
high,  carrying  havoc  among  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour,  washing  away 
nearly  half  a  million  quintals  of  nitre, 
and  leaving  the  town  a  ruin.  It  is 
being  re-built  more  substantially  and 
with  more  regard  to  the  rules  of 
hygiene  than  formerly ;  but  what, 
between  the  fire  which  consumed  most 
of  the  city  in  1875,  and  the  earthquake 
in  1877,  and  the  Government  mon- 
0})oly  of  nitre,  which  has  cut  down 
the  annual  export  of  that  commodity 
from  326,000  tons  to  215,000  tons, 
the  population  of  Iquique  has  fallen 
from  20,000  to  8,000  ;  and  now  fol- 
lows war,  and  bombardment,  and 
blockade  to  cap  the  climax  ! 

From  Iquique  a  railway  crawls  by 
zigzags  up  the  steep  clitF  to  carry  coal 
to  the  nitre  works  and  bring  back  the 
purified  crystals.  The  grade  is  so 
steep  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
road,  as  it  was  always  a  matter  of 
doubt  during  the  ascent  whether  the 
train  would  advance  or  recede,  the 
passengers  were  ready  on  the  first 
symptom  of  a  backward  movement  to 
jump. 

The  nitre  occurs  in  beds  of  varying 
thickness  at  three  to  four  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  desert  sand.  It  is 
mined  with  gunpowder.  As  mined,  it 
is  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  traces  of  iodine 
and  bromine  in  combination,  and  other 
salts  which  are  separated  after  solution 
of  the  whole  by  crystal  ization.  The 
percentage  of  nitre  will  vary  between 
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twenty  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Tlie  Tarapaca  Railroad,  whose  marine 
terminus  is  Iquique,  is  seventy-five 
miles  long,  and  traverses  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  nitre-producing 
area.  In  1871,  the  trade  was  grow- 
ing, twenty  large  ships  were  loading 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  unsubstan- 
tial warehouses  were  crammed  with 
this  sole  article  of  export.  The  pros- 
•  perity  of  the  trade  soon  after  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Government,  with 
what  immediate  consequences  1  have 
already  described,  and  with  what  re- 
mote consequences  the  present  war  will 
detei-mine. 

Sailing  southward,  the  scenery  re- 
mains the  same  as  we  pass  the  guano 
deposits  of  Pabillon  de  Pica  and  Hu- 
anillas.  These  deposits  have  been 
discovered  and  worked  only  of  late 
years,  but  during  their  short  lives  the 
towns  which  have  sprung  up  have  had 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  suffering. 
Ghana vaya  was  the  port  of  Pabellon 
de  Pica,  but  the  wave  of  1877  swept 
it  and  400  of  its  inhabitants  and  seven 
: ships  in  the  harbour  away.  Huanillas 
was  more  fortunate,  few  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  property  destroyed  on  sea 
and  land  was  estimated  at  $700,000. 

Ghili  has  been  trying  to  rival  nature 
by  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
•Government  guano  slides  and  shoots. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  southern 
guano  deposits  still  retain — 

Tons. 

Huanillas 1,000,000 

Point  Lobos 200,000 

Pabillon  de  Pica 350,000 

C'hipana  Bag  (a  deposit  7  miles 
south  of  Huanillas,   not  yet 

opened  up) 2.50,000 

Total 1,800,000 

These  guano  covered  promentaries 
bring  us  to  the  confines  of  Peru,  but 
no  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  coast 
indicates  that  we  have  entered  Bolivia. 
At  the  first  stopping  place,  however, 
we  see  upon  the  shore  signs  of  a  new 
industry,  in  groups  of  copper  furnaces, 
built  in  the  open  air,  for  rain  seldom 
or  never  falls  hei'e,  and  the  smelters. 


naked  to  the  waist,  are  inured  to  work- 
ing in  the  sun  At  every  port  here- 
after smelting  establishments  are  in- 
variable objects  in  the  landscape. 

Tocopilla  and  Gobi j a  are  the  notable 
points  on  the  one  hundred  miles  of 
Bolivian  coast  till  the  disputed  zone  is 
reached.  Gobi) a,  though  the  only  port 
in  Bolivian  territory  by  which  the  in- 
terior communicates  with  the  outer 
world,  is  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital.  La  Paz,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  distance  is  over  a  sandy  waste. 
It  is,  notwithstanding  its  dignity  as  the 
seat  of  a  custom  house  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  few  stone  houses,  one  of  the 
most  forlorn  of  the  forlorn  coast  towns. 
A  bold  promentory  shuts  in  the  bay  to 
the  south,  but  its  surface  is  more  rug- 
ged than  that  of  its  neighl)0urs,  for  it 
was  once  covered  with  a  sandy  guano, 
every  pound  of  which  has  been  swept 
off  clean.  On  the  hills  behind,  co])per 
was  once  mined,  but  the  mines  are 
abandoned  and  the  furnaces  are  crumb- 
ling to  decay.  Shortly  before  one  of 
my  visits,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
revolutiona^ry  battle,  fought  on  the 
most  approved  system  of  South  Am- 
erican tactics.  It  resulted  in  one  man 
being  wounded.  There  were  engaged 
five  Generals,  a  host  of  Golonels,  two 
Gaptains,  ai^d  a  few  men.  The  plan 
seems  to  be  for  the  contending  ai-mies 
to  station  themselves  out  of  reach  of 
one  another's  bullets,  and  then  blaze 
away  till  ammunition  is  exhausted  on 
one  side,  which  of  course  has  the  best 
of  reasons  to  retire  and  leave  the  field 
to  the  victors.  In  the  last  revolution 
there  were  five  candidates  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, but  all  the  four  unsuccessful 
ones  did  not  make  haste  enough  in 
escaping.  Two  were  taken,  one  of  the 
two  was  buried  alive  and  the  other 
tied  to  a  horses  tail  and  kicked  to 
death.  In  the  confusion  no  one  was 
apj^ointed  Gaptain  of  the  Port,  but  the 
duties  were  assumed  by  one  of  the 
heroes,  a  gaunt,  sinister-visaged  Gol- 
onel,  who  boarded  us  and  after  receiv- 
ing due  satisfaction,  let  us  depart  in 
peace. 
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Antofogasta  and  Mejillones  are  next 
passed — towns  as  unattractive  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of.  The  head- 
lands at  both  places  yielded  guano, 
which  alone  gave  them  importance  till 
nitre  was  found  behind  Antofagasta, 
and  later  still,  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, silver  ore.  How  these  innocent 
products  of  nature  have  excited  men's 
belligerent  passions,  I  have  already 
described.  The  silver  lode  of  Caracoles 
lies  high  up  on  the  west  flank  of  the 
Cordillera.  The  Andes  throughout 
the  Atacama  desert,  which  stretches 
from  here  330  miles  to  the  river  Co- 
piopo,  lose  their  character  of  an  ab- 
rupt broken  chain,  and  though  their 
culminating  ridge  is  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  this  elevation  is  reached  as  in- 
sensibly as  is  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  );orth-west  province 
of  the  Dominion,  where  the  traveller 
Vjy  the  Saskatchewan  valley  knows 
that  he  has  crossed  the  mountains  and 
is  on  the  Pacific  slope,  only  by  the 
westward  flow  of  the  streams.  This 
treeless  waste  has  been  the  favourite 
hunting-ground  of  the  cuteado);  or  pro- 
fessional mine-explorers  of  Chili,  the 
more  so,  as  an  incident  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  has  given  him  a  clue  to 
guide  him.  A  royalist  was  fleeing  from 
the  Copiapo  valley  to  Peru,  by  the 
route  that  Almegro  followed  with  his 
little  army,  when  he  left  Peru  to  con- 
quer Chili ;  that  is  by  the  old  Inca 
highway,  which  ran  far  back  from  the 
coast,  where  a  little  water  now  and 
then  escapes  the  thirsty  sand.  One 
night,  he  and  his  servant  encamped 
on  what  he  discovered  next  morn- 
ing to  be  a  rich  silver  lode.  He 
accurately  notices  in  his  diary  the  dis- 
tance he  had  travelled,  and  the  sur- 
rounding landmarks.  He  died  before 
reaching  his  journey's  end.  His  ser- 
vant preserved  his  papers,  and  told  the 
wondei-ful  tale  of  their  discovery. 
Since  then,  association  after  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  in  Spain  and 
South  America,  to  rediscover  the 
*  Mina  de  las  tres  Poi-tazulas. '  Cura- 
coles  cannot   be    far   from  the  place, 
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but  its  scenery  does  not  correspond 
with  the  description.  The  great  dis- 
covery has  therefore  yet  to  be  made. 
Caracoles  was  found  in  18G9,  by  one 
of  those  professional  explorers,  who 
more  often  are  paid  for  their  services 
than  search  on  their  own  account.  The 
ores  first  extracted  were  abundant, 
and  of  such  great  richness,  that  hnn- 
dreds  of  adventurers  from  Chili,  of 
every  rank  in  life,  cro.  sed  the  desert, 
some  on  foot,  some  on  mule-back —  pay- 
ing more  for  water  than  for  food — 
many  of  them  succumbing  by  the  way, 
to  locate  claims  and  make  fortunes. 
But  the  fulfilment  has  hardly  equalled 
the  promise,  and  though  the  desert 
around  has  been  scoured,  no  new  lodes 
have  been  unearthed.  Curacoles  will 
therefore,  probably,  be  more  profitable 
to  the  metallurgist  than  to  the  miner. 

The  first  belligerent  move  on  the 
part  of  Chili,  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  to  occupy  Antofagasta,  Me- 
jillones  ;  its  nitre  beds  and  its  silver 
mines.  Being  in  possession,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  up  defensive  works  to 
protect  her  acquisitions,  as  they  can 
be  approached  only  from  sea  or  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  desert,  it  will  be 
no  easy  task  to  dislodge  her. 

The  Chilian  coast,  where  it  confines 
the  Atacama  desert,  is  almost  as  bold 
as  that  of  Peru,  and  if  anything,  more 
dreary  and  barren.  The  scanty  popu- 
lation have  to  drink  distilled  sea  wa- 
ter, and  many  have  never  seen  a  blade 
of  grass.  The  poverty-stricken  towns 
of  El  Cob  re,  Paposa,  Taltal,  and  a 
number  of  othei-s,  are  mere  groups  of 
huts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  support 
themselves  by  mining  copper,  whose 
oxydized  ores  may  be  seen,  at  many 
points  even  from  the  sea,  staining  the 
cliflPs  green  ;  but  the  only  ports  in  the 
Atacama  where  any  notable  quantity 
of  copper  is  shipped,  are  those  of  Pan 
de  Azuca  and  Chanaral.  Here  are 
smelted  the  ores  from  the  mines  of 
San  Pedro,  the  Ladado,  and  Las  Ani- 
mas, which  together  extract  about 
20,000  tons  of  copper  annually. 
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From  Chanaral  a  railway  runs  to 
the  mines,  forty  miles  distant  in  the 
desert ;  and  this  is  really  the  only 
cluster  of  huts  north  of  Caldera 
worthy  to  be  called  a  town,  and  the 
only  place  of  consideration  sufficient 
to  deserve  attack,  should  Peru  be 
allowed  to  recriminate  on  Chili  for 
her  wanton  bombardment  of  her  coast 
towns.  Caldera  is  forty  miles  south 
of  Chanaral,  and  is  the  hrst  harbinger 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  tei-minus  of 
the  Copiapo  Railroad,  a  thriving  road 
which  does  not  de])end  exclusively  on 
the  transport  of  mineral  for  support. 
It  has  a  pier  at  which  you  may  land  ; 
the  beach  is  lined  with  a  row  of  stone 
houses  ;  and  although  there  is  still  no- 
thing but  desert  everywhere,  never- 
theless you  feel  that  so  much  human 
life  as  you  here  meet  must  have  its 
counterpart  in  vegetable  life  not  far 
off.  But  one  more  desolate  port — 
that  of  Cari'izal  Bajo — remaiiis  to  be 
entered.  At  it  the  Carrizal  Alto  and 
Cerro  Blanco  Railroad  discharges  its 
load  of  copper  ores  and  mattes,  and 
carries  back  coal  for  the  mine  and  the 
furnaces,  and  water  for  men  and  steam 
engines ;  for  these  model  mines  are 
so  dry  they  do  not  supply  even  water 
enough  for  their  own  consumption. 
A  further  sail  of  a  few  hours  brought 
us  to  the  hrst  glimpse  of  verdui'e  since 
leaving  Arica.  The  river  Vallinar 
reaches  the  sea  at  Huasco,  and  be- 
tween its  symmetrically  terraced  banks 
the  eye  follows  wiLh  pleasure  the  rib- 
bon of  gi'een  which  stretches  hence  to 
the  Cordillera  ;  and  in  the  fruit  sea- 
son the  taste  as  well  as  the  eye  is 
gratitied,  for  tlje  grapes  of  the  valley 
of  Vallinar  are  as  rich  as  any  gx-own 
in  Spain. 

Ere  we  reach  the  next  port  of  im- 
portance, that  of  Coquimbo,  we  have 
passed  fairly  out  of  the  rainless  tract. 
Here  snow  occasionally  falls  in  winter, 
and  the  hills  are  sprinkled,  not  only 
with  cacti  and  aloes,  but  with  myrtles 
and  other  glossy -leaved  shrubs. 

This  is  the  most  active  centre  of 
the  copper  trade.     Furnaces  line  the 


harbour  of  Coquimbo,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent Bay  of  Herradura  are  theGuay- 
acan  Works  of  Messrs.  Urmeneta  and 
Errasuriz.  From  all  directions  come 
ore  or  furnace  stuff — from  the  great 
Tomayo  lode  they  come  by  rail  and 
sea  ;  from  Panulcillo,  Andacolles,  and 
a  score  of  mines,  the  Coquimbo  Rail- 
way brings  them  by  the  train  full ; 
from  myriad,  small  native  mines  or 
by  the  hundredweight  is  carried  on 
donkey-back  ;  so  that  from  Coquimbo 
and  Guayacan  the  annual  shipments 
do  not  fall  below  20,000  tons  of  cop- 
per 

Valparaiso  is  200  miles  south  of 
Coquimbo,  and  from  its  port  and  from 
the  harbours  to  the  south,  grain,  not 
mineral,  are  the  staple  articles  of  ex- 
port. But  as  the  coal  mines  at  Lota, 
in  latitude  37° — far  away  from  any 
copper  mining — are  the  second  largest 
smelting  works  on  the  west  coast.  The 
steam  colliers  discharging  their  coal 
at  copper-producing  ports  as  far  north 
as  Tocapillo,  can  afford  to  take  return 
cargoes  of  ore  at  low  freightage  ;  and 
with  the  cheap  coal,  work  to  advan- 
tage at  the  mine  an  ore  of  lower  per- 
centage than  the  mines  can  afford  to 
smelt  in  the  north. 

Considering,  then,  how  many  and 
scattered  are  the  ports  exporting  cop- 
per between  El  Cobre,  in  latitude  25°, 
to  Lota  37°,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  Pei'ii  to  interfere  with  their  trade, 
and  as  all  the  mines,  with  one  single 
exception,  that  of  Charles  Lambert's 
Brillador  Mine,  near  Coquimbo,  are 
far  out  of  gunshot  from  the  sea,  Peru 
can  inflict  no  harm  upon  the  mining 
intei-est.  The  momentary  impulse 
which  the  news  of  the  war,  therefore, 
gave  the  price  of  copper  soon  died 
away.  Large  as  it  is,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  Chili  has,  in  the  best  of  yeai's, 
exported,  has  not,  in  the  presence  of 
the  enormous  imports  into  Europe 
from  North  America,  affected  the 
grain  market ;  and,  as  for  three  years 
she  has  suffered  severely  from  partial 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  even  a  total 
cessation  of    the    export    of    cereals 
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would  not  be  felt.  The  war,  there- 
fore, will  affect  the  export  and  price 
of  guano  and  nitre,  but  not  that  of 
copper  and  wheat.  It  will  probably 
result  in  an  adjustment  of  the  boun- 
dary between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  but 
not  materially  influence  the  social  or 


political  condition  of  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. All  three  are  poor.  It 
will  hasten,  therefore,  the  complete 
bankruptcy  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
check  materially  the  healthy  progress 
of  Chili. 


IN  MY  GARDEN. 

{Companion  to  "  By  my  Fireside.'^) 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  MOORE,  LONDON. 

T  LISTENED  to  the  spring  birds, 

As  they  sang  amid  the  trees, 
And  the  sweetness  of  their  music. 
Was  mingled  with  the  breeze. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  told  me 
To  lay  sad  thoughts  aside  ; 
"  Let  sadness  dwell  with  Winter, 
But  Joy — with  Spring  abide. 

"  We  shall  stay  here  all  the  summer, 
In  this  your  garden  bright ; 
And  sing  our  sweetest  carols, 
To  make  your  heart  more  light." 


So  I  welcomed  my  dear  birdlings. 
And  stored  within  my  heart. 

Their  blessed  song  of  comfort, 
Which  bade  sad  thoughts  depart. 
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BY    THE    REV.    CUARLES    PELHAM    MULVANY. 


~I    TNDER  this  title  I  describe  those 

vJ  who  do  not,  like  Thomas  Moore, 
hold  a  leading  ^^lace  in  our  literature, 
but  whose  writings  illustrate  some 
aspects  of  our  national  culture,  and 
contain  much  which,  although  not  of 
tirst-class  merit,  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  would  not  willingly  let 
die.  The  political  events  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century  have  added  to  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  language  many 
most  spirited  verses  whose  origin  was 
the  excitement  which  culminated  and 
spent  itself  in  1848.  The  verses  of 
Davis,  Duffy,  Florence  MacCarthy, 
and  others,  have  been  again  and  again 
reprinted  ;  political  and  religious  pai-- 
tisanship  has  ensured  their  survival 
with  a  certain  class,  at  least  of  the 
reading  public  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England  and  Ireland.  Many  of 
these  productions  have  a  poetical  value, 
and  appeal  to  higher  and  wider  sympa- 
thies than  those  which  gave  them  their 
fii'st  popularity  ;  the  time  may  perhaps 
come  when  an  English  Princess  may 
sing  a  Young  Ireland  lyric  as  well  as  a 
Jacol^ite  song.  These  poems  belong 
to  a  movement  essentially  nobler  than 
the  Fenianism  which  claims  to  be 
its  successor.  Smith  O'Brien's  emeute 
failed  because,  being  a  gentleman,  he 
refused  to  allow  a  robl)er  raid  like  that 
at   Fort  Erie.      And  Fenianism   has 

simply  no  literature. 

The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  give 

some  account  of  a  difierent  and  less 
known  class  of  writers,  those  whose 
motive  was  purely  literaiy,  and  who 
represent  the  higlier  culture  as  it  has 
been  in   Dublin  from   the  begiiming 

of  this  century.  Their  names  are 
allowed  a  corner  in  most  cyclopaidias 


and  literary  histories  ;  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  something  more  is  their  due, 
and  that  they  have  left  us  poems  which 
well  deserve  to  be  broiight  under  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  English 
verse.  Most  of  the  details  here  given 
are  drawn  from  my  own  peisonal 
knowledge  of  those  of  whom  I  write, 
or  from  sources  of  information  not 
hitherto  published.  1  write  of  Charles 
Maturin,  dramatist  and  novelist ;  of 
James  Clarence  Mangan,  lyric  poet ; 
of  Professor'  Anster,  translator  of 
Faust ;  also  of  James  Wills,  biogi-a- 
pher  and  lyrist ;  and  of  his  son  Wil- 
liam Wills,  the  dramatist  poet;  and 
of  William  Allingham  and  Lady 
Wilde  (Miss  Elgee),  lyric  poets.    % 

The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin  came  be- 
fore the  public  early  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  Born  in  Dublin,  lie 
belonged  to  one  of  those  aristocratic 
Huguenot  families  who  settled  in  the 
Irish  Capital  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  whose  descend- 
ants, the  Lefroys,  the  Tabiteaus,  the 
Destenes,  the  Laboucheres,  gained 
during  the  next  generation  such  high 
place  in  Dublin  society.  Young 
Maturin  passed  with  honour  through 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  ordained, 
and  became  curate  in  the,  at  that 
time,  fashionable  Church  of  St.  Peter's. 
He  at  once  became  popular  as  a  prea- 
cher in  a  city  where  congregations  are 
critical,  and  where  taste  had  been 
formed  on  such  models  as  Grattan 
and  Dean  Kirwan.  I  have  heard 
one  of  Maturin's  manuscript  sermons 
read  by  his  son,  himself  eminent  as  a 
preacher,  in  the  Dublin  of  to-day.  It 
was  a  stirring,  graphic  discourse,  very 
striking  in   the   descriptive  passages, 
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and  as  unpedantic  and  natural  as  one 
of    Wesley's.       Maturin    became  the 
fashion  in  Dublin.     He  was  sought 
after  in  the  gay  and  brilliant  society 
which  survived  the  Union  of   1800. 
Private  theatricals  were  then  much 
in     vogue,      and     young      Maturin 
had,    in   voice   and  manner,    all    the 
grace   and  mimetic  power  which  be- 
longed  to   his    French    origin.       Un- 
fortunately ior  his  chance  of  church 
preferment,  his  success  on  the  draw- 
ing-room stage,  even  in  that  frivolous 
age,  was  against  him  with  the  '  religi- 
ous public. '     A  bishopric  fell  vacant ; 
the  Viceroy  of  the  day  had  consented 
to  appoint  Maturin  ;  a  note  of  invita- 
tion for  that  evening  was  sent  to  sum- 
mon him  to  '  The  Castle.'    But  Matu- 
rin had  a  more  pleasant  engagement, 
and  replied  by  stating  '  that  he  could 
not  accept    His    Excellency's  invita- 
tion, as  he  had  that  night   to  die  in 
Hamlet  ! '     It  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
jest,   but  it  cost   Charles  Maturin  a 
mitre. 

His  experience  on  the  private  stage 
led  him  to  try  dramatic  writing.  His 
tragedy  '  Bertram  '  v/as  accepted  by 
Lord  Byron,  then  Chief  Manager  of 
Drury  Lane,  the  leading  London 
theatre.  It  had  every  success,  and 
still  holds  its  place  among  acting  plays. 
The  situations  are  striking,  and  some 
of  the  verses  are  very  natural  and 
vigorous,  for  instance  the  p-issage — 

'  When  heaven  and  angels,  maji  and  human  things 
Have  left  the  guilty  in  his  guiltiness, 
A  cherub's  voice  will  whisper  in  a  child's, 
And  point  tlie  way  to  mercy.' 

Maturin  wrote  several  novels  of  the 
sensational  school  of  Mrs.  Radcliflfe, 
whose  machinery  of  ghosts  and  hor- 
rors he  exaggerated.  '  Manf roni,  the 
one-handed  Monk,'  shews  much  in- 
genuity of  plot,  but  is  too  much  out 
of  harmony  with  modern  taste  to  be 
re-printed.  Some  money  was,  how- 
ever, made  by  the  novels,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  booksellers  bargained 
with  Maturin  for  a  blank  verse  poem 
of  that  dreary  kind  then  called  '  di- 
dactic'    The  real  author  of  the  com- 


position published     under    Maturin's 
name   being  James    Wills,  a    young 
man  of  good  family  and  considerable 
literary  talent.     The  '  thin  vein  '  was 
worthy  of  neither  of  these  men.     Not 
long  after  this  Charles  Maturin  died, 
much  lamented  in  the  society  which 
his  genial  wit  had  adorned,  as  well  as 
by  the  poor  of   Dublin,   among  whom 
the  clergyman  denounced  by  narrow 
bigots  as  a  playwright  and  a  worldling 
laboured  with  zeal  too  little  recognised. 
His  son,  the  Rev.   William  Maturin, 
Rector  of  Grange  Gorman,  Dublin,  has 
been  for  many  years   the  representa- 
tive— almost  the  solitary  one — in  Ire- 
land, of   the    English    High    Church 
reaction.       Several      grandsons      are 
clergymen   in   England,  in  the  most 
advanced  rank  of  the  same  party.      So 
does  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  about 
its  revenge  on  the  old  Huguenot  blood  ! 
Very  different  was  the    career    of 
poor  Clarence  Mangan.     Born  of  very 
humble    origin,    for  his  father  was  a 
small  cabinet-maker  in  Dublin,  and  of 
intemperate  habits,  a  tendency  which 
descended   to   his  son,  Clarence  man- 
aged to  pick  up,  in  an  irregular  way, 
some  sort  of  education.      He  was  well 
read  in  English  poetry,  and  attracted 
by  the  growing  taste  for  German  liter- 
ature, which  was  at  that  time  being 
set  forth  by  Carlyle  in  his  essays,  and 
perhaps  by  the  success  which  had  been 
gained    by    Anster  as     a    translator-, 
Clarence   devoted    his    leisure  to  the 
study  of  German,  of  which  he  acquired 
considerable  knowledge.     The  roman- 
tic school  of  German  lyric  poetry  then 
prevailed ;  the  far  truer   and  deeper 
genius  of  Heinrich  Heine,  being  as  yet 
unknown.    The  ballads  of  Freihgraph, 
of  Platen,    of  Weiland,    of  Uhland, 
were  exactly    to    Clarence  Mangan's 
taste.      Some  of  his  translations  were 
brought  under  the   notice  of  Charles 
Lever,  the  novelist,  and  of  Dr.  Austen, 
then  the  leading  contributors  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.    Several 
ai'ticles  from  Mangan's  pen   appeared 
in    this   magazine,    then    among    the 
freshest  and  most  popular  of  serials. 
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Strai/  Leaflets  from  the  German  Oak 
consisted  of  a  series  of  lyrics  taken 
with  admirable  choice  from  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  Komantic  School. 
Asa  translator  of  lyric  poetry  of  this 
class,  Clarence  Mangan  had  great  gifts, 
as  is  shewn  in  his  version  of  the 
'  Phantom  Countess,'  the  spectre  who 
appears  from  time  to  time  to  denounce 
woe  to  her  royal  descendants,  and 
whose  last  ajiparition  gave  warning  of 
the  great  French  Revolution,  which 
was  to  topi)le  so  many  of  them  from 
their  thrones  : 

'  Once  more  the  phantom  Couutess,  attired  in  white 
appears, 
With  weeping  and  with  waihng,  with  tremors  and 

with  tears  ; 
Once  more   appears  a  ghding  forth  from  pictui-es 

and  from  walls. 
In   Prussia's   gor^'eous  palaces   and    old  baronial 

halls— 
And   the  guards  who  pace  the  battlements    and 

terraces  by  night, 
Are  smitten  \vith  a  speechlessness  and  swooning  at 
the  sight. 

O  pray  for  Lady  Agnes, 
For  the  soul  of  Lady  Agnes. 

Comes  she  to  announce   the  death  of  Kings  and 

Kaisars  as  of  yore, 
A  funeral  and  a  crowning,  a  pageant  and  no  more  ? 
I  know  nut,  but  'tis  whispered  through   the  land 

from  south  to  north — 
That   a  deeper  grief,  a  wider  woe,  to-night  has 

called  her  forth. 

O  pray  for  Lady  Agnes. 

'  I  sinful  one  in  Ornamund,  I  slew  my  chiltlren  fair, 
Thence  evermore,  till  time  be  o'er,   my  doom  and 

my  despair. 
Then  think  of  me,  and  what  I  see— you  whom  no 

law  controls. 
Who  slay  your  people  ;  holiest  hopes— their  liber- 
ties— their  souls — 
The  dry   bones  rattle  in  their  shrouds,  but  you, 

you  make  no  sign. 
How  dare  I  hope  to  move  your    hearts  with  these 
weak  words  of  mine. 

O  pray  for  Lady  Agnes, 
For  the  sinful  Lady  Agnes. 

Through  the  liuiidred-vaulted-cavern  crypt  where 
1  and  mine  abide. 

Boom  the  thunders  of  the  rising  storm,  the  surg- 
ing of  the  tide  ; 

Ye  note  them  not —you  will  not  heed  the  hosts  of 
hate  and  fate, 

Alas  !  ye  soon  will  know  them  well— too  soon,  yet 
all  too  late. 

*  *  * 

'  About  my   head   lie   brightly  spread,  the  flowers 
that  summer  gives, 
Fre.sh   breezes  blow,  free  waters  flow,  all  nature 

lauglis  and  lives  ; 
But  wliere  you  tread,   the  flowers  drop  dead,  the 

grass  grows  rank  and  sere. 
And  roun(i  you  floats  in  clotted  waves,  Hell's  lurid 
atmosphere. 

O  jiray  for  Lady  Agnes.' 

As  is  shewn  in  this  ballad,  Mangan's 
command  of  English  speech  was  copi- 


ous, vigorous,  and  undeformed  by  man- 
nerism. For  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  verse,  he  had  a  skill  not  often 
equalled,  a  skill  which  bears  compari- 
son with  the  lyric  miisic  of  far  greater 
and  better-known  poets.  In  the  pos- 
session of  this  incommunicable  seci'et 
of  the  poet's  craft,  in  power  of  evolv- 
ing without  effoi't,  and  in  every  variety 
of  rythm,  that  music  of  form,  which  is 
almost  everything  in  our  enjoyment  of 
a  lyric  poem,  Clarence  Mangan  was 
far  above  the  verse-writers  of  the  liter- 
ary set  to  which  he  was  now  intro- 
duced. But  he  was  socially  far  their 
inferior ;  of  flattery  and  patronage — 
verbal  at  least — he  got  plenty,  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  a  wiser  man — -but 
companionship  or  friendship  on  equal 
terms  between  gentlemen  who  moved 
in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Dublin  and 
the  half-educated  cabinet  maker's  ap- 
prentice, there  was  none  !  He  was 
removed  from  his  own  class,  bvit  could" 
not  gain  admission  into  that  above  him. 
The  Dublin  squirearchy,  like  all  small 
and  decayed  aristocracies,  are  jealous 
of  their  privilege.  In  society  Clar- 
ence Mangan  had  no  position.  With 
his  dreams,  his  ideals,  the  men,  and  still 
more  the  women,  of  his  own  class  could 
have  no  sympathy.  On  the  women  of 
the  higher  caste,  he  could  only  have 
looked  fx'om  afar.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
passionlessness — the  absolute  want  of 
sensuous  colour,  in  his  poetry.  But, 
alas  !  another  and  more  perilous  pas- 
sion had  already  fastened  on  the  poet. 
Whiskey-drinking,  in  spite  of  the  great 
wave  of  Father  Matthew's  reform, 
was  still  the  national  habit.  To 
Clarence  the  temptation  came  with 
the  force  of  heredity.  Many  circum- 
stances must  have  made  that  tenq)ta- 
tion  almost  irresistible.  The  admiration 
of  young  men  of  his  own  age, and  above 
him  in  rank,  led  the  way  to  conviviali- 
ties for  which  he  had  neither  means 
nor  constitution.  Those  who  would 
not  '  know  him  at  home '  were  quite 
willing  to  treat  the  young  poet  at  a 
tavern.  Probably  very  few  of  them 
appreciated  his  real  intellectual  worth. 
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By  a  few  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
prodigy,  a  Dublin  Robert  Blooiiifield. 
Intervals  of   notice  and  praise  must 
have  been  followed  by  dreary  periods 
of  depression  and  loneliness — the  dis- 
mal  rain    in   the   Dublin   streets,  no 
human  sympathy  at  hand.   Still  efforts 
were  made  to  save  him.     He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant-clerk  in  the  Students' 
Lending  Libraiy  in  Trinity  College, 
with  easy  duties  and  a  salary  of  £100 
a  year.   Had  he  been  blessed  with  self- 
control,  this  was  an  opportunity  which 
might  have   been   his  salvation.      He 
need  not  now  have  wanted  friends  who 
would   have   aided  his   studies.      But 
the  only  friendships  Clarence  Mangan 
sought    within   the  walls   of    Trinity 
College  began  and  ended  at  the  punch- 
parties  of  the  wilder  students.     His 
dismissal  from  the  clerkship  soon  fol- 
lowed.     Thenceforth    the    downward 
course  was  rapid.      Still  at  times  his 
pale  face  and  shabby  frock-coat  might 
be  seen  at  the  book  shop  of  Mi-.  Mac- 
Glashan,  the  publisher  of  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine.      Often  a  lyric 
of  exquisite  beauty,  the  work  of  some 
moment  when  his  better  and  nobler 
nature  asserted  itself,  would  be  eagerly 
offered  and  carelessly  accepted  by  those 
who  could  ill  estimate  its  value,  the  price, 
a  few  shillings,  soon  to  be  squandered. 
One  effort   was  made  by  a  generous 
friend  in  humble  circumstances  to  ef- 
fect a  reformation  ;  a  room  was  given 
him  in  that  friend's  house,  every  means 
taken  to  secure  his  comfort,  and  to  se- 
<3ure  abstinence  from  the  poison  which 
had  already  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion.     For  a  few  days  it  seemed  to 
succeed,    but    evil    habits    were    too 
strong.        Soon  Clarence  Mangan  es- 
caped to  his  old  haunts.      But  a  few 
days  after  this  he  was  admitted  as  a 
patient,  in  a  dying  condition,  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  where 
it  is  good  to  know  he  received  every 
kind  attention,  and  died  penitent  and 
hopeful.    This  was  in  the  gloomy  win- 
ter of  1 849.   The  moral  of  such  a  career 
■needs  no  pointing,    but  those  young 
men  who  are  buoyant  with   the  pi*ide 


of  intellectual  power  ;  those,  too,  who, 
in  seasons  of  depression  and  of  reac- 
tion from  mental  exertion,  may  be 
exposed  to  the  temptations  to  which 
poor  Clarence  Mangan  yielded,  may 
do  well  to  consider,  even  in  the  above 
imperfect  sketch,  what  he  might  have 
been  and  what  he  became. 

John  Anster,  the  son  of  a  landed 
gentleman  of    the  County  Limerick, 
entered  Trinity  College  as  a  gentleman 
pensioner  in   1815,  where  his  genial 
temper  and  literary   tastes  made  him 
a  favourite  with  fellow  students,  who 
afterwards,  like  himself,  added  to  the 
fame  of  their  Alma  Mater.   He  gained 
classical    honours,    and    the    highest 
prize  given  in  Dublin  for  classics,  a 
University  Scholarship.     Trinity  Col- 
lege was  then  much  changed  from  its 
condition  of  semi-mediseval  discipline 
and   culture  in  the  days  when  a  slo- 
venly and  often-censured  undergradu- 
ate scrawled  on  one  of  the  windows 
of  Literary  Square  his  name  of  Jona- 
than Swift.      Political  excitement  had 
indeed   caused  the  suppression  of  the 
old    *  Historical    Society  ' — the  books 
of  which  were,  however,  kept  till  bet- 
ter days,  concealed  in  the  house  of  the 
grandfather    of    the    pi'esent    writer, 
where   the  college  authorities  would 
have  had  scant  success  had  they  sought 
to   claim  them — but  the  influence  of 
those  whose    genius    had    made  it  a 
greater  educating  influence  than  the 
College  itself  was  still  rife,  of  Plunket, 
of  Thomas  Moore,  of  the  unfortunate 
Pobert  Emmet.      Among  the  Fellows 
of    Anster's   day   was  the  celebrated 
Jack    Barrett,    of    Lever's    'Charles 
O'Malley,'  who  stood  alone  in  his  day 
as  an  oriental  scholar.      Anster  was, 
with  my  father,  who   entered  college 
earlier,   a  pupil   of     Dx*.    O'Brien,    a 
genial  and  accomplished  scholar,  who 
died    but  very    lately,    having    been 
many  years  a  Bishop  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Church. 

On  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  George  IV.,  which 
excited  so  much  public  sympathy,  a 
prize  of  the   unusually  large   sum  of 
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£20  was  offered  by  the  College  for 
the  best  poem  on  the  subject.  This 
pi-ize  was  won  by  Anster,  and  for  its 
vigour  of  expression  and  genuine  feel- 
ing deserves  its  place  in  the  volume 
of  his  maturer  woi-ks.     It  begins, 

'  Weep  !  for  the  wrath  of  God  is  over  us  ; 
Weep,  for  His  arm  is  lifted  to  destroy  — ' 

This,  with  other  poems,  chiefly  lyri- 
cal, was  published  under  the  fanciful 
title,  '  Xeniola,'  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Southey  and  Wordsworth, 
both  of  whom  wrote  letters  to  the 
young  poet,  full  of  generous  encourage- 
ment. Shelley's  acquaintance,  Anster 
had  already  made  during  a  visit  of  the 
former  to  Diiblin  as  a  political  sym- 
pathiser. 

I  quote  from  memory,  for  '  Xeni- 
ola,' long  out  of  print,  has  never  been 
republished,  a  few  specimens  of  An- 
ster's  lyric  verse.  One  is  addressed 
to  a  favourite  sister,  whose  memory 
is  connected  in  lines  of  rare  beauty 
and  feeling  with  the  beautiful  south- 
ern scenery  of  Anster's  youth  : 

'  Oh,  if  as  Arabs  fancy  the  traces  on  thy  brow 
Were  emblems  of  thy  future  fate,  and  I  could  read 

them  now, 
Almost  without  a  fear  would  I  explore  that  mys- 
tic chart, 
Believiuf,'  that  the  world  were  weak  to   darken 
such  a  heart  ! 

'  As  yet  to  thy  untroubled  soul,  as  yet  to  thy  young 

eyes, 
The  skies  above  are   very  heaven,  the  earth    is 

paradise ; 
The  birds  that  sing  in  joyous  air,  the  flowers  that 

brightest  be. 
That  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  are  thev  i;ot 

types  of  thee  ? 

'  Last  night  I  trod  enchanted  ground,  and  saw  the 
sunset  gleam 

On  grey  Ivilcolenian's  fading  tower,  and  Spenser's 
lonely  stream  ; 

I  looked  on  river,  lake  and  hill,  my  fancy  wan- 
dered free. 

And  lingered  upon  field  and  bower  where  I  have 
been  with  thee.' 

Or  let  me  quote  a  translation  from  the 
Irish,  the  dirge  of  some  chief  or  war- 
rior : 

'  Alas  !  how  soon  death's  thin  cold  cloud 
The  hero's  bloody  limbs  must  shroud  ! 
And  who  shall  tell  his  sire  the  tale— 
And  who  shall  sooth  his  widow's  wail  ? 
I  see  thy  father,  full  of  days. 
For  thy  return  behold  him  gaze  I 
The  hand  that  leans  upon  the  spear 
Trembles  in  feebleness  and  fear. 
He  shudders,  and  his  age  worn  brow 
Is  shaking  like  the  aspjn  bough.' 


One  other  quotation  I  must  give  :  it 
is  from  a  striking  poem  called  '  The 
Power  of  Music  :  ' 

'  Listen  to  the  death-bell  tolling. 
And  its  accents  of  consoling. 
Telling  to  the  aching  breast 
That  the  weary  is  at  rest ; 
To  the  mourner  whispering 
of  an  everla-sting  spring ; 
Soothing  thus  and  reconciling, 
Softening,  and  to  tears  beguiling. 
With  its  measured  murmurs  deep. 
Agony  that  could  not  weep.' 

Amongst  others,  Coleridge,  as  well  as 
his  friends  Wordsworth  and  Southey, 
was  struck  by  the  merit  of  these  poems. 
Anster,  having    taken  his   degree  at 
Tx'inity,  went  to  London  in  course  of 
preparing  to  be  called  to  the  bar.    He 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cole- 
ridge, then  in  the  calm  and  honoured 
evening  of  his   life,    at    that  retreat 
where  Carlyle  has  described   him   as 
'  he  sat  upon  Highgate  Hill  and  at- 
ti'acted  round  him  all  that  was  of  pro- 
mise, all  that  was  vague  and  unformed 
in   the  young   thought    of    England.' 
Thither  came    to    hear   the    inspired 
monologue   of   the    only   Englishman 
who  held  the  key  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy,   so    many    whose   future    '  wan- 
derings of  thought '  diverged  so  widely 
— Newman  and  Carlyle,  Edward  Irv- 
ing or  Blanco   White.     Anster  soon 
became  a  special    favourite,    was  ad- 
mitted not  merely  to  the  morning  or 
midday  public  audiences  in  the  library 
or  among  the  garden  walks,  but  to  a 
private  intimacy.      I  have  often,  when 
a  boy,  heard  with  wonder  and  delight 
Dr.    Anster's    reproduction    of    Cole- 
ridge's manner  in  reciting  one  of  the 
few   poems    of  his   later  years.      Mr. 
Carlyle  has  described  the  Coleridgean 
recitation    as    monotonous,    drawling 
and  snuffling — -to  me,  it  had  rather  the 
effect  of  a  solemn  chant,  but  ill-suited 
to  the  nobility  of  the  theme,  a  mono- 
tone such  as  one  might  fancy  belonged 
to  the  Homeric  rhapsody.     Much  of 
Coleridge's  talk  then  was  in  exposi- 
tion of  that  most  cruciform  of  meta- 
physical structures,  Kant's  '  Kritik  of 
Pure  Reason.'     Bohn's  excellent  Eng- 
lish   version    of    Kant  did  not    then 
exist,    and    the     '  Kritik '     could   be 
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reached  only   in   German.     This    led 
Anster  to  the  study  of  German,  and 
fortunately,   adds  to   his    ti-anslating 
some  passages  of  Goethe's  gi-eat  poem. 
Goethe,  exce})t  for  Scott's  translation 
of  some  mucli  inferior  works,  was  then 
an  unworked  mine  in  England.      How 
little  German  literature   was  known 
in  the  beginning  of   the  century  may 
be  known  by  the  fact  which  I  state  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  librarians 
of  the  British  Museum,  that,  in  1815, 
the  library    of  that   institution    con- 
tained not  one  copy  of  any  of  Schiller's 
works  !     By  Coleridge's  advice  some 
specimen  scenes  from  Faust  were  in- 
serted in  Blackwood's  Magazine.     Their 
success  was  immediate.      Shelley  was 
roused  by  reading  them  to  a  generous 
rivalry  ;  a  veiy  few  passages  from  the 
Faust  appear  among  his  poems,  pre- 
faced by  a  notice   full   of  eulogy    of 
Anster's  Blackwood  papers.  The  whole 
of  the  First  Part  of  Faust  was  then 
published  by  Anster.    This  great  work 
has  ever  since  held  the  high  place  it 
gained  on  its  first  appearance.     It  at 
once  placed  Anster  in  the  front  ranks 
of  literature.      Substantial  recognition 
of  his  merit  followed  in  a  promotion 
to  an  honourable  post  of  some  emolu- 
ment at  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Dub- 
lin.    Here,  for  many  years.  Dr.  Ans- 
ter continvied  to  hold  a  leading  place 
in  the  pleasant  literary  society  of  these 
days,  he  wrote  much  in  the  Dublin 
University,  then  at  its  best,  and  edited 
by  Lever.     In   1849,   he  was   unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College  to  fill  the  honour- 
able and  lucrative  position  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law.      The  render- 
ing of  the   Second  Part   of  Goethe's 
masterpiece  was  the  work  of  his  later 
years,    and  was   published    in    1862. 


With  the  young  men  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Dr.  Anster  was  indeed  a  favour- 
ite. Possessed  of  an  unusually  sym- 
pathetic disposition,  a  youthful  flow  of 
cheerfulness  and  power  of  interesting 
himself  in  the  studies  and  literary 
aims  of  younger  men,  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  circle  which  drew  into  it 
many  who  owe  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts  and  energies  to  his  teaching 
or  rather  to  his  convex-sation.  As  one 
of  his  class  in  Civil  Law  I  had  often  the 
happiness  of  his  society,  and  can  recall 
how  vividly  still,  the  genial  chain  of 
his  wit,  his  courtesy,  and  kindness,  to 
which  no  society  came  amiss,  which 
made  the  poorest  student  feel  at  home 
in  his  company.  In  the  thoughts  of 
the  now  scattered  students  of  these 
days,  I  am  now  assured,  few  memories 
are  so  green. 

William  Allingham,  of  whom  I  can 
say  vidi  tantwm  belongs  to  the  Lon- 
don rather  than  the  Dublin  literary 
chronique.  Dr.  Wills,  an  old  college 
friend  of  Dr.  Anster's,  is  known  chief- 
ly by  a  few  lyric  poems  preserved  in 
Florence  MacCarthy's  '  Irish  Ballads.' 
He  deserves  still  better  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  excellent 
biographies  '  The  Gallery  of  Illustrious 
Irishmen.'  But  his  name  is  most  hon- 
ourably sustained  by  his  son  Mr. 
William  Gorman  Wills,  whose  re- 
markable dramatic  poems,  '  Charles  I.' 
'Jane  Shore,'  and  'Eugene  Aram, 'have 
been  so  successful  at  the  leading  Lon- 
don theatres  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Mr.  Wills  is  a  painter  as  well  as  a 
poet.  The  Saturday  Review,  of  May 
17th,  notices  among  the  most  meritori- 
ous paintings  in  the  present  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London, 
Mr.  AVills'  '  Ophelia  and  Laei'tes  '  and 
'The  Spirit  of  the  Shell.' 
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BY    P.    S.    H.,   HALIFAX. 


ANEW  country,  such  as  Canada 
still  is,  politically  considered, 
enjoying  almost  unrestricted  self- 
government,  and,  therefore,  having  a 
quasi  nationality  within  itself,  whilst 
yet  in  a  manner  destitute  of  those  re- 
finements and  means  of  human  enjoy- 
ment which  attend  gi^eat  accumulations 
of  wealth  and  long  continued  culture, 
still  possesses  many  and  vast  privileges 
which  have  long  since  passed  away — 
many  of  them  irrevocably — beyond  the 
reach  of  the  denizens  of  the  Old  World. 
The  most  incalculably  great  of  these 
privileges  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  new  country;  that  it  virtually  has 
carte  blanche  upon  which  to  lay  down 
the  laws  and  regulations  for  its  own 
political  welfare  and  security,  and  for 
the  elevation  and  advancement  of  its 
social  condition  ;  and  that  it  may  avail 
itself  of  an  all  but  absolute  freedom 
from  resti-aint  in  making  provision, 
from  its  own  resources,  for  the  material 
comfort  of  its  people.  This  privilege 
is  immeasurably  enhanced  in  value 
when  the  fact  is  considered  that  we  of 
the  new  country  have  before  us,  as  at 
once  a  warning  and  a  guide,  the  record 
of  the  great  and  often  irretrievable 
errors,  and  the  notable  but,  at  best, 
only  partial  successes,  which  have 
chai-acterized  the  groping  movements 
of  older  communities  towards  a  higher 
civilization  ;  and  that  fortunately  we 
possess  the  means  which  enable  us  to 
trace  this  record  back  to  the  earliest 
era  of  history. 

This  great  privilege  necessarily  en- 
tails upon  us  correspondingly  great 
responsibilities.  Would  that  every 
Canadian  could  be  made  to  Seel  how 
great  those  responsibilities  are  !     The 


foregoing  general  propositions  might 
be  laid  down  to  preface  an  essay  upon 
any  one  of  many  subjects  which,  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  essentially  affect 
the  political,  or  social,  or  more  material 
welfare  of  Canada,  and  which  require 
to  be  dealt  with  by  Canadians  with 
promptitude,  and  with  great  circum- 
spection, and  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  right  and  to  future  consequences. 
At  present,  however,  we  propose  deal- 
ing only  with  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  one,  the  merits  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  come  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  reader  of  even  the 
simplest  capacity.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
Forests  of  Canada  and  the  duties  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  those  forests — a 
subject  to  which  all  that  has  been  said 
above  applies  with  special  force. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  at  any 
great  length  upon  the  extent  and  upon 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
forests  of  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
every  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  is 
ah'eady  passably  well  informed  upon 
these  points.  As  '  matter  of  induce- 
ment,'however,  it  maybe  briefly  stated 
that  originally — that  is,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Eui'opeans  in 
America — the  older  Canadian  Provin- 
ces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  as  also  British  Columbia,  the 
youngest  of  those  Provinces,  were 
covered  with  dense,  unbroken  forests, 
whilst  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North- 
West  Tex-ritory  were  comparatively, 
— and,  as  to  large  tracts  of  country, 
absolutely — treeless.  Even  this  now 
prairie   and   plain  country  of   the  in- 
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terior  of  the  continent  was  probably, 
at  a  more  remote  period,  covered  like- 
wise with  forests  which  were  destroyed 
by  repeated  tires,  extending  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  until  at  length 
the  soil  had  ceased  to  contain  any  more 
of  those  germs  which  had  previously 
sprung  up  successively  in  what  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  spontaneous 
forest  growth. 

The  mode  in  which  the  early,  white- 
skinned  settlers  of  the  older  Provinces 
dealt  with  these  forests,  is  pretty  well 
known.  Many  persons  still  living  have 
witnessed  it.  Indeed  it  may  still  be 
seen,  in  almost  its  pristine  vigour,  in 
some  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
backwoods.  These  '  pioneers  of  civil- 
ization,' finding,  of  course,  that  trees 
were  an  obstruction  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  the  soil  for  food-producing  crops, 
waged  a  rancorous  warfare  upon  grow- 
ing timber.  The  spirit  with  which 
this  war  was  carried  on  increased  in 
intensity  with  indulgence  until  it  be- 
came almost  a  mariia.  The  backwoods- 
man looked  upon  every  tree  as  a  na- 
tural enemy,  just  as  he  regarded  those 
noxious  wild  beasts  and  wild  Indians 
frequenting  the  forest-shades.  He 
could  not  always — perhaps  might  not 
always  wish  to — kill  the  latter ;  but 
every  tree  was  fair  game — helpless, 
too ;  and  he  dealt  with  it  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Trees  growing  in 
situations  where  they  were,  and  ever 
would  be,  perfectly  harmless  to  agri- 
cultural crops,  and  which  oftentimes 
added  an  exquisite  charm  to  the  land- 
scape, were  ruthlessly  cut  down,  just 
for  the  sheer  delight  of  seeing  them 
prosti-ated.  Thus  oftentimes  he  who, 
in  boyhood  and  youth,  and  subject  to  the 
parental  orders,  wielded  the  axe  to  lay 
low  the  stately  monarchsof  the  foi-est 
which  might,  easier  than  not,  have 
been  left  to  add  incalculably  to  the 
pictui'esque  attractions  of  the  home- 
stead, may  now  be  seen,  in  middle  age, 
diligently  planting  saplings  about  that 
same  homestead,  for  shade  and  orna- 
ment, although  generations  must  pass 
away  before  these  young  trees  can  at- 


tain the  grand  proportions  and  the 
Ijeauty  of  those  stately  predecessoi-s 
which  were  so  savagely  and  so  need- 
lessly destroyed.  And  yet,  although 
this  scene  may  be  frequently  witnessed 
in  every  part  of  the  older  Provinces, 
how  slowly  communities  and  even  in- 
dividuals learn  by  experience  !  Back- 
woodsmen, with  many  who  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  backwoodsmen, 
are  very  much  what  their  forefathers 
were.  Doubtless  many  of  our  readers 
have  often  seen  men,  regarded,  too,  as 
men  of  sound  sense  and  intelligence  in 
ordinary  matters,  who,  when  brought 
in  view  of  a  fine,  ornamental  tree,  in 
the  open,  have  eyed  it  with  a  savage- 
ness  of  expression, and  have  evinced  an 
itching  of  palms  for  the  handle  of  the 
axe  with  which  to  slay  the  hated  beauty. 
But,  under  the  direction  of  our 
backwoodsmen,  fire  has  been  made  a 
much  more  potent  agent  of  destruction 
than  the  axe.  Whilst  large  expanses 
of  growing  timber  have  been  felled 
without  there  being  any  necessity  for 
so  doing,  and  which  timber  should  have 
been  left  standing,  the  fires  which  have 
been  set  in  these  '  choppings '  or  '  fal- 
lows,' have  oftentimes — nay,  as  a  rule 
— been  so  recklessly  managed  that  they 
have  spread  over  large  tracts  of  the 
adjacent,  uncut  forest.  This  custom, 
almost  invariably  pursued,  of  burning 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
the  felled  timber  upon  it,  thus  utterly 
consuming  all  vegetable  matter  there 
to  be  found,  and  even  calcining  the 
surface  soil  itself  to  a  considerable 
depth,  is,  as  every  student  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  knows,  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  perennial  fertility  of  the 
land.  The  stimulus  which  it  receives 
from  the  ashes  left  upon  the  surface, 
may  ensure  a  good  crop  for  two  or 
three  years.  Then  the  land,  unless 
of  extraordinary  fertility  originally, 
becomes  comparatively  worthless  for 
a  long  period  of  years — perhaps  for- 
ever. Hence  the  necessity,  or  sup- 
posed necessity,  to  the  backwoods 
farmer,  to  bring  a  further  breadth  of 
forest  land   under  the  same  process. 
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Thus  the  work  of  destrnction  lias  a 
tendency  to  constantly  reproduce  it- 
self. It  may  here  be  remarked,  by 
the  way,  that  all  the  cultivated  lands 
of  the  country  were  not  cleared  up 
from  the  forest  in  this  slovenly  way  ; 
and,  in  some  districts,  the  difference 
between  lands  so  burned  over  and 
those  which  were  originally  cleared  up 
on  a  more  scientific  plan,  is  still,  after 
fifty  years  of  equally  careful  tillage, 
plainly  discernible  in  the  greater  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter. 

Whatever  might  be  said  in  extenu- 
ation of  this  destructiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  very  earliest  white  settlers 
of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  tim- 
ber, owing  to  its  emban-assing  profu- 
sion, the  lack  of  markets  in  which  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  the  still  greater  lack 
of  means  and  facilities  for  conveying 
it  to  market,  having,  in  their  time, 
scarcely  any  commercial  value ;  the 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  any- 
thing can  be  said  in  palliation  of  this 
reckless  waste  of  our  forest  products. 
Timber  has  come  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  Canadian 
wealth ;  and,  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
history  of  these  Provinces  thus  far,  it 
has  formed  our  most  considerable  ex- 
port. Here  we  come  to  another  potent 
cause  of  the  wholly  unjustifiable  de- 
struction of  our  forests, — the  habitual 
procedure  of  those  engaged  in  felling 
and  preparing  timber,  in  whatever 
form,  for  market.  That  class  of  men 
whom  we  may  collectively  designate 
'  lumbermen,'  have,  in  their  way,  been 
only  a  very  little  less  destructive  upon 
our  forests  than  the  pioneer  agricultur- 
ist? Their  habits  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, were  owing  to  the  same  reck- 
lessness and  improvidence  as  in  the 
case  of  the  backwoods  farmer,  have 
latterly  seemed  to  them  to  have  be- 
come in  a  manner  necessary  through 
force  of  circumstances.  For,  as  the 
price  of  timber  in  all  its  marketable 
forms  has  gradually  diminished,  and 
as  in  consequence  the  profits  of  the 
lumberman  have  in  like  manner  shown 
a  constant  tendency  to  become  reduc- 


ed, the  lumberman  has  sought  to  keep 
up  those  profits  by  means  of  increased 
production.  Thus  he  is,  in  a  manner, 
driven  on  by  what  seems  to  him  the 
very  necessity  of  his  position,  to  pur- 
sue a  course  which,  whilst  at  best  only 
moderately  remunerative  to  himself, 
must  have  the  efiect,  witliin  an  alarm- 
ingly brief  period,  of  utterly  annihil- 
ating our  noble  forests — that  is,  sup- 
posing even  that  there  were  no  other 
cause  tending  to  the  same  deplorable 
end. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the 
lumbermen  of  Canada  to  examine, 
with  the  gravest  consideration,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  occupation.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  timber  trade  of  British 
North  America,  from  its  very  com- 
mencement down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  is  problematical  whether  the 
profits  accruing  to  the  producer,  from 
the  exports  of  that  timber,  in  all  its 
marketable  forms,  have  not  fallen 
short  of  the  actual  cost  of  its  jiroduc- 
tion.  There  are  insuperable  ditiicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  procuring  statistics 
ujDon  every  branch  of  this  subject ; 
and  therefore  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  proved  with  mathematical  precision ; 
but  the  writer  entertains  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  fact  that,  iipon  the 
uiJiole,  the  exports  of  the  products  of 
the  forests  of  British  North  America, 
have  cost  the  producer  more  than  he 
has  actually  received  therefor.  The 
occupation  of  the  lumberman  is  in  its 
advantages  the  most  precarious  of  any 
that  is  pursued,  on  a  considerable 
scale,  in  this  Dominion.  It  is  more 
so  than  gold-mining,  which  most  per- 
sons regard  as  so  hazardous  ;  but,  like 
the  latter  pursuit,  it  has  certain  fas- 
cinations about  it  which  possess  a 
charm  for  certain  classes  of  men.  -To 
the  lumberman  proper — the  labouring 
man — there  is  a  charm  in  the  wild, 
semi-savage  freedom  of  a  woodland 
life — in  the  rude  sociality  of  the  woods- 
man's peculiar  gregariousness — in  the 
mere  competitive  exertion  of  his  phy- 
sical might — even   in   the   difiiculties 
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and  dangers  which  he  is   frequently 
called   upon  to  face.       On  the  other 
hand,   the  employer  is  lured   by  the 
vision  of  prizes  such  as  he  knows  have 
been  won  in  this  great  business  lot- 
tery ;  whilst  he  is  blind   to  the  still 
more  numerous  blanks  that  have  been 
drawn    by    those    who,    like    himself, 
have  ])oldly  invested  therein.   Indeed, 
these  prizes  are   more  a   thing  of  the 
past  than  of  the   present.     The  man 
of  small  means  and  limited  sphere  sees 
his  enterprise,  in  a  vast  proportion  of 
instances,   end   in  failure.     Even  the 
large  capitalist  succeeds  only  through 
a  long,  persistent,  and  vehement  strug- 
gle,   or    through     the    ruin    of  many 
smaller   ones.     But  it  is  difficult  in 
every  case  to  disconnect  oneself  from 
a  pursuit  once  engaged  in.     Thus  our 
lumbermen  continue  to  be  Ivimbermen, 
to  the  manifest    ruin    of  each   other, 
to  the  vast  over-production  of  timber 
in  our  markets,  and  to  the  obvious 
and  not  remote  total    destruction  of 
the  sources  of  that  production.     The 
action    of    those    who    represent    the 
lumbering  interest  of  Canada  is  simply 
suicidal ;  but,   as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  community  as  a  whole,  so 
far  as  relates  to  our  forests. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  treating  of 
the  needless  and,  therefore,  repi'ehen- 
sible  destruction  of  our  forests  by  our 
pioneer  agi'iculturists  and  lumbermen 
whilst  yet  engaged  in  the  lawful  pur- 
suit of  their  occupations.  Whilst 
these  men  have  been  and  are  blam- 
able,  their  ill  conduct  is  rather  attribu- 
table to  errors  of  judgment  than  to  any 
innately  evil  disposition.  But  we 
have  amongst  us,  unfortunately,  an- 
other class  of  destroyers,  the  iniquity 
of  whose  conduct  no  words  can  meetly 
describe.  We  allude  to  those  fiends 
in  human  shape  who,  through  malice, 
wantonness,  or  inhuman  recklessness, 
are  guilty  of  originating  fires  in  the 
woods.  We  wish  it  were  possible  that 
any  words  at  our  command  could  con- 
vey what  we  are  sure  must  be  the 
utter  abhorrence  and    detestation  of 


every  honest  and  intelligent  man  in 
the  land  towards  whomsoever  is,  has 
been,  or  would  be,  guilty  of  this  exe- 
crable  act.     Its  enormity   cannot  be 
estimated  ;  its  iniquity  cannot  l)e  pal- 
liated ;  its  consequences  cannot  be  re- 
dressed.    The  very  frequency  of  these 
forest  fires  have  unfortunately  so  fam- 
iliarised   the    native  Canadian    mind 
with  them  that  they  are  not  duly  ap- 
preciated in  the  character  of  terrible 
disasters.       With    persons    born    in 
Europe  the  case  is  usually  far  other- 
wise ;    and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  scrupu- 
lously  cautious  to  avoid  originating 
such  fires  than  native  Canadians  are. 
As  to  the  wide-spread  criminality  of 
the  latter,  in  this  respect,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  it  whilst  still  as- 
suming that  the    guilty  parties    are 
really  sane.     At  times,   some  boys — 
and  sometimes  very  old  boys,  too — 
will,  'just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,' 
kindle   a   fire   upon  the  borders  of  _  a 
wood,  in   the   nature  of  a  bonfire,  in 
order  to  see  the  fine  effect ;  or  a  party 
of  sportsmen — hunters  or  anglers — in 
the  depths  of    the    forest,  break  up 
their  camp  after  a  temporary  halt  and 
move  on  without  having  extinguished 
— probably  without  having  made  any 
attempt  to    extinguish — their    camp- 
fire  ;      or    an     individual     tramping 
through  the  woods  strikes  fire  in  order 
merely  to  light  his  pipe  or  cigar,  and 
throws  down  the  still  ignited  lucifer 
match  or  touchwood  amongst  leaves, 
grass,  or  other  vegetable  matter,   as 
dry  as  tinder  :    thus  fires  of  the  most 
disastrous  nature  originate,  tires  which 
rage  for  days,  for  weeks,   and    over 
thousands  and  oftentimes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  densely  timbered 
land,  consuming  all   before  them  that 
is   combustil)le  and    leaving  nothing 
but  death  and  desolation  behind.   Yet,, 
in  almost  every  instance,  a  hat-full  of 
water,  or  even  a  five-seconds'  pressure- 
of  the  foot,  would  have  surticed  to  ex- 
tinguish  this   devastating  fire    at  its- 
j    inception.     It  is,  in  such  cases,  morti- 
1   fying  in  the  extreme  to  know  that  the 
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destroyer  could  have   been,  so  easily 
staid,  yet  was  not. 

People  who  live  only  in  towns 
would  find  it  difficult  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  the  extent  of  the  havoc  of- 
ten thus  committed.  When  one  goes 
back  into  what  was  once  a  noble  for- 
est, teeming  with  life  and  beauty, 
and  representing  almost  incalculable 
wealth,  and  there  travels  mile  upon 
mile  over  the  scorched,  coal-black 
ground,  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  ever- 
continuous  scene,  being  made  more 
dismal  by  the  occasional  appearance 
of  the  charred  trunk  and  skeleton 
limbs  of  some  scraggy  '  rampike ' 
thrown  athwart  the  sky — sole  remains 
of  what  was  but  recently  one  of  the 
more  stately  monarchs  of  the  forest — 
lie  begins  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  destruction  in- 
volved, and  perhaps  approximate  to  a 
calculation  of  its  extent.  And  we 
may  here  observe  that,  to  people  in 
the  back  country  who  are  only  too  fa- 
miliar with  such  scenes,  it  would  be  a 
useful  exercise — or,  say  avmacment,  if 
that  term  is  preferred — to  spend  some 
of  their  leisure  in  making  approximate 
■calculations  of  the  loss  to  the  country 
of  such  forest  fires  as  they  have  them- 
selves known.  Let  any  such  person 
take  into  consideration  all  such  wood- 
land fires  as  have  occurred  under  his 
own  observation,  or  to  his  own  certain 
knowledge.  Let  him  estimate  as 
closely  as  he  can  the  acreage,  in  the 
aggregate,  over  which  such  tires  have 
spread.  Then  let  him  carefully  calcu- 
late the  money  value  of  one  acre  of 
timber  of  mixed  growth,  or  of  only 
medium  dimensions,  and  of  only 
average  quality,  and  see  what  that 
will  amount  to  when  multiplied  by  the 
whole  number  of  acres  of  such  timber 
he  has  known  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  together  with  the  buildings, 
fences,  agricultural  crops,  and  other 
property  so  destroyed.  If  his  experi- 
ences have  not  been  very  unlike  those 
of  most  persons  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  rural  and  woodland  districts 
of  this  Dominion,  the  i-esult  of  his  cal- 


culations will  startle  him.  It  is  only 
by  inducing  people  to  make  such  esti- 
mates and  calculations  a.s  these  that 
they  can  be  led  to  '  realize,'  or  to  form 
anything  like  a  due  conception  of,  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  this  work 
of  destruction  has  been  carried  on. 
The  writer  fully  believes,  and  as  fully 
expects  his  views  in  this  respect  to  be 
concurred  in  by  every  reader  who  has 
had  good  opportunities  of  forming  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  that  all  the 
timber  that  has  been  felled  for  use — 
both  for  domestic  use  and  for  exporta- 
tion—within this  Dominion,  ever 
since  the  first  white  settlers  landed 
upon  it,  falls  very  far  short,  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  of  what  has  been 
needlessly  and  irretrievably  destroyed 
and  lost  through  fires  originating  as 
described  in  the  last  above  paragraph, 
and  in  such  ways  alone.  Surely  this 
is  a  melancholy  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  forced  !  Let  the  reader  think 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  which  has  thus 
been  maliciously,  or  wantonly,  or  at 
best  recklessly,  destroyed ;  and  let 
him,  if  he  can,  measure  the  enormity 
of  the  sin  which  has  eflected  its  de- 
struction. 

Incendiarism  is,  by  our  Criminal 
Code,  as  well  as  in  popular  estimation, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes.  It  is  strange  that  the  man 
who  would  be  regarded  by  society  and 
who  would  even  regard  himself  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  were  he  to  set  fire 
to  his  neighbour's  house,  even  if  of 
the  meanest  description,  will  set  fire 
to  and  destroy  that  neighbour's  grow- 
ing timber,  to  the  value  of  many  thous- 
ands of  pounds — perhaps  to  a  value 
quite  incalculable — and  do  this  with- 
out the  slightest  ruffie  to  his  own  feel- 
ings. 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  mention 
of  two  po.ssible  causes  of  woodland 
fires — lightning  and  sparks  from  pass- 
ing i-ailway  locomotives.  We  believe 
that  they  need  only  to  be  barely  men- 
tioned. Doubtless  fires  have,  at  times, 
originated  from  each  of  these  causes  ; 
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but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  such  cases  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  most  frequently  heard  of  from 
the  lips  of  guilty  men  who  thus  seek 
to  mislead  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
cause  of  disasters  which  really  origin- 
ated with  themselves.  Of  course, 
when,  if  ever,  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  a  fire  does  originate  in  the  elec- 
tric spark  from  a  passing  thunder 
cloud,  and  obtains  formidable  headway 
before  discovery,  no  human  efibrt  can 
suffice  to  stay  its  progress.  The  mis- 
fortune must  be  endured  as  one  of  the 
inevitables.  As  for  fires  originating 
in  locomotive  sparks,  doubtless  they 
do  sometimes  take  place.  However, 
such  mishaps  usually  occur  near  the 
dwellings  of  man,  and  are  also  usually 
discovered  in  time  to  extinguish  the 
nascent  destroyer  before  any  material 
damage  is  done.  Whoever,  having 
discovered  such  an  incipient  confla- 
gration, should  neglect,  or  refuse  to 
exert  himself  to  so  extinguish  it,  should 
be  held  only  a  little  less  guilty  than 
if  he  had  kindled  the  fire  himself. 
To  exert  himself  to  that  end  is  a  dvity 
which  he  owes,  not  merely  to  any  sin- 
gle individual,  but  to  his  country  and 
to  the  public  at  large. 

Whilst  Ijelieving  that  the  extent  to 
which  forest  fires  have  become  a  great 
national  misfortune  has  not  yet  duly 
impressed  itself  upon  the  'mind  of  the 
general  ])ublic,  every  reader,  we  as- 
sume, will  admit  those  fires  to  be 
something  deplorable.  Whenever  a 
public  evil  exists,  common  sense  de- 
mands that  we  should  forthwith  seek 
out  ways  and  means  for  i*s  removal, 
if  such  be  possible.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  question  is  a  puzzling  one.  It 
is  a  case  in  which  repressive  legislative 
measures,  merely  as  such,  mu.st  prove 
to  be  especially,  if  not  even  peculiarly, 
futile.  The  crime  of  the  veiled  and 
disguised  assassin,  in  the  most  seques- 
tered spot  at  midnight ;  arson,  in  the 
most  obscure  quarter  of  the  largest 
city  ;  piracy  upon  the  high  seas  ;  the 


malicious  firing  of  a  coal  mine ;  all  of 
these  seem  to  afford  to  the  guilty  i)arty 
exceptional  facilities  for  escape  from 
the  due  penalties  of  his  crime  ;  yet  the 
criminal  can  be,  and  there  is  reason- 
to  believe  in  most  cases  is,  followed. 
\\\},  detected  and  punished.  But  the 
human  fiend  who  goes  alone  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  and  there  kindles 
a  fire  which,  before  it  exhausts  itself 
from  lack  of  material  to  consume,  may 
destroy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  his 
neighbour's  property  —  of  property, 
too,  that  cannot  be  replaced — need 
have  no  witness  of  his  demoniac  deed. 
Even  his  trail  is  eflfectually  obliterated 
by  the  fire-fiend  which  he  has  himself 
invoked.  Unless,  through  his  own 
confession,  the  secret  of  his  crime  may 
remain  forever  a  secret  ;  and  he  con- 
tinue for  life  unpunished.  Neverthe- 
less, and  as  the  first  incendiary  still 
may  he  detected,  we  would  not  contend 
that  the  legislature  in  such  cases  as 
we  are  now  considering,  should  not 
enact  ostensibly  repressive  measures  : 
quite  the  contrary.  If,  for  nothing 
else,  the  legislature  should  pass  svich 
measui-es  in  order  to  give  its  sanction 
to  the  recognition  of  forest  incendi- 
arism as  a  crime  of  the  darkest  dye. 
Such  a  sanction  from  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land  and  representing 
all  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
country  would  lead,  and  extend,  and 
strengthen  public  opinion  in  its  con- 
ceptions of  the  enormity  of  that  crime, 
and  in  the  consequent  public  efforts 
for  its  suppression.  But  to  have  such 
effect,  the  legislature  should  not  trifle 
with  the  matter.  The  penalty  for 
what  we  have  called  forest  iitcendi- 
nrism  should  be  something  only  barely 
less  than  capital  punishment,  say,  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  life. 
At  the  same  time,  where,  in  '  clearing 
up  new  land,'  or  through  any  other  al- 
leged, but  not  ostensibly  criminal,  rea- 
son, a  man  sets  a  fire  upon  his  own 
ground,  he  should  be  held  strictly 
liable  for  all  the  damage  which  may 
accrue  from  the  running  of  that  fire 
into  his    neighbours'    grounds.       He 
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should  not  be  suffered  to  set  up  the  plea 
of  '  unavoidable  accident  in  such  a 
case.  Such  stringent  procedure  seems 
to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  incul- 
cate upon  people  due  care  in  dealing 
with  fire.  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  result,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  legislation  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  must  be  obvious  that  I'eally  ef- 
fective results  can  be  obtained  only 
through  exerting  a  thorough,  salutary 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  Who- 
ever sees  and  feels  the  importance  of 
arresting,  and  for  the  future  prevent- 
ing, the  needless  destruction  of  our 
magnificent  and  invaluable  forests, 
should  never  miss  the  opportunity  by 
word  of  mouth,  by  appeals  through 
the  press,  or  in  any  legitimate  way,  of 
impressing  his  convictions  upon  others 
who  are  not  already  suitably  impressed. 
Especially  should  this  be  the  case  in 
our  communications  with  the  young. 
Boys  should  be  brought  up  to  regard 
the  setting  of  fire  to  the  woods  as  one 
of  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible 
of  crimes  that  is  repulsive  to  a  manly 
boy's  natui'e.  It  is  said  that  the  child 
of  a  Hollander  will  resent  a  charge  of 
having  plucked  a  reed,  a  spray,  or  even 
a  blade  of  grass,  from  the  side  of  a 
dyke  more  vehemently  than  an  accu- 
sation of  almost  any  other  crime  ;  so 
utterly  dependent  is  the  whole  coun- 
try's material  weal  upon  the  stability 
of  the  dykes,  and  from  such  slight 
causes  may  the  stability  of  those  dykes 
1)6  impaired.  We  would  fain  see  Cana- 
dian children  evince  a  like  indignation 
upon  being  accused  of  dropping,  and 
leaving  unextinguished,  a  spark  of 
fire  in  the  woods.  When  it  shall  have 
come  to  that,  if  it  ever  should,  our 
forests  will  enter  upon  a  season  of  due 
protection  ;  and  their  contents  will  be- 
gin to  be  properly  economised ;  but 
not  until  then. 

We  do  not  conceive  that,  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  forest  history,  it 
would  be  wise  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
any  other  and  more  artiticial  means 
for  ensuring  the  preservation  of  forest 
wealth  than  those  mentioned  above. 


A  time  may  come  when,  those  forests 
having  become  more  circumscribed 
and  more  manageable,  whilst  also  still 
more  valuable  than  at  present,  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  their  more  effective 
preservation  and  economic  manage- 
ment, to  place  them  under  the  super- 
vision of  rangers  ;  but  that  time  is 
not  yet.  The  object  most  desirable  to 
be  attained  just  now,  is  to  impress  the 
mass  of  the  people  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  whole  subject. 
We  feel  assured  that  it  has  already 
deeply — almost  painfully — impressed 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  more 
readily  observing  and  thoughtful  poi'- 
tion  of  the  community.  Never  has 
the  work  of  ruin  been  carried  on  in 
the  Canadian  forests  more  vigorously 
— to  all  appeai'ance  more  madly — than 
at  the  present  time.  Yet  if  we  have 
not  already  reached,  we  are  upon  the 
very  eve  of,  a  period  when  the  con- 
tents of  those  forests  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  value  never  before 
recognised.  We  are  just  having 
opened  up,  in  the  heart  of  the  Do- 
minion itself,  a  mai'ket  of  almost 
boundless  extent  for  the  products  of 
these  forests  on  either  side  of  that  cen- 
tral region.  Every  tree  that  grows  in 
them  thus  acquires  a  new  value  ;  and 
there  is  an  additional  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  wantonly  or  recklessly 
destroyed. 

Leaving  ovit  of  view  all  considera- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  timber  now  be- 
ing so  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  our 
forests,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
the  preservation  of  these  forests  de- 
mands our  most  serious  attention. 
And  here,  especially,  we  may  take 
warning  from,  and  profit  by,  the  er- 
rors committed  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  time  past.  The  effect  of  large  ti'acts 
of  forests  in  modifying  the  climate  of 
a  country  is  so  well  known  to  all  who 
have  given  any  study  to  this  subject 
that  we  shall  not  pretend  to  treat  of 
of  it  in  all  its  details,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  to  do  so  would  be  to  exceed 
the  limits  we  can  now  afford  to  give 
to  it.     We  shall    only  mention,  and 
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that  briefly,  one  of  those  eflects,  that, 
namely,  of  the  influence  of  forest  lands 
in  first  producing,  and  then  in  econo- 
mising, the  rain-fall  of  a  country. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  describe 
the  modus  operandi  in  which  large 
tracts  of  forest,  like  lofty  mountains, 
tend  ever  to  cause  a  precipitation  of 
rain  from  clouds  passing  over  them. 
Let  it  suttice  to  say  that  their  eflect 
in  producing  that  jjrecipitation  is  a 
well  known  factin  physical  science. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  the  partial  de- 
nudation of  the  forests  of  Canada 
hitherto  has,  as  yet,  produced  any 
material  effect  upon  the  quantity  of 
its  rain-fall.  Probably  it  has  not.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  far  otherwise, 
however,  were  the  country  wholly  de- 
nuded of  its  forests,  or  even  if,  revers- 
ing the  existing  order  of  things,  that 
denudation  should  be  carried  so  far 
that  the  area  of  cleared  land  should 
largely  predominate  over  that  of  the 
forest.  Yet  even  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  all  Nature's  provision  for 
economising  the  rain  supply — to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer — this  country, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  receives 
no  more  moisture  from  the  skies  than 
is  requisite  to  maintain  what  we  may 
call  its  normal  fei'tility. 

A  more  important  function  of  the 
forest  even  than  that  of  producing,  or 
at  all  events  enlarging,  the  pi-ecipita- 
tion  of  rain  and  snow,  is  that  of  being 
a  reservoir  for  the  retention  of  that 
moisture  when  it  has  once  reached 
the  earth.  A  rain-pour  occurs,  we 
will  say,  or  the  winter  snows  have 
melted,  over  a  tract  of  forest-clad 
country.  The  moisture  so  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  does  not 
flow  immediately  off",  as  it  would  do 
if  that  were  a  hard  and  impervious 
surface.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  do 
the  mosses  and  light  coating  of  other 
vegetable  matter,  forming  the  imme- 
diate surface,  and  protected  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  act  as  so 
many  sponges  for  the  absorption 
and   retention  of  moisture,  but    the 


earth  itself,  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet,  made  porous  by  the  penetration 
and  ramifications  of  innumerable 
roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  acts  as  one 
vast  sponge,  by  which  an  immense 
p^;oportion  of  the  precipitated  mois- 
ture is  retained,  until  that  portion  of 
it  not  required  for  the  processes  of 
vegetation  gradually  percolates  to- 
wards a  lower  level,  and  is  gradually 
drawn  off"  into,  and  in  fact  forms, 
the  running  surface  streams  of  the 
country.  The  slowness  and  longer 
continuance  of  this  process  is  further 
ensured  by  the  foliage  of  the  forest  in 
shutting  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
fi'om  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
thus  preventing  rapid  evaporation. 
Thus  it  comes  that  the  older  Provinces 
of  Canada,  especially,  comprise  a  pre- 
eminently '  well  watered  country.' 
In  the  number,  frequency,  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  its  perennial 
streams,  it  is  unsurpassed  b}'  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  equalled  by  few, 
if  any.  Thus  atmospheric  '  drought ' 
in  its  more  alarming  aspects,  is 
scarcely  known  in  Canada  ;  and  when 
it  does  occur,  its  injurious  effects  upon 
vegetable  life  are  much  less  notable  than 
elsewhere  in  countries  where  Nature 
possesses  no  forest  reservoirs  of  mois- 
ture to  meet  such  emei-gencies. 

Another  benefit,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  incidental  to  the  peren- 
nial character  of  these  forest-fed 
streams,  is,  that  they  afford  a  perma- 
nent home  for  fish.  Therefore,  if  not 
outrageovisly  neglected, or  mismanaged 
— which,  unfortunately,  they  are,  in 
Canada,  at  the  present  time — they 
naturally  become  an  unfailing  source 
of  sup])ly  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant articles  of  human  food.  This  is  a 
matter  which,  in  itself,  demands  seri- 
ous consideration  ;  for  experience  has 
already  taught  the  lesson,  in  Canada, 
that  even  what  have  been  recognised 
as  valuable  fish  streams  cannot  always 
continue  to  exist  as  such  when  the 
neighbouring  forest  is  cut  away. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  result  if 
these    Eastern    Provinces  of  Canada 
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were  to  be  wholly,  or  even  in  greatly 
preponderating  part,  denuded  of  their 
forests  ?  We  have  but  to  look  abroad 
— to  countries  where  such  a  denuda- 
tion has  taken  place — for  a  ready  an- 
swer. In  the  Old  World,  we  c»n 
scarcely  go  astray  for  evidence  of  the 
disastrous  efiects  to  its  human  inhabit- 
ants of  the  total  destruction  of  a  coun- 
try's forest.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
Syria — an  extreme  case  it  is  admitted, 
but  all  the  better  for  our  illustration  ; 
or  let  us  take  more  generally  that 
rather  undefined  region  called  alto- 
gether The  Levant.  According  to  all 
we  can  gather  from  the  records  of  the 
past,  Syria  and  what  we  now  call  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  periods  of  their 
earliest  written  history,  were,  each  in 
its  several  divisions,  a  sort  of  widely 
extended  terrestrial  paradise.  They 
were  wondi'ously  fertile  ;  they  teemed 
throughout  with  plenty  ;  and  they 
were  everywhere  radiant  with  scenic 
beaixty.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  ster- 
ility and  desolation  is  the  rule,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  few 
meagre  streams  which  still  wind 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  the 
land.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
with  Syria,  which  is  now  all  but  tree- 
less. The  description  of  Palestine  as 
'  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,' 
was,  undoubtedly,  no  overstrained 
figure  at  the  time  it  was  uttered.  Now 
that  country  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
and  desert  tracts  inhabited  by  man. 
Its  aspect  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  sometimes  a  lapse  of 
years  occurs  without  a  fall  of  rain. 
The  country  may  be  described  as  tree- 
less. In  Egypt  again,  the  desert  is, 
every  year,  encroaching  perceptibly 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  has 
been  doing  so  for  ages.  There  is  no 
forest  barrier  to  prevent. 

Even  where  an  abundance  of  rain 
does  fall  upon  a  country  stripped  of 
its  forests,  the  anticipation  of  that 
very  abundance  becomes  an  emotion 
of  anything  hut  unalloyed  delight,  and 
with  good  reason.  The  rain  coming 
down  in  quantity,  not  upon  a  jjorous 


forest-clad  soil,  protected  from  evapo- 
ration V)y  forest  foliage,  Ijut  upon  a 
hard-baked  and  all  but  impenetrable 
surface  soil,  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
runs  immediately  off',  seeking  a  lower 
level.  Thus  the  soil  is  but  slightly 
benefited  at  tlie  time  of  the  rainfall  ; 
no  store  of  moisture  is  retained  for  its 
after  i-efreshment ;  every  depression  on 
the  face  of  the  country  becomes  an 
impetuous  toiTent,  or  a  swirling  lake  ; 
and  the  same  rain-fall,  instead  of  being 
a  blessing  and  a  cause  of  fruitfulness 
and  plenty,  becomes  a  much  dreaded 
destroyer.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  we  were  daily  hearing  from  Hun- 
gary— an  almost  utterly  treeless  coun- 
try— most  harrowing  accounts  of  the 
ravages  of  floods  produced  in  this  way. 
Almost  every  year  we  hear  like  dis- 
tressing accounts  from  the  South  of 
France,  a  country  quite  stri^jped  of 
its  forests.  So  with  many  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Even  in  the  United  King- 
dom— especially  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
— we  frequently  hear  of  great  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  even  life,  from 
the  frequent  reciirrence  of  these  floods, 
freshets,  or  spates.  These  floods  would 
not  occur  at  all,  or  their  disastrous 
results  would  be  much  less  notable, 
had  due  prescience  been  exercised 
when  the  primaeval  forest  was  being 
cleared  away;  for,  of  course,  all 
Europe  was  once  as  densely  covered 
with  woods  as  Canada  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Canadians  should  take  warning  by 
what  we  see  experienced  in  these  old 
world  regions.  It  may  be  a  viseless 
speculation  to  indulge  in ;  yet  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  exjjress  the  belief  that 
a  time  will  come  when,  the  population 
of  the  world  having  enormously  in- 
creased beyond  its  present  number, 
fertile  Egypt  will  be  rolled  back  upon 
the  desert ;  when  the  hills  of  Syria  will 
bloom  with  exuberant  fertility  ,-  when 
even  the  great  American  desert,  near 
our  own  doors,  will  be  brought  under 
profitable  cultivation  ;  and  all  through 
the  medium,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
judicious  and  gradually  extended  cul- 
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tivMtion  of  forest  trees.  It  would  be 
well  for  Canadians  not  to  subject  their 
posterity  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  the  same  slow  and  laborious  ])ro- 
cess,  in  the  remote  future.  They 
would  have  the  less  excuse  for  so  doing 
inasmuch  as,  in  each  of  the  four  origi- 
nal Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  as  also 
in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  country 
which  can  never  be  held  in  high  esti- 
mation for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
which,     nevertheless,      is    admirably 


suited  to  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is,  or  recently 
was,  actually  covered  with  living 
forests.  It  should  be  every))ody's 
business  to  in.sist  that  at  least  these 
portions  of  the  country  shall  continue, 
for  all  time,  to  be  covered  with  grow- 
ing timber,  ever  replenishing  it  by 
cultivation  as  it  becomes  deplenished 
through  accidental  causes,  or  from 
being  removed  for  use.  Looking  even 
to  the  not  very  remote  future,  this  is 
a  policy  which  the  prospective  welfare 
of  the  country  imperatively  demands. 
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BY    G.    G. 

A     STRANGER'S  face,— a  passing  lo.>k  - 
And  then  a  little  aimless  chatter 
About  the  weather,  some  new  book, 
Or  any  other  trivial  matter. 

A  welcome  face,  a  kindly  saiiie, 

The  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling — 
And  common  words,  yet  all  the  while 

A  deeper  truth  is  through  them  stealing. 

A  lover's  face,  a  tender  glance — 

And  feelings  too  deep  for  expression, 

And  hands  that  meet,  as  if  by  c-hance, 

And  eyes  that  make  the  heart's  confession. 

An  eager  face,  a  steadfast  gaze 

A  word  with  Heaven  in  its  meaning, — 

Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  always. 
And  all  their  joys  together  gleaming. 

A  mourner's  face, — a  tearle.ss  gloom, 

A  life  whose  breath  is  words  remembered  : 

A  heart  that  is  an  empty  tomb, 

Whose  treasure  is  to  death  sui  tendered. 


Niagara 
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UNDER  ONE  ROOF  : 
AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY    JAMES    PAYN. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    DANGEROUS    TOPIC. 

IT  was  no  doul)t  the  telling  of  ghost 
stories  round  the  library  lire  which 
suggested  to  Frederic  Mayne  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  after  dinner  that 
evening  modei-n  Spiritual  Manifesta- 
tions. It  was  an  unfortunate  one  in 
many  respects,  but  he  was  quite  un- 
aware of  the  attraction  which  the  sub- 
ject j)ossessed  in  his  host's  eyes,  and  of 
the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded 
it.  The  family  always  avoided  any 
reference  to  the  matter,  nor  did  they, 
even  to  their  intimates,  confess  the 
holdthatithad  taken  u^jon  Sir  Robert's 
imagination.  They  respected  him  too 
much  to  risk  making  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  any  person,  especially  in 
that  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  being  both  old-fashioned  and 
'  Philistine,'  were  not  likely  to  receive 
any  details  of  the  New  Gospel  with 
much  faith,  or  even  patience.  I  am 
afraid,  inded,  that  public  opinion  in 
those  parts,  if  it  had  expressed  itself 
at  all  on  such  a  newfangled  matter, 
would  have  described  the  great  apostles 
of  S])iritualism  as  persons  who  wished 
to  fill  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense 
of  their  disciples,  a  class  whom  in  their 
turn  they  set  down  as  one  who  '  fi'om 
their  money  are  soon  })arted.' 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Sir  Robert's  '  peculiar ' 
ideas  were  not  talked  about  Ijeyond 
the  family  circle;  or  that  Greshaui  had 
not  alluded  to  them  even  to  his  friend 
Mayne. 


Who  amongst  us  is  so  fortunate  as 
not  to  have  ex})erienced  once  or  twice 
in  liis  life  the  terrible  revelation  of 
having  unconsciously  said  something 
in  a  company  which  has  produced  in 
it  a  catastrophe  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  explosion  of  a  shell  1  This  acci- 
dental treading  on  tlie  social  fuse  is  so 
calamitous  to  all  concerned — but  es- 
pecially to  him  who  has  put  his  foot  in 
it  or  on  it — that  I  have  always  advo- 
cated the  most  stringent  jirecautions  ; 
it  would  be  a  good  plan,  for  example, 
if  along  with  the  carte  at  every  dinner- 
table  there  was  placed  o})posite  to  each 
guest  a  brief  and  epitomised  biography 
of  each  of  his  two  neighbours,  with, 
anything  peculiar  or  abnormal  italic- 
ised thus:  'Divorced' — 'A  ^^nrer/' — 
'An  advocate  of  u'oman's  rights ' — 'Mad- 
ness in  the  family ' — 'Father  hung,'  dw 
Then  we  should  know  how  to  steer,  and, 
at  all  events,  to  avoid  the  more  perilous 
risks  of  conversation  ;  to  come  '  stem 
on,'  as  Mr.  Mayne  would  have  called 
it,  right  against  one  of  them,  without 
the  })ossibility  of  '  backing  '  or  '  stop- 
ping,' is  a  shocking  circimistance;  how 
much  more  terrible  then  is  it  to  blun- 
der unwittingly  on  some  delicate  topic 
that  discomposes  an  entire  company  ! 
This  is  what  poor  Mr.  Mayne  felt  he 
had  done  directly  he  had  uttered  the 
words  '  Spiritual  Manifestations. ' 

Thex-e  was  no  outward  sign  of  dis- 
turbance except  that  (iresham  made  a 
face  as  if  about  to  whistle,  but  he 
knew  by  the  general  silence  that  he 
was  on  dangerous  ground,  as  siu-ely  as 
though  he  had  sunk  u])  to  his  knees 
through  the  dining-room  carpet. 
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Curiously  enough  Sir  Robert  liiin- 
self  seemed  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  discuss  the  toj)ic ;  of  ridicule 
lie  stood  in  no  fear,  having  never  ex- 
perienced its  darts;  while  just  now 
there  were  certain  reasons,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  that  made  him  very 
willing  to  receive  what  scientific  folks 
call  '  contributions  '  to  the  subject  in 
(luestion.  He  did  not  understand,  as 
any  one  familiar  with  the  world  would 
have,  that  Frederic  Mayne  was  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  appreciate  natural 
phenomena,  unless  they  come  in  some 
very  distinct  and  material  shape,  such 
as  a  meteoric  stone,  and  hit  him. 

'  You  have  had  some  experience, 
Mr.  Mayne,  no  doubt,'  he  said,  '  with 
respect  to  this  curious  subject.' 

'  Well,  yes,  Sir  Robert ;  I  have  been 
an  idle  man  with  more  money  than  I 
knew  what  to  do  with,  and  very  little 
judgment  I  fear  to  direct  its  expendi- 
ture, and  among  other  things  on  which 
I  wasted  my  cash  was  seances,  or,  in 
other  words,  small  conjuring  tricks 
done  in  the  dark.' 

'  That  is  not  the  view  of  many  emi- 
nent persons  upon  that  subject,'  ob- 
served Sir  Robert  gravely  :  '  nor,  if 
it  is  worth  while  to  say  so,  is  it  my 
view. ' 

'  This  is  a  free  country,'  replied 
Mayne,  smiling,  '  and  every  man  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  For  my 
part,  however,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
spirits  of  the  Dead  communicating 
with  audiences  of  the  Living  at  so 
much  a  head.' 

'  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  in  their 
communicating  with  the  Living  at 
all  ? ' 

Mr.  Mayne  smiled,  half-courteously' 
half-cynically  (it  was  ditticult  with  him 
to  '  put  up  '  with  Humbug  under  any 
circumstances),  and  tvirned  to  his 
neighbour  with  '  What  is  your  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Raynes?' 

'  We  have  our  philosophical  per- 
sons,' was  that  gentleman's  unexpected 
reply,  '  to  make  modern  and  familiar 
things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
Hence  is  it  that  we  make  trifles  of  ter- 


rors; ensconcing  ourselves  into  know- 
ledge when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Divine  William, 
and  by  him  I  always  stick.' 

'  The  Divine  William  1 '  exclaimed 
Sir  Robert,  interrogatively. 

'  W.  S. ,  of  Stratford-on- Avon,'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Raynes,  with  a  grin  that 
would  have  convulsed  the  comjiany 
had  the  subject  on  hand  been  a  less 
delicate  and  personal  one. 

'  I  did  not  remember  that  Shake- 
speare took  that  view,'  said  Sir  Robert, 
rubbing  his  thin  hands.  '  You  will 
not  deny  that  he  is  some  authority, 
Mr.  Mayne.' 

'  On  mundane  matters,  I  will  grant 
it,'  returned  that  gentleman  ;  '  but  he 
lived  in  a  superstitious  age,  and  must 
necessarily  have  suffered  from  its  in- 
fluences. ' 

'  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Mayne  has  not 
much  reverence  for  authority  of  any 
kind,'  said  Mr.  Walcot,  with  a  grave 
smile. 

'  I  don't  know  what  "  authority  " 
you  have  for  that  statement,  Mr.  Wal- 
cot,' an.swered  Mayne  contemptuously, 
'  but  I  confess  I  prefer  to  believe  in 
what  is  accompanied  by  proofs  rather 
than  by  assertions.' 

'  Indeed '? '  said  Mr.  Walcot.  And 
though  he  uttered  but  that  one  word, 
it  gave  Mr.  Mayne  to  understand  that 
he  (Mayne)  was  the  very  last  man 
whom  the  speaker  would  have  sup- 
posed likely  to  a])peal  to  proof — after 
that  adventure  in  the  arbour  that 
morning. 

'  If  you  mean  by  proof  the  personal 
experience  of  credible  witnesses,  Mr. 
Mayne,'  pursued  Sir  Robert,  speaking 
with  great  gravity  ;  '  the  subject  of 
which  we  speak  has  ample  corrobora- 
tion. Without  going  further  than 
this  dining-room,  I  could  find  a  wit- 
ness to  many  of  those  manifestations 
to  which  the  term  "  incredible ''  has 
been  freely  ai)plied.' 

'  At  the  risk  of  being  called  scepti- 
cal, I  should  like  to  see  them  myself,' 
said  Mr.  Mayne  ;  '  but  unfortunately, 
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it  seems  1  have  no  chance,  since  the 
presence  of  "sceptics"  has  always 
been  found  fatal  to  these  interesting 
proceedings. ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  observed  ]\Ir. 
Walcot,  glancing  at  his  brother-in-law, 
and  speaking  with  a  certain  air  of 
haughtiness  ;  '  the  presence  of  a  scep- 
tic is  no  hindrance,  but  that  of  an  un- 
sympathetic person  is.' 

'  Unsympathetic  with  what '? '  in- 
quired Mayne,  curtly. 

'  With  religious  instincts  and  influ- 
ences,' observed  Mr.  Walcot,  drily  ; 
'  and  especially  with  the  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  we  material  creatures 
are  surrounded  by  spiritual  beings, 
who  have  us  more  or  less  in  keeping, 
as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  these 
latter  days  by  the  so-called  manifesta- 
tions. ' 

'  Heavenly  shows,'  muttei-ed  Mr. 
Raynes.  '  That  is  somewhere  in  the 
Divine  William's.' 

'  There,'  said  Sir  Robert  triumph- 
antly. '  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such 
a  student  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Raynes.' 

'  The  quotation  is  from  OlJu'Un'  ob- 
served the  Curate,  smiling  ;  '  but  it 
does  not  go  to  strengthen  Mr.  Walcot's 
position. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on 
They  do  su^arest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows.' 

Mayne  laughed  aloud  ;  Gresham 
(though  he  knew  his  uncle's  eye  was 
on  him)  could  not  restrain  a  titter  ; 
and  ]Mr.  R,aynes  outdid  himself  with 
a  grin  of  the  first  magnitude. 

'  That  is  quite  the  theologian's 
view,'  observed  Mr.  Walcot,  contemp- 
tuously. '  They  admit  the  facts,  and 
even  allow  their  supernatural  charac- 
ter ;  but  they  set  them  down  to  the 
intervention  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.' 

'That  is  not  iiiy  view,'  said  the 
Curate,  laughing  ;  '  for  putting  Diabo- 
lus  for  Dcus,  I  think,  the  poet's  "  nee 
Deus  inkrsit  "  should  settle  that  mat- 
ter. It  is  sui'ely  scarce  worth  while 
for  so  important  a  personage  as  you 
have  mentioned  to  make  use  of  spirit- 
rapper.?.' 


*  You  are  talking  about  what  you 
do  not  understand,  Mr.  Dyneley,'  said 
Walcot,  with  another  glance  at  Sir 
Robert,  who  remained  silent.  '  May 
I  ask  you  what  you  understand  by 
spirit-rappers  1 ' 

'  Imposters  ;  persons  who  do  not 
hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  fllthy  lucre, 
to  affect  communion  with  spirits  of 
the  departed,'  said  Mr.  Dyneley,  calm- 
ly. '  Men  who  take  the  advantage  of 
a  reverence  they  do  not  share  to  mis- 
lead their  dupes.' 

It  was  with  astonishment  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  heard  the  Curate 
thus  express  himself ;  his  tone  was 
very  earnest,  and  his  face,  which  was 
fixed  on  that  of  his  interlocutor,  had 
a  certain  defiance  in  it  ;  it  seemed  to 
say,  '  I  have  been  silent  on  this  topic 
longer  than  I  should  have  been,  and 
now  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it — 
and  of  you.' 

'  I  am  sure,  Dyneley,'  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, speaking  with  great  emotion,  '  that 
you  would  not  use  such  language  as 
that  which  had  just  fallen  from  your 
lips,  if  you  had  given  your  attention 
to  this  important  subject.  I  myself 
have  done  so,  and  there  is  another  here 
who  can  claim  still  deeper  acquaint- 
ance  with   it.      It    pains    me   beyond 

expression    to '    here    he  stopped 

and  turned  to  his  brother-in-law — '  1 
think,  Ferdinand,  it  is  only  right  in 
this  company  of  honourable  men  that 
you  should  give  your  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.' 

'  As  you  please  Arden,'  answered 
Mr.  Walcot  indifferently  ;  '  though 
there  are  minds  here  to-day  as  there 
were  of  old,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  neither  would  they  believe  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.' 

'  /  should,'  observed  Mr.  Mayne, 
who,  intent  on  his  enemy,  did  not 
notice  the  bright  spots  on  Sir  Robert's 
cheek  ;  '  only  I  must  see  the  spectre 
in  broad  daylight,  not  with  the  shut- 
ters shut  and  the  light  turned  down, 
as  is  the  modern  fashion.' 

'  I  have  seen  no  spectres,'  continued 
Mr.  Walcot  calmly ;  '  but  I  have  heard 
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their  voices,  and  had  incontestable 
evidence  of  their  presence.  They  have 
dictated  words  to  nie,  too  sacred,  in- 
deed, for  repetition ' 

Here  Mayne  wonkl  have  hvughed 
outright  had  not  Gresliani  kicked  his 
shins  under  the  table. 

'  Words  that  it  would  be  sacrile- 
gious to  expose  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
frivolous  and  unthinking,  but  which, 
I  hope,  have  made  lue  a  better  and  a 
purer  man.' 

'  What  a  rascal  he  must  have  been 
before  ! '  muttered  Mr.  Mayne  beneath 
his  breath. 

'  Moreover,'  pursued  Mr.  Walcot, 
'  certain  material  experiences  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  in  the  presence  of  many 
and  credible  withesses,  which  contra- 
vene what  we,  perhaps,  ignorantly  tei'm 
"  laws  of  nature."  I  have  been  carried 
bodily  up  unto  the  air  by  unseen 
hands  ;  you  may  suppose  such  position 
to  Vje  without  parallel ' 

'  Nay,'  observed  Mr.  Dyneley, '  there 
was  Asmodeus.' 

'  Likewise,'  remarked  Mr.  Mayne, 
'  a  party  of  the  name  of  Guppy,  but 
that  was  a  lady.' 

It  was  plain  that  war  had  l)een  de- 
clared. Gresham,  out  of  respect  for 
his  uncle,  said  nothing,  but  it  was 
easy  to  read  on  which  side  his  sympa- 
thies lay.  Mr,  Raynes'  countenance 
wore  an  air  of  supernatural  gravity, 
which  could  not,  however,  be  depend- 
ed upon,  for  when  this  was  the  case 
he  was  always  the  more  liable  to  facial 
convulsions. 

'  I  say  ignorant  pei'sons,'  continued 
Mr.  Walcot,  '  may  imagine  such  an 
experience  to  be  unique,  but  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  records 
of  Spiritualism  there  is  nothing  new 
in  it.  I  have  never  been  seized  in 
this  way,  as  some  have,  otit  of  doors, 
but  I  have  been  carried  out  of  the 
window  of  a  room  and  back  again 
through  another.' 

'  Tlirough  glass  and  all  1 '  inquired 
Mr.  Mayne,  with  the  air  of  a  Miss 
Rosa  Dai-tell  who  asks  '  merely  for 
information.' 


'  It  was  summer  time,  and  the  win- 
dows were  open,  sir.' 

'  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  cut 
yourself,' explained  Mr.  Mayne.  'You 
say  you  were  carried  by  unseen  hands. 
Now  if  they  were  unseen  how  did  you 
know  they  were  hands  1 ' 

'  I  felt  myself  balanced  upon  so 
many  finger  points.  If  you  have  ever 
played  the  body  in  the  child's  game  of 
"Take  breath  and  lift,"  which  is 
merely  science  in  sport,  you  will  un- 
derstand what  I  mean.' 

Sir  Robert  as  though  he  had  been 
recently  playing  the  game,  and  had 
therefore  the  most  lively  recollection 
of  it,  nodded  adhesion.  It  was  to 
him  that  Mr.  Dyneley  now  addressed 
himself,  partly  because  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  protest  against  his  infatu- 
ation, and  partly  because  he  had  not 
the  patience  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Walcot. 

'  I  don't  see,  even  now,  sir,  why  the 
points  should  have  been  finger-points,' 
he  said.  '  Your  brother-in-law  may 
have  associated  the  notion  in  his  mind 
with  being  lifted  by  the  hand,  because 
things  in  general  are  lifted  by  the 
hand.  But  the  theory  of  the  unseen 
hands  appears  to  me  as  unsubstantial 
as  the  hands  themselves.' 

'  Mr.  Dyneley  has  doubtless  no  ex- 
perience of  spirit  hands,'  observed 
Walcot,  carelessly ;  the  remark  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  one,  but  was  in 
reality  addressed  to  Sir  Robert. 

'  He  certainly  has  not,'  observed 
the  Curate,  in  a  tone  so  decisive  that 
it  seemed  to  convey  the  addition,  '  nor 
has  anybody  else  either.' 

'  I  have  seen  spirit  hands  myself,' 
observed  Sir  Robert,  speaking  with 
great  gravity,  and  in  accents  that 
trembled  with  emotion  ;  '  and  though 
I  have  never  experienced  what  Ferdi- 
nand has  just  described,  I  have  every 
reason — independently  of  his  word, 
which,  with  me,  at  all  events,  is  final 
-^to  credit  it,' 

'  No  one  wishes  to  doubt  a  gentle- 
man's word.  Sir  Robert,'  answered  the 
Curate,  gently,  '  but  in  a  personal  nar- 
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rativc  in  which  the  narrator  himself 
admits  the  fact  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  permis- 
sible to  suppose  that  he  has — invol- 
iintarily — deceived  himself,  or  has 
been  deceived.' 

'  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
on  those  who  have  described  the  mir- 
acles in  Holy  Writ,'  observed  Mr. 
Walcof 

'  I  must  really  object  to  place  your 
testimony— or  any  man's — upon  the 
same  ground  with  that  of  inspired 
writers,'  observed  the  Curate. 

'  I  think  when  "  tall  "  stories  of  any 
kind  are  told  in  the  first  person,'  add- 
ed Mayne,  '  that  they  should  be  pre- 
faced by  some  such  observation  as  "  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  had  I  not 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.'" 

'  Then  you  do  not  believe,  it  seems,' 
said  AValcot,  coolly,  '  Sir  Robert's  as- 
sertion that  he  has  seen  spirit  hands  ; 
you  think  it  a  "  tall  "  story. ' 

'  I  was  not  referring  to  Sir  Robert's 
statement,  which,  moreover,  is  less  in 
altitude  by  a  story  or  two,  than  your 
story.  If  you  insist  on  a  reply  as  to 
whether  I  believe  that  you  were  car- 
ried out  of  a  window  on  the  points  of 
unseen  fingei-s ' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Sir  Robert,  rising 
with  flushed  face,  '  I  must  beg  that 
this  discussion  be  discontinued.  Let 
us  join  the  ladies.' 

The  invitation  was  of  course  com- 
plied with  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  objectionable  topic  of 
conver.sation  should  not  be  revived 
elsewhere. 

'  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Raynes  in  a  low 
voice  to  Gresham  as  they  stood  toge- 
ther with  their  bncks  to  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  '  Mr.  Wal cot's  being  carried 
into  the  air,  ever  so  high — was  just  a 
little — eh  1 '  and  his  mouth  stretched 
into  such  a  grin  that  it  seemed  to  go 
all  round  his  head. 

'  It  was  a  big  lie,'  returned  Gres- 
ham, confidentially,  '  though  I  sincere- 
ly wish  it  had  been  true,  and  more.' 

'  How  so  ? ' 

'  We}l,  I  wish  the  spirit  hands  had 


not  only  taken  him  into   the  air  but 
forgotten  to  bi'ing  him  back  again.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AN  AWAKENED  CONSCIENCE. 

THE  '  intelligent  reader'  has,  with- 
out doubt,  observed  that  the  more 
peculiar  are  our  friends'  opinions,  the 
more  '  touchy  '  they  are  about  them  : 
that  their  sensitiveness,  in  fact,  varies 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  popularity 
of  their  theories.  Thus  one  may  ex- 
press one's  own  ideas  in  comparative 
safety  to  a  Tory  or  a  Radical ;  but  it 
is  highly  dangerous  to  venture  on  such 
a  course  with  a  Vegetarian,  or  a  Ri- 
tualist, or  a  Homoeopath.  Always  in 
expectation  of  ridicule,  these  good 
folks  scent  in  every  word  the  flavour 
of  offence,  and  woe  be  to  him  who 
treads  upon  the  tender  topic.  And 
of  all  susceptible  gentry  that  adorn 
our  planet,  the  believers  in  Spiritual- 
ism are  the  most  thin-skinned. 

Sir  Robert  Arden  was  not  only  a 
believer  but  a  devotee.  If  he  could 
not  aver  with  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance that  he  saw  as  much  of  his 
wife  (who  had  been  a  lady  of  fashion, 
and  of  whom  the  thing  might  there- 
fore have  been  said  without  great  exag- 
geration) since  she  was  dead,  as  he 
had  seen  in  her  lifetime,  his  thoughts 
were  more  fixed  upon  her  than  even 
when  she  was  alive ;  he  held  commu- 
nion with  her  or  believed  that  he  did 
so,  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  was,  in 
short,  in  spirit,  a  bigamist.  It  wns 
quite  true  that  lie  had  seen  her  hand, 
or  a  hand  that  he  believed  to  be  hers, 
stretched  out  towards  him  from  the 
abyss  of  Futurity,  and  even  with  a 
certain  ring  upon  it  which  established 
its  identity.  And  we  may  therefore 
imagine,  with  what  annoyance,  nay, 
with  what  pain  and  indignation,  he 
had  listened  to  the  sceptical,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous, remarks  of  Mr.  Mayne  and  the 
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Curate.  Greshara,  indeed,  had  not 
joined  them  in  their  expressions  of  dis- 
belief, but  the  incredulity,  and  some- 
thing more — a  pity  for  his  own  fe- 
vered fancies — that  he  had  read  in 
his  nephew's  face,  had  chafed  him  al- 
most beyond  endurance.  His  indig- 
nation could  only,  in  fact,  be  compared 
with  that  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  when 
he  failed  to  convince  those  dearest 
and  nearest  to  him  of  his  own  identity; 
but,  unlike  Kip,  Sir  Robert  had  one 
friend  at  hand  to  appreciate  his  posi- 
tion, to  understand  his  troubles,  and 
to  rouse  his  wrath  against  the  authors 
of  it.  In  the  dining-room  Sir  Robert's 
sense  of  the  duties  of  a  host  had  re- 
strained him  from  shewing  what  he 
felt  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had 
time  for  reflection,  his  kindly  nature 
had  suggested  to  him  that,  after  all,  it 
was  mere  ignorance  that  had  caused 
these  young  men  to  err,  and  no  inten- 
tion to  give  oflfence.  His  sense  of 
justice  even  caused  him  to  attempt  to 
put  himself  in  their  place,  and  look  at 
the  matter  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  which,  however,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, for  not  only  is  it  very  difticult  to 
regard  the  subject  next  one's  heart  ab 
extra,  but  also  he  was  of  course  ignor- 
ant of  the  real  reasons  of  the  antagon- 
ism that  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
matter  :  by  Mayne,  from  his  personal 
dislike  of  Walcot,  and  by  Dyneley 
from  the  indignation  he  felt  at  seeing 
his  host  so  fooled  by  his  unscrupulous 
relative. 

When  the  party  had  broken  up,  and 
Walcot  and  he  repaired  to  the  study 
together,  as  generally  happened,  to 
smoke  their  cigarettes  before  retiring 
for  the  night.  Sir  Robert  had  liidf  re- 
solved to  pass  over  the  affair,  and  if 
he  could  not  forget  the  pain,  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  him,  to  ignore  it. 
His  natural  courtesy,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  utter  a  few  words  of 
vicarious  ai)ology. 

'  1  am  deeply  grieved,  Ferdinand,' 
he  said,  '  that  I  should  have  been  the 
un voluntary  means  to  night  of  putting, 
I  do  not  say  an  insult — for  I  am  sure 


it  was  not  meant  as  such — Imt  a  rude- 
ness upon  you.' 

Mr.  Walcot  smiled  a  deprecatory 
smile,  and  tlirew  into  his  large  eyes  a 
look  of  interrogation. 

'  I  mean,  of  course,'  pursued  the 
baronet,  '  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
ray  evoking  your  testimony,  it  would 
not  have  been  received  with  such  dis- 
courtesy. ' 

'  My  dear  Arden,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,'  returned  the  other  in  a 
tone  in  which  indifference  and  gravity 
were  strangely  mingled,  '  the  thing 
matters  nothing.  1  am  too  much  ac- 
customed to  the  ribaldry  of  coarse  and 
brutal  natures  for  it  to  weigh  a  fea- 
ther's weight  with  me.  If  I  was  an- 
gi-y— and  I  confess  I  was  deeply  moved 
— it  was  upon  your  account,  not  mine. 
No  respect  was  owed  to  me  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  position  in  which  you 
stood  to  those  three  young  men,  the 
host  of  one  of  them,  the  patron  of  an- 
other, and  the  uncle  and  benefactor  of 
the  third,  their  contemptuous  recep- 
tion of  a  fact  personally  vouched  for 
by  yourself  was  most  offensive.' 

'  Never  mind,  never  mind,  Ferdi- 
nand,' put  in  Sir  Robert  quickly.  '  The 
thing  was  undoubtedly  not  in  good 
taste,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  think 
no  more  about  it.  If  you  are  ready 
to  pass  it  over,  it  certainly  does  not 
become  me  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  my  own  account,'  and  he  waved 
his  hand  as  though  dismissing  an  un- 
pleasant subject. 

'  You  are  above  all  petty  feelings,  I 
know,  Arden  ;  and  your  forgiveness  of 
these  persons,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, does  you  honour.  It  has  failed 
to  strike  you,  however,  that  others, 
however  willing,  however  disposed  to 
foi-give,  may  be  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  consequences  flowing  from 
this  outi-ageous  conduct.' 

*  Others  ? '  repeated  Sir  Robert,  in 
a  puzzled  tone  ;  '  eh,  I  see  ;  you  refer 
to  Mr.  Raynes.  You  think  that  I 
have  suffered  some  humiliation  in  his 
eyes  from  the  conduct  of  three  young 
men.      He  seemed  himself  to  be  by  no 
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means  a  scoffer.  Still  I  think  I  can 
afford  to  incur  the  commiseration  of 
Mr.  Eaynes,' 

And  Sir  Robert  drew  himself  up 
with  some  disdain. 

'  I  think  you  may,  Arden,'  answered 
Walcot,  smiling  gravely.  The  man  is 
a  buffoon,  and  intended  by  nature,  I 
believe,  to  grin  through  a  horse  collar. 
I  overheard  him  telling  Lady  Arden 
in  the  ^Y&vfmg-room , apropos  of  Frank, 
that  she  must  expect  him  to  give  her 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  ;  "  boys  will  be 
boys,'"  he  said,  "  and  it  does 'em  good; 
go  it  while  young  "  is  my  motto.' 

*  Go  it  while  young,'  repeated  Sir 
Robert.      '  Dear  me.' 

'  A  graceful  sentiment,  was  it  not, 
gracefully  expressed  1  No,  Arden  ;  I 
was  not  referring  to  Mr.  Raynes,  when 
I  spoke  of  "  others  "  being  influenced 
by  what  was  said  to  night,  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  volition.  Are 
you  not  aware  that  nothing  is  so  re- 
sented by  the  Spiritual  Nature  as 
scotiing  unrebuked  ?  It  was — I  do  not 
say  your  "  fault,"  but  your  agency 
which  brought  about  that  deplorable 
discussion ;  it  was  you,  however  in- 
voluntarily, who  drew  down  upon  the 
most  sacred  of  subjects  those  vulgar 
shafts  of  ridicule,  and  it  was  your 
place — you  must  permit  me  to  say — 
to  have  resented  them  with  vigour, 
ay,  and  rigour.' 

'  I  could  not  quarrel  with  men  un- 
der my  own  roof,  Ferdinand,  for  the 
expression  of  their  opinions.' 

'  It  was  not,  Arden,  in  my  poor 
judgment,'  returned  the  other,  speak- 
ing with  great  gravity,  '  a  question  of 
quarrel,  but  rather  a  matter  calling 
for  stern  and  swift  rebuke  ;  and  as  for 
the  expression  of  opinion,  surely  you 
would  be  the  first  to  repress  a  word 
of  indecency  or  irreverence  ;  and  was 
it  not  irreverence  to  express  an  open 
disbelief,  nay,  a  contemptuous  scorn 
for  an  experience  which  you  yourself 
have  told  me  has  formed  the  gi-eatest 
solace  of  your  life,  and  which  it  is 
your  highest  hope  may  be  vouchsafed 
enlargement  1    Since  you  avowed  that 


you  had  been  privileged  to  see  your 
lost  Madeline's  hand,  was  it  not  worth 
while  —  that  fact  being  denied  —  to 
maintain  it  ?  Or  do  you  flatter  your- 
self that  the  spirits  around  us  are  un- 
conscious of  our  moral  cowardice,  or 
unconcerned  for  the  great  truths  which 
it  is  their  mission  to  reveal  ? ' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  imply,  Ferdinand,' 
stammered  Sir  Robert,  with  intense 
emotion,  'that  I  may  have  involuntar- 
ily offended  Madeline  ?  Oh,  you  do  not 
know  her  nature  ;  moreover,  if  con- 
scious, as  you  say,  of  what  took  place, 
she  will  also  know  that  it  was  my  very 
reverence  that  forbade  my  discussing 

an  affair  in  which  she  her.self ' 

'  You  mistake  me  altogether,  Ar- 
den,' interrupted  the  other.  '  The 
matter — if  I  have  any  understanding 
of  it — does  not  concern  herself,  save 
in  our  gross  and  moral  sense  of  per- 
sonality, but  will  have  reference  to 
her  .spiritual  nature,  which  has,  as  it 
were,  been  outraged  in  your  presence, 
and  with  complete  impunity.  These 
matters  are  beyond  my  ken  as  they 
are  beyond  that  of  all  of  us ;  but  I 
fear,  Arden  —  I  greatly  fear  —  that 
your  communion  with  that  departed 
soul  has  ceased  for  ever.' 

'  What? '  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  with 
extreme  excitement ;  '  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  I  shall  now  not  see  her — 
that  I  have  thus  offended  her,  though 
I  acted  for  the  best — so  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pardon  ?  I  cannot 
believe  it.     It  is  not  justice.' 

'  That  is  the  cry  of  thousands,  Ar- 
den,' answered  the  other  calmly.  '"No 
one  knows,"  says  Holy  Writ  itself, 
"  how  oft  he  offendeth  ;  "  and  yet  if 
one  does  not  know,  one  would  think 
— in  justice — there  should  be  no  of- 
fence. That  is  the  argument  of  that 
cold  reason  which  those  silly  disjni- 
tants  of  to-night  would  fain  have  im- 
agined to  be  on  their  side.' 

'  Never  to  see  her,'  murmured  Sir 
Robert,  plaintively  ;  '  and  now  no 
more  even  to  hear  her,  or  to  be  con- 
scious of  her  sweet  presence.  It  is  a 
cruel  sentence,  Ferdinand.' 
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'  It  is  not  mine,  Arden.  I  have  no 
authority  to  pronounce  it  ;  and,  for 
aught  1  know,  it  has  not  been  pro- 
nounced. I  have  only  expressed  my 
fears.  It  is  unreasonable  to  reproach 
me.' 

'  1  will  not ;  I  do  not ;  I  reproach 
myself,'  said  the  unhappy  man,  strik- 
ing his  breast  with  a  feeble  hand. 
'  Oh,  what  is  it,  think  you,  she  would 
have  me  do  1' 

'  I  know  not.  You  will  learn— if 
it  be  permitted  you  to  do  so — in  due 
time.  But  if  any  o})portunity  of  grace 
is  granted  you,  beware,  I  charge  you, 
how  you  place  in  the  balance,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  dead,  any  earthly 
considerations,  such  as  those  to  which 
you  have  just  now  shown  yourself  so 
subservient.  Men  were  bidden  of  old 
to  give  up  for  the  true  faith  the  very 
children  of  their  loins ;  of  you  no 
such  sacrifice  can  be  demanded  ;  but 
it  may  be  you  will  have  to  choose, 
once  and  forever,  between  the  calls  of 
this  world  and  of  the  next,  between 
convention  and  duty,  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.' 

'  I  have  made  uiy  choice  already, 
Ferdinand,'  said  Sir  Robert  solemnly. 

'  Therein  you  have  done  well,  Ar- 
den,' returned  the  other,  taking  the 
other's  hand  impressively ;  '  let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  it  may  not  be  one 
of  those  good  resolves  which  mortals 
make  too  late.  Good  night,  and  gra- 
cious dreams.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    HEAVENLY    VISIOX. 

1  T  was  late  when  Walcot  bade  his 
-I  brother-in-law  'good-night,'  but 
Sir  Robert  .showed  no  sign  of  retiring. 
He  paced  his  room,  with  thoughtful 
face  and  bowed  down  head,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  not  with  the  quick 
tread  of  impatience,  but  with  slow 
steps  that  ever  and  anon  lialted — when 
he  would  listen  with  attentive  face  to 
the  autumn  wind  that  swept  the  pane 


without,  and  to  the  rain  that  beat  sul- 
lenly against  it.  It  was  at  that  win- 
dow he  had  heard  the  mystic  voice, 
but  now  there  was  no  other  sound 
there  save  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  Na- 
ture. Presently  he  took  up  his  bed 
candle,  and  opening  a  little  door  as- 
cended by  a  spiral  staircase,  built  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  to  his  dres- 
sing-room, from  whence  he  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  with  some  sheets  of 
writing  paper  in  his  hand.  As  he 
reopened  the  little  door  his  face  ex- 
hibited an  intense  astonishment  ;  a 
pair  of  wax  candles  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly left  burning  on  his  desk  when 
he  left  the  room  had,  in  his  absence, 
been  extinguished. 

The  study  was  a  large  npartment, 
and  the  light  he  carried  with  him  only 
partially  illumined  it ;  he  stood  gaz- 
ing into  the  darker  part  with  a  vague 
look  of  expectancy  and  alarm.  Once 
he  stepped  forward  as  though  he  would 
have  explored  this  shrouded  space, 
but  he  altered  his  mind,  or  perhaps 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  relit 
the  candles  from  the  one  he  carried. 
When  he  had  done  so  he  looked 
quickly  up,  uttered  a  low  cry,  half 
joy,  half  fear,  and  then  fell  back  into 
his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  eagerly 
before  him. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
and  close  to  the  wall,  stood  a  young 
woman  in  a  gray  dress,  with  a  belt 
fastened  by  two  silver  eagles.  She 
was  small  of  stature  and  very  slight ;. 
her  complexion  was  dark,  and  her 
hair,  which  was  short  and  curly  like 
a  boy's,  though  very  fine,  was  Vjlack 
as  night ;  V)ut  her  face  was  very  pale. 

'  Madeline  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dearef-:t,'  returned  a  low  and 
gentle  voice,  '  it  is  I.' 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  Sir  Rob- 
ert devoured  her  with  his  eyes,  but 
seemed  to  be  deprived  alike  of  speech 
and  motion,  as  though  that  one  word 
of  his  had  cost  him  half  his  vital 
powers.  Presently  the  woman,  still 
standing  where  she  was,  passed  her 
hand  to  and  fro  slowly  over  her  brow. 
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'  It  is  unnecessary,'  he  murmured  ; 

*  though  the  memory  of  that  dear  sign 
is  sweet  to  me.  I  have  no  doubts — 
but  only  fears.' 

*  It  is  well,'  she  answered,  solemnly. 

*  I  am  not  as  I  was  ;  and  though  I 
never  could  harm  you,  willingly, -it  is 
perilous  for  you  to  approach  me.' 

'Are  you  ha])py,  Madeline?'  in- 
quired he,  in  trembling  tones. 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  a  gentle 
sigh  just  reached  his  ears  and  died 
there,  '  I  am  not  unhappy.' 

'  I  knew  it — for  it  is  impossible  that 
your  spirit  can  be  otherwise  than 
among  the  blessed  ;  but  your  face  is 
sorrowful.  There  is  something  that 
troubles  you  upon  another  account. 
Can  I  remove  that  trouble  1 ' 

'  You  can. ' 

'  Is  it  connected  with  your  brother 
Ferdinand  1 ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Not  with  me,  sweet  spirit,  surely ; 
who  would  spend  my  last  breath  to 
give  you  ease. ' 

'  Yes,  with  you. ' 

Sir  Robert  groaned  and  hid  his 
face.  '  Oh,  Madeline,'  he  murmured, 
'  I  feared  it.' 

There  was  again  silence  for  a  time, 
which  he  was  again  the  first  to  break. 

'  I  have  been  looking  into  my  soul, 
sweet  spirit,  for  the  records  of  my 
love  for  you,  and  they  are  unsullied. 
Still  I  may  have  wronged  you  una- 
wares. Is  it  painful  to  you  to  tell 
me  how,  that  I  may  amend  my  way's  1 ' 

'  It  is  not  painful ;  but  our  speech 
to  mortals  is  limited.  We  are  for- 
bidden to  say  all  we  would.' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  I  understand  ;  your 
words  are  px-ecious,  as  indeed  I  feel 
them  to  be  ;  each  syllable  a  jewel, 
each  sigh  for  our  poor  sakos  like 
blessed  balm.     Oh  !  gracious  s])irit.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  yearning 
devotion  that  drew  from  her  another 
gentle  sigh. 

'  It  cannot  be  my  second  marriage 
that  has  offended  you,'  he  went  on, 
'for  it  was  your  last  wish  that  I  should 
wed.' 


The  apparition  smiled  a  sweet  sad 
smile,  and  waved  a  deprecatory  hand. 

'  You  have  never  ofi'ended  me, 
Robert.' 

'  Ah,  then  Ferdinand  was  right,'  he 
exclaimed.  '  I  have  offended  against 
the  law  of  your  being — and  the  law- 
givers. I  sat  silent,  while  men  blas- 
phemed against  it.  I  associated  my- 
self with  the  enemies  of  the  Faith  and 
of  the  Truth.' 

The  apparition  bowed  its  head,  and 
stood  motionless  with  eyes  closed,  and 
chin  resting  upon  her  breast,  beneath 
which  her  hands  were  folded.  The 
wind  and  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  silence  of  midnight  reigned  in 
their  stead. 

'  You  are  praying  for  me,  Made- 
line ;  you  are  asking  forgiveness  for 
me  of  the  Powers  I  have  offended,' 
continued  Sir  Robert,  earnestly.  '  Oh, 
blessed  Spirit.  Henceforth,  I  promise 
you,  they  shall  have  nothing  to  com 
plain  of.  I  will  right  them,  if  it  he 
necessary,  with  the  strong  hand.  No 
scoffer  shall  i-aise  his  voice  in  my  pres- 
ence without  rebuke — ay,  and  pun- 
ishment. Your  sweet  face  is  still  sad, 
Madeline.  Can  I  do  aught  to  make 
it  otherwise?  Ferdinand  warned  me 
the  other  day  to  be  as  wax  in  your 
loving  hands,  if  so  be  they  shouM 
deign  to  mould  me.  But,  alas,  I 
know  not  how  to  shape  myself  aright.' 

The  apparition  made  no  sign,  but 
stood  in  precisely  the  same  attitvtde, 
a  very  monument  of  sorrowful  tender- 
ness, 

*  Oh,  Madeline,  let  me  know  your 
wiishes  ;  do  not  fear  the  pain  that  they 
may  cause  me.  They  were  always  a 
law  unto  me,  when  you  were  on  earth, 
is  it  likely  that  they  should  have  less 
force  with  me  now  1  There  was  a 
time  when  you  could  never  think 
harshly  of  any  one,  or  advise  me  to 
do  a  harsh  action  ;  but  now  that  you 
are  the  mouthpiece  of  the  heavenly 
powers,  it  may  be  your  unwilling  duty 
to  deal  more  sternly  ;  if  so,  I  shall 
know  how  to  obey  you.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  formed  other  ties,  and  dear 
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ones ;  but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do 
your  bidding,  even  tliough  it  snaps 
my  heartstrings.  Speak,  dearest, 
speak  ;  in  what  can  I  pleasure  those 
who  send  you,  or  solace  you  /  ' 

She  slowly  disengaged  one  of  her 
folded  palms  and  j)ointed  towards 
him. 

'  You  hold  in  your  hand,  Robert, 
the  means  of  doing  i-ight  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead.' 

'  Ah,  true  ;  it  is  my  will.  T  brought 
it  down  to-night  for  final  scrutiny.  I 
had  doubts  and  scruples,  which  will 
now  ])e  resolved  for  me  beyond  ques- 
tion. You  will  set  me  right,  Made- 
line, where  otherwise,  perchance, 
through  moral  weakness,  I  might  err.' 
'  Nay,  dear  one,  nay,'  returned  the 
apparition  ;  '  it  is  no  task  for  those 
who  have  shaken  off  their  earthly 
burthen  to  deal  with  di'oss.  Let  your 
own  conscience — but  always  having 
the  furtherance  of  your  s})iritvial  faith 
in  view — be  your  guide  ;  give  no  oc- 
casion for  the  scoffer  to  rejoice  ;  spare 
not,  though  without  resentment,  to 
chasten  hiin.' 

Sir  Robert  bowed  his  head,  but  his 
face  was  troubled  ;  even  in  that  aw- 
ful presence  his  gentle  nature  asserted 
itself  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. 

'  There  is  enough  and  to  spare  for 
all,'  he  pleaded.  '  I  have  made  full 
provision  for  him  who  is  near  and 
dear  to  you  ;  I  owed  him  much  upon 
my  own  account,  but  it  was  the  know- 
ledge that  Ferdinand  was  your  bro- 
ther, Madeline,  which  has  most  made 
him  mine.' 

'  I  ask  nothing  for  Ferdinand,'  she 
answered  gravely.  '  Nothing,  that  is, 
for  his  own  needs  ;  but  it  rests  with 
you  how  powerful  an  instrument  he 
may  be  made  for  good.' 

'  I  understand,  my  darling.  It  shall 
be  done  as  though  your  own  hands  did 
it.  Can  I  do  aught  else  to  vshow  my 
ilevotion  to  you — well  (for  she  had 
raised  a  de])recatory  hand) — to  the 
good  cause.  I  love  it,  I  respect  it, 
Madeline  ;  but  my  love  for  you — such 


an  expression  can  be  no  disloyalty — 
is  paramount.' 

She  smiled  a  sad  but  gracious  smile. 
'You  are  mortal  still,'  she  said. 

'  Would  that  I  were  otherwise,'  he 
answered  gravely.  '  I  wear  my  earthly 
garment  with  impatience;  it  is  old 
and  worn,  and  sad  of  hue  ;  when,  oh  ! 
when  shall  I  meet  you,  dearest,  as 
spirit  to  spirit,  without  this  film, 
which  I  am  fox'bidden  to  pierce,  be- 
tween us.' 

'  That  is  beyond  my  ken,  Robert,' 
was  the  solemn  reply  ;  '  nor  if  I  knew 
it,  would  it  be  permitted  me  to  reveal 
it.  Something,  however,  I  know, 
which  it  is  lawful  to  hint  of.  If  you 
would  wait  Heaven's  good  time — as 
is  your  duty — in  this  earthly  sphere, 
you  must  leave  Halcombe.' 

'  Indeed  !  what  danger  lurks  here?' 
'  I  said  naught  of  danger.'    For  the 
first  time  the  spirit's  voice  had  some- 
thing of  reproach  in  it. 

'  Forgive  me,  Madeline  ;  it  should 
be,  indeed,  enough  to  receive  such 
sracious  warn  in  of.  without  cavil.  I 
will  go,  as  Ferdinand  has  advised  me. 
Next  to  you,  I  look  to  him  for  coun- 
sel ;  but  to  you  first  and  foremost. 
When  I  have  done  all  that  you  require 
of  me,  may  I  reverently  hope  that 
your.presence  may  be  again  vouchsafed 
to  my  mortal  eyes  ? ' 

'  You  may,  Robert.  I  have  been 
always  near  you,  and  feel  myself 
drawn  nearer,  thanks  to  your  good 
resolves.  It  is  a  sign  that  others  have 
heard  them.     Listen  ! ' 

A  soft  gentle  melody  began  to  fill 
the  room.  The  apparition  lifted  both 
her  hands  on  high.  '  My  blessing 
rest  upon  you.'  Sir  Robert  bowed 
his  head,  while  the  faint  music  gi'ew 
and  grew  till  the  unseen  performers 
seemed  to  be  at  his  very  side,  then 
suddenly  sank  and  ceased. 

He  looked  up,  and  the  vision  had 
vanished. 

With  trembling  limbs  he  approached 
the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and  con- 
vinced himself  that  it  had  really  gone. 
Then  he   sat   down  at  his   desk,   and 
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wrote  and  wrote  till  the  caniUes  be- 
gan to  burn  low  in  their  sockets  ;  ever 
and  anon  he  paused,  as  if  in  doubt, 
or  as  though  to  catch  some  hoped-for 
sound  ;  then  with  a  sigh  that  alone 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  he 
would  toil  on. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    LIGHT    IN    THE    FARMYARD. 

IF  a  due  ap|)recirttion  of  one's  own 
merits  is  necessary,  as  is  gener- 
ally understood,  to  our  getting  on  in 
the  world,  and  attaining  eminence  in 
our  profession,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Rev.  John  Dyneley  would  never  have 
been  a  Bishop,  nor  even  a  Dean.  And 
with  his  personal  modesty  he  com- 
bined a  tenderness  for  other  people's 
feelings  which  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
fatal  to  worldly  success.  If  he  did 
anything  by  accident  (for  it  was  never 
done  on  purpose)  to  oft'end  or  annoy  a 
fellow-creature,  the  remembrance  of 
it  interfered  with  his  appetite  and 
even  his  sleep  till  he  had  apologized 
or  made  amends.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, then,  with  what  feelings  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  at  the  Manor 
Farm  on  the  night  of  that  little  din- 
ner-party at  the  Hall,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  wounded  the  sus- 
ceptiljilities  of  one  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  regard  that  was  almost  re- 
verence ;  for  that  he  had  done  so  was 
evident  enough,  tlirough  all  the  gloss 
which  Sir  Robert,  in  the  character  of 
host,  had  courteously  put  upon  the 
affair.  And  yet  the  Curate's  con- 
science did  not  reproach  him  for  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  it  had  again  and  again  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  make  some  ef- 
fort to  open  Sir  Robert's  eyes  to  the 
superstition  he  was  known  to  cherish, 
and,  if  such  an  opportunity  as  had  of- 
fered itself  had  been  neglected,  he  felt 
that  his  silence  would  have  been  base 
and  cowardly.  His  language  and 
manner  to   Mr.  Walcot  could  not,  it 


is  true,  have  been  termed  conciliatory ; 
nor  had  he  intended  them  to  be  so  ; 
he  had  fully  meant  them  to  express 
the  scorn  and  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
man  and  his  machinations  ;  but  un- 
fortunately Sir  Robert  had  regarded 
them  as  l)eing  addressed  to  himself. 

It  was  a  case  of  '  Love  me,  love  my 
cur,'  as  Mayne  phrased  it ;  and  they 
had  both  trodden  rather  heavily  on 
the  cur's  tail. 

'  Whatever  ha[)})ens,  thut.,  at  least, 
is  a  satisfactory  incident,'  the  young 
man  had  argued,  but  without  afford- 
ing much  comfort  to  the  Curate. 

Perhaps,  besides  his  feelings  of 
friendship  for  Sir  Robert,  the  reflec- 
tion occurred  to  him  that  the  Baronet 
was  the  arbiter  of  Evelyn  Nicoll's 
destinies  ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  that 
was  a  secondary  matter.  His  chief 
trouble  was  that  in  Sir  Robert's  eyes 
he  must  have  seemed  to  repay  his  un- 
interrupted kindness  and  considera- 
tion with  ingratitude.  The  method 
by  which  Walcot  had  affected  to  trans- 
fer the  Curate's  incredulity  from  him- 
self to  Sir  Robert  had  been  coarse  and 
impudent,  but  it  was  clear  that  it  had 
succeeded  ;  not  a  word  had  the  latter 
said  to  any  one  of  the  three  young 
men  after  they  left  the  dining-room  ; 
and,  on  the  dej)arture  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raynes,  he  had  withdrawn  to  his 
study  withovit  so  much  as  a  '  good- 
evening.' 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Dyneley  left 
the  Hall  that  night,  but  he  was  in  no 
humour  for  sleep  ;  and  on  reaching 
home  he  exchanged  his  evening  clothes 
for  an  out-door  suit,  and  quickly  let- 
ting himself  out  of  doors,  betook  him- 
self, as  his  custom  was  when  anything 
troubled  him,  to  the  breezy  moor  for 
a  'constitutional.'  For  my  part,  I 
envy  the  men — and  their  legs — who 
have  the  power  '  to  walk  off"'  annoy- 
ance as  though  it  were  a  physical  ail- 
ment ;  and  there  are  many  who  can. 
The  Rev.  John  Dyneley,  for  example, 
returned  upon  this  occasion  from  his 
solitary  '  stretcher  '  almost  in  a  state 
of  mental  convalescence  ;  he  had  per- 
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suaded  himself  that  the  thing  would 
'  blow  over,'  and  that  Sir  Robert 
would  meet  him  next  morning  with 
his  usual  hearty  greeting,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

It  was  morning  already  by  the 
clock,  though  darkness  and  deepest 
night  still  reigned  in  Halcombe  Val- 
ley. The  villagers  kept  wholesome 
hours,  and  all  lights,  save  those  at  the 
Hall,  were  wont  to  Vje  extinguished 
■well  nigh  as  early  as  in  the  old  curfew 
days.  At  two  in  the  morning,  there- 
fore, the  S])ectacle  of  a  light  moving 
about  the  rickyard  of  the  Manor  Fai-m, 
which  was  now  revealed  to  the  Cu- 
rate's eye,  partook  almost  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  portent.  If  Halcombe  had 
been  marshy  he  would  have  taken  it 
for  a  Will  of  the  WLsp,  especially  as 
its  movements  were  intermittent  ;  it 
glinted  for  a  second,  and  then  disap- 
peared ;  and  then  shone  again  only  to 
be  hidden. 

Dyneley  at  once  concluded  that  it 
was  a  lantern  shielded  by  a  cloak. 
There  was  neither  distress  in  the  lo- 
cality nor  discontent,  yet  somehow 
the  word  '  incendiarism  '  involuntar- 
ily suggested  itself  to  him.  It  was 
very  unlikely,  but  not  more  so  than 
that  the  light  should  be  there  at  all  ; 
aiid,  as  we  have  said,  its  proceedings 
were  not  those  of  an  honest  light.  If 
aught  had  disturbed  Gilbert  Holme, 
and  caused  him  to  take  cognizance  of 
his  property  at  such  an  hour,  it  would 
not  have  behaved  in  that  erratic  fash- 
ion. The  young  farmer  might  possi- 
bly have  made  some  personal  enemy, 
who,  with  the  ignorance  characteristic 
of  the  rustic  villain,  was  about  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  him  by  de- 
stroying what  the  Insurance  Company 
'Would  have  to  I'oplace. 

Gilbert  Holme,  as  his  lodger  knew, 
had  his  faults  and  his  weakness  ;  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  late 
seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor; 
but  he  was  a  good-natured,  hearty 
young  fellow  ;  honest  as  the  day,  so 
far  as  Dyneley  knew,  and  certainly 
not  one  to  have  willingly  harmed  any 


man.  Moreover,  he  was  known  to  be 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  this  in- 
famous attempt — if  so  it  should  ])rove 
— to  increase  them,  made  the  Curate 
doubly  indignant.  From  where  he 
stood,  it  was  a  less  distance  to  the 
farm  than  to  the  rickyard,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  natural  instinct 
of  all  those  excellent  persons  whose 
practice  it  is  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness to  apprise  Gilbert  Holme  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him,  and  leave 
him  to  take  his  own  measures  to  avert 
it. 

The  Rev.  John  Dyneley,  however, 
was  of  a  disposition  so  bizarre  and 
quaint,  that  he  would  invariably  put 
his  duty  to  his  neighbour  in  the  lirst 
place,  and  his  duty  to  himself  in  the 
second,  or  even  lower  still  in  the  scale 
of  motive  ;  and  allowing  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  rick- 
yard might  be  in  flames  before  he 
could  give  any  warning  to  its  proprie- 
tor, he  vaiilted  ligbtly  over  the  wall 
by  the  roadside,  and  dashed  across  the 
four-acre  field  which  communicated 
with  the  spot  in  question.  He  had  a 
stout  stick  and  a  stouter  heart,  and 
with  those  two  things,  even  in  these 
days  of  moral  influence  (and  revol- 
vers), good  work  can  still  be  done. 

Although  the  Curate  ran  so  fleetly, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  feather-weight, 
but  the  grass  and  scattered  straw  pre- 
vented his  footsteps  from  being  heard, 
so  that  he  came  upon  the  supposed 
delinquent  without  warning.  This 
was  a  man  of  middle  height,  slouched 
in  a  cloak,  and  he  was  at  that  very 
moment  engaged  in  thrusting  into  the 
rick,  by  which  he  was  stooping,  a 
tallow  candle.  It  was  not  a  lighted 
candle  ;  but,  as  the  new  comer  at  once 
perceived,  was  presently  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  conflagation,  and  keep 
it  going,  if  the  materials  of  the  rick 
itself  should  not  prove  sufficiently 
combustible. 

The  Curate  also  noticed  with  a  gi-im 
smile  (for  he  could  now  afford  to 
smile,  since  he  had  arrived  in  time) 
that  the  incendiary  had  so  contrived 
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mattei-s  that  the  ricks  only  should  be 
burned,  and  the  dwelling-house  spared, 
perhaps  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Curate's  own  possessions,  since  one  so 
malignant  was  very  unlikely  to  have 
taken  pains  to  spare  his  enemy. 

Dyneley  stood  over  the  stooping  man, 
with  his  cudgel  sloped  over  his  shoul- 
der, ready  to  strike  if  it  should  be 
necessary.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
had  he  wished  to  take  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage, for  the  fellow  was  a  bung- 
ler at  his  evil  work;  the  Curate  noticed, 
moreover,  that  his  hand  shook — whe- 
ther with  guilt,  or  fear,  or  some 
physical  ailment — as  he  strove  to  open 
the  door  of  the  lantern,  and  when  he 
did  so,  the  wind  blew  out  the  light. 
He  had,  however,  a  box  of  matches, 
and  having,  struck  one,  had  relit  the 
wick,  and  was  twisting  up  a  piece  of 
paper  wherewith  to  set  fire  to  the 
straw,  when  Dyneley  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

The  man  sprang  up,  and  was  about 
to  fall  furiously  upon  him  when  he 
recognised  the  face  of  the  Cui-ate,  and 
threw  up  his  hands  with  a  piercing 
cry. 

'  Gilbert  Holme,  what  ai'e  you  doing 
here  % '  inquired  the  other,  slowly. 

At  this  the  young  farmer  strove  to 
recover  himself.  '  This  is  a  pretty 
question,'  he  said,  with  a  thin  laugh, 
'  to  ask  of  a  man  in  his  own  farmyard. 
If  you  must  know,  Mr.  Dyneley,  I 
thought  there  were  some  queer  people 
about  the  house — but  it  turns  out  that 
it  was  only  you.' 

'  When  you  were  touched,  why  did 
you  cry  out  "  My  God  V" 

'  Because  you  startled  me  so.' 
'  No,  that  was  not  the  reason.  It 
was  because  you  felt  the  eye  of  Man 
was  on  your  crime.  Poor  fool !  as 
though  God  could  not  see  you  without 
my  standing  V)y.  You  were  going  to 
burn  down  the  ricks.' 

'  What,  my  own  ricks  ?  You  have 
called  me  a  fool,  but  that  would  be  a 
fool's  trick,  indeed.' 

'  If  that  was  not  your  intention,, 
why  did  you  thrust  th'^t  tallow  candle 


in   yonder,   and   for  what  were  you 
lighting  that  piece  of  paper  ? ' 

It  woidd  have  jjuzzled  Machiavelli, 
or  a  London  thief,  to  have  ex[)lained 
this  circumstance  upon  the  instant. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Holme  fell  back  upon  the 
laws  of  property,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  subject. 

'  I  suppose  a  man  can  do  what  he 
likes  on  his  own  land,  with  his  own 
wheat. ' 

'  What,  burn  his  ricks  down  when 
they  are  insured  1  Do  not  bandy 
words  with  me,  sir.  I  don't  know 
what  your  motive  was,  except  that  it 
was  a  bad  one  ;  but  I  know  you  medi- 
tated a  crime.' 

'Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me,' 
cried  the  wretched  man,  suddenly  fall- 
ing upon  his  knees,  and  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands,  from  which  the  other 
had  snatched  the  lantern.  He  was 
treml)ling  in  every  limb,  and  had 
burst  into  tears  ;  partly  because  he  was 
really  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  ]jartly  because  the  stimulus  of  the 
brandy  he  had  taken  to  prime  himself 
for  his  evil  act  had  evaporated.  Of 
this  last  fact  the  Curate  was  unaware, 
and  touched  with  his  penitence  and 
affright,  he  said,  '  Heaven  has  already 
been  merciful  to  you,  Gilbert  Holme, 
since  it  has  moved  me  to  keep  silence 
about  this  night's  work.  Rise  up, 
and  follow  me  within  doors.' 

This  the  other  did,  like  a  dog,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  obedience,  but  in  a 
certain  dumb  confidence  in  the  other's 
leading  which  his  manner  exhibited. 

'  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Mr. 
Dyneley,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am  not 
worthy  of  it.  I  have  earned  no  ser- 
vice at  your  hands  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  harm  you.' 

'  To  harm  me  1 '  answered  the  Cu- 
rate, in  surprise,  '  I  cannot  think 
that.' 

'  No  ;  nor  would  any  one  else,  since 
you  have  always  stood  my  friend. 
But  oh,  Mr.  Dyneley,  I  was  in  the 
Devil's  hands.' 

'  You  were,  some  minutes  ago,  no 
doubt,'  answered  the  other  cheerily 
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'  but  let    us  hope   you   have  escaped 
from  tliein.' 

No,  no,  I  don't  mean  Mm,  but  an- 
other, and  a  worse  one.  He  that  set 
me  against  you  (though  I  did  not  wish 
it),  and  put  me  as  a  S})y  uj)on  you, 
and  told  me  to  pick  up  all  that  1  could 
to  your  discredit  in  the  village,  and 
that  if  I  could  liiid  nothing  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  me.' 

'  Gilbert  Holuie,'  said  the  Curate, 
gravel}',  '  you  have  been  drinking  ;  if 
you  do  not  give  that  up  you  are  a  lost 
man.' 

'  Drinking  ? — Yes,'  returned  the 
wretched  man,  with  a  certain  passion- 
ate desperation.  '  You  would  drink  if 
you  had  become,  body  and  soul,  the 
slave  of  u  villain.  I  did  wrong,  or  I 
should  never  have  put  myself  in  his 
poMcr,  but  my  punishment  is  greater 
than  is  just,  greater  than  1  can  bear.' 

They  had  now  reached  the  Curate's 
parlour,  and  he  had  lit  a  candle,  and 
stood  regarding  his  late  companion 
with  incredulous  amazement.  '  Here, 
take  a  glass  of  water,  man  ;  it  will 
clear  your  l)rain,'  he  presently  said  ; 
'  then  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  if  you 
really  have  ajiy thing  to  tell,  and  are 
not  stark,  staring  mad.' 

'  Mad  1  It  is,  you  may  well  say,  a  won- 
der that  I  am  not  mad,  seeing  what  I 
have  gone  through,  since — since  the 
day  I  tried  to  cheat  Sir  Robert ;  and 
after  all  it  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
trusses  of  hay.' 

'  You  only  tried,  then  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,  sir,  I  did  cheat  him,  biit 
not  for  ten  times  the  value,'  answered 
the  other  naively,  '  if  I  had  but  known, 
would  I  have  fallen  into  that  villain's 
hands.' 

'  You  mean,  Mr.  Walcot  1  He 
found  you  out  then  1 ' 

'  Yes,  and  he  will  find  out  that  I 
have  told  you  so  ;  and  then  life  will 
not  be  worth  living  any  longer.' 

'  Never  mind,  Mr.  Walcot,'  said  the 
Curate,  encouragingly,  '  tell  me  all 
exactly  as  it  happened,  and  1  promise 
you,  it  shall  be  none,  the  worse  for 
you.     Only  it  must  be  the  truth.' 


'  Well,  sir,  1  had  lost  money — no 
matter  how,  it  had  to  be  paid — and  1 
had  a  bill  to  meet.  And  I  sold  the 
Squire  a  rick  and  a  half  of  hay  for 
two  i-icks  That  was  the  one  dishonest 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  though 
that  devil  laughed  and  sneered  at  me 
for  saying  so  ;  but  there,  I  might  as 
well  have  pleaded  to  a  millstone.' 

'  You  say  one  dishonest  thing,  Gil- 
bert ;  what  then  do  you  call  what  you 
were  going  to  do  to-niglit  ? ' 

'  Well,  that  was  dishonest  too,  sir, 
but  then,  thanks  to  you,  I  didn't  do 
it.  The  fact  is,  1  had  another  bill  to 
meet  next  montli — and  a  pretty  big 
one.  And  if  1  sold  my  licks  1  should 
have  lost  money,  and,  what  is  worse 
just  now,  my  credit,  too;  whereas  the 
insurance  company — which  is  as  ricli 
as  rich ' 

'  1  see,'  interrupted  the  other,, 
drily.  '  You  need  not  make  bad 
worse  by  defending  it  with  rotten  ar- 
guments. Let  us  leave  the  rick  ques- 
tion— though  it  is  a  most  serious  one 
• — and  contine  ourselves  to  the  crime 
you  have  actually  committed.  I  may 
not  feel  called  u}jon  to  take  any  steps 
against  you  in  the  one  case,  l)ut  it  was 
Mr.  Walcot's  bounden  duty  to  do  so 
in  the  other.' 

'  Yes,  but  what  steps  1  He  makes 
a  slave  of  me  for  his  own  purposes. 
And  don't  su])pose  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  anything  wrong  to  cause  him  to 
giind  one ;  why,  there's  poor  Master 
Frank ' 

'  Ah,  what  about  him  ? '  put  in  the 
Curate,  sharply,  for  the  other  had 
stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  with  a  frightened  air. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  although 
he  murders  me  for  it ;  for,  mind  you, 
he  will  find  it  out  as  he  does  every- 
thing. He  is  everywhere  and  can 
hear  and  see,  like  the  old  one  himself, 
just  when  one  thinks  one  is  most  se- 
cure. Master  Frank,  1  say,  who  nevci 
hurt  a  human  being,  nor  yet  an  ani- 
mal, nor  did  any  wrong  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  as  much  in  Walcot's  hands 
as  I  am.     The   poor  child  thinks  he- 
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can  send  him  to  gaol  for  murder — 
though  young  Jem  Grroad  is  alive  and 
well,  and  only  I'olled  into  the  mill 
stream  because  the  bridge  was  slip- 
j)ery.  I  saw  it  all  with  my  own  eyes; 
only  that  devil  says,  "  You  shut  your 
mouth,  and  let  me  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter my  own  way."  And  his  way  is 
with  old  Groad's  assistance  to  keep 
that  poor  boy  in  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness from  morning  to  night,  for  fear 
of  his  being  punished  for  a  crime  that 
has  never  been  committed.  When  I 
think  of  my  being  a  party  to  that 
wickedness — and  look  at  Master 
Frankie's  hollow  cheeks ' 

'  It  is  incredible,  it  is  impossible,' 
interrupted  the  Curate,  opening  and 
shutting  his  hands,  as  he  walked 
hastily  to  and  fro.  '  This  man  must 
be  a  devil.' 

'  No,  sir,  he  is  the  Devil,'  rejilied  his 
companion.  '  The  Other  One  is  not  to 
be  named  in  the  same  breath  of  sul- 
phur. ' 

'  But  how  could  the  gardener  be 
induced  to  join  such  an  abominable 
scheme.' 

'  Oh,  Groad ;  well  he  is  not  a  sweet 
thing  in  gai'deners  himself,  sir  ;  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Walcot 
has  got  him  in  some  vice  or  another, 
like  myself,  and  has  only  to  turn  a 
screw.' 

'  What  on  earth  can  be  his  motive 
for  such  villany  ? '  murmured  Dyneley, 
half  aloud. 

'  Motive,  sir  !  Why  what  is  the 
Other  One's  motive,  if  you  come  to 
that  1  Why  he  likes  to  get  people  into 
his  })Ower,  and  make  them  miserable, 
of  course  ;  and  the  better  people  are, 
and  the  higher  they  are  out  of  his 
reacli,  the  more  he  hates  them — that 
is  why  he  detests    ijou,   Mr.  Dyneley.' 

'  1  will  consider  that  a  compliment 
then,'  said  the  Curate  drily,  'and  owe 
him  no  grudge  upon  my  own  account. 
But  this  matter  of  Master  Frank's 
must  be  looked  to,  and  that  at  once. 
Now  do  you  go  to  bed,  Gilbert,  and 
leave  me  to  think  out  how  it  had  best 
be   done  ;    and  rest   secure  that   you 


shall  come  to  no  harm  for  what  you 
have  done  or  said  to-night.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Dyneley,  how  shall  I  ever 
repay  you  for  your  kindness — and 
your  mercy  ! '  cried  the  young  farmer, 
'  I  feel  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off  my 
chest  already  ;  I  can  breathey?-ee  .' ' 

'  Well,  if  you  think  you  owe  me 
anything,  Gilbert,  the  way  to  please 
me  best  will  be  to  forsake  your  great- 
est enemy.' 

'  Forsake  him,  sir  !  I  would  give 
him  up  to  the  hangman  to-morrow  : 
and  if  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it, 
would  volunteer  to  pull  his  legs.' 

'  It  is  not  Mr.  Walcot,  who  is  your 
greatest  enemy,  Gilbert,'  returned  the 
Curate,  gravely  ;  '  it  is  the  spirit  Hask.' 

'  I'll  never  touch  it  again,  sir,  so 
help  me ' 

'  Make  no  rash  promises,'  inter- 
rupted the  Curate,  solemnly.  '  A  good 
resolve  quietly  worked  out  is  worth  all 
the  vows  to  which  men  call  Heaven  to 
witness.  Good  night,  and  God  be 
with  you.' 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  CHIP  OF  THE  OLD  BLOCK. 

rr^^HERE  were  but  a  few  hours  of 
_L  darkness  left  to  the  Curate 
when  he  found  himself  alone  in  his 
parlour,  and  those  he  did  not  give  up 
to  their  rightful  claimant.  Rest.  The 
events  of  the  preceding  evening, 
joined  to  those  of  the  night  afforded 
him  topics  of  thought,  too  imjiortant 
and  exacting  to  admit  of  his  taking 
repose.  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on 
his  desk  and  head  in  his  hands  en- 
deavouring to  think  what  was  best  to 
be  done  for  the  rescue  of  poor  Frank 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  Sir  Robert 
from  Walcot's  evil  influence,  and  in 
short  for  the  whole  state  of  Halcombe, 
groaning  in  secret,  under  a  despotic 
and  cruel  tyrant.  As  the  Curate  of 
the  parish,  he  had,  it  was  clear  to  him, 
authority  to  resist  oppression,  and  to 
expose  deceit,  but  his  relations  with 
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the  tenants  of  the  Hall  were  somewhat 
delicate,  and  the  antagonism  in  which 
he  had  involuntarily  placed  himself  to 
his  late  host  necessarily  increased  the 
dithculties  of  his  position.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  Baronet  to  Spiritualism 
was  of  no  recent  growth  ;  but,  though 
the  members  of  his  family  knew  and 
deplored  it,  they  had  not  hitherto  sus- 
pected the  hold  it  had  taken  on  his 
very  heart-strings.  Something  of  this, 
however,  from  the  unwonted  displea- 
sure he  had  displayed  on  the  previous 
evening,  Dyneley  now  guessed,  and 
partly  understood,  too,  what  a  fulcrum 
this  superstition  of  Sir  Robert's  would 
afford  to  him  who  was  the  High  Priest 
of  it,  whereby  to  turn  his  devotee  to 
his  own  ends.  There  was  no  juster 
man  alive  than  Robert  Dyneley,  but 
he  had  prudence  withal ;  and  while 
burning  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
innocent,  he  did  not  forget  to  estimate 
what  it  might  cost  him  to  attempt  it. 
The  shortest  and  surest  method  of  se- 
curing an  ally,  and  a  powerful  one, 
was  to  tell  all  to  Lady  Arden,  whose 
sympathies  would  be  at  once  enlisted 
on  behalf  of  her  son  ;  but  the  Curate's 
knowledge  of  the  influence  exercised 
over  the  Baronet  by  Walcot  made  him 
reject  this  line  of  conduct ;  its  effect 
would  certainly  be  to  place  her  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  her  husband  and 
his  powerful  friend  ;  and  it  might  well 
happen  that  the  latter  would  prove  too 
strong  for  her.  From  Gresham  again 
he  would  be  sure  of  sympathy,  but  the 
relations  between  that  young  man  and 
Sii'  Robert  were  even  now  anything 
but  satisfactory,  thanks  mainly  to 
Walcot,  who,  the  Curate  was  now 
pei'suaded,  would  stick  at  nothing  to 
put  him  out  of  what  little  of  his 
uncle's  favour  was  still  left  to  him, 
even  to  the  destruction  of  his  future 
prospects.  The  whole  family  at  the 
Hall,  indeed,  might  be  most  materially 
injured,  if,  after  a  battle  royal,  the 
victory  should  remain  with  this  wily 
scoundrel,  whose  aims  no  man  could 
fathom,  though  it  was  certain  they 
were  grasping  and  self-seeking. 


Under  these  circumstances  Dyneley 
resolved  to  consult  Frederic  Mayne,  a 
man  on  whose  good  impulses  he  could 
rely,  and  who  had  himself  nothing  to 
lose  by  any  act  of  hostility  to  the 
common  enemy.  Accordingly,  as  he 
knew  that  gentleman's  habit  of  eai-ly 
rising,  he  swallowed  a  hasty  break- 
fast, and  betook  himself  to  the  Hall, 
which  he  opportunely  reached  as  the 
ex-sailor  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his 
usual  morning  ramble.  The  two  young 
men  greeted  one  another  cordially, 
and  as  they  walked  together  towards 
the  church  upon  the  hill,  Mayne  at 
once  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
in  hitting  out  at  '  that  scoundrel  Wal- 
cot,' last  night  they  had  both  com- 
mitted themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
host.  '  For  the  first  time  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house,  Dyneley,  Sir 
Robert  forgot  (I  am  afraid  on  purpose) 
to  wish  me  his  customary  goodnight.' 

'  Very  likely,'  observed  the  Curate, 
gravely,  '  and  you  may  think  yourself 
lucky  if  he  doesn't  wish  you  "  Good- 
bye?"' 

'  What  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  he 
he  would  turn  me  out  of  the  house,' 
answered  Mayne,  reddening,  'just  be- 
cause I  didn't  believe  in  that  beggar's 
being  carried  into  the  air  1  I  should  as 
soon  believe  in  his  going  to  Heaven  ! ' 

The  Curate  shook  his  head.  '  Sir 
Robert  regards  his  brother-in-law's 
honour  as  his  own,'  he  said. 

'  Then  he  is  the  most  modest  man  I 
know,'  observed  the  other. 

'He  is  modest,  my  dear  sir;  diffident 
of  himself  to  the  last  degree,  but  hav- 
ing the  utmost  confidence  in  others — 
unhappily,  whether  they  are  worthy  of 
it  or  not,  as  in  this  jiarticular  instance. 
In  addition  to  his  misplaced  affection 
for  his  brother  in-law,  there  is  this 
bond  of  Spiritiialism  between  them. 

'  Bond  of  fiddlesticks,'  ejaculated 
the  sailor.  '  You  don't  suppose  that  the 
Mawworm — Walcot — believes  in  any- 
thing, human  or  divine,  except  him- 
self 1 ' 

'Very  likely  not;  but  unfortunately 
Sir  Robert  believes  in  him  implicitly. 
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Ill  listening  to  what  1  have  to  tell  you, 
pi-ay  keep  this  in  mind,  and  do  not 
imagine,  however  plainly  the  right 
may  be  on  one  side,  or  however  capa- 
ble of  proof,  that  it  will  be  an  easy 
thing  to  establish  it  against  this  per- 
son's wishes.  I  shall  ask  your  advice, 
and  perhaps  even  your  assistance,  but 
I  must  exact  a  promise  fi'om  you  be- 
forehand, that  you  will  take  no  steps 
in  the  matter  I  am  aboiit  to  disclose 
without  my  concurrence.  If  your  in- 
terests or  mine  were  alone  concerned, 
our  course  would  be  plain  enough,  but 
we  have  those  of  others — dear  to  both 
of  us,  I  am  sure — to  consider,  and 
they  must  not  be  imperilled.' 

Mr.  Mayne's  face  grew  longer  and 
longer  during  this  exordium,  and  his 
air  more  grave  ;  an  effect  it  was  per- 
haps the  other's  intention  to  produce, 
for  he  knew  by  this  time  his  compa- 
nion's impulsive  and  hasty  disposition. 

'  All  right,  Dyneley,'  was  the  quiet 
rejoinder  ;  '  only  just  let  me  say  one 
thiug  before  you  begin,  out  of  respect 
for  my  own  intelligence,  and  also  be- 
cause it's  an  immense  satisfaction  to 
utter  it — that  nothing,  nothmg  you 
can  tell  me  with  respect  to  the  goings 
on  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  will  as- 
tonish me,  or  come  up  to  the  very  high 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  his  lying, 
meanness,  selfishness,  impudence,  and 
general  rascality.  Thank  you.  Now 
go  on.' 

In  spite  of  this  ample  assurance  of 
his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Walcot's  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  immobility  of  his  own 
feelings  under  any  amount  of  revela- 
tion of  it,  long  before  the  Curate  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  statement — 
which  comprehended  all  that  he  had 
leanit  from  the  lips  of  Gilbert  Holme 
— Mr.  Mayne  began  to  exhibit  signs 
of  gi'eat  excitement.  Especially  did 
he  indulge  in  pulling  down  his  shirt 
cuffs  to  the  fullest  extent — an  action 
tenned  in  fashionable  cii'cles  '  shooting 
his  linen,'  in  doubling  his  fists,  and 
squaring  up  at  an  imaginary  foe,  and 
in  drawing  deep  breaths  through  his 
closed  teeth,  instead  of   through  the 


usual  channels.  '  It  is  horrible,'  he 
ejaculated,  when  all  was  told — '  most 
honible  !  To  torture  a  delicate  lad 
like  Frankie — a  mere  child— why  this 
brute  must  be  a  fiend.  Oh  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour — or  even  ten  min- 
utes— along  with  him  on  a  green 
sward  like  this,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
police.  His  own  mother  shouldn't 
know  him — but  there,  he  could  never 
have  liad  a  mother.  I  know  I  have 
promised  to  do  nothing  without  your 
concurrence  but,  my  dear  Dyneley, 
you  can't  object  to  just  ten  minutes — 
only  ten.' 

There  was  such  an  alarming  eager- 
ness for  action  on  the  speaker's  face 
that  the  Curate  laid  his  strong  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  clutched  it  lest  he 
should  start  off  then  and  there,  and 
'  interview  '  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  in 
the  manner  indicated,  before  morning 
prayers. 

'  You  must  do  nothing,  Mayne,'  he 
said,  '  nothivg  that  can  tend  to  excite 
Sir  Robert  against  us,  or  rather  against 
those  it  is  our  aim  to  protect. ' 

'  Do  you  really  think  it  vwidd  ex- 
cite him  1 '  pleaded  the  other  comically. 
'  I  am  quite  sure  Walcot  would  not 
have  a  word  of  complaint  to  make — 
not  for  a  week  to  come  at  least.  He 
should  not  have  a  tooth  in  his  mouth, 
nor  a  breath  in  his  body.  Only  ten 
minutes,  Dyneley  ! ' 

'  Be  quiet,  be  reasonable,  my  dear 
fellow,'  answered  the  Curate,  earnestly, 
'  or  I  shall  regi'et  having  told  you 
anything.  Don't  suppose  I  don't  feel 
the  same  as  you  do,  because  I'm  a 
clergyman ;  why,  when  I  think  of 
Frankie's  little  face,  all  furrowed  by 
tears,  as  I  have  seen  it  lately,  and  then 
on  that  hypocrite's  self-satisfied  smug 
features  I  could ' — here  he  paused,  al- 
lowing himself,  it  was  evident  by  the 
gleam  of  his  eyes,  to  dwell  for  a  fleet- 
ing instant  upon  some  picture  of  retri- 
bution— '  yes,  I  could  find  some  car- 
nal satisfaction  myself  in  having  it  out 
with  him.  But  we  must  not  think  of 
our  personal  gratification  in  this  mat- 
ter,' he  added  naively  ;  '  we  must  first 
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and  foremost  get  the  wrong  righted, 
then  afterwards  if  it  can  be  done 
(which  is,  however,  more  than  doubt- 
ful) we  may  think  of  punishing  the 
wrong-doer.  Tn  the  first  place  we 
must  get  Groad  the  elder  to  acknow- 
ledge his  participation  in  this  infam- 
ous aflFair.  Before  going  into  court 
we  must  make  certain  of  our  witness- 
es.' 

'  Let  us  see  the  rascal  at  once,'  said 
Mayne,  impetuously. 

*  Well,  that  is  whore  I  want  your 
assistance.  Groad  and  I  are  not  on 
good  terms.  He  does  not  now  come 
to  church  on  the  plea  of  being  a  Pres- 
byterian, upon  which  point  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say ;  only  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  spends  his  kirk-time  in 
whiskey-drinking,  and  on  that  I  did 
venture  to  put  in  a  remonstrance 
which  he  has  resented.  A  visit  to 
him  from  me  would  at  once  arouse  his 
antagonism,  whereas  you  will  at  least 
start  fair  with  him.' 

'  I  see,'  answered  the  other,  assent- 
ingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not 
see  that  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  start 
'  fair '  with  the  personage  in  question, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  re- 
solved to  take  every  advantage  of  such 
a  scoiindrel  chance  might  offer.  His 
conviction  was  that  the  Curate  was 
much  too  scrupulous  in  his  mode  of 
combating  the  antagonists  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  he  was  secretly  well 
pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  treat- 
ing one  of  them,  at  least,  in  his  own 
fashion.  It  was  well  understood  by 
both  Dyneley  and  himself  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  since,  should  the 
common  enemy  be  forewai-ned  of  what 
was  going  on,  he  would  be  forearmed 
indeed  ;  and  Mayne  at  once  repaired  to 
the  gardener's  cottage. 

As  the  family  at  the  Hall  were  at 
that  hour  supposed  to  be  still  in  their 
beds,  or  at  family  prayers  (which  Mr. 
Groad's  scruples,  of  course,  prevented 
him  from  attending)  that    personage 


would  have  considered  it  a  positive 
waste  of  time  (since  there  was  nobody 
to  look  at  him)  to  be  pursuing  his  avo- 
cation in  the  garden  ;  and  the  visitor 
foiind  him  accordingly  seated  in  an 
armchair  in  his  parlour,  smoking  a 
short  pipe,  and  watching  with  a  philo- 
sophic air  his  black  parrot  as  it  swung 
itself  on  the  perch  in  its  metal  cage. 

'  Good  morning,  Groad,'  said  Mayne 
in  a  loud  voice,  for  the  gardener  was 
notoriously  hard  of  hearing ;  nay,  it 
was  even  said  by  some  that  he  was 
stone  deaf,  when  anything  was  said 
(such  as  complaints  of  his  inefficiency) 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear. 

'  Mornin',  sir,'  answered  the  garden- 
er, in  less  gruff  tones  than  usual,  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  by  no  means  out 
of  courtesy,  but  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  having  now  thoroughly  thought 
out  some  scheme  of  cultivation  of  his 
master's  territory,  he  was  about  to  put 
it  into  practice. 

'  We  are  all  for  ourselves,  here,' 
croaked  the  Parrot,  rather  inoppor- 
tunely for  the  impression  Mr  Groad 
wished  to  produce. 

'  A  wholesome  sentiment  charmingly 
expi-essed,'  observed  Mr.  Mayne  ;  '  for 
if  we  don't  look  to  ourselves  who  will 
look  after  us,  eh,  Poll  ? ' 

There  was  something  in  the  visitor's 
look  and  tone  (though  the  latter  was 
gay  enough)  which  Mr.  Groad  did  not 
seem  to  like  ;  he  put  on  his  cap  and 
took  up  a  shovel. 

'  Well,  I've  got  my  green-hus  fire  to 
look  after,'  he  said.  '  Poor  folks  can't 
afford  to  waste  their  time  in  chatter 
like  rich  ones — -and  parrots.' 

'  You  speak  like  a  proverb,  Mr. 
Groad.      Do  you  believe  in  proverbs  V 

'  I  dunno  as  I  do,  and  I  dunno  as  I 
don't.' 

'  A  prudent  reply.  Perhaps  my 
question  was  a  little  too  general.  Do 
you  believe  that  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy  1 ' 


[To  he  continued.) 
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BY    MRS.     FRANCIS    RYE,    BARRIE. 


'  Can  I  see  another's  woe, 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  too  ? 
Can  1  see  another's  grief, 

And  not  seek  for  kind  relief  ?'— W.  Blakk. 

THE  object  of  this  slioi't  paper  is 
not  to  shoM'  what  clever  nurses 
there  have  been  in  the  past,  but  to 
point  out,  if  possible,  how  far  every  wo- 
man may  be  a  nurse  in  her  own  house- 
hold. Many  women  have  earned  well- 
merited  praise  for  their  self-devotion 
and  skill  in  times  of  war  and  plague, 
but  for  such  as  they  a  special  educa- 
tion and  special  practice  is  necessary  ; 
they  go  out  into  the  world  to  do  battle 
with  disease  and  death,  and  they  go 
armed  with  a  technical  and  efficient 
training. 

But  thei'e  remains  to  every  woman, 
to  every  mother,  wife  or  sister,  the 
possibility  of  being  some  day  called  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  sick-nurse 
for  the  members  of  their  own  family, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
camiot  faithfully  obey  such  a  call,  ow- 
ing to  their  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  details  of  nursing. 
Such  nursing  as  this  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  supersede  medical  attendance,  but 
should  be  whoUy  subservient  to  the 
doctor's  orders.  Indeed,  it  has  gene- 
rally proved  a  mistake  for  people 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  whys 
and  wherefors  of  the  profession  to 
attempt  to  dose  their  long-suffering 
relatives,  and  women  would  do  much 
better  if  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  humbler  yet  almost  as  neces- 
sary vocation  of  nurse  instead  of  in- 
terfering with  the  prescribed  duty  of 
their  physician.  The  possession  of  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  nursing 
should  never  induce  one  to  refrain 
from  sending  for  the   doctor  in  good 


time.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh, 
says  a  in'ujms  of  calling  in  one's  doctor 
directly  we  see  symptoms  we  do  not 
understand  :  '  When  we  are  well,  we 
perhaps  think  little  about  the  doctor, 
or  we  have  our  small  joke  at  him  and 
his  drugs  ;  but  let  anything  go  wrong 
with  our  body,  that  wonderful  taber- 
nacle in  which  our  soul  dwells,  let  any 
of  its  wheels  go  wrong,  then  off  we  fly 
to  him.'  And  this  is  wise  and  right, 
for  it  is  worse  than  foolish,  because 
we  pride  ourselves  upon  being  able  to 
give  judicious  doses  of  some  simple 
medicine,  when  the  ailment  is  of  an 
everyday  kind,  to  attempt  to  doctor 
the  members  of  our  household  our- 
selves, when  there  is  the  smallest  sigii 
of  a  complaint  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. 

But  there  are  many  points  in  cases 
of  sickness  which  come  peculiarly  un- 
der a  woman's  care,  and  it  is  by  at- 
tending to  these  points  that  much  of 
the  weariness  and  tedium  of  a  long  ill- 
ness may  be  alleviated.  Indeed,  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  even  ventures  to 
say  '  that  the  symptoms  or  the  suffer- 
ings generally  considered  to  be  inevit- 
able and  incident  to  the  disease,,  are 
very  often  not  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease at  all,  but  of  something  quite 
different — of  the  want  of  fi'esh  air,  or 
of  light,  or  of  warmth,  or  of  quiet,  or 
of  cleanliness,  or  of  punctuality  and 
care  in  the  administration  of  diet,  of 
each  or  of  all  of  these.'  The  doctor 
cannot  be  expected  to  see  to  these 
things  in  detail,  and  fresh  air,  light, 
warmth,  quiet,  cleanliness,  and  careful 
and  regular  dieting  are  the  direct  work 
of  the  intelligent  nurse.  On  her  must 
depend   whether  the  patient   has   to- 
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suffer  a  hundred  annoyances  daily,  or 
whether  liis  patience  is  to  be  assisted 
during  the  '  reparative  process  of  Na- 
ture, called  disease.'  No  one  who  has 
not  suffered  tlie  many  petty  worries 
of  a  long  illness  can  half  understand 
wliat  it  is  for  a  sick  person  to  be  op- 
pressed with  foul  air,  bringing  on 
headache  and  other  discomforts ;  to 
have  the  room  too  hot  one  hour  and 
too  cold  the  next ;  to  hear  china  rat- 
tling and  doors  banging,  or  to  be  pressed 
with  food  at  unseasonable  and  unne- 
cessary times.  These  things  can  only. 
be  arranged  wisely  by  the  judicious 
nurse. 

Nurses,  of  course,  may  be  hired,  but 
unless  they  have  undergone  a  special 
training  they  can  never  fill  the  place 
of  an  intelligent  and  educated  woman 
in  a  higher  rank  of  society.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  nursing  comes  to  one 
naturally.  Of  course,  in  many  per- 
sons there  is  an  innate  aptitude,  and 
they  can  learn  much  quicker  than 
others,  being  blessed  with  greater  tact 
and  more  delicate  manipulation  ;  but 
every  woman  should  make  it  her  aim 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  ventilation,  dieting,  and  disin- 
fection, without  which  very  little  pro- 
gress can  be  made.  Women  shoiild 
also  acquaint  themselves,  to  some  small 
degree,  at  any  rate,  with  the  study  of 
physiology,  against  which  some  per- 
sons, from  a  false  idea  of  delicacy, 
have  a  most  unreasonable  ])rejudice. 

'  Not  only  is  the  study  of  the  struc- 
tui-e  and  laws  of  the  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  "  human  frame  very 
useful  and  interesting,  Init  it  is  also 
eminently  calculated  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  mind,  to  create  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  the  love,  power,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  and  to  fill  the 
heart  with  gratitude  to  Him.' 

Ur.  John  Brown  objects  to  the  study 
of  physiology,  saying  :  '  I  can't  say  I 
like  our  ladies  and  gentlemen  poking 
anxiously  into  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
our  bodies  as  a  general  accomplish- 
ment and  something  to  talk  of ; '  and 
he  is  quite  right  if  people  should  learn 


it  in  order  to  talk  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  well-bred  lady  or  gentleman 
turning  the  subject  upon  '  bones '  at 
a  dinner  party,  or  speaking  of  '  con- 
nective tissue  '  to  a  partner  at  a  ball. 
Men  and  women  whose  minds  are  so 
small  that  they  must  straightway  talk 
about  all  they  know  '  in  season  or  out 
of  season,'  had  doubtless  better  leave 
this  and  kindred  sciences  alone ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  few 
whose  minds  would  not  expand,  and 
whose  symj)athies  would  not  be  en- 
larged by  any  insight  into  the  mar- 
vellous workings  of  Nature,  whether  it 
be  by  the  study  of  the  human  frame  or 
of  the  '  primrose  by  the  river's  brim.' 
It  would  certainly  be  much  wiser  for 
girls  to  be  taught  some  knowledge  of 
physiology  which  would  be  useful  to 
them  in  all  their  after-life  than  to  give 
up  so  much  time  to  the  '  coxcombries 
of  education,'  by  which  they  obtain  a 
smattering  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  or 
hydrostatics,  which  they  straightway 
forget  directly  they  have  left  school 
and  their  education  is  finished. 

Women  generally  have  ascribed  to 
them  a  larger  amount  of  patience  and 
gentleness  than  men  ;  as  a  nurse,  then, 
now  is  the  time  to  show  what  virtues 
of  that  description  they  in  reality 
possess,  for  a  woman  who  is  about  to 
devote  herself  to  a  sick  person  must 
entirely  forget  her  own  personality 
for  a  while.  She  must  not  make  it 
her  desire  to  hear  the  doctor  say 
'  What  an  admirable  nurse  Mrs.  S. 
makes,'  or  for  her  friends  to  be  loud 
in  their  praises  of  her  '  marvellous  de- 
votion.' She  must  i.hink  of  nothing 
but  her  patient,  and  take  care  of  her- 
self and  husl^and  her  strength  for  his 
sake.  How  many  women  insanely 
wear  themselves  out  after  a  few  days' 
nursing,  and  have  to  give  up  their 
self-imposed  task,  when  they  might 
have  well  forseen  that  the  illness  was 
likely  to  be  a  very  lengthy  and  ted- 
ious one,  and  that  they  would  reijuire 
'  daily  strength  for  their  daily  need  ! ' 
No  one  blames  such  an  one,  '  poor 
thing  !  she  was  quite  worn  out.'  Yes  ! 
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but  she  need  not  have  been.  She 
allowed  herself  to  become  excited  ; 
she  did  multitudinous  things  that  she 
need  not  have  done  had  she  been  a 
good  manager,  and  the  result  is  that 
she  either  has  to  hire  a  nurse  or  to 
leave  her  patient  to  the  care  of  some 
one  else  not  so  competent  to  do  the 
work  as  herself. 

A  nurse  must  therefore  be  a  good 
manager  and  overseer,  never  doing 
what  can  easily  be  done  by  servants 
and  othei's.  She  must  be  methodical, 
and  endeavour  to  grasp  what  she  has 
undertaken  to  do,  and  to  arrange  her 
work  so  as  never  to  be  in  a  muddle 
when  the  doctor  comes,  and  to  have 
everything  always  at  hand  both  for 
her  own  use  and  the  doctor's. 

How  tiresome  it  is  for  the  doctor 
and  the  patient  to  hear  that  constant 
'  Oh,  I'll  just  run  and  get  this,'  or  '  I 
won't  be  a  minute  fetching  that,' 
when  everything  might  have  been  in 
readiness  hours  ago. 

To  be  a  successful  nurse  and  one 
that  the  patient  likes  to  have  about 
him,  the  nurse  must  condescend  to  be 
careful  in  several  small  particulars 
which  are  often  forgotten  byamateurs. 
The  omission  of  these  things  often 
makes  the  entire  difierence  between 
a  nurse  bemg  liked  or  disliked  by  her 
patient.  It  is  veiy  common  to  hear 
it  remarked  that  a  sick  person  has 
taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  a 
certain  individual  of  whom  in  health 
he  was  very  fond,  or  that  he  'won't  have 
such  and  such  an  one  near  him.'  These 
cases  generally  occur  when  the  person 
in  question,  though  in  perfect  inno- 
cence, has  disregarded  these  small  and 
seemingly  trivial  details.  First,  the 
rustling  of  a  dress.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  annoyance  caused  to 
a  person  suffei'ing  from  the  disordered 
nerves  accompanying  almost  every 
description  of  disease,  by  the  noisy 
movement  of  a  nurse  with  stiff  skirts 
or  a  long  train.  Some  soft  material, 
easily  washed  in  case  of  infection, 
should  be  worn ;  then,  again,  the 
nurse  should   never  whi.sper,  but  al- 


ways talk  in  a  quiet,  but  perfectly 
audible  tone,  particularly  avoiding 
speaking  about  the  patient  in  his  pre- 
sence, es})ecially  to  the  medical  man. 
She  should  go  out  of  ear-shot  when 
such  conversation  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
very  trying  to  hear  murmurs  of  voices 
on  the  passage  or  staircase  through  an 
open  door.  In  speaking  to  the  sick 
person,  the  nurse  should  come  close  up 
to  him  and  face  him,  never  speaking 
from  the  door  or  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  room  ;  she  should  also  see  that  all 
who  enter  the  room  conform  to  this 
rule,  as  it  is  most  irritating  for  an  in- 
valid to  be  obliged  to  turn  his  head 
in  order  to  see  the  person  addressing 
him. 

Equally  annoying,  too,  is  it  to  be 
forced  to  ask  what  was  said.  An  in- 
valid should  never  be  spoken  to  when 
he  is  standing.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known  that  it  is  much  more 
trying  to  stand  than  to  walk  after  an 
illness,  and  if  a  convalescent  is  ad- 
dressed when  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
creep  from  one  object  to  anothei",  yoii 
compel  hiai  to  stand  listening  to  what 
you  have  got  to  say.  The  less  the 
nurse  speaks  at  any  time  the  better, 
unless  with  the  direct  object  of  amus- 
ing or  diverting  the  patient,  but,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  harm  is  done  by  over- 
talking  than  by  silence  in  the  sick- 
room. When  the  nurse  has  anything 
to  say  let  it  be  said  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, and  let  it  be  to  the  point.  Beat- 
ing about  the  bush  is  very  trying  and 
wearying.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
read  aloud  to  a  patient,  as  the  act  of 
listening  is  a  gi'eat  strain  upon  the 
attention.  The  patient  may  be  amused, 
when  not  too  ill,  by  scraps  of  news 
from  the  outside  world  that  he  seems 
so  far  away  from,  and  which  need 
never  degenerate  into  gossip. 

The  nurse  must  have  her  table  for 
medicines  in  a  get-atable  position, 
and  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thick- 
folded  cloth,  so  that  no  noise  is  made 
when  anything  is  laid  down  upon  it. 
Punctuality  in  everything  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to,   and   if  the  nurse 
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cannot  be  punctual  without  having  her 
watcli  in  the  i-oom,  let  it  be  hung  up 
and  not  ])laced  on  a  table  where  the 
ticking  will  be  most  disturbing.  Many 
physicians  adopt,  in  private  families, 
the  hospital  practice  of  having  a  card 
with  directions  as  to  diet  and  medi- 
cine placed  in  a  conspicuous  position 
in  tlie  room.  This  is  a  very  good  plan, 
as  should  it  happen  that  the  regular 
nurse  was  absent  for  a  time,  no  mis- 
take could  well  be  made  by  the  per- 
son who  took  her  place. 

The  room  in  which  the  sick  one  lies 
should  be  lai-ge  and  airy,  and  kept 
clean  and  sweet.  This  is  entirely  wo- 
man's work,  and  woman's  only.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  '  "  Health  of 
Towns'  Act "  may  ensure  good  drain- 
age and  water-supply,  pure  air,  and 
other  important  external  sanitary  re- 
quisites ;  but  till  every  woman  frames 
a  Health  of  Homes'  Act,  and  becomes 
a  domestic  "officer  of  health,"  none  can 
insure  that  the  pure  air  shall  ever  be 
breathed,  the  good  water  ever  be  suf- 
ficiently used,  or  other  sanitary  condi- 
tions ever  be  fulfilled  in-doors.' 

In  cases  of  fever,  and  where  infec- 
tion is  dreaded,  carpets  and  curtains, 
and  all  unnecessary  furniture  should 
be  removed  at  once.  The  utmost 
cleanliness  is  necessary,  and  proper 
ventilation  must  be  attended  to,  as 
the  patient  absolutely  must  not  be 
continually  breathing  the  same  foul 
air.  A  room  can  be  kept  thoroughly 
well  ventilated  without  it  being  cold, 
as  a  fire  in  the  room  helps  to  air  it, 
and  when  the  windows  are  opened  the 
patient  can  be  well  covered  up,  for, 
with  a  little  care,  no  one  can  take  cold 
in  bed.  The  nurse  should  consult  her 
thermometer  constantly,  and  not  leave 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  Iier  own 
feelings,  which  are  often  most  decep- 
tive. We  often  think  a  room  quite 
fresh  till  we  leave  it  and  return  to  it 
again,  and  an  invalid  is  much  more 
susceptible  to  closeness  than  a  person 
in  health.  The  bed  should  not  be 
placed  near  the  wall,  but  in  such  a 
position  that  any  one  can  easily  pass 


all  around  it,  to  make  the  bed  or  to 
attend  to  the  patient. 

With  regard  to  infection,  there  is 
really  much  less  danger  of  it  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  if  scrupulous 
attention  is  jjaid  to  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Miss  Nightingale  says  :  '  true  nurs- 
ing ignores  infection,  except  to  prevent 
it. '  And  this  prevention  is  very  simple, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  thoughtf  ulness, 
fresh  air,  and  the  free  use  of  any  disin- 
fecting fluid. 

I  knew  a  lady  once  who,  in  a  case  of 
virulent  small-pox  at  her  house,  kept  a 
bath  of  disinfecting  fluid  outside  the 
door  of  her  patient's  room,  and  eveiy- 
thingthat  came  from  the  room, whether 
it  were  clothes,  china  or  plate,  was  passed 
through  the  bath  and  i-eceived  out  of 
it  quite  harmless.  If  it  be  hot  weather 
and  the  door  cannot  well  be  closed,  a 
sheet  can  be  fastened  from  jamb  to 
jam!)  and  kept  moistened  with  disin- 
fecting fluid.  Women  who  are  nurs- 
ing these  cases  should  of  course  be 
careful  not  to  mix  with  other  members 
of  the  family;  they  should  wear  wash- 
ing dresses,  never  sleep  in  their  day 
clothes,  and  after  touching  their  pa- 
tient, should  wash  their  hands  in  water 
to  which  some  disinfectant  is  added. 

Above  all  things  in  nursing,  women 
should  cultivate  observation.  They 
should  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
flush  of  excitement  and  the  colour  of 
health.  They  should  find  out  as  much 
as  possible  for  themselves  the  condition 
of  the  patient  without  teasing  him 
with  endless  questions  which  he  does 
not  know  how  to  answer.  They  should 
watch  their  opportunity  to  tempt  him 
with  food  if  the  appetite  be  bad,  dis- 
tinguishing a  variable  and  capricious 
appetite  from  a  disordered  digestion. 
In  the  latter  case  the  patient  refuses 
all  that  is  offered  him  in  the  shape  of 
solids,  while  in  the  former  he  takes 
things  by  fits  and  starts,  accoi'ding  to 
his  feelings  at  the  moment. 

Many  a  person  has  lost  his  life  be- 
cause those  around  the  bed  could  not 
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tell  when  he  was  faint,  and  have  al- 
lowed him  to  overstep  that  boimdaiy 
beyond  which  there  is  no  re-action. 
People  do  not  always  turn  white  when 
they  faint,  and  it  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  nurse  to  obsei-ve  the  changes  of 
countenance  in  her  patient,  as  these 
changes  vaiy  with  the  dilYerent  tem- 
peraments of  each  individual. 

Let  every  nurse  use  her  common 
sense  when  she  is  by  the  bedside,  and 
let  her  always  bear  in  mind  that  '  the 
same  laws  which  govern  health  deter- 
mine to  a  great  extent  the  results  of 
disease,'  and  then  she  will  understand 
why  fresh  air, warmth,  and  light,  are  so 
important  to  the  invalid,  and  she  will 
not  wilfully  and  in  spite  of  the  doctor, 
stuff  up  every  chink  or  loop-hole  by 


which  good  air  might  otherwise  come 
in,  and  compel  her  feeble  patient,  with 
already  as  much  as  he  can  bear,  to 
carry  once  more  into  his  system  the 
organic  matter  he  has  recently  thrown 
off. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  but 
awonian  will  be  the  better  nurse  when 
she  is  called  upon  to  perform  that  func- 
tion, even  if  she  has  never  before  en- 
tered a  sick  room,  if  she  will  be  thought- 
ful and  methodical  in  the  performance 
of  her  duties,  never  thinking  the 
smallest  detail  unworthy  of  her  atten- 
tion, and  looking  upon  the  charge  of 
the  personal  health  of  any  individual 
as  a  sacred  work,  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly  or  ignorantly. 
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OLD  Neptune  yields  to  Hanlan  now 
The  placid  deep,  and  on  his  brow 
Writes  one  immortal  line, 
' '  My  noblest  son  !  be  thine  the  sway 
O'er  ev'ry  river,  lake  and  Bay, 

From  T'ronto  to  the  Tyne. 

"  Long  have  I  watched  thy  growing  strength. 
And  skill  aquatic,  till  at  length 

I  claimed  thee  as  my  son  ; 
Then  did  I  yoke  my  matchless  steed 
To  thj'  frail  bark,  and  gave  thee  speed, 

With  which  thou'st  always  won. 

"  The  yielding  wave  at  my  command, 
Hath  answered  to  thy  skilful  hand, 

And  sped  thee  on  thy  way; 
"Twas  I  that  gave  thee  even  keel. 
And  always  made  thee  surely  feel 

That  thou  miist  win  the  day. 
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*'  I  charmed  thee  with  mine  ancient  crest, 
And  kept  thee  calm  and  self-posses't 

When  others'  hearts  were  full  ; 
No  trembling  fear  or  nervous  doubt 
Caused  heart  to  faint  and  strength  give  out, 
Or  check  thy  steady  pull. 

•"  And  now  that  thou  hast  won  renown, 
As  calmly  wear  thy  triple  crown, 

Nor  heed  the  flatterer's  talk  ; 
The  world  on  thee  has  fixed  its  eyes. 
Guard  well  thine  honour  aind  thy  prize 

And  circumspectly  walk." 

■So  spake  old  Neptune  from  the  deep 
Bade  "  Ned  "  his  last  injunctions  keep, 

And  then  he  said  farewell. 
We  fain  would  still  the  theme  pursue, 
And  write  a  friendly  w(jrd  or  two 

And  strike  the  warning  bell. 

Sloth  often  comes  of  hard-earned  ease, 
And  vice  from  weak  desire  to  please 

A  smiling,  genial  friend. 
Take  thou  my  hint,  all  these  eschew. 
And  such  a  course  of  life  pursue 

As  wisdom  will  commend. 

Remember  there  is  one  more  prize 
Awaits  thee  yet  beyond  the  skies  ; 

To  this  aspire,  my  son. 
Angels  and  men  all  interest  take, 
For  there  thy  very  soul's  at  stake 

And  Heaven  is  lost  or  won. 

Go  into  training ;  have  no  fear, 
Thy  strengtli  shall  as  the  day  appear 

i\nd  every  foe  shall  fall  ; 
Let  every  weight  be  cast  aside 
And  row  through  life's  uneven  tide, 

A  victor  over  all. 

Eternal  shall  thy  triumph  be— 
And  this,  my  last  best  wish  for  thee. 

That  thou  may'st  win  the  day. 
The  prize  is  more  than  Bkitish  Goli>, 
The  joy  more  than  a  Cup  can  hold, 

Which  none  can  take  away. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  medium  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Ameliiis  and  Regina's 
maid  was  an  old  woman  who  kept  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  in  a  by-street  not  far  from 
Mr.  Farnaby's  house.  From  this  place 
his  letters  were  delivered  to  the  maid, 
under  cover  of  the  morning  newspa- 
pers— and  here  he  found  the  answers 
waiting  for  him  later  in  the  day.  '  If 
Rufus  could  only  have  taken  her  out 
for  a  walk,  I  might  have  seen  Regina 
this  afternoon,'  thought  Amelius.  '  As 
it  is,  I  may  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow, 
or  later  still.  And  then,  there's  the 
sovereign  to  Phoebe.'  He  sighed  as 
he  thought  of  the  fee.  Sovereigns 
were  becoming  scarce  in  our  young 
Socialist's  purse. 

Arriving  in  sight  of  the  newsven- 
dor  s  shop,  Amelius  noticed  a  man 
leaving  it,  who  walked  away  towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  street.  When 
he  entered  the  shop  himself  a  minute 
afterwards,  the  woman  took  up  a  letter 
from  the  counter.  '  A  young  man  has 
just  left  this  for  you,'  she  said. 

Amelius  recognised  the  maid's  hand- 
writing on  the  address.  The  man 
whom  he  had  seen  leaving  the  shop 
was  Phoebe's  messenger. 

He  opened  the  letter.  Her  misti-ess, 
Phoebe  explained,  was  too  much  flur- 
ried to  be  able  to  write.  The  master 
had  astonished  the  whole  household 
by  appearing  among  them  at  least 
three  hours  before  the  time  at  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  leave  his  place 
of  business.  He  had  found  '  Mrs.  Or- 
mond  '  (otherwise  Regina's  friend  and 
correspondent,  Cecilia)  paying  a  visit 


to  his  niece,  and  had  asked  to  speak 
with  her  in  private,  before  she  took 
leave.  The  result  was  an  invitation 
to  Regina,  from  Mrs.  Ormond,  to  stay 
for  a  little  while  at  her  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrow.  The  ladies 
were  to  leave  London  together,  in  Mrs. 
Ormond's  carriage  that  afternoon. 
Under  stress  of  strong  persuasion,  on 
the  part  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  as  well 
as  of  her  friend,  Regina  had  ended  in 
giving  way.  But  she  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  interests  of  Amelius.  She  was  ' 
willing  to  see  him  privately  on  the 
next  day,  provided  he  left  London  by 
the  train  which  reached  Harrow  soon 
after  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  If  it 
happened  to  rain,  then  he  must  put 
off  his  journey  until  the  first  fine  day, 
arriving  in  any  case  at  the  same  hour. 
The  place  at  which  he  was  to  wait  was 
desci'ibed  to  him  ;  and  with  these  in- 
sti'uctions  the  letter  ended. 

The  rapidity  with  which  INIr.  Far- 
naby  had  caiTied  out  his  resolution  to 
separate  the  lovers  placed  the  weakness 
of  Regina's  character  before  Amelius 
in  a  new  and  startling  light.  Why 
had  she  not  stood  on  her  privileges, 
as  a  woman  who  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  refused  to  leave 
London  until  she  had  first  heard  what 
her  lover  had  to  say  1  Amelius  had 
left  his  American  friend,  feeling  sure 
that  Regina's  decision  would  be  in  his 
favour,  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
choose  between  the  man  who  was 
ready  to  marry  her,  and  the  man  who 
was  nothing  but  her  uncle  by  courtesy. 
For  the  first  time,  he  now  felt  that  his 
own  confident  anticipations  might,  by 
bare  possil)ility,  deceive  him.  He  re- 
turned  to  his  lodyincjs  in  such  a  state 
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of  depression  that  compassionate  Ru- 
fus  insisted  on  taking  him  out  to  din- 
ner, and  liurried  him  off  afterwards  to 
the  play.  Thoroughly  prostrated, 
Amelius  submitted  to  tlie  genial  in- 
fluence of  his  friend.  He  had  not  even 
energy  enough  to  feel  surprised  when 
Rufus  sto])ped,  on  their  way  to  the 
tavern,  at  a  dingy  building  adorned 
with  a  Grecian  portico,  and  left  a  let- 
ter and  a  card  in  charge  of  a  servant 
at  the  side-door. 

The  next  day,  by  a  ha})])y  interpo- 
sition of  Fortune,  proved  to  be  a  day 
without  rain.  Amelius  followed  his 
instructions  to  the  letter.  A  little 
watery  sunshine  showed  itself  as  he 
left  the  station  at  Harrow,  [lis  mind 
was  still  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  and 
disturbance  that  it  drew  from  super- 
stition a  faint  encouragement  to  hope. 
He  hailed  the  feeble  November  sun- 
light as  a  good  omen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormond's  place  of  re- 
sidence stood  alone,  surrounded  by  its 
own  grounds.  A  wooden  fence  separ- 
ated the  property,  on  one  side,  from  a 
muddy  little  by-road,  leading  to  a 
neighbouring  farm.  At  a  wicket-gate 
in  this  fence,  giving  admission  to  a 
shrubbery  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  Amelius  now  waited 
for  the  appearance  of  the  maid. 

After  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  only, 
the  faithful  Phoebe  approached  the 
gate  with  a  key  in  her  hand.  '  Where 
is  she  1 '  Amelius  asked,  as  the  girl 
opened  the  gate  for  him. 

'  Waiting  for  you  in  the  shrubbery. 
Stop  sir ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  first' 

Amelius  took  out  his  purse,  and  pro- 
duced the  fee.  Even  he  had  observed 
that  PhreVje  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
eager  to  get  her  money  ! 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  Please  to  look  at 
your  watch.  You  mustn't  be  with  Miss 
Regina  a  moment  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.' 

'Why  not  r 

'  This  is  the  time,  sir,  when  Mrs. 
Ormond  is  engaged  every  day  with  her 
cook  and  housekeeper.   In  a((uarterof 


an  hour  the  ordei's  will  be  given — and 
Mrs.  Ormond  will  join  Miss  Regina  foi- 
a  walk  in  the  grounds.  You  will  be 
the  ruin  of  me,  sir,  if  she  finds  you 
here.'  With  that  wai'ning,  the  maid 
led  the  way  along  the  winding  paths 
of  the  shrubbery. 

'  I  must  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
Pliffibe,'  said  Amelius,  as  he  followed 
her.  '  By-the-bye,  who  was  your  mes^ 
senger 1 ' 

Phtt'be's  answer  was  no  answer  at 
all.   '  Only  a  young  man,  sir,'  she  said. 

'  In  plain  words,  your  sweetheai't,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

Ph(ebe's  expressive  silence  was  her 
only  reply.  She  turned  a  corner,  and 
pointed  to  her  mistress  standing  alone 
before  the  entrance  of  a  damp  and 
deserted  summer-house. 

Regina  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  when  the  maid  had  discreetly 
retired.  '  O,'  she  said  softly,  '  I  am 
afraid  this  is  veiy  wrong  ! ' 

Amelius  removed  the  handkerchief 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  gentle  force, 
and  administered  comfort  under  the 
form  of  a  kiss.  Having  opened  the 
proceedings  in  this  way,  he  put  his 
first  question,  '  Why  did  you  come 
herer 

'  How  could  I  help  it  1 '  said  Regina 
feebly.  '  They  were  all  against  me. 
What  else  could  I  do  '? ' 

It  occun-ed  to  Amelius  that  she 
might,  at  her  age,  have  asserted  a  will 
of  her  own.  He  kept  his  idea,  how- 
ever, to  himself ;  and,  giving  her  his 
arm,  led  her  slowly  along  the  path  of 
the  shrubbery.  '  You  have  heard,  I 
suppose,  what  Mr.  Farnaby  expects  of 
me  1 '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  dear.' 

'  I  call  it  worse  than  mei-cenary — I 
call  it  downright  brutal  ! ' 

'  O  Amelius,  don't  talk  so  ! ' 

Amelius  came  suddenly  to  a  stand- 
still. '  Does  that  mean  you  agree 
with  him  V  he  asked. 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear, 
only  meant  there  was  some  excuse  for 
him.' 

'  What  excuse  1 ' 
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'  Well,  you  see,  he  has  a  high  idea 
of  your  family,  and  he  thought  you 
were  rich  people.  And — I  know  you 
didn't  mean  it,  Amelius — but,  still, 
you  did  disappoint  him.' 

Amelius  dropped  her  arm.  This 
mildly-persistent  defence  of  Mr.  Far- 
naby  exasperated  him. 

'  Perhaps  I  have  disappointed  you? ' 
he  said. 

'  O,  no,  no  !  O,  how  cruel  you  are  !  ' 
The  ready  tears  showed  themselves 
again  in  her  magniticent  eyes— gentle 
considerate  tears  that  raised  no  storm 
in  her  bosom,  and  produced  no  unbe- 
coming results  in  her  face.  '  Don't 
be  hard  on  me  !  '  she  said,  appealing 
to  him  helplessly,  like  a  chai-ming 
■overgrown  child. 

Some  men  might  have  still  resisted 
her ;  but  Amelius  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
it  tenderly. 

'  Regina,'  he  said,  '  do  you  love  me?' 

'  You  know  I  do  ! ' 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he 
concentrated  the  passion  that  was  in 
him  into  a  look,  and  poured  that  look 
into  her  eyes.  '  Do  you  love  me  as 
dearly  as  I  love  you  1 '  he  whispered. 

She  felt  it  with  all  the  little  passion 
that  was  in  her.  After  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  she  put  one  arm  timidly 
round  his  neck,  and,  bending  her  grand 
head,  laid  it  on  his  bosom.  Her  tinely- 
rounded,  supple,  muscular  figure  trem- 
bled, as  if  she  had  been  the  weakest 
woman  living.  '  Dear  Amelius  ! '  she 
murmured  almost  inaudibly.  He  tried 
to  speak  to  her — -his  voice  failed  him. 
She  had,  in  perfect  innocence,  fired 
his  young  l)lood.  He  drew  her  closer 
and  closer  to  him  :  he  lifted  her  head 
with  a  masterful  resolution  which  she 
was  not  able  to  resist,  and  pressed  his 
kisses  in  hot  and  breathless  succession 
on  her  lips.  HLs  vehemence  fright- 
ened her.  She  tore  herself  out  of  his 
arms  with  a  sudden  exertion  of 
strength  that  took  him  completely  by 
surprise.  '  I  didn't  think  you  would 
have  been  rude  to  me  !  '  With  that 
mild  reproach,  she  turned  away,  and 


took  the  path  which  led  from  the 
shrubbery  to  the  house.  Amelius  fol- 
lowed her,  entreating  that  she  would 
accept  his  excuses  and  grant  him  a 
few  minutes  more.  He  modestly  laid 
all  the  blame  on  her  beauty — he  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  resolution 
enough  to  resist  the  charm  of  it. 
When  did  that  commonplace  compli- 
ment ever  fail  to  produce  its  effect  ? 
Regina  smiled  with  the  weakly  com- 
placent good-nature,  which  was  only 
saved  from  being  contemptible  by  its 
association  with  her  personal  attrac- 
tions. '  Will  you  promise  to  behave  1 ' 
she  stipulated.  And  Amelius,  not 
very  eagerly,  promised. 

'  Shall  we  go  into  the  summer- 
house  1 '  he  suggested. 

'It's  very  damp  at  this  time  of  year,' 
Regina  answered,  with  placid  good 
sense.  '  Perhaps  we  might  catch  cold 
— we  had  better  walk  about.' 

They  walked  accordingly.  '  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  our  mar- 
riage,' Amelius  resumed. 

She  sighed  softly.  '  We  have  some 
time  to  wait,'  she  said,  '  before  we  can 
think  of  that. 

He  passed  this  reply  over  without 
notice.  '  You  know,'  he  went  on, 
'  that  I  have  an  income  of  five  hun- 
dred a  year  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dear.' 

'  There  ai-e  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  respectable  artisans,  Regina  (with 
large  families),  who  live  comfortably 
on  less  than  half  my  income.' 

'  Do  they,  dear  ? ' 

'  And  many  gentlemen  are  not  bet- 
ter off.  Curates,  for  instance.  Do 
you  see  what  I  am  coming  to,  my 
darling  ? ' 

*  No,  dear.' 

'  Could  you  live  with  me  in  a  cot- 
tage in  the  country,  with  a  nice  gar- 
den, and  one  little  maid  to  wait  on 
us,  and  two  or  three  new  dresses  in  a 
year  ? ' 

Regina  lifted  her  fine  eyes  in  sober 
ecstasy  to  the  sky.  '  It  sounds  very 
tempting,'  she  remarked,  in  the 
sweetest  tones  of  her  voice. 
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'  And  it  could  all  be  done,'  Ame- 
lins  proceeded,  '  on  five  hundred  a 
year. ' 

'  Could  it,  dear  'I ' 

'  I  have  calculated  it — allowing  the 
necessary  margin — and  I  am  sure  of 
what  I  say.  And  I  have  done  some- 
thing else  ;  I  have  asked  about  the 
Marriage  License.  I  can  easily  find 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
might  be  married  at  Harrow  in  a 
fortnight. ' 

Regina  started  :  her  eyes  opened 
widely,  and  rested  on  Amelius  with 
an  expression  of  incredulous  wonder. 
'  Married  in  a  fortnight  1 '  she  re- 
peated. '  What  would  my  uncle  and 
aunt  say  1 ' 

'  My  angel,  our  happiness  doesn't 
depend  on  your  uncle  and  aunt — our 
happiness  depends  on  ourselves.  No- 
body has  any  power  to  control  us.  I 
am  a  man,  and  you  are  a  woman  ;  and 
we  have  a  right  to  be  married  when- 
ever we  like.'  Amelius  pronounced 
this  last  oracular  sentence  with  his 
head  held  high,  and  a  pleasant  inner 
persuasion  of  the  convincing  mamier 
in  which  he  had  stated  his  case. 

'  Without  my  uncle  to  give  me 
away!'  Regina  exclaimed.  'With- 
out my  aunt !  With  no  bridesmaids, 
and  no  friends,  and  no  wedding-break- 
fast !  O,  Amelius,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of  1 '  She  drew  back  a  step, 
and  looked  at  him  in  helpless  conster- 
nation. 

For  the  moment,  and  the  moment 
only,  Amelius  lost  all  patience  with 
her.  '  If  you  really  loved  me,'  he 
said  bitterly,  '  you  wouldn't  think  of 
the  bridesmaids  and  the  breakfast  1 ' 
Regina  had  her  answer  ready  in  her 
pocket — she  took  out  her  handker- 
chief. Before  she  could  lift  it  to  her 
eyes,  Amelius  recovered  himself. 
*  No,  no,'  he  said,  *  I  didn't  mean  that 
— I  am  sure  you  love  me — take  my 
arm  again.  Do  you  know,  Regina,  I 
doubt  whether  your  uncle  has  told 
you  everything  that  passed  between 
us.  Are  you  really  aware  of  the  hard 
terms  that  he  insists  on  1     He  expects 


me  to  increase  my  five  hundred  a  year 
to  two  thousand  before  he  will  sanc- 
tion our  marriage.' 

'Yes,  dear,  he  told  me  that.' 
'  I  have  as  much  chance  of  earning 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,   Regina,  as  I 
have  of  being  made  King  of  England. 
Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  ' 

'  He  doesn't  agree  with  you,  dear — 
he  thinks  you  might  earn  it  (with 
your  abilities)  in  ten  years.' 

This  time  it  was  the  tiirn  of  Ame- 
lius to  look  at  Regina  in  helpless 
consternation.  '  Ten  years  1 '  he  re- 
peated. '  Do  you  coolly  contemplate 
waiting  ten  years  before  we  are  mar- 
ried 1  Good  heavens  !  is  it  possible 
that  y/ow  ai'e  thinking  of  the  money  ? 
that  /you  can't  live  without  carriages 
and  footmen,  and  ostentation  and 
grandeur — 1 ' 

He  stopped.  For  once,  even  Regina 
showed  that  she  had  spirit  enough  to 
be  angry.  '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way ! ' 
she  broke  out  indignantly.  '  If  you 
have  no  better  opinion  of  me  than 
that,  I  won't  marry  you  at  all — no, 
not  if  you  had  fifty  thousand  a  year, 
sir,  to-morrow  !  Am  I  to  have  no 
sense  of  duty  to  my  uncle — to  the 
good  man  who  has  been  a  second  father 
to  me  1  Do  you  think  I  am  un- 
grateful enough  to  set  his  wishes  at 
defiance  1  O,  yes,  I  know  you  don't 
like  him  !  I  know  that  a  great  many 
people  don't  like  him.  That  doesn't 
make  any  difference  to  Me.  But  for 
dear  uncle  Farnaby,  I  might  have  gone 
to  the  workhouse,  I  might  have  been 
a  starving  needlewoman,  a  poor  per- 
secuted maid- of-all- work.  Am  I  to 
forget  that,  because  you  have  no  pa- 
tience, and  only  think  of  youi'self  1 
O,  I  wish  I  had  never  met  with  you  ! 
I  wish  I  had  never  been  fool  enough 
to  be  as  fond  of  you  as  I  am  ! '  With 
that  confession  she  turned  her  back  on 
him,  and  took  refuge  in  her  handker- 
chief once  more. 

Amelius  stood  looking  at  her  in  sil- 
ent despair.  After  the  tone  in  which 
she  had  spoken  of  her  obligations  to 
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her  uncle,  it  was  useless  to  anticipate  j 
any  satisfactory  result  from  the  exer- 
tion of  his  influence  over  Regina.  Re- 
calling what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
in  Mrs.  Farnaby's  room,  Amelius  could  ! 
not  doubt  that  the  motive  of  pacifying  j 
his  wife  was  the  motive  which  had  first 
led  Farnaby  to  receive  Regina  into  his 
house.  Was  it  unreasonable  or  unjust 
to  infer  that  the  orphan  child  must 
have  been  mainly  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  sense  of  duty  to  the  memory 
of  her  sister  for  the  parental  protec- 
tion afforded  to  her  from  that  time 
forth  ?  It  would  have  been  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  to  place  before 
Regina  such  considerations  as  these. 
Her  exaggerated  idea  of  the  gratitude 
that  she  owed  to  her  uncle  was  beyond 
the  limited  reach  of  reason.  Nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  opposition ;  and 
no  sensible  course  was  left  but  to  say 
some  peace-making  words  and  submit. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Regina,  if  I 
have  offended  you.  You  have  sadly 
disappointed  me.  I  haven't  deliber- 
ately misjudged  you  ;  I  can  say  no 
more.' 

She  turned  round  quickly,  and 
looked  at  him.  There  was  an  omin- 
ous change  to  resignation  in  his  voice, 
there  was  a  dogged  submission  in  his 
manner,  that  alarmed  her.  She  had 
never  yet  seen  him  under  the  perilous- 
ly-patient aspect  in  which  he  now  pre- 
sented himself,  after  his  apology  had 
been  made. 

'  I  forgive  you,  Amelius,  with  all 
my  heart,'  she  said — and  timidly  held 
out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  raised  it  silently  to  his 
lips,  and  dropped  it  again. 

She  suddenly  turned  pale.  All  the 
love  that  she  had  in  her  to  give  to  a 
man,  she  had  given  to  Amelius.  Her 
heart  sank  ;  she  asked  he^'self,  in  blank 
terror,  if  she  had  lost  him. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  /  who  have  offend- 
ed you,'  she  said.  '  Don't  be  angry 
with  me,  Amelius  !  don't  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  T  9^11 ! ' 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry,'  he 
answered,  still  in  the  quiet  subdued 


way  that  terrified  her.  '  You  can't 
expect  me,  Regina,  to  contemplate  a 
ten  years'  engagement  cheerfully.' 

She  took  his  hand,  and  held  it  in 
both  her  own  hands — held  it,  as  if  his 
love  for  her  was  there  and  she  was 
determined  not  to  let  it  go. 

'  If  you  will  only  leave  it  to  me,' 
she  pleaded,  '  the  engagement  sha'n't 
be  so  long  as  that.  Try  my  uncle 
with  a  little  kindness  and  respect, 
Amelius,  instead  of  saying  hard  words 
to  him.  Or  let  me  try  him,  if  you  are 
too  proud  to  give  way.  May  I  say 
that  you  had  no  intention  of  offending 
him,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  leave 
the  future  to  me  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Amelius,  '  if  you 
think  it  will  be  of  the  slightest  use.' 
His  tone  added  more ;  his  tone  said 
plainly,  '  I  don't  believe  in  him,  mind, 
as  you  do.' 

She  still  persisted.  '  It  will  be  of 
the  greatest  use,'  she  went  on.  '  He 
will  let  me  go  home  again,  and  he  will 
not  object  to  your  coming  to  see  me. 
He  doesn't  like  to  be  despised  and  set 
at  defiance — who  does?  Be  patient, 
Amelius  ;  and  I  will  persuade  him  to 
expect  less  money  from  you — only 
what  you  may  earn,  dear,  with  your 
talents,  long  before  ten  years  have 
passed.'  She  waited  for  a  word  of 
reply  which  might  show  that  she  had 
encouraged  him  a  little.  He  only 
smiled.  *  You  talk  of  loving  me,'  she 
said,  drawing  back  from  him  with  a 
look  of  reproach  ;  '  and  you  don't  even 
believe  what  I  say  to  you.'  She 
stopped,  and  looked  behind  her  with 
a  faint  cry  of  alarm.  Hurried  foot- 
steps were  audible  on  the  other  side 
of  the  evergreens  that  screened  them. 
Amelius  stepped  back  to  a  turn  in  the 
path,  and  discovei-ed  Phojbe. 

'  Don't  stay  a  moment  longer,  sir  !  ' 
cried  the  girl.  'I've  been  to  the  house 
— and  Mrs.  Ormond  isn't  there — and 
nobody  knows  where  she  is.  Get  out 
l)y  the  gate,  sir,  while  you  have  the 
chance. ' 

Amelius  returned  to  Regina.  '  I 
mustn't  get  the  girl  into  a  scrape,'  he 
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said.      '  You  know  where  to  write  to 
me.   Good-bye.' 

Regina  made  a  sign  to  the  maid  to 
retire.  Anielinshad  never  taken  leave 
of  her  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  her 
now.  She  forgot  the  fervent  embrace 
and  the  daring  kisses — she  was  des- 
perate at  the  bare  idea  of  losing  him. 
'  O  Amelius,  don't  doubt  that  I  love 
you  !  Say  you  believe  I  love  you  ! 
Kiss  me  before  you  go ! '  He  kissed 
her — but,  ah,  not  as  he  had  kissed  her 
before.  He  said  the  words  she  wantetl 
him  to  say- — but  only  to  please  her, 
not  with  all  his  heart.  She  let  him 
go  ;  reproaches  woidd  bo  wasted  at 
that  moment.  Phoebe  found  her  pale 
and  immovable,  rooted  to  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  parted.  '  Dear,  dear 
me,  miss,  what's  gone  wrong  ? '  And 
her  mistx-ess  answered  wildly,  in  words 
that  had  never  before  passed  her 
placid  lips.  '  O  Phoebe,  I  wish  I  was 
dead!' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OUCH  was  the  impression  left  on 
^  the  mind  of  Regina  by  the  in- 
terview in  the  shrubbery. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of 
Amelius  was  stated  in  equally  strong 
language,  later  in  the  day.  His  Am- 
erican friend  asked  innocently  for 
news,  and  was  answered  in  these 
terms : 

'  Find  something  to  occupy  my 
mind,  Rufus,  or  I  shall  throw  the 
whole  thing  over  and  go  to  the  devil.' 

The  wise  man  from  New  England 
was  too  wise  to  trouble  Amelius  with 
questions,  under  these  circumstances. 
'  Is  that  so  ? '  was  all  he  said.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
producing  a  letter,  laid  it  quietly  on 
the  table. 

'  For  me  1 '  Amelius  asked. 

'  You  wanted  something  to  occupy 
your  mind,'  the  wily  Rufus  answered. 
'There 'tis.' 

Amelius  read  the  letter.  It  was 
dated,    '  Hampden  Institution.'     The 


secretary  invited  Amelius,  in  highly 
com])linientary  terms,  to  lecture,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Institution,  on  Chris- 
tian Socialism  as  taught  and  practised 
in  the  Community  at  Tad m or.  He 
was  offered  two-thirds  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  sale  of  places,  and 
was  left  free  to  appoint  his  own  even- 
ing (at  a  week's  notice)  and  to  issue 
his  own  advertisements.  Minor  de- 
tails were  reserved  to  be  discussed 
with  the  secretary,  when  the  lecturer 
had  consented  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed to  him. 

Having  finished  the  letter,  Amelius 
looked  at  his  friend.  '  This  is  your 
doing,'  he  said. 

Rufus  admitted  it,  with  his  custom- 
ary candour.  He  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  secretary,  and  he  had 
called  by  appointment  that  morning. 
The  Institution  wanted  something  new 
to  attract  the  members  and  the  public. 
Having  no  present  intention  of  lectur- 
ing himself,  he  had  thought  of  Ame- 
lius, and  had  spoken  his  thought.  '  I 
mentioned,'  Rufus  added  slyly,  '  that 
I  didn't  reckon  you  would  mount  the 
platform.  But  he's  a  sanguine  crea- 
ture, that  secretary —  and  he  said  he'd 
try.' 

'  Why  should  I  say  No  1 '  A  melius 
asked,  a  little  ii-ritably.  '  The  secre- 
tary pays  me  a  compliment,  and  offers 
me  an  opportunity  of  spreading  our 
principles.  Perhaps,'  he  added,  more 
quietly,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
'  you  thought  I  might  not  be  equal  to 
the  occasion — and,  in  that  case,  I  don't 
say  you  were  wrong. ' 

Rufus  shook  his  head.  '  If  you 
had  passed  your  life  in  this  decrepid 
little  island,'  he  replied,  '  I  might  have 
doul)ted  you,  likely  enough.  But 
Tadmor's  situated  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  don't  practise  the 
boys  in  the  art  of  orating,  don't  you 
tell  me  there's  an  American  citizen 
with  a  voice  in  that  society.  Guess 
again,  my  son.  You  won't  1  Well, 
then,  'twas  uncle  Farnaby  I  had  in 
my  mind.  I  said  to  myself — not  to 
the    secretary — Amelius  is  bound  to 
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consider  uncle  Farnaby.   O,  my,  what 
would  uncle  Farnaby  say  ? ' 

The  hot  temper  of  Amelius  took 
fire  instantly.  '  What  the  devil  do  I 
care  for  Farnaby's  opinions  1 '  he  burst 
out.  '  If  there's  a  man  in  England 
who  wants  the  principles  of  Christian 
Socialism  beaten  into  his  thick  head, 
it's  Farnaby.  Are  you  going  to  see 
the  secretary  again  ? ' 

'  I  might  look  in,'  Rufus  answered, 
'  in  the  course  of  the  evening.' 

'  Tell  him  I'll  give  the  lecture — 
with  my  compliments  and  thanks.  If 
I  can  only  succeed,'  pursued  Amelius, 
heating  himself  with  the  new  idea,  '  I 
may  make  a  name  as  a  lecturer,  and 
a  name  means  money,  and  money 
means  beating  Farnaby  with  his  own 
weapons.  It's  an  opening  for  me, 
Ruf us,  at  the  crisis  of  my  life. ' 

'  That  is  so,'  Rufus  admitted.  '  I 
may  as  well  look  up  the  secretary,' 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  go  with  you  ? ' 
Amelius  suggested. 

'  Why  not  % '  Rufus  agreed. 

They  left  the  house  together. 

Late  that  night  Amelius  sat  alone 
in  his  room,  making  notes  for  the  lec- 
ture which  he  had  now  formally  en- 
gaged himself  to  deliver  in  a  week's 
time. 

Thanks  to  his  American  education 
(as  Rufus  had  supposed),  he  had  not 
been  without  practice  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking.  He  had  learnt  to 
face  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  act  of 
oratory,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  in  a  silent  assembly  with- 
out trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Eng- 
lish newspapers  were  regularly  sent 
to  Tadmor,  and  English  politics  weie 
frequently  discussed  in  the  little  par- 
liament of  the  Community.  The  pros- 
pect of  addressing  a  new  audience, 
with  their  sympathies  probably  against 
him  at  the  outset,  had  its  terrors  un- 
doubtedly. But  the  more  formidable 
consideration,  to  the  mind  of  Amelius, 
was  presented  by  the  limits  imposed 
on  him  in  the  matter  of  time.  The 
lecture  was  to  be  succeeded  (at  the  re- 
quest of  a  clerical  member  of  the  In- 


stitution) by  a  public  discussion ;  and 
the  secretary's  experience  suggested 
that  the  lecturer  would  do  well  to  re- 
duce his  address  within  the  compass 
of  an  hour.  '  Socialism  is  a  large  sub- 
ject to  be  squeezed  into  that  small 
space,'  Amelius  had  objected.  And 
the  secretary  sighed,  and  answered, 
*  They  won't  listen  any  longer.' 

Making  notes,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  points  on  which  it  was  most 
desii-able  to  insist,  and  on  the  relative 
positions  which  they  should  occupy  in 
his  lecture,  the  memory  of  Amelius 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
recalling  the  scenes  in  which  his  early 
life  had  been  passed. 

He  laid  down  his  pen,  as  the  clock 
of  the  nearest  church  struck  the  first 
dark  hour  of  the  morning,  and  let  his 
thoughts  take  him  back  again,  with- 
out interruption  or  restraint,  to  the 
hills  and  vales  of  Tadmor.  Once  more 
the  kind  old  Elder  Brother  taught  him 
the  noble  lessons  of  Christianity  as 
they  came  from  the  inspired  Teacher's 
own  lips  ;  once  moi'e  he  took  his  turn 
of  healthy  work  in  the  garden  and  the 
field  ;  once  more  the  voices  of  his  com- 
panions joined  with  him  in  the  even- 
ing songs,  and  the  timid  little  figux-e 
of  Mellicent  stood  at  his  side,  content 
to  hold  the  music-book  and  listen. 
How  poor,  how  corrupt,  did  the  life 
look  that  he  was  leading  now,  by  com- 
parison with  the  life  that  he  had  led 
in  those  earlier  and  happier  days ! 
How  shamefiilly  he  had  forgotten  the 
simple  precepts  of  Christian  humility, 
Christian  sympathy,  and  Christian 
self-restraint,  in  which  his  teachers  had 
trusted  as  the  safeguards  that  were  to 
preserve  him  from  the  foul  contact  of 
the  world  !  Within  the  last  two  days 
only,  he  had  refused  to  make  merciful 
allowance  for  the  errors  of  a  man, 
whose  life  had  been  wasted  in  the  sor- 
did struggle  upward  from  poverty  to 
wealth — and,  worse  yet,  he  had  cruelly 
distressed  the  poor  girl  who  loved  him, 
at  the  prompting  of  those  selfish  pas- 
sions which  it  was  his  first  and  fore- 
most duty  to  restrain.     The  bare  re- 
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membi'ance  of  it  was  unendurable  to 
him,  in  Lis  present  frame  of  mind. 
With  his  customary  impetuosity,  he 
snatched  up  the  pen,  to  make  atone- 
ment before  he  went  to  rest  that  night. 
He  wrote  in  few  words  to  Mr.  Farna- 
by,  declaring  that  he  regretted  having 
spokenly  im})atiently  and  contempt- 
uously at  the  interview  betweem  them, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  their  ex- 
perience of  each  other,  in  the  time  to 
come,  might  perhaps  lead  to  acceptable 
concessions  on  either  side.  His  letter 
to  Regina  was  written,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  in  warmer  terms  and  at  much 
greater  length  :  it  was  the  honest  out- 
pouring of  his  love  and  his  penitence. 
When  the  letters  were  safe  in  their 
envelopes  he  was  not  satisfied,  even 
yet.  No  matter  what  the  hour  might 
be,  there  was  no  ease  of  mind  for 
Amelius,  until  he  had  actually  posted 
his  letters.  He  stole  down-stairs,  and 
softly  unbolted  the  door,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  nearest  letter-box.  When 
he  had  let  himself  in  again  with  his 
latch-key,  his  mind  was  relieved  at 
last.  '  Now,'  he  thought,  as  he  lit 
his  bedroom  candle,  '  I  can  go  to 
sleep  ! ' 

A  visit  from  Rufus  was  the  first 
event  of  the  day. 

The  two  set  to  work  together  to 
draw  out  the  necessaiy  advertisement 
of  the  lecture.  It  was  well  calculated 
to  attract  attention  in  certain  quarters. 
The  announcement  addressed  itself,  in 
capital  letters,  to  all  honest  people 
who  were  poor  and  discontented. 
'  Come,  and  hear  the  remedy  which 
Christian  Socialism  provides  for  your 
troubles,  explained  to  you  by  a  friend 
and  a  brother  ;  and  pay  no  more  than 
sixpence  for  the  place  that  you  occu- 
py.' The  necessary  information  as  to 
time  and  place  followed  this  appeal  ; 
including  the  offer  of  reserved  seats  at 
higher  prices.  By  advice  of  the  sec- 
retary, the  advertisement  was  not  sent 
to  any  journal  having  its  circulation 
among  the  wealthier  classes  of  society. 
It  appeared  prominently  in  one  daily 
paper  and  in  two  weekly  papers ;  the 


three  possessing  an  aggregate  sale  of 
four  hundred  thousand  copies.  '  As- 
sume only  five  i-eaders  to  each  copy,' 
cried  sanguine  Amelius,  '  and  we  ap- 
peal to  an  audience  of  two  millions. 
What  a  magnificent  publicity  ! ' 

There  was  one  inevitable  result  of 
magnificent  publicity  which  Amelius 
failed  to  consider.  His  advertise- 
ments were  certain  to  bring  people 
together,  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  met  in  the  great  world  of  Lon- 
don, under  one  roof.  All  over  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he  invited 
unknown  guests  to  pass  the  evening 
with  him.  In  such  circumstances,  re- 
cognitions may  take  place  between 
persons  who  have  lost  sight  of  each 
other  for  years ;  conversations  might 
be  held,  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  have  been  exchanged  ;  and  re- 
sults may  follow,  for  which  the  hero 
of  the  evening  may  be  innocently  re- 
sponsible, because  two  or  three  among 
his  audience  happen  to  be  sitting  to 
hear  him  on  the  same  bench.  A  man 
who  opens  his  doors  and  invites  the 
public  indiscriminately  to  come  in  runs 
the  risk  of  playing  with  inflammable 
materials,  and  can  never  be  siire  at 
what  time  or  in  what  direction  they 
may  explode. 

Rufus  himself  took  the  fair  copies  of 
the  advertisement  to  the  nearest  agent. 
Amelius  stayed  at  home  to  think  over 
his  lecture. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Farnaby's  answer  to  his  letter. 
The  man  of  the  oily  whiskers  wrote 
courteously  and  guardedly.  He  was 
evidently  flattered  and  pleased  by  the 
advance  that  had  been  made  to  him  ; 
and  he  was  quite  willing,  '  under  the 
circumstances,'  to  give  the  lovers  op- 
portunities of  meeting  at  his  house. 
At  the  same  time,  he  limited  the 
number  of  the  opportunities.  '  Once 
a  week,  for  the  present,  my  dear  sir. 
Regina  will  doubtless  write  to  you, 
when  she  returns  to  London.' 

Regina  wrote,  by  return  of  post. 
The  next  morning  Amelius  received  a 
letter  from  her  which  enchanted  him. 
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She  had  never  loved  him  as  she  loved 
him  now  ;  she  longed  to  see  him  agaiia; 
she  had  jjrevailed  on  Mrs.  Ormond  to 
let  her  shorten  her  visit,  and  to  in- 
tercede for  her  with  the  authorities  at 
home.  They  were  to  return  together 
to  London  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day.  Amelius  would  be  sure  to 
find  her,  if  he  arranged  to  call  in  time 
for  five-o'clock  tea. 

Towards  four  o'clock  on  the  next 
day,  while  Amelius  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  dress,  he  was 
informed  that  '  a  young  person  wished 
to  see  him.'  The  visitor  proved  to  be 
Phoibe,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  ;  indulging  in  grief,  in  humble 
imitation  of  her  young  mistress's  gen- 
tle method  of  proceeding  on  similar 
occasions. 

'  Good  God  ! '  cried  Amelius,  '  has 
anything  happened  to  Regina  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,'  Phciebe  murmured  behind 
the  handkerchief.  '  Miss  Regina  is  at 
home,  and  well.' 

'  Then  what  are  you  crying  about?' 

Phoebe  forgot  her  mistress's  gentle 
method.  She  answered,  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  sobs,  '  I'm  ruined,  sir  !  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  being 
ruined  %     Who's  done  it  ? ' 

'  You've  done  it,  sir  ! ' 

Amelius  started.  His  relations  with 
Phwbe  had  been  purely  and  entirely 
of  the  pecuniary  sort.  She  was  a 
showy  pretty  girl,  with  a  smart  little 
figure^ — but  with  some  undeniably  bad 
lines,  which  only  observant  physiogno- 
mists remarked,  about  her  eyebrows 
and  her  mouth.  Amelius  was  not  a 
j)hysiognomist ;  but  he  was  in  love 
with  Regina,  which  at  his  age  came  to 
the  same  thing.  It  is  only  men  over 
forty  who  can  coui-t  the  mistress,  with 
reserves  of  admiration  to  spare  for  the 
maid. 

'Sit  down,'  said  Amelius;  'and 
tell  me  in  two  words  what  you  mean.' 

Phiebe  sat  down,  and  dried  her 
eyes.  '  I  have  been  infamously  treat- 
ed, sir,  by  Mrs.  Farnaby,'  she  began 
— and  stopped,  ovei'{)Owered  by  the 
bare  remembrance  of  her  wrongs.    She 


was  angry  enough,  at  that  moment,  to 
be  off  her  guard.  The  vindictive  nature 
that  was  in  the  girl  found  its  way  out- 
ward, iind  showed  itself  in  her  face. 
Amelius  perceived  the  change,  and 
began  to  doubt  whether  Pht>?be  was 
quite  worthy  of  the  ])lace  which  she 
had  hitherto  held  in  his  estimation. 

'  Surely  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take,' he  said.  '  What  opj)ortunity 
has  Mrs.  Farnaby  had  of  ill-treating 
you  ?  You  have  only  just  got  back  to 
London. ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  we  got  back 
sooner  than  we  expected.  Mrs.  Or- 
mond had  business  in  town  ;  and  she 
left  Miss  Regina  at  her  own  door, 
nearly  two  hours  since.' 

'Welir 

'  Well,  sii",  I  had  hardly  taken  off 
my  bonnet  and  shawl,  when  1  was 
sent  for  by  Mrs.  Farnaby.  "  Have 
you  unpacked  your  box  yet  ? "  says 
she.  I  told  her  I  hadn't  had  time  to 
do  so.  "  You  needn't  trouble  your- 
self to  unpack,"  says  she.  "  You  are 
no  longer  in  Miss  Regina's  service. 
There  are  your  wages — with  a  month's 
wages  besides,  in  place  of  the  custom- 
ary warning."  I'm  only  a  poor  girl, 
sir,  but  I  up  and  spoke  to  her  as  plain 
as  she  spoke  to  me.  "  I  want  to 
know,"  I  says,  "why  I  am  sent  away 
in  this  uncivil  manner  ?  "  I  couldn't 
possibly  repeat  what  ^he  said.  My 
blood  boils  when  I  think  of  it ! '  Phcebe 
declared,  with  melodramatic  vehem- 
ence. '  Somebody  has  found  us  out, 
sir.  Somebody  has  told  Mrs.  Farnaby 
of  your  private  meeting  with  Miss 
Regina  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the 
money  you  kindly  gave  me.  I  believe 
Mrs.  Ormond  is  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
you  remember  nobody  knew  where 
she  was,  when  I  thought  she  was  in 
the  house  speaking  to  the  cook.  That's 
guess-work,  I  allow,  so  far.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  I  have  been  spoken  to 
as  if  1  was  the  lowest  creature  that 
walks  the  streets.  Mrs.  Farnaby  re- 
fuses to  give  me  a  character,  sir.  She 
actually  said  she  would  call  in  the 
police,  if  I  didn't  leave  the  house  in 
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half  an  hour.  How  am  I  to  get  an- 
other place,  without  a  character'?  I'm 
a  ruined  girl,  that's  what  1  am — and 
all  through  You  ! ' 

Threatened  at  this  point  with  an 
illustrative  outburst  of  sobbing,  Ame- 
lias was  simple  enough  to  try  the  con- 
soling influence  of  a  sovereign.  '  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  Miss  Regina  1 '  he 
asked.  '  You  know  she  will  help 
you.' 

'  She  has  done  all  she  can,  sir.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  Miss  Re- 
gina— she's  a  gootl  creature.  She  came 
into  the  room,  and  begged,  and  prayed, 
and  took  all  the  blame  on  herself. 
Mrs.  Farnaby  wouldn't  hear  a  word. 
"  I'm  mistress  here,"  she  says  ;  "  you 
had  better  go  back  to  your  room." 
Ah,  Ml".  Amelius,  I  can  tell  you  Mrs. 
Farnaby  is  your  enemy  as  well  as 
mine  !  you'll  never  marry  her  niece  if 
she  can  stop  it.  Mark  my  words,  sir, 
that's  the  secret  of  the  vile  manner  in 
which  she  has  used  me.  My  con- 
science is  clear,  thank  God.  I've  tried 
to  serve  the  cause  of  true  love — and 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  Never  mind  ! 
my  turn  is  to  come.  I'm  only  a  poor 
sei'vant,  sent  adrift  in  the  world  with- 
out a  character.  Wait  a  little  !  you 
see  if  I  am  not  even  (and  better  than 
even)  with  Mrs.  Farnaby,  before  long  ! 
I  kuow,  what  I  know.  1  am  not  going 
to  say  any  more  than  that.  She  shall 
rue  the  day,'  cried  Phoebe,  relapsing 
into  melodrama  again,  '  when  she 
turned  me  out  of  the  house  like  a 
thief  ! ' 

'  Come  !  come  ! '  said  Amelius  sharp- 
ly, '  you  mustn't  speak  in  that  way.' 
Phoebe  had  got  her  money :  she 
could  aflPord  to  be  independent.  She 
rose  from  her  chair.  The  insolence 
which  is  the  almost  invariable  accoiu- 
paniment  of  a  sense  of  injury  among 
Englishwomen  of  her  class  expressed 
itself  in  her  answer  to  Amelius.  '  I 
speak  as  I  think,  sir.  I  have  some 
spirit  in  me ;  I  am  not  a  woman  to  be 
trodden  underfoot — and  so  Mrs.  Far- 
naby shall  find,  Ijefore  she  is  many 
days  older.' 


'  Phoebe  !  Phcebe  !  you  are  talking 
like  a  heathen.  If  Mrs.  Farnaby  has 
behaved  to  you  with  unjust  severity, 
set  her  an  example  of  moderation  on 
your  side.  It's  your  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian to  forgive  injuries.' 

Phoebe  burst  out  laughing.  '  Hee- 
hee-hee  !  Thank  you,  sir,  for  a  sermon 
as  well  as  a  sovereign.  You  have  been 
most  kind,  indeed  ! '  She  changed  sud- 
denly from  irony  to  anger.  '  I  never 
was  called  a  heathen  before  !  Consid- 
ering what  I  have  done  for  you,  I 
think  you  might  at  least  have  been 
civil.  Good  afternoon,  sir.'  She  lifted 
her  saucy  little  snub-nose,  and  walked 
with  dignity  out  of  the  room. 

For  the  moment,  Amelius  was 
amused.  As  he  heard  the  house-door 
closed,  he  turned  laughing  to  the  win- 
dow, for  a  last  look  at  Phoebe  in  the 
character  of  an  injured  Christian.  In 
an  instant  the  smile  left  his  lips — he 
changed  colour,  and  drew  back  from 
the  window  with  a  stai't. 

A  man  had  been  waiting  for  Phoebe, 
in  the  street.  At  the  moment  when 
Amelius  looked  out,  she  had  just  taken 
his  arm.  He  glanced  back  at  the 
house,  as  they  walked  away  together. 
Amelius  immediately  recognised,  in 
Phoebe's  companion  (and  sweetheart), 
a  vagabond  Irishman,  nicknamed 
Jervy,  whose  face  he  had  last  seen  at 
Tadmor.  Employed  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Community  in  transact- 
ing their  business  with  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  he  had  been  dismissed  for 
misconduct,  and  had  been  unwisely 
taken  back  again,  at  the  intercession 
of  a  respectable  person  who  believed 
in  his  promises  of  amendment.  Ame- 
lius had  suspected  this  man  of  being 
the  spy  who  officiously  informed  against 
Mellicent  and  himself  ;  but  having 
discovered  no  evidence  to  justify  his 
suspicions,  he  had  remained  silent  on 
the  subject.  It  was  now  quite  plain 
to  him  that  Jervy's  appearance  in  Lon- 
don could  only  be  attributed  to  a  sec- 
ond dismissal  from  the  service  of  the 
Community,  for  some  oflfence  suffici- 
ently serious  to  oblige  him  to  take  re- 
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fuge  in  England.  A  more  disreputable 
person  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Phoebe 
to  have  become  acquainted  with.  In 
her  present  vindictive  mood,  he  would 
be  emphatically  a  dangerous  compan- 
ion and  counsellor.  Amelius  felt  this 
so  strongly,  that  he  determined  to  fol- 
low them,  on  the  chance  of  finding 
out  where  Jervy  lived.  Unhappily, 
he  had  only  arrived  at  this  resolution 
after  a  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two.  He 
ran  into  the  street— but  it  was  too 
late  ;  not  a  trace  of  them  was  to  be 
discovered.  Pursuing  his  way  to  Mr. 
Farnaby's  house,  he  decided  on  men- 
tioning what  had  happened  to  Regina. 
Her  aunt  had  not  acted  wisely  in  re- 
fusing to  let  the  maid  refer  to  her  for 
a  character.  She  would  do  well  to 
set  herself  right  with  Phoebe,  in  this 
particular,  before  it  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.  FARNABY  stood  at  the 
door  of  her  own  room,  and 
looked  at  her  niece  with  an  air  of  con- 
temptuous curiosity. 

'  Well  1  You  and  your  lover  have 
had  a  fine  time  of  it  together,  I  sup- 
pose ?     What  do  you  want  here  1 ' 

'  Amelius  wishes  particularly  to 
speak  to  you,  aunt.' 

'Tell  him  to  save  himself  the  trouble. 
He  may  reconcile  your  uncle  to  his 
marriage — he  won't  reconcile  Me.' 

'  It's  not  about  that,  aunt ;  it's  about 
Phoebe.' 

'  Does  he  want  me  to  take  Phoebe 
back  again  1 ' 

At  that  moment  Amelius  appeared 
in  the  hall,  and  answered  the  question 
himself.  '  I  want  to  give  you  a  word 
of  warning,'  he  said. 

Mrs.  Farnaby  smiled  grimly.  '  That 
excites  my  curiosity,'  she  replied. 
'  Come  in.  I  don't  want  you,'  she  ad- 
ded, dismissing  her  niece  at  the  door. 
'  So  you're  willing  to  wait  ten  years 
for  Regina  ? '  she  continued,  when 
Amelius  was  alone  with  her.    I'm  dis- 


appointed in  you  ;  you're  a  poor  weak 
creature,  after  all.  What  about  that 
young  hussy,  Phoebe  1 ' 

Amelius  told  her  uni'eservedly  all 
that  had  passed  between  the  discarded 
maid  and  himself ;  not  forgetting,  be- 
fore he  concluded,  to  caution  her  on 
the  subject  of  the  maid's  companion. 
'  I  don't  know  what  the  man  may  not 
do  to  mislead  Phoebe,'  he  said.  '  If  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  drive  her  into  a 
corner. ' 

Mrs.  Farnaby  eyed  him  scornfully 
from  head  to  foot.  '  You  used  to  have 
the  spirit  of  a  man  in  you,'  she  an- 
swered. '  Keeping  conqjany  with  Re- 
gina has  made  you  a  milksop  already. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  of 
Phoebe  and  her  sweetheart — 'she  stop- 
ped, and  snapped  her  fingers.  '  There  !' 
she  said,  '  that's  what  I  think  !  Now 
go  back  to  Regina.  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing — she  will  never  be  your  wife.' 

Amelius  looked  at  her  in  quiet  sur- 
prise. '  It  seems  odd,'  he  remarked, 
'  that  you  should  treat  me  as  you  do, 
after  what  you  said  to  me,  the  last 
time  I  was  in  this  room.  You  expect 
me  to  help  you  in  the  dearest  wish  of 
your  life — and  you  do  everything  you 
can  to  thwart  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
life.  A  man  can't  keep  his  temper 
under  continual  provocation.  Suppose 
I  refuse  to  help  you  ? ' 

Mrs.  Farnaby  looked  at  him  with 
the  most  exasperating  composure.  '  I 
defy  you  to  do  it,'  she  answered. 

'  You  defy  me  to  do  it ! '  Amelius 
exclaimed. 

'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ? '  Mrs. 
Farnaby  went  on.  '  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself  1 '  She  stepped  up  close  to 
him  ;  her  voice  sank  suddenly  to  low 
and  tender  tones.  '  If  that  last  un- 
likely chance  should  turn  out  in  my 
favour,'  she  went  on  ;  'if  you  really 
did  meet  with  my  poor  girl,  one  of 
these  days,  and  knew  that  you  had 
met  with  her — do  you  mean  to  say 
you  could  be  cruel  enough,  no  matter 
how  badly  I  behaved  to  you,  to  tell 
me  nothing  about  it?  Is  that  the  heart 
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I  can  feel  beating  under  my  hand  1  Is 
that  the  Christianity  you  learnt  at 
Tadmor  1  Pooh,  pooh,  you  foolish 
boy !  Go  back  to  Regina  ;  and  tell 
her  you  have  tried  to  frighten  me,  and 
you  find  it  won't  do.' 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  The 
advertisement  of  the  lecture  a[)peared 
in  the  newspapers.  Rufus  confessed 
that  he  had  been  extravagant  enough, 
in  the  case  of  the  two  weekly  jour- 
nals, to  occupy  half  a  page.  '  The 
public,'  he  explained,  '  have  got  a 
nasty  way  of  overlooking  advertise- 
ments of  a  modest  and  retiring  char- 
acter. Hit  'em  in  the  eyes  when  they 
open  the  paper,  or  you  don't  hit  'em 
at  all.' 

Among  the  members  of  the  public 
attracted  by  the  new  announcement, 
Mrs.  Farnaby  was  one.  She  honoured 
Amelius  with  a  visit  at  his  lodgings. 
■'  I  called  you  a  poor  weak  creature 
yesterday  '  (these  were  her  first  words 
on  entering  the  room) ;  '  I  talked  like 
a  fool.  You're  a  splendid  fellow  ;  I 
respect  your  courage,  and  I  shall  at- 
tend your  lecture.  Never  mind  what 
Mr.  Farnaby  and  Regina  say.  Re- 
gina's  poor  little  conventional  soul  is 
shaken,  I  daresay  ;  you  needn't  ex- 
pect to  have  my  niece  among  your 
audience.  But  Farnaby  is  a  humbug, 
as  usual.  He  aflfects  to  be  horrified  ; 
he  talks  big  about  breaking  off  the 
match.  In  his  own  self,  he's  bursting 
with  curiosity  to  know  how  you  will 
get  through  with  it.  I  tell  you  this 
— he  will  sneak  into  the  hall  and 
stand  at  the  Ijack  where  nobody  can 
see  him.  I  shall  go  with  him  ;  and, 
when  you're  on  the  platform,  I'll  hold 
up  my  handkerchief  like  this.  Then 
you'll  know  he's  there.  Hit  him  hard, 
Amelius — hit  him  hard  !  Where  is 
your  fi'iend,  Rufus  ?  Just  gone  away  ? 
I  like  that  American.  Give  him  my 
love,  and  tell  him  to  come  and  see  me.' 
She  left  the  room  as  abruptly  as  she 
had  entered  it.  A  melius  looked  after 
her  in  amazement,  Mrs.  Farnaby 
was  not  like  herself ;  Mrs.  Farnaby 
was  in  good  spirits  ! 


Regina's  opinion  of  the  lecture  ar- 
rived V)y  post. 

Every  other  word  in  her  letter  was 
underlined  ;  half  the  sentences  began 
with  '  Oh  ! '  Regina  was  shocked,  as- 
tonished, ashamed,  alarmed.  What 
would  Amelius  do  next  %  Why  had 
he  deceived  her,  and  left  her  to  find 
it  out  in  the  papers  ?  He  had  undone 
all  the  good  eflfect  of  those  charming 
letters  to  her  father  and  herself.  He 
had  no  idea  of  the  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence which  res])ectable  people  would 
feel  at  his  odious  Socialism.  Was  she 
never  to  know  another  happy  moment? 
and  was  Amelius  to  be  the  cause  of 
it  ?  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Farnaby's  protest  followed,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Farnaby  himself.  He 
kei)t  his  gloves  on  when  he  called  ;  he 
was  solemn  and  pathetic  ;  he  remon- 
strated, in  the  character  of  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Amelius  ;  he  pitied  the 
ancient  family  '  mouldering  in  the 
silent  grave  ; '  he  would  abstain  from 
deciding  in  a  hurry,  but  his  daughter's 
feelings  were  outraged,  and  he  feared 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  break  off"  the 
match.  Amelius,  with  perfect  good 
temper,  offered  him  a  free  admission, 
and  asked  him  to  hear  the  lecture  and 
decide  for  himself  whether  there  was 
any  harm  in  it.  Mr.  Farnaby  turned 
his  head  away  from  the  ticket  as  if  it 
was  something  indecent.  '  Sad  !  sad  !  ' 
That  was  his  only  farewell  to  the  gen- 
tlem  an-social  i  st. 

On  the  Sunday  (being  the  only  day 
in  London  on  which  a  man  can  use 
his  brains  without  being  interrupted 
by  street  music),  Amelius  rehearsed 
his  lecture.  On  the  Monday,  he  paid 
his  weekly  visit  to  Regina. 

She  was  reported — whether  truly 
or  not  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
discover — to  have  gone  out  in  the  car- 
riage with  Mrs.  Ormond.  Amelius 
wrote  to  her  in  soothing  and  affection- 
ate terms,  suggesting,  as  he  had  sug- 
gested to  her  father,  that  she  should 
wait  to  hear  the  lecture  before  she 
condemned  it.  In  the  meantime,  he 
entreated  her  to  remember  that  they 
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had  promised  to  be  true  to  one  an- 
other, in  time  and  eternity — Socialism 
notwithstanding. 

The  answer  came  back  by  private 
messenger.  The  tone  was  serious. 
Eegina's  principles  forbade  her  to  at- 
tend a  Socialist  lecture.  She  hoped 
Amelius  was  in  earnest  in  writing  as 
he  did  about  time  and  eternity.  'I  he 
subject  was  very  awful  to  a  rightly- 
constituted  mind.  On  the  next  page, 
some  mitigation  of  this  severity  fol- 
lowed in  a  postscript.  Eegina  would 
wait  at  home  to  see  Amelius,  the  day 
after  his  '  regrettable  appearance  in 
public. ' 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  was  the 
evening  of  the  lecture. 

Ptufus  posted  himself  at  the  ticket- 
taker's  office,  in  the  interests  of  Ame- 
lius. '  Even  sixpences  do  sometimes 
stick  to  a  man's  fingers,  on  their  way 
from  the  public  to  the  money-box,'  he 
remarked.  The  sixpences  did  indeed 
flow  in  rapidly  ;  the  advertisements 
had,  so  far,  produced  their  effect.  But 
the  reserved  seats  sold  very  slowly. 
The  members  of  the  Institution,  who 
were  admitted  for  nothing,  arrived  in 
large  numbers,  and  secured  the  best 
places.  Towards  eight  o'clock  (the 
hour  at  which  the  lecture  was  to  be- 
gin), the  sixpenny  audience  was  still 
pouring  in.  Rufus  recognized  Phoebe 
among  the  late  ai-rivals,  escorted  by  a 
person  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  palpably  a  blackguard  never- 
theless. A  short  stout  lady  followed, 
who  warmly  shook  hands  with  Rufus, 
and  said,  '  Let  me  introdiice  you  to 
Mr.  Farnaby.'  Mr.  Farnaby's  mouth 
and  chin  were  shrouded  in  a  wrapj)er  ; 
his  hat  was  over  his  eyebrows.  Rufus 
obser-ved  that  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  A  gaunt,  dirty 
savage  old  woman,  miserably  dressed, 
ofi'ered  her  sixpence  to  the  money- 
taker,  while  the  two  gentlemen  were 
shaking  hands ;  the  example,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  being  set  by  Rufus. 
The  old  woman  looked  attentively  at 
all  that  was  risible  of  Mr.  Farnaby — 
that  is  to   say,   at   his   eyes  and   his 


whiskers — by  the  gas-lamp  hanging 
in  the  corridor.  She  instantly  drew 
back,  though  she  had  got  her  ticket, 
waited  until  Mr.  Farnaby  had  paid 
for  his  wife  and  himself ;  and  then 
followed  close  behind  them,  into  the 
hall. 

And  why  not?  The  advertisements 
addressed  this  wretched  old  creature 
as  one  of  the  poor  and  discontented 
public.  Sixteen  years-  ago,  John  Far- 
naby had  put  his  own  child  into  that 
woman's  hands  at  Ramsgate,  and  had 
never  seen  either  of  them  since. 

Entering  the  hall,  Mr.  Farnaby  dis- 
covered without  difficulty  the  position 
of  modest  retii'ement  of  which  he  was 
in  search. 

The  cheap  seats  were  situated,  as 
usual,  on  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
building  which  was  farthest  from  the 
platform.  A  gallery  at  this  end  of 
the  hall  threw  its  shadow  over  the 
hindermost  benches  and  the  gangway 
by  which  they  were  approached.  In 
the  sheltering  obscurity  thus  produced, 
Mr.  Farnaby  took  his  place  ;  standing 
in  the  corner  formed  by  the  angle  at 
which  the  two  walls  of  the  building 
met,  with  his  dutiful  wife  at  his  side. 
Still  following  them,  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd,  the  old  woman  stopped  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hindermost  bench, 
looked  close  at  a  smartly-dressed  young 
man  who  occupied  the  last  seat  at  the 
end,  and  who  paid  marked  attention 
to  a  pretty  girl  sitting  by  him  ;  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Now,  then, 
Jervy  !  can't  you  make  room  for  Mo- 
ther Sowler  ? ' 

The  man  started  and  looked  round. 
'  You  here  ? '  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
oath. 

Before  he  could  say  more,  Phoebe 
whispered  to  him  on  the  other  side, 
'  What  a  horrid  old  creature  !  How 
did  you  ever  come  to  know  her  ? '  At 
the  same  moment,  Mrs.  Sowler  reiter- 
ated her  request  in  more  peremptory 
language.  '  Do  you  hear,  Jervy — do 
you  hear?     Sit  a  little  closer.' 

Jervy  apparently  had  his  reasons 
for  treating   the  expression   of  Mrs. 
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Sowler's  wishes  with  deference,  shaliby 
as  she  was.  Making  abundant  apolo- 
gies, he  asked  his  neighbours  to  favour 
him  by  sitting  a  little  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  so  contrived  to  leave  a  mor- 
sel of  vacant  space  at  the  edge  of  the 
bench.  Pli(cbe,  making  room  under 
protest,  began  to  whisper  again. 
'  What  doe3  she  mean  by  calling  you 
Jervy  ]  Sne  looks  like  a  lieggar.  Tell 
her  your  name  is  Jervis.'  The  reply 
she  received  did  not  encourage  her  to 
say  more.  '  Hold  your  tongue  ;  I  have 
reasons  for  being  civil  to  her — you  be 
civil,  too.' 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  Sowler,  with  the 
readiest  submission  to  circumstances. 
Under  the  surface  of  his  showy  looks 
and  his  vulgar  facility  of  manner, 
there  lay  hidden  a  substance  of  callous 
villany  and  impenetrable  cunning.  He 
had  in  him  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  clever  murderers  are  made,  who 
baffle  the  police.  If  he  could  have 
done  it  with  impunity,  he  would  have 
destroyed  without  remorse  the  squalid 
old  creature  who  sat  by  him,  and  who 
knew  enough  of  his  past  career  in 
England  to  send  him  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  As  it  was,  he  spoke 
to  her  with  a  spurious  condescention 
and  good  humour.  '  Why  it  must  be 
ten  years,  Mrs.  Howler,  since  I  last  saw 
you  !      What  have  you  been  doing  1 ' 

The  woman  frowned  at  him  as  slie 
answered.  '  Can't  you  look  at  me, 
and  see  1  Starving  ! '  She  eyed  his 
gaudy  watch  and  chain  greedily.  '  Mo- 
ney don't  seem  to  be  scarce  with  you. 
Have  you  made  your  fortiine  in  Ame- 
rica 1 ' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
pressed  it  warningly.  '  Hush  ! '  he 
said,  under  his  breath.  '  We'll  talk 
about  that,  after  the  lecture.'  His 
bright  shifty  black  eyes  turned  fur- 
tively towards  Phcube — and  Mrs.  Sow- 
ler noticed  it.  The  girl's  savings  in 
service  had  paid  for  his  jewellery  and 
his  fine  clothes.  She  silently  resented 
his  rudeness  in  telling  her  to  '  hold 
her  tongue  ; '  sitting,  sullen,  with  her 
impudent  little  nose  in  the  air.   Jervy 


tried  to  include  her  indirectly  in  his 
conversation     with     his    shabby    old 
friend.      '  This  young  lady,'  he  said, 
'  knows  M  r.  Goldenheart,     She  feels 
sure  he'll  break  down  ;  and  we've  come 
here  to  see  the  fun.    I  don't  hold  with 
Socialism  myself — I  am  for,  what  my 
favourite   newspaper  calls,  the  altar 
and  the  throne.     In  short,  my  politics 
ai-e  Conservative.'     '  Your  polities  are 
in  your  girl's  pocket,'  muttered  Mrs. 
Sowler ;  '  how   long  will    her   money 
last  1     Jervy  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
interruption.    '  And  what  has  brought 
}/ou  here  ? '  he  went  on,  in  his  most 
ingratiating  way.      '  Did  you  see  the 
advertisement  in  the  papers'?'     Mrs. 
Sowler  answered  loud  enough  to   be 
heard  above  the  hum  of  talking  in  the 
sixpenny  places.    '  I  was  having  a  drop 
of  gin,  and    I  saw  the  paper   at    the 
public-house.     I'm  one  of  the  discon- 
tented poor.      I  hate  rich  people  ;  and 
I'm  ready  to  pay  my  sixpence  to  hear 
them  abused.'      'Hear,  hear!'  said  a 
man  near,  who   looked   like  a  shoe- 
maker.     '  I  hope  he'll  give  it  to  the 
aristoci'acy  1 '  added   one  of  the  shoe- 
maker's    neighbours,     apparently    a 
groom  out  of  place.     '  I'm  sick  of  the 
aristocracy,'  cried    a   woman   with   a 
fiery  face  and  a  crushed  bonnet ;  '  it's 
them    as    swallows    up    the    money ; 
what  business  have  they  with   their 
palaces    and    their    parks,   when    my 
husband's  out  of  work,  and  my  child- 
ren hungry  at  home  1 '     The  acquies- 
cent shoemaker  listened  with  admira- 
tion.    '  Very  well  put,'  he  said  ;  '  very 
well  put.' 

These  expressions  of  popular  feeling 
reached  the  respectable  ears  of  Mr. 
Farnaby.  '  Do  you  hear  those  wretch- 
es  ] '  he  said  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Farnaby  seized  the  welcome 
oppoi-tunity  of  irritating  him.  '  Poor 
things  ! '  she  answered.  '  In  their 
place,  we  should  talk  as  they  do.' 

'You  had  better  go  into  the  reserved 
seats,'  rejoined  her  husband,  turning 
from  her  with  a  look  of  disgust. 
'  There's  plenty  of  room.  Why  do 
you  stop  here '} ' 
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'I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  you,  my 
dear !  How  did  you  like  my  Ameri- 
can friend  1 ' 

'  I  am  astonished  at  you  taking  the 
liberty  of  introducing  him  to  me. 
You  knew  perfectly  well  that  1  was 
here  incognito.  What  do  I  care  about 
a  wandering  American*?' 

Mrs.  Farnaby  persisted  as  malicious- 
ly as  ever.  '  Ah,  but  you  see,  I  like 
him.  The  wandering  American  is  my 
ally.' 

'  Your  ally  !    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Good  heavens,  how  dull  you  are  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  I  object  to  my 
niece's  marriage  engagement  1  I  was 
quite  delighted  when  I  heard  of  this 
lecture,  because  it's  an  obstacle  in  the 
way.  It  disgusts  Regina,  and  it  dis- 
giists  You — and  my  dear  American  is 
the  man  who  first  brought  it  about. 
Hush  !  here's  Amelius.  How  well  he 
looks  !  So  graceful  and  so  gentleman- 
like,' cried  Mrs.  Farnaby,  signaling 
with  her  handkerchief  to  show  Ame- 
lius their  position  in  the  hall.  '  T  de- 
clare I'm  ready  to  become  a  Socialist 
before  he  opens  his  lips  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

a'^HE  personal  appearance  of  Ame- 
-  lius  took  the  audience  completely 
by  surprise.  A  man  who  is  young  and 
handsome  is  not  the  order  of  man  who 
is  habitually  associated  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  the  idea  of  a  lecture. 
After  a  moment  of  silence,  there  was 
a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause.  It 
was  renewed  when  Amelius,  first  pla- 
cing on  his  table  a  little  book,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  delivering 
the  lecture  extempore.  The  absence 
of  the  inevitable  manuscript  was  in 
itself  an  act  of  mercy  that  cheered  the 
public  at  starting. 

The  orator  of  the  evening  began. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thoughtful 
people  accustomed  to  watch  the  signs 
of    the   times  in    this    country,   and 


among  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
are  (so  far  as  T  know),   agreed  in  the 
conclusion  that   serious    changes  are 
likely  to  take  })lacein  ])resentforms  of 
government   and   in   existing  systems 
of  society  before  the  century  in  which 
we  live  has  reached  its  end.      In  plain 
words,    the  next  revolution  is  not  so 
unlikely  and  not  so  far  off  as  it  pleases 
the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  among 
Eui-opean  populations  to  suppose.      I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
coming  convulsion  will  take  the  form, 
this  time,  of  a  Social  revolution,  and 
that  the  man   at  the   head  of  it  will 
not  be  a  military  or  a  political  man — 
but  a  Great  Citizen,  sprung  from  the 
people,  and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  people's  cause.     Within  the  limits 
assigned  to  me  to-night,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  I  should  speak  to  you  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  among  other  na- 
tions, even  if  I  possessed  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  experience  to  venture 
on  so  vast  a  subject.      All  that  I  can 
now  attempt  to  do  is  (first)   to  point 
out  some  of  the  causes  which  are  pav- 
ing the  way  for   a   coming  change  in 
the  social  and   political  condition   of 
this  country  ;    and   (secondly)  to  sat- 
isfy you   that    the  only  trustworthy 
remedy  for  existing  abuses  is  to   be 
found  in  the  system   which   Christian 
Socialism   extracts    from    this    little 
book  on   my   table — the  book   which 
you  all  know  under  the  name  of  the 
New  Testament.     Before,  however,  I 
enter  on  my  task,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
say  one  preliminary  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  claim  to  address  you,  such 
as  it  is.    I  am  most  unwilling  to  speak 
of  myself- — ^but  my  position  here  forces 
me  to  do  so.       I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
of  you  ;  and  I  am  a  very  young  man. 
Let  me  tell  you  then,  briefly,  what  my 
life  has  been,  and  where  I  have  been 
brought  up — and  then  decide  for  your- 
selves whether  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  favoiir  me  with  your  attention,  or 
not.' 

'  A  very  good  opening,'    remarked 
the  shoemaker, 

'  A  nice-looking    fellow,'    said   the 
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fiery-faced  woman.      '  I  should  like  to 
kiss  hiui.' 

'  He's  too  civil  l)y  half,'  grumbled 
Mrs.  Sowler ;  '  L  wish  I  had  my  six- 
pence back  in  my  pocket.' 

'  Give  him  time,'  whispered  Jervy, 
'  and  he'll  warm  up.  I  say,  Phoebe, 
he  doesn't  begin  like  a  man  who  is  go- 
ing to  break  down.  I  don't  expect 
there  will  be  much  to  laugh  at  to- 
night.' 

'  What  an  admirable  speaker  ! '  said 
Mrs.  Farnaby  to  her  liusband.  '  Fancy 
such  a  man  as  that  being  married  to 
such  an  idiot  as  Regina  ! ' 

'  There's  always  a  chance  for  him,' 
returned  INI  r.  Farnaby  savagely,  '  as 
long  as  he's  not  married  to  such  a  wo- 
man as  You  ! ' 

In  the  meantime,  Amelius  had 
claimed  national  kindred  with  his  au- 
dience as  an  Englishman,  and  had  I'a- 
pidly  sketched  his  life  at  Tadmor,  in 
its  most  noteworthy  points.  This  done, 
he  put  the  question  whether  they 
would  hear  him.  His  frankness  and 
freshness  had  already  won  the  public; 
they  answered  Ity  a  general  shout  of 
applause. 

'  Very  well,'  Amelius  proceeded, 
*  now  let  us  get  on.  Suppose  we  take 
a  glance  (we  have  no  time  to  do  more), 
at  the  present  state  of  our  religious 
system,  first.  What  is  the  public  as- 
pect of  the  thing  called  Christianity 
in  the  England  of  our  day  %  A  hun- 
dred different  sects  all  at  variance 
with  each  other.  An  established 
church,  rent  in  every  direction  by  in- 
cessant wrangling— disputes  about 
black  gowns  or  white  ;  about  having 
candlesticks  on  tables  or  off  tables  ; 
about  bowing  to  the  east  or  bowing  to 
the  west ;  about  which  doctrine  col- 
lects the  most  respectaljle  support  and 
possesses  the  largest  sum  of  money, 
the  doctrine  in  my  church,  or  the  doc- 
ti'ine  in  your  church,  or  the  doctrine 
in  the  church  over  the  way.  Look 
up,  if  you  like,  from  this  multitudin- 
ous and  incessant  squabbling,  among 
the  rank  and  file,  to  the  high  regions 
in  which  the  right  reverend  represen- 


tatives of  state  religion  sit  apart.  Are 
they  Christians'!  If  they  are,  show 
me  the  Bishop  who  dares  assert  his 
Christianity  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  ministry  of  the  day  happens 
to  see  its  advantage  in  engaging  in  a 
war  !  Where  is  that  Bishop,  and  how 
many  supporters  does  he  count  among 
his  own  order?  Do  you  blame  me 
for  using  intemperate  language  — lan- 
guage which  I  cannot  justify?  Take 
a  fair  test,  and  try  me  by  that.  The 
result  of  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  make  men  true,  hu- 
mane, gentle,  modest,  strictly  scrupu- 
lous and  strictly  considerate  in  their 
dealings  with  their  neighbours.  Does 
the  Christianity  of  the  churches  and 
the  sects  produce  these  results  among 
us  ?  Look  at  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  occupation  which  employs 
the  largest  number  of  Englishmen  of 
all  degrees — look  at  our  Commerce. 
What  is  its  social  aspect,  judged  by 
the  morality  which  is  in  this  book  in 
my  hand  ?  Let  those  organised  sys- 
tems of  imposture,  masquerading  un- 
der the  disguise  of  banks  and  com- 
panies, answer  the  question — there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  answer  it.  You 
know  what  respectable  names  are  as- 
sociated, year  after  year,  with  the 
shameless  falsification  of  accounts,  and 
the  merciless  ruin  of  thousands  on 
thousands  of  victims.  You  know  how 
our  poor  Indian  customer  finds  his 
cotton-print  dress  a  sham  that  falls  to 
pieces ;  how  the  savage  who  deals 
honestly  with  us  for  his  weapon  finds 
his  gun  a  delusion  that  bursts  ;  how 
the  half-starved  needlewoman  who 
buys  her  reel  of  thread  finds  printed 
on  the  label  a  false  statement  of  the 
number  of  yards  that  she  buys  ;  you 
know  that,  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
foreign  goods  are  fast  taking  the  place 
of  English  goods,  because  the  for- 
eigner is  the  more  honest  manufactu- 
rer of  the  two — and,  lastly,  you  know, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  that  these  cruel 
and  wicked  deceptions,  and  many 
more  like  them,  are  regarded,  on  the 
highest     commercial     authority,     as 
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"forms  of  competition"  and  justifi- 
able proceedings  in  trade.  Do  yon 
believe  in  the  honourable  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  by  men  who  hold  such 
opinions  and  perpetrate  such  impos- 
tures as  these  ?  I  don't !  Do  you 
find  any  brighter  and  purer  prospect 
when  you  look  down  from  the  man 
who  deceives  you  and  me  on  the  great 
scale,  to  the  man  who  deceives  us  on 
the  small  1  I  don't  !  Everything  we 
eat,  drink,  and  wear,  is  a  more  or  less 
adulterated  commodity  ;  and  that  very 
adulteration  is  sold  to  us  by  the 
tradesmen  at  such  outrageous  prices 
that  we  are  obliged  to  pi'otect  our- 
selves, on  the  Socialist  principle,  by 
setting  up  co-operative  shops  of  our 
own.  Wait !  and  hear  me  out,  before 
you  ap])laud.  Don't  mistake  the  plain 
purpose  of  what  I  am  saying  to  you ; 


and  don't  suppose  that  I  am  blind  to 
the  brighter  side  of  the  dark  picture 
that  I  have  di-awn.  Look  within  the 
limits  of  private  life  and  you  will  find 
true  Christians,  thank  God,  among 
clergymen  and  laymen  alike;  you  will 
find  men  and  women  who  deserve  to 
be  called,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  disciples  of  Christ.  But  my 
business  is  not  with  private  life — my 
business  is  with  the  present  public 
aspect  of  the  religion,  morals  and  i)oli- 
tics  of  this  country  ;  and,  again  I  say 
it,  that  aspect  presents  one  wide  field 
of  corruption  and  abuse,  and  reveals 
a  callous  and  shocking  insensibility  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  to  the 
spectacle  of  its  own  demoralization 
and  disgrace.' 

There    Amelias   paused,    and    took 
his  fii'st  drink  of  water. 


(To  be  contimied.) 
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tN  days  primeval,  ere  this  ponderous  world 
Forth,  on  its  heaven-appointed  path  was  hurled, 
In  fields  of  space  a  formless  mass  it  lay 
A  realm  of  night  that  yet  had  known  no  day. 
Shrouded  in  gaseous  mists  that  thickly  round 
Its  mighty  bulk  like  writhing  serpents  wound. 
With  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  river,  blent 
In  strange  confusion,  sea  and  continent 
Yet  undivided.     From  His  cloud-girt  throne 
Where  through  eternal  years  He  reigns  alone, 
The  great  All- Father  looked.     Before  His  eye 
He  saw  the  mighty  mass  of  chaos  lie 
In  idle  hideousness.      He  spake.      His  word 
Even  to  its  farthest  verge  of  mist  was  heard  ; 
The  vapours  parted  at  His  high  command. 
The  obedient  sea  rolled  backward  from  the  land  ; 
Thus  the  Creator  His  great  work  began, 
And  fashioned  wisely  the  abode  of  man. 
Here,  in  mid-ocean  placed  a  rock-^irt  isle. 
There,  bade  the  Vjoundless  prairie  bloom  and  smile  ; 
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Covered  the  Arctic  wastes  with  stainless  snow, 
Rude  dwelling-place  for  ruder  Esquimaux  ; 
Spread  the  Inroad  desert's  lone  and  trackless  wild, 
For  the  fierce  sons  of  Hagar's  outcast  child, 
Cave  Araby  her  gardens  breathing  balm, 
Her  sun-bright  waters  and  her  groves  of  palm. 

Then,  too.  Creative  Wisdom  shaped  and  planned 

The  wave-washed  boundaries  of  our  own  bright  land. 

Stretched,  like  a  royal  guardian,  at  her  side 

The  lone  Superior's  rock-embosomed  tide  ; 

Bade  proud  old  Huron  render  homage  meet, 

While  Erie  and  Ontario  kissed  her  feet. 

St.  Lawrence,  Queen  of  rivers,  even  thee 

He  gave,  her  handmaid  bright  and  swift  to  be,— 

Bade  the  old  Ocean  for  thy  coming  stay, 

And  sent  thee  laughing  on  thy  sunlit  way. 

O  Wisdom  Infinite  whose  eye  could  see. 
Thro'  the  thick  mists  of  ages  yet  to  be, 
The  mighty  race  of  toilers  who  should  come 
From  lands  afar,  and  call  these  regions  "home." 

Long  ages  passed.      When  came  the  appointed  time 

God  called  His  chosen  Gallia's  sunny  clime 

Send  forth  her  bravest.     Britain's  skies  of  gray 

Grew  gloomier  as  her  children  sailed  away, 

And  many  a  home  in  German  Fatherland 

Mourned  long  and  vainly  o'er  its  broken  band. 

Hither  they  came.     The  wild  Canadian  shore. 

So  long  a  waste,  is  wild  and  lone  no  more  : 

The  blue  hills  echo  to  the  oarsman's  song, 

In  whitened  fields  the  armed  reapers  throng  ; 

Garden  and  cot  adorn  the  valleys  fair, 

And  happy  childhood  laughs  and  gambols  there. 

From  morn  to  silent  eve  the  plough  they  guide. 

And  lay  the  long  deep  furrows  side  by  side. 

While  solemn  pine  and  ivy-mantled  oak 

Fall,  prone  to  earth  beneath  the  woodman's  stroke.. 

All  honour  to  these  fearless  sons  of  toil. 

For  us  they  felled  the  forest,  tilled  the  soil, 

For  us  they  raised  old  Freedom's  flag  on  high. 

And  swore  beneath  its  folds  to  live  and  die. 

To  them  we  owe  our  nation's  honoured  place, 

Those  rude  forefathers  of  a  mighty  race  : 

Ready  they  stood  by  day  or  night  to  fight 

For  home  and  country,  freedom  and  the  right,— 

Ready  in  honour's  sacred  cause  to  die. 

Or  at  her  call  to  lay  their  weapons  by.' 

Canadian  Brothers  !  to  your  trust  be  true. 
The  mantle  of  your  sires  should  fall  on  you, 
O  guard  the  land  they  loved  ;  fulHl  their  aims  ; 
And  add  new  lustre  to  their  honoured  names  : 
In  peaceful  homes,  in  legislative  halls. 
Wherever,  in  her  need,  your  country  calls, 
There  be  your  place,  and  there  undaunted  stand, 
The  hvmg  bulwarks  of  your  native  land. 

Woodstock. 
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THE  ONE  WHO  LOVED  HIM. 


BY  MRS.  FRANCES  J.  MOORE,  LONDON,  ONT. 


~1  rXDER  the  trees  of  a  large  and 
LJ  well  kept  garden  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  Canadian  towns  stood  two 
figures — easy  to  be  seen  that  they  were 
lovers — Hugh  Denham,  a  fine,  tall 
young  man  with  a  frank,  noble  face, 
and  Flora  Grantly,  his  betrothed,  a 
hand.soine,  sparkling  brunette. 

'  Good-bye,  Flo.  I  must  go — and 
after  all,  dear,  it  will  not  seem  so  very 
long,  for  we  shall  write  to  each  other 
constantly. ' 

'  Oh,  Hugh,  I  hate  you  to  go  ' — and 
Flora  wept. 

'  And  I  hate  to  go,  Flo.,  you  know 
that,  but  my  father  is  so  anxious  that 
I  should  personally  see  about  the  sell- 
ing of  that  land  of  his  in  England. 
At  his  age  it  is  scarcely  fit  that  he 
should  travel  so  far  alone  when  his  son 
can  go  for  him,  is  it?  All,  Flo.,  you 
won't  forget  me — no  change.' 

'  How  can  you  talk  so,  Hugh,  you 
do  not  really  imagine  such  love  as 
mine  could  change.' 

'  Forgive  me,  dearest,  but  it  is  so 
sweet  to  hear  you  repeat  your  vows  to 
me.' 

At  last  they  parted,  and  Flora 
walked  back  to  the  house,  the  house 
where  she  reigned  supreme,  her  father's 
spoilt  child.  Not  quite  so  sorrowful 
nor  so  sweet  did  Flora  Orantly  look 
now  that  she  was  alone.  It  would  be 
awfully  dull  without  Hugh  for  so  long. 
Miss  Flo.  was  not  accustomed  to  losing 
any  of  her  amusements — ^and  losing  a 
lover — even  for  a  time,  was  really  very 
serious.  In  fact  she  did  not  under- 
stand why  that  cross  old  Captain  Den- 
ham could  not  go  himself.  Poor  shal- 
low Flo.,  there  were  many  things  you 
•could  not  understand,  and  one  of  them 


was  the  deep,  true  nature  of  Hugh 
Denham,  the  brave  son  of  a  brave 
father. 

Considering  all  things  Flora  Grantly 
continued  to  amuse  herself  very  well 
without  her  lover.  She  laughed  and 
flirted,  for  where  was  the  use  of  being 
miserable  1,  She  was  quite  sure  Hugh 
would  not  desire  that  she  should  live 
in  seclusion  just  because  he  was  away. 

So  time  wore  on  and  on,  and  Hugh 
was  coming  back.  The  next  news 
would  be  a  telegram  announcing  his 
ai-rival  in  New  York.  The  good  ship 
must  be  nearing  land  now.  '  Dear 
me,'  thought  Flo.,  '  the  time  has  i)ot 
seemed  long  at  all,  though  I  can  hardly 
tell  Hugh  that.  I  hope  he  has  brought 
me  something  lovely  for  a  present.' 
Ah  !  Flora  Grantly,  no  telegram,  no 
present  awaits  you  from  the  man  you 
pretend  to  love,  for  the  next  news  was 
terri])le  indeed — the  wreck  of  the  At- 
lantic !  What  need  to  describe  the 
thrilling  details.  The  world  knows 
them.  Tears  have  rained — hearts 
have  ached,  brains  have  reeled  at  the 
remembi'ance  of  that  awful  scene ! 
Name  after  name  upon  the  fearful  list 
eagerly  devoured  by  those  whose  loved 
were  in  that  ill-fated  ship.  Yes — 
name  after  name !  and  then  at  last, 
'  Hugh  Denham,'  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  a  little  child  !  Brave,  ten- 
der heart,  now  lying  cold  beneath  piti- 
less waves  ! — and  the  hardy  old  Eng- 
lish ofiicer  bowed  beneath  that  terrible 
news  like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  mighty 
storm.  Hugh  was  his  only  child,  the 
o»e  being  he  loved  best  in  the  woi'ld. 
His  wife  had  died  years  ago  in  Eng- 
land, and  Hugh  had  been  his  all — wife 
and  son  now  both  gone. 
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The  blow  well-nigh  killed  the  stricken 
father,  and  when  he  rose  from  the 
long  illness  which  followed  that  fatal 
day,  he  looked  ten  years  older — bent 
and  worn,  but  very  calm  and  patient. 
God  would  take  hiui  to  his  boy  when 
he  saw  fit,  and  for  that  hour  he  waited 
— content. 

And  Flora  Grantly — how  did  she 
bear  the  news  of  her  lover's  fate  ? 
Tears,  hysterics,  deep  mourning  for  a 
few  months,  and  then — and  then  she 
recovered  !  Of  coui-se  it  was  very 
shocking,  poor  fellow  !  and  she  could 
never,  never  forget  it ;  but  theirs  was 
a  very  brief  engagement,  and  people 
could  not  expect  her  to  grieve  for  ever. 
She  tried  to  wear  a  look  of  deep  woe 
whenever  she  met  Captain  Denham  ; 
but  with  that  gentleman  she  had 
never  been  a  favourite  ;  in  short  she 
was  tJie  one  sulyect  upon  which  this 
father  and  son — so  much  to  each  other 
— had  not  thought  alike.  Captain 
Denham  loved  his  son  too  well  to 
quarrel  with  him  ;  but  Flora's  name 
was  seldom  mentioned  between  them. 
Hugh  hoped  that  time  would  soften 
his  father  towards  his  beautiful  fian- 
cee, and  he  believed  that  her  winning 
ways  and  sweet  disposition  would 
achieve  more  than  any  argument  could 
do.  So  thus,  though  not  agreed,  they 
had  never  quarrelled. 

'  Grumpy  old  man,'  would  Flora 
say,  shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders, 
'  I  believe  he  hates  me,'  as  the  old  of- 
ficer would  pass  her  with  a  grave  bow. 
You  are  wrong,  pretty  Flora,  he  only 
despised  you,  for  he  read  you  thor- 
oughly as  pool'  Hugh  had  not. 

So  time  rolled  on,  weeks  and  months, 
and  the  wi-eck  of  the  good  ship  Atlan- 
tic became  a  thing  of  the  ])ast  to  the 
oi-dinary  crowd,  and  Hugh's  father 
waited — waited. 

Chicago!  marvellovis  city  of  palace 
hotels — marble  fronts,  of  success  and 
failure,  business  and  pleasure  !  In  a 
quiet  street,  far  removed  fiom  the 
city's  busy  hum,  stood  an  unpretending 
house — its  owner,  an  elderly  widow 
lady,  Mrs.  Dan  vers.     She  was  not  rich 


enough  to  keep  up  her  modest  but  com- 
fortable house  without  assistance,  and 
as  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  the 
home  she  had  lived  in  so  long,  she  took 
two  boarders.  One — Geofirey  Vane — 
had  been  with  her  three  years,  a  dark 
gentlemanly-looking  young  man  abo^^t 
twenty-eight.  He  wrote  for  some  of 
the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  was  making  a  fair  income  for  so 
young  a  man.  A  few  months  back,  he 
had  asked  kind  Mrs.  Dan  vers  to  take 
as  a  boarder  a  particular  friend  of  his. 
She  gladly  consented,  for  she  looked 
upon  Geoffrey  Vane  almost  like  a  son 
(she  had  lost  two  fine  boys  in  the  Fed- 
eral War),  and  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  })lease  him.  She  soon  learned 
to  appreciate  the  frank  genial  manner 
and  good  breeding  of  Geoff"rey's  friend 
—Mr.  Hughes.  She  was  sorry  for  him 
too,  for  he  was  slightly  lame,  and  wore 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  He  stooped, 
too,  so  much  at  times,  that  his  real, 
height  was  seldom  guessed.  A  lai-ge 
beard  covered  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  were  hidden  by  blue 
spectacles,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  his  features.  When  he  first 
came  he  was  evidently  weak  and  suf- 
fering, but  was  now  getting  quite 
strong  and  cheerful.  He  read  deeply, 
and,  like  his  friend,  was  i\,  litterateur. 

The  two  friends  entered  their  bright,, 
cheerful  parlour  this  evening,  return- 
ing from  their  usual  after-dinner  walk. 

'  Geoff".,  here's  a  letter  for  you,  do 
see  if  there's  any  news  for  me  in  it, 
there's  a  good  fellow. 

Geoffi'ey  Vane  read  his  letter. 

'  No  particularly  fresh  news,  Alice 
says  of  your  father  just  what  one  said 
before.  That  he  is  well,  but  sadly 
changed  and  aged.' 

'  Dear  old  man,  how  1  long  to  see 
him  ; '  said  his  friend,  with  a  troubled 
sigh. 

'Why  don't  you,  Hugh?' 

'  Hvish  !  not  that  name,'  cried  Hugh 
Denham  ;  for  it  was  indeed  he,  the 
same  yet  so  changed. 

'No  fear,  old  boy ;  no  one  here  knows 
anything..     There  is  not  a  soul  in  Chi- 
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cago  who  ever  saw  you  before  you  went 
to  England.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Hugh,  adding 
regretfully,  'even  at  home  I  doubt  if 
they  would  recognise  me.' 

'  Pshaw  !  man,  you  are  not  your- 
self on  that  point.  Your  lameness  is 
almost  too  slight  to  be  noticed,  and 
you  will  soon  do  without  the  sling. 
You  know  very  well  that  you  only 
keep  on  the  blue  spectacles  in  order 
to  elude  possible  recognition,  for  you 
can  see  better  than  1  can.  Why,  I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  are  vain  !  '  and 
Geofirey  laughed. 

'  So  I  am,  for  her,^  answered  Hugh, 
'  when  I  remember  how  beautiful  she 
was,  and  how  she  loved  beauty  in  all 
things  about  her.'  Hugh  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  '  Oh,  how  it  all 
comes  before  me,  that  fearful  scene ! 
The  poor  shrieking  women  and  helpless 
children  !  Thank  God  !  I  saved  those 
few  though.' 

'You  did,  dear  lad,'  said  Geoff,  with 
emotion, '  at  the  expense  nearly  of  your 
own  life.  Such  a  blow  as  you  got 
against  that  spar,  and  then  to  be  half- 
drowned,  was  enough  to  kill  most  men. 
But  come,  let  us  go  over  again  this 
home  subject.' 

'Geoff.,  where  is  the  use.  I  cannot 
face  it — cannot  face  Flo.  You  know, 
I  do  not  intend  to  keep  my  dear  father 
in  ignorance  of  my  existence  much 
longer.  As  soon  as  you  and  I  settle 
about  starting  our  own  magazine  I 
shall  send  for  him.  You  will  bring  him, 
Geoff.  ;  you  aloiie  must  break  the  joy- 
ful news  to  him.' 

'  Aye,  lad,  that  would  I  willingly  ; 
but  now,  listen  to  me.  I  will  never, 
on  my  honour,  trouble  you  on  this 
point  again  ;  Vmt  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  you  are  wronging  yourself  and 
others,  nay,  listen,  wronging  Flora 
Grantly. ' 

'  How  so,  Geoff.? ' 

'  Do  you  love  her  ?  Do  you  trust 
her,  and  yet  say  that  ?  Be  a  man,  go 
to  her,  stand  before  her,  just  as  you 
are,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips  if  the 
change  in  you  makes  any  difference  in 


her  affection.  Have  you  lost  all  cou- 
rage 1  If  she  be  true,  think  what  you 
do  by  deserting  her  like  this.' 

'  Deserting  her  ! ' 

'  Yes,  man,  deserting  her,'  cried 
Geoffrey,  warmly.  '  If  on  the  other 
hand,  she  be  false,  I  think  I  know 
Hugh  Denham  well  enough  to  be  very 
sure  that  he  could  pluck  from  his  heart 
forever  the  woman  who  would  fail  him 
thus.  If  all  she  cared  for  were  your 
face  and  figure,  you  would  be  well 
without  her.  But  I  will  not  think  she 
is  false  ;  so  again  I  say  to  you  go,  go 
at  once. '  Then  a  pause, — Hugh  think- 
ing deeply.  'I  have  done.  I  don't 
often  make  such  a  long  speech,  do  I, 
Hugh?' 

'  Dear  Geoff.,  I  know  how  good  and 
patient  you  are  with  me;  and,  upon 
my  word,  you  almost  shake  my  re- 
solve.' 

'  Let  me  quite  shake  it,'  said  Geof- 
frey. 

Hugh  rose  up.  '  One  thing,  Geoff., 
I  promise  you,  I  will  think  quietly 
over  all  you  have  said,  and  tell  you 
to-morrow  what  I  will  do.  It  shall 
be  either  as  you  advise,  or,  I  will  for- 
ever hold  my  peace — as  far  as  Flora 
Grantly  is  concerned — good  night, 
Geoff' 

'  Good  night,  Hugh.  I  leave  it  all 
now  to  your  own  heart  and  sound 
sense.' 

The  next  morning  Hugh  looked 
paler  than  usual ;  he  had  lain  awake 
most  of  the  night,  doing  battle  with 
himself  ;  but  the  contest  was  over  now. 
He  just  went  up  to  Geoffrey  Vane,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder 
said  : — 

'  Geoff.,  you  have  prevailed,  come 
good  or  ill,  I  will  go.' 

'  Right,  Hugh,  and  God  speed  you.' 
They  grasped  hands. 

'  You  will  come  too,  Geoff.  1 ' 

*  Yes ;  for  I  want  to  arrange  with 
mother  and  Alice  about  their  coming 
to  live  with  me.  I  have  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  rent,  and  eventually 
buy,  that  pretty,  old-fashioned  cottage 
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we  saw  the  other  clay.  It  is  not  too 
far  from  the  city  for  me  to  walk  in 
every  day,  and  Alice  loves  the  coun- 
try. Dear  mother  and  gentle  Alice, 
what  a  i^leasure  to  have  them  about 
me  again  ! ' 

'  She  was  quite  a  child  when  I  left,' 
said  Hugh. 

'  She  was  nearly  eighteen.' 

'  Was  she  'i  Why  she  always  seemed 
to  me  somewhere  about  fourteen,  or 
fifteen  at  the  most.' 

Geoffrey  smiled.  '  Your  eyes  were 
too  much  dazzled  by  a  certain  fair 
damsel  for  you  to  think  much  about 
the  age  of  my  little  sister.' 

*  I  do  recollect,  though,that  she  was 
a  most  tender  and  devoted  daughter 
to  your  mother.' 

'  She's  the  sweetest  girl,  I  tell  you, 
that  ever  lived.  I  beg  pardon,  old  boy, 
one  of  the  sweetest.' 

'  Well,  well,  we  won't  quarrel  over 
that,'  and  Hugh  laughed  gaily,  for  now 
his  new  resolution  was  taken,  he  was 
much  hapi)ier. 

In  two  days  they  had  made  all  their 
arrangements,  and  with  a  hearty  '  Au 
revoir  '  to  kind  Mrs.  Danvei-s,  started 
on  their  journey. 

In  the  same  garden,  under  the  same 
trees,  where  two  lovers  ])arted  a  year 
ago,  sat  two  girls ;  we  know  one  of 
them — Flora  Grantly — the  other  is 
Alice  Vane.  With  most  people  Flora's 
bright  beauty  completely  threw  little 
Alice  into  the  shade.  Below  medium 
height,  very  slim  and  jjale,  with  hazel 
eyes  and  rippling  brown  hair  drawn 
back  from  a  broad,  low  forehead,  her's 
was  not  a  face  to  attract  a  careless 
observer ;  too  pale,  too  cold  and  quiet, 
was  the  world's  verdict ;  but  those 
who  loved  her,  and  they  were  many, 
thought  that  Alice  Vane's  clear,  pale 
face,  with  its  intellectual  expression 
and  its  truthful  eyes,  was  the  sweetest 
face  in  the  world,  and  the  delicate, 
rather  thin  hands,  the  tenderest  and 
most  useful  little  hands  that  ever  were. 
Was  she  quiet  ]  Was  she  cold  1  We 
shall  see. 

They  were  seated  on  a  grassy  slope 


leading  down  to  the  pretty  stream 
which  ran  along  the  end  of  the  garden 
of  Eversford  Lodge,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  thick  about  them. 

'  Isn't  this  delightful,'  exclaimed 
Floia,  'just  to  lie  here  and  do  nothing,' 
and  she  lay  back  and  stretched  her 
arms.  '  Oh,  dear,  how  horrible  it  must 
be  to  have  to  work  and  gain  one's  own 
living !  ' 

Alice  sn)iled  quietly.  '  You  are 
fortunate,  Flo. ,  in  being  so  placed  that 
work  is  but  a  name  to  you.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  Paj^a  gives  me  every- 
thing I  ask  for,  and  as  I  intend  to 
marry  well  I  need  not  fear  poverty.' 

'  You  did  not  always  think  so  much 
of  money,  Flo.  'i '  questioned  Alice. 

'Indeed,  child,  I  did,  and  do,  and 
alwavs  shall  ;    what    is    life   without 

itr " 

Alice  was  silent.  '  I  see  what  you 
are  thinking  of,  but  although  Hugh 
Denham  was  not  exactly  rich,  he  was 
of  very  good,  old  English,  family,  and 
had  expectations.  Old  country  aunts 
can't  live  for  ever.  Poor  Hugh,  how 
handsome  he  was  !  Dear  me,  this  is 
the  very  spot  where  I  parted  from  him 
so  long  ago.' 

'  Long  ago,  Flo.  ? ' 

'  Why  yes,  it  is,  let  me  see,  a  whole 
year.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  Alice  Vane's  thoughtful  eyes 
was  a  sad  far-off  look. 

'  Alice,  why  don't  you  speak  1 '  cried 
Flora,  impatiently,  '  you  never  will 
talk  of  Hugh.' 

'  What  good  can  it  do  to  talk  of 
him  1  Surely  it  can  only  distress  you 
needlessly  ;  poor  fellow  !  my  dear  bro- 
ther's friend.' 

'  Ah,  well  ;  of  course  I  did  feel  his 
death  awfully ;  you  remember  what 
deep  crape  I  wore  for  two  whole 
months  at  least.' 

'  Y^es,  I  remember,'  said  quiet  Alice. 

'  But  after  all,  it  was  a  most  merci- 
ful thing  that  he  did  die,  for  you  know 
so  many  who  escaped  were  terribly  in- 
jured— most  likely  disfigured  for  life. 
Just  think,'  with  a  shudder,  '  if  Hugh 
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had  returned  with  a  lame  leg,  a  broken 
arm ' 

'  Oh,  Flo. ,  stop  ;  how  can  you  V  cried 
Alice,  with  tremulous  lips. 

'  Stop  child,  what  for  1 ' 

'  What  for — why,  Flo.,  what  difter- 
ence  could  any  injury  have  made,  so 
long  as  you  had  him,  and  alive? ' 

'  Difference  !  You  don't  suppose  I 
would  have  taken  a  lame  husband,  do 
you  r 

No  answei". 

'  Now,  Alice,  this  all  comes  of  your 
being  so  much  out  of  the  world.  I  tell 
you,  your  unsophisticated  notions  are 
absurd.' 

'  Absurd  they  may  be  ;  but  I  know 

this '  and  where  was  quiet,  cold 

Alice  now  1 — this  girl  with  flashing 
eyes  and  face  lit  up  with  some  feeling 
beyond  control.  '  If  I  loved  a  man 
who  was  as  beautiful  as  Apollo,  and  he 
loved  me,  and  were  to  come  to  me 
maimed,  broken  down,  but  still  7mne, 
I  would  take  him,  and  tend  him,  and 
love  him  till  our  lives  should  end,'  and 
clasping  her  hands  passionately,  Alice 
stopped,  overcome  by  the  vehemence 
of  her  own  words. 

'  Why,  you  raving  little  goose ! '  cried 
Flo,  astonished ;  '  one  would  think 
you  had  had  some  such  expei^ience 
yourself,  or  that  you  were  i-eheai-sing 
for  the  stage  ! ' 

Alice  was  calm  again  now.  '  We 
will  not  discuss  the  subject,  Flo.,  for 
you  and  I  never  do  agree  about  these 
thing.s.' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  but  I  live  in  hopes, 
my  dear,  that  contact  with  society  will 
rub  off  all  that  nonsense  of  yours,  for 
you  certainly  never  can  go  through 
life  with  such  fancies.' 

'  Can  I  not  ?  I  shall  try,'  said  Alice. 

'  Well,  never  mind ;  we  shall  see. 
We  must  go  in  now  and  di-ess  for  this 
evening.  Do  come  and  tell  me  what 
to  wear.  Tom  Layton  is  coming ;  he 
thinks  I  look  divine  in  cardinal  and 
6cru.  Robert  Hensley,  though — and 
he's  coming  too — likes  me  best  in  blue, 
very  pale  blue.  Let  us  go,'  and  up 
jumps  vain  Flora  and  hastens  off  to  the 


house, — Alice  following  more  slowly, 
and  they  neither  of  them  saw  nor  heard 
Hugh  Denham,  who  leaned  against  a 
tree,  concealed  from  their  view  !  What 
a  world  of  contempt  was  in  his  face  ! 

'  And  this  vain,  shallow  butterfly  is 
the  woman  I  thought  perfect.  The 
woman  of  whom  I  came  to  ask — hei'e, 
under  the  very  trees  where  we  parted 
— forgiveness  for  so  long  holding  aloof 
from  her  !  What  an  escape  !  And  she 
was  to  have  been  my  tvife.  No,  Flora 
Grantly  ;  never  wife  of  mine.  And 
to  think  that  for  this  girl's  sake  I  have, 
all  this  weary  time,  kept  the  dear  old 
man  in  ignox-ance  that  he  had  still  his 
son ;  but  I  will  atone  to  him,  God 
helping  me.' 

Such  were  Hugh  Denham's  thoughts, 
and  can  we  wonder  at  them  1 

That  evening  Geoffrey  Vane  came 
to  Captain  Denham's  cottage.  What 
a  sight*  it  was  to  see  Hugh,  seated  by 
his  beloved  father,  holding  fast  his 
hand ;  and  what  a  look  of  pride  and 
peace  did  the  old  soldier's  face  wear  ! 

'  Come  in,  old  chum,'  cried  Hugh, 
cheei'ily.  '  Come  in,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.' 

'  I  think  I  can  guess.     I  congra — ' 

'  Congratulate  me,'  interrupted 
Hugh,  '  upon  being  ready  to  start  with 
my  father,  and  you  and  yours,  as  soon 
as  you  like.' 

'  JFhat !  '  cried  Geoffrey  Vane,  in- 
dignantly, '  You  cannot  mean — she 
is  not — impossible  ! ' 

'  Impossible,  but  nevertheless  true. 
Come  here,  Geoff. ,  and  sit  down,  and  I 
will  explain.  I  daresay  my  father  can 
bear  to  hear  twice  over  the  story  of 
his  wise  son's  mistake  1 ' 

'  Ah  !  boy,  was  I  not  right.  The 
heartless  jilt  !  '  And  then  Hugh  told 
his  friend  all  he  had  heard  down  by 
the  stream  in  the  garden  of  Eversford 
Lodge.  '  And  now,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
feel  freer  and  happier  than  I  have  felt 
for  many  a  long  day.  Why,  Geoff., 
the  scales  have  so  completely  fallen 
from  my  eyes  th-at  I  am  amazed  to 
think  of  my  former  infatuation,  amazed 
to  think  I  never  detected  a  flaw  in  the 
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seeming  gem.  Imagine  a  man,  after 
marriage,  discovering  that  his  wife  had 
a  soul  like  that  ! ' 

'  Hugh,  you  are  too  savage  to  be 
thoroughly  cured,'  said  his  friend. 

'  Geoffrey  Vane  !  look  at  me 
straight  in  the  eyes,  and  judge  whe- 
ther I  speak  truth.  I  tell  you  that  I 
loved  a  beautiful,  pure,  and  high-mind- 
ed girl,  as  I  believed.  I  find  her  now, 
beautiful  still,  but  where  is  the  purity 
of  heart — the  refinement  of  mind  ? 
Not  vanished,  because  they  never  ex- 
isted in  her  ;  but  mi/  love  has  vanished 
— vanished  as  completely  as  though  it, 
too,  never  had  existed  !  Vanished  for 
ever  and  for  ever — I  swear  it.' 

'  There  spoke  my  own  true  son,' 
cried  the  old  oliicer.  '  I  knew  that  a 
Denham  could  no  longer  love,  when 
the  idol  of  pure  gold  had  crumbled 
into  mere  dross  ! ' 

'  And  now,  Geoff.,  let  us  talk  over 
our  plans.  I  have  told  my  father  all 
about  Chicago,  and  the  work  you  and 
I  do  there — about  our  projected  maga- 
zine— and  about  the  pretty  cottage 
for  you  and  your  mother  and  sister — 
and  the  "  town  house  "  where  he  will 
live  with  me,  whilst  Mrs.  Danvers 
takes  care  of  us.  He  knows  all ;  and 
it  only  now  remains  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements, and  start  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.' 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
in  talking  over  their  future  life  in  the 
great  Western  City.  Hugh  had  only 
arrived  that  morning,  having  stopped 
during  the  journey,  whilst  Geoffrey 
Vane  came  on  to  prepare  Captain 
Denham  for  his  son's  appearance.  As 
Hugh  wished  to  avoid  tedious  explan- 
ations to  former  acquaintances,  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  depart 
by  the  early  train  next  morning,  and 
go  straight  on  to  Chicago,  whilst  Geof- 
frey remained  to  bring  the  others, 
when  they  were  prepared. 

By  six  o'clock  next  morning,  Hugh 
was  away  again.  Vague  rumours 
werre  afioat  that  Hugh  Denham  had 
returned,  and  many  were  the  enquir- 
ing visitors  at   his   father's   cottage. 

6 


The  old  gentleman  simply  answered 
'  yes,  God  be  thanked,  my  son  is  alive 
— he  was  thought  to  be  dead  when 
the  list  was  printed  ;  he  has  been  long 
ill,  and  unable  to  let  me  know  that 
he  lived.  He  arrived  yesterday,  but 
had  to  leave  early  this  morning.' 

Captain  Denham  was  not  a  man 
whom  people  could  question  very 
closely,  however  inquisitive  they  might 
be,  and  so  the  public  had  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  small  item  of  news 
which  he  chose  to  give,  and  no  more. 

Alice  Vane  heard  of  Hugh's  Hying 
visit  to  his  father,  on  her  return  the 
next  day  from  her  few  days'  visit  to  the 
Grantlys.  Her  brother  did  not  enter 
into  any  particulars,  beyond  the  fact 
that  Hugh  was  alive,  although  much 
changed  through  the  terrible  injuries 
he  had  received.  It  was  Hugh's  wish 
that  no  one  save  his  father  and  Geof- 
frey Vane  should  know  his  reason  for 
leaving  without  going  to  see  Flora 
Grantly,  when  all  the  town  knew 
they  had  been  engaged  formerly. 
'  ISTo,'  he  said,  'let  the  world  say 
what  it  likes,  Flora  Grantly  knows  in 
her  heart  (if  she  has  one)  that  I  have 
fathomed  her  at  last.  I  will  write  a 
few  lines  to  her ;  but  she  will  never 
care  to  mention  the  letter,  I  think,  to 
any  one.'     This  was  Hugh's  letter  : 

"  Dear  Miss  Grantly, — You  will 
know  to-day,  that  I  am  alive  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  due  to  you,  that  I  should  at 
once  let  you  know  that  circumstances 
have  arisen  which  put  our  brief  en- 
gagement at  an  end.  You  are  at  full 
liberty  to  give  '  Society '  any  reason 
you  see  fit  for  this  my  conduct.  But 
your  own  conscience  will  not  fail  to 
give  to  you  the  one  true  and  all-sufii- 
cieut  reason  when  you  i-ecoUect  the 
words  you  spoke  under  the  trees  by  the 
stream  in  your  garden  this  evening. 

"  Yours,  with  every  good  wish, 
"Hugh  Denham." 

And  Flora's  conscience  did  tell  her 
the  '  true  and  all-sufficient  reason  ; ' 
and  she  never  mentioned  his  letter  to 
Alice  even,  who  was  staying  with  her  ; 
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and  thus  it  happened  that  until  Alice 
went  home,  she  never  heard  that  Hugh 
was  alive  and  well,  had  come  home, 
and  was  gone.  She  was  surprised  that 
he  made  no  effort  to  see  Flora  Grant- 
ly,  and  her  pure,  truthful  nature  was 
too  just  to  overlook  such  apparent 
faithlessness.  '  He  should  have  gone 
to  see  her,'  Alice  thought ;  '  he  could 
not  know  Flo's  sentiments,  although  I 
do.  He  must  be  as  heartless  as,  I 
fear,  Flo.  is.  They  are  better  apart. 
I  am  disappointed  in  him.  He  is  clever 
and  a  good  son,  and  Geoff  thinks  him 
perfection  ;  but  he  cannot  love,  that  is 
evident ; '  and  so  little  quiet  Alice  did 
Hugh  much  injustice  in  her  heart. 

Flora  Grantly  went  to  see  Alice 
a  day  or  two  before  the  latter's  depar- 
ture. 

'  Well,  Alice,  I  suppose  you  will 
see  a  great  deal  of  Hugh  Denham  ! ' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  answered  Alice. 

'  It  was  strange  his  not  coming  to 
see  me — was  it  not  ? '  with  a  keen 
look  at  AUce,  whose  face  soon  assured 
her  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  letter 
which  Hugh  wrote. 

'Yes,  Flo.,  I  think  it  was  very 
strange — and  wrong.' 

'  Wrong  !  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad 
he  did  not  come.  I  hear  he  was  quite 
altered — lame  ;  a  broken  arm  ;  blue 
spectacles  even  !  ' 

Presently,  Flora  said,  with  a  sigh, 

'  Poor  fellow  !  1  hope  he  won't 
miss  me  much.'  The  tone  said,  '  I 
hope  he  loilV  '  Then,  after  all,  it  was 
very  considerate  of  him  to  keep  away.' 

'  Veiy,'  said  Alice. 

*  And  don't  you  like  immensely  going 
to  live  in  that  great  world  of  a  city, 
Chicago  ?  I  wonder  you're  not  half 
wild  with  the  idea.' 

'  I  like  the  idea  of  living  aaywhere 
with  Geoff.  ;  and  we  have  not  a  great 
many  friends  here  besides  you  and 
your  kind  father.' 

'  No,  that  is  true  ;  but  I  shall  miss 
you  awfully,  dear.' 

'  And  I  shall  miss  you,  too,  Flo. ,  for 
you  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me.'. 

Alice    had    a    grateful    heart,    and 


Flora  really  had  been  very  fond  of 
her,  in  her  butterfly  fashion.  Alice 
amused  her — she  was  so  different 
from  the  ordinary  yoimg  ladies  of  the 
place. 

A  few  days  later  on,  and  then  the 
Vanes  and  Captain  Denham  bade 
farewell  to  Canada. 

And  now  we  must  return  to  Chi- 
cago, to  the  same  street,  the  same 
house,  the  same  room  in  which  Hugh 
Denham  and  Geoffrey  held  that  memo- 
rable conversation  which  changed  the 
former's  plans  so  completely.  Think 
it  not  strange,  oh  reader,  that  my  hero's 
heart  had  also  undergone  such  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling.  True  as  steel 
himself,  he  loved  truth  and  purity 
above  all  things  in  woman.  His  eyes 
were  satisfied  with  Flora  Gi'antly's 
beauty ;  his  heart  with  her  fan- 
cied truth  and  freshness  of  feeling. 
He  now  knew  his  former  idol  to  be 
something  so  totally  different  to  all 
he  had  seen,  that  his  love  fell  dead 
from  that  hour,  killed  completely  and 
for  ever.  He  acknowledged  that  she 
was  still  beautiful,  and  would  thus 
win  many  hearts,  but  for  him  her 
beauty's  spell  had  lost  its  potency. 

Captain  Denham  was  awaiting  his 
son's  return  this  evening.  The  old 
officer  was  very  proud  of  Hugh's  suc- 
cess as  a  high-class  writer.  The  maga- 
zine had  met  with  a  most  flattering 
reception,  and  its  young  proprietors 
were  working  with  a  will. 

Presently  Hugh  came  in,  but  not  the 
Hugh  we  last  saw.  No  lameness 
now  ;  no  blue  spectacles ;  no  sling, 
although  his  left  arm  was  yet  very 
slightly  stiff.  His  face  was  no  longer 
pale  with  recent  suffering,  and  he  stood 
there  now  in  all  the  strength  of  his 
manhood,  and  with  a  firmness  of  pur- 
pose in  his  face  which  was  good  to 
see. 

'  Well,  father,  tii-ed  of  waiting  1 ' 
said  Hugh,  with  a  bright  smile,  and 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
father's  shoulder. 

'  Never  tired,  my  boy,  waiting  for 
you.     Where  have  you  been  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  all  over  the  city  nearly,  to 
different  offices  about  business.  Then 
I  walked  out  to  Geoff's  cottage  and 
asked  him  and  his  sister  to  come  in 
this  evening.  Geoff  and  1  can  talk 
business,  while  you  and  your  little 
favourite  play  at  liackgammon. ' 

'  All  right,  Hugh,  let  them  come, 
and  welcome  !  That  sweet  girl  is  like 
fresh  spring  flowers.  I  never  met  so 
pure  a  natux'e,  but  once — your  mother, 
Hugh.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  younger  man, 
gravely,  '  I  do  believe  she  has  a  heart 
of  gold.  Do  you  know,  too,  she  has 
quite  a  taste  for  writing;  Geoff  showed 
uie  some  charming  little  scraps  by  her. 
You  must  not  tell  her  I  know  of  them 
though,  for  with  all  her  sweetness,  I 
know  I  am  no  favourite  with  her.' 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  Geoffrey 
Vane  and  Alice  came. 

'  Come  in,  my  dear  little  friend,' 
cried  the  old  captain.  'Why  you 
have  not  been  to  see  me  for  an  age.' 

'  Dear  Sir,  I  could  not ;  mother  has 
not  felt  so  well  again  lately,  and  you 
know  I  never  leave  her  when  she  is 
dull.  She  feels  much  better  though 
this  evening.' 

'  Good  girl,  good  daughter.  Now 
run  upstairs  and  take  off  your  hat.' 

When  she  returned  he  said, 

'  And  now,  young  lady,  it  seems^hat 
you  and  T  are  to  join  in  a  tournament 
at  backgammon,  whilst  our  young 
charges  there,'  pointing  laughingly  to 
Hugh  and  Geoffrey,  'talk  business.' 

'  I  am  ready,  Sir,'  said  Alice,  cheer- 
fully,—' Which  hand  1 '  enclosing  a 
backgammon  man  in  each  of  her  small 
hands. 

'  You  puss,  you  know  very  well 
that  I  cannot  play  at  all  with  black, 
so  that  I  may  as  well  take  white  at 
once. ' 

Alice  laughed,  and  they  commenced 
their  game. 

Hugh  looked  at  Alice  for  one  mo- 
ment. Why  was  it  that  she  never 
smiled  upon  him  also — polite  she  al- 
ways was — friendly  never — and  yet 
he  was  her  brother's  dearest  friend. 


The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly 
and  quietly.  Then  after  some  refresh- 
ment Geoffrey  and  Alice  prepared  for 
their  walk  home. 

'  Don't  forget  to-morrow,'  said  Geoff, 
as  they  turned  from  the  door.  '  Come 
early,  and  we  will  make  a  regular 
holiday  of  it — long  and  lazy.' 

'  No  fear.  Father  and  I  can  still 
appreciate  a  day  in  the  country,  al- 
though we  are  such  "  city  folks  "  now. ' 

'  Come  now,  don't  you  laugh  at  my 
"  country  seat,"  just  one  mile  from 
town.  'Tis  the  pleasantest  "  country 
seat"  I  know  anywhere,'  cried  Hugh. 
Then  with  mutual  'good  nights,'  the 
four  separated. 

The  next  day  Captain  Denham  and 
his  son  walked  out  to  Geoffrey's  pretty 
cottage.  The  old  soldier  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  new  lease  of  his  life 
since  his  boy  returned  to  him,  and 
walked  with  all  the  upright  carriage 
and  steady  stride  of  former  days. 

Geoffrey's  cottage,  although  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  busy  western  city 
was  countrified  enough  to  be  miles  fur- 
ther away.  It  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  large  garden.  Alice  loved 
flowers  and  understood  their  culture. 
She  superintended  all  the  garden  ar- 
rangements, and  with  the  assistance 
of  Old  Sandy,  who,  with  his  wife  De- 
borah, had  been  their  faithful  servant 
for  years,  she  had  made  the  place  really 
beautiful.  Geoffrey  left  all  to  her  own 
taste,  the  whole  mSiiage  was  in  her 
small  hands,  house  and  gai'den,  mother 
and  brother.  The  little  verandah  was 
bright  with  clustering  roses  and  trail- 
ing vines,  artistically  trained  over  the 
trellis  work  around  the  porch.  The 
rooms  were  small,  and  fxirnished 
plainly,  for  Alice,  thrifty  housekeeper 
as  she  was,  did  not  think  that  Geoff, 
ought  to  buy  new  furniture  yet,  al- 
though he  was  getting  on  so  well.  The 
plain  furniture,  however,  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  a  few 
good  pictures  hung  on  the  walls — and 
flowers,  flowers  in  profusion  every- 
where. One  expensive  thing  there 
was  in    their    parlour,  a  fine   piano. 
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Geoff  had  insisted  upon  this  gift  to 
his  sister.  Alice  possessed  an  exquis- 
ite voice,  which  was  receiving  the  very 
best  culture  that  could  be  had  in  Chi- 
cago,— that  also  her  brother  had  insis- 
ted on.  He  himself  was  a  clever  ama- 
teur, and  had  a  good  voice. 

Mrs.  Vane  received  her  visitors 
with  a  warm  welcome.  She  must,  in. 
her  youth,  have  been  like  her  daugh- 
ter. Her  husband's  sudden  death, 
many  vears  ago,  had  caused  her  a  ter- 
rible shock  and  long  illness,  from  v/hich 
she  had  never  entirely  recovered,  and 
was  alwavs  somewhat  of  an  invalid. 
She  and  Captain  Denham  were  old 
friends :  he  was  about  the  only  person 
to  whom  she  ever  spoke  of  her  late 
hvisband.  They  had  been  brother  of- 
ficers and  firm  friends  always. 

The  day  was  lovely — one  of  those 
soft,  warm  June  days,  when  it  is  a 
luxury  to  lie  on  the  grass  and  drink 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  scented  flow- 
ers— to  lie  and  watch  the  gorgeous 
butterflies  and  lazy  bees  as  they  flutter 
to  and  fro  in  the  heavy-perfumed  air. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
they  were  all  in  the  garden — Mrs. 
"Vane  and  her  old  friend  sat  on  two 
comfortable  rocking  chairs,  Alice  on 
the  verandah  step,  whilst  Hugh  and 
Geofirey  lay  at  full  length  on  the 
grass,  with  closed  eyes. 

'  Look  at  those  lazy  fellows,'  said 
the  old  captain,  with  an  indulgent 
smile  ;  '  I  do  believe  they  are  asleep. ' 

'  Xot  we,  my  dear  sir,'  cried  Geof- 
frev,  jumping  up  with  a  suspicious 
alacrity,  highly  suggestive  of  recent 
dreams.  '  Here,  Hugh,  get  up — don't 
you  hear  your  father  accusing  us  of 
actually  going  to  sleep  1 ' 

■'  Asleep,  father,'  and  Hugh  con- 
cealed a  yawn  ;  '  how  can  you  think 
us  guilty  1 '  Then  they  both  laughed. 
*  Well,  I  suppose  we  had  better  cry 
"  peccavi,"  and  acknowledge  that  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes — no  more, 
mind — we  were  unconscious  of  the 
world's  din.' 

'  Five  minutes  !       Orve    hour,    you 


'  Xow,  Geoff'  said  Alice,  with  a 
merry  smile,  '  if  you  really  are  awake 
— just  come  and  help  me  to  prepare 
for  our  Arcadian  tea — you  know  we 
are  going  to  have  it  out  here.' 

'  May  I  come,  too  % '  asked  Hugh. 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  answered  the  girl, 
with  grave  cordiality. 

And  so  the  three  went  to  work — 
and  Ln  another  half  hour  tea  was 
ready.  Such  a  pretty  tea-table  as  it 
was — with  its  old-fashioned  china, 
cool  delicious  fruits,  and  fresh  bou- 
quets dotted  here  and  there  about 
the  table ;  and  as  Alice  sat  there, 
pouring  out  the  tea,  looking  so  fair 
and  fresh,  in  her  simple  white  cambric 
dress,  with  rose-buds  in  her  rippling 
hair  and  at  her  delicate  throat,  Hugh 
thought  that  she  made  a  picture  such 
as  an  artist  would  love  to  paint. 

As  the  evening  wore  on.  Captain 
Denham  and  Mrs.  Vane  went  into 
the  parlour  and  talked  quietly  of  old 
times  in  England  and  India — whilst 
the  others  still  lingered  about  the 
garden.  By  and  by  they  came  in, 
too. 

'  .Alice,'  said  Geofirey,  '  let  us  have 
some  music  before  the  lamp  comes  in.' 

Alice  complied  at  once ;  she  had  no 
catalogue  of  refusals  (only  to  be  over- 
come by  entreaties;,  she  knew  that  her 
music  gave  pleasure,  and  she  was  glad 
to  give  it.  Hugh  sat  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner, from  which  he  could  see  Alice  as 
she  played  and  sang.  Oh  !  Hugh, 
Hugh — are  you  blind  %  Do  you  not 
know  even  yet  that  Alice — the  pure 
and  refined — has  become  your  idol  ? 
Yes — he  knew  it  well  enough — had 
known  it  now  for  some  months — this 
evening  better  than  ever.  Alice  pos- 
sessed all  the  characteristics  of  his 
ideal  woman.  Refined  and  modest — 
loveable,  and  with  an  intellect  richly 
cultivated,  she  had  won  Hugh's  deep 
est  respect  and  his  truest  love — won 
him  so  completely  that  her  fair  image 
must  dwell  for  ever  in  his  heart,  al- 
though he  knew  his  love  to  be  quite 
hopeless.  Alice  was  always  quietly 
cordial  to  him — as  she   would  be  to 
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any  friend  of  her  brother — but  never 
more  than  this.  The  pale  face  that 
could  glow  so  warmly  in  love's  defence 
down  in  the  garden  at  Eversford — the 
beaming  smile  with  which  she  always 
greeted  Geoff. — the  child-like  love  and 
trust  she  gave  to  her  mother  and  his 
father — all  these  were  not  for  him. 
Thus  Hugh  thought  as  he  listened  to 
the  sweet  voice  that  trembled  with 
the  passion  of  the  song  she  sang.  Pre- 
sently, he  got  up  quietly  and  left  the 
room.  The  othei's  were  absorbed  in  lis- 
tening to  Alice.  He  went  down  to  the 
garden  gate  and  leaned  upon  it — his 
head  bowed  upon  his  folded  arms.  The 
stai's  were  twinkling  above  him  and 
the  moon  shone  clear — all  nature  was 
very  still  and  veiled  in  loveliness. 
Alice  ceased  singing  soon,  and  Hugh 
could  hear  the  faint  hum  of  conversa- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  more  he  heard 
a  footfall  behind  him,  which  came  to 
a  Sudden  halt. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Denham,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  here  !  ' 

'  I  hope  I  did  not  startle  you,  Miss 
Alice  ? ' 

'  Only  for  an  instant.  I  just  came 
out  to  gather  a  few^oses  for  your  fa- 
ther. I  know  he  likes  to  have  them 
in  his  rooms.' 

She  proceeded  to  cut  some  lovely 
roses  and  to  tie  them  up. 

'  Will  you  give  me  one  1 '  asked 
Hugh. 

'  Certainly — choose  whichever  you 
like.' 

'  Alice,^  he  had  never  omitted  the 
*  Miss  '  before,  '  will  you  not  give  me 
one  yourself  1 ' 

Alice  hesitated.  '  I  might  give  you 
one  you  did  not  care  about ;  you  had 
better  choose  for  yourself.'  As  she 
spoke,  she  held  the  flowei's  towards 
him,  and  the  moon  lit  up  her  young 
face,  making  her  look  like  some  flower- 
spirit,  white  and  pure.  Suddenly  there 
came  upon  Hugh  a  gi-eat  resolve  ;  he 
gently  put  aside  the  roses  and  said  : 

'  I  will  not  choose,  but  when  I  have 
asked  you  a  question  and  told  you  a 
short  story,   I  will  again  ask  you  to 


give  me  a  rose,  and  then,  if  you  refuse, 
I  will  not  ask  again.' 

'  What  question  can  you  have  to  ask 
me,  Mr.  Denham  1 '  said  Alice,  sur- 
prised. 

*  A  veiy  simple  one.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  what  separated  me  so  entirely 
from  Flora  Grantly  ? ' 

She  turned  veiy  pale,  and  her  lip 
trembled,  but  the  answer  came,  low 
and  distinct. 

'  Yes  ;  although  I  do  not  know  why 
you  ask^  me,  I  have  thought  it  most 
strange  that  you  never  went  to  her, 
you,  who  loved  her.' 

'  You  think  that  1  Now  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  Geoff,  and  my  father  al- 
ready know  ;  but  what,  at  my  earnest 
desire,  they  have  never  revealed.  Per- 
haps when  you  know  all,  you  may  look 
upon  me  with  less  dislike.' 

'  Mr.  Denham,'  she  said  faintly, 
'  you  ought  to  know  that  I  do  not 
dislike  you.' 

*  Nay,  you  are  kind.  I  am  Geoff. 's 
friend.  Now  hear  me.  On  a  certain 
evening,  not  quite  a  year  ago,  a  man, 
lame,  and  altogether  much  altered 
through  great  suffering,  made  up  his 
mind,  after  long  deliberation,  to  go  to 
the  girl  he  loved,  and  ask  her  whether 
through  absence,  and  despite  the  great 
change  in  him,  her  heart  remained 
true.  This  man  went  to  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  parted  a  year  before, 
to  the  far  end  of  a  lovely  garden,  be- 
side a  running  stream,  and  with  trees 
and  shrubs  growing  thickly  around.' 
Alice  started.  '  She  was  there,  but 
not  alone ;  a  young  girl  friend  was 
with  her,  so  he  waited  a  while,  looking 
down  upon  them.  They  could  not  see 
him,  and  they  made  a  fair  picture. 
Presently  she,  his  love,  spoke.  Ah, 
Alice,  you  turn  from  me.  Need  I  re- 
peat all  that  /  heard.  I  was  rooted 
to  the  spot,  spell-bound,  amazed  !  You 
know  all ;  you  know  the  false,  shallow 
nature  which  I  discovered  for  the  first 
time,  the  nature  incapable  of  deep, 
lasting  love,  and  therefore,  incapable 
of  retaining  a  like  love.  Alice,  I  heard 
all,  all  her  wordly  and  selfish  words. 
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and  then  yours,  so  noble,  pure  and 
loving  !  She  laughed  at  you,  even 
acciising  you  of  having  had  "  some 
such  experience  yom-self ;  "  those  were 
her  very  woids.   I ' 

'  Oh  !  stop,  stop,'  cried  Alice,  in  a 
voice  of  bitter  pain  as  if  wrung  from 
her,  and  then  she  dropped  her  face 
down  upon  her  clasped  hands.  Hugh 
looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

'  Forgive  me,  Alice,  I  have  pained 
you.  Yet  how  1  Surely,  you  cannot, 
you  so  young — ' 

Still  the  bowed  head,  and  silence, 
— he  bent  lower.  '  Oh,  Alice,  forgive 
me,  how  could  I  guess  that  you  had 
loved.' 

Then  came  the  faint,  broken  voice. 

'  Leave  me  now,  Hugh  Denham, 
now  that  you  know  my  secret.' 

He  took  away  her  hands  from  her 
face,  whilst  the  poor  roses  fell  scatter- 
ed at  their  feet ;  then  tenderly  holding 
those  little  hands  in  his  own  strong 
ones,  he  said  : 

'  Alice  Vane  !  look  at  me.  I  am 
your  brother's  friend — your  friend,  if 
you  will  let  me  be  so.  Your  secret  is 
safe  with  me  ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
mine.  Hopeless  though  1  know  my 
deep  love  to  be,  I  must  tell  you  now 
what  I  can  conceal  no  longer.  I  love 
you,  Alice,  with  a  devotion,  a  strength, 
of  which  you  little  dream.  Mine  is 
no  boyish  flame,  to  be  fanned  by  beauty 
and  winning  ways — but  a  man's  earn- 
est passion — the  love  of  soul  for  soul. 
Oh,  Alice  !  my  love — my  love  ! '  and 
he  wrung  her  slight  hands  in  his — '  to 
think  that  such  worship  as  mine  is 
nothing  to  you  ! ' 


Still  she  spoke  not,  and  Hugh  went 
on  more  calmly  :  '  I  will  not  wound 
you  again  by  speaking  of  this.  Tell 
me,  my  child,  as — as — your  friend, 
can  nothing  be  done  1  Surely  your 
young  life  need  not  be  darkened  by  a 
hopeless  love  1 ' 

Then  Alice  looked  up,  and  her  face 
seemed  gloritied  with  the  lovely  flush 
that  crimsoned  over  it. 

'  Hopeless  love  !  Oh,  Hugh  !  '  and 
down  dropped  her  face  again.  He 
bent  forward  eagerly. 

'  Alice  !  look  up  !  Quick  !  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  ?  I  cannot  bear  sus- 
pense !  ' 

Then  she  raised  again  her  blushing 
face,  Hugh  still  holding  her  hands,  and 
said  softly  : 

'  Flo.  was  right— and  my  "  experi- 
ence "  was — you  ! ' 

'  And  I~what  a  blind  fool !  This 
treasure  in  my  very  path— and  I  to 
choose  the  false  tinsel  that  dazzled 
my  eyes  !  Can  you  ever  forgive  me, 
my  Alice  1 ' 

'  Hugh  !  there  is  no  "  forgiveness  " 
between  you  and  me.  I  loved  you 
then.  1  love  you  now.  I  shall  love 
you  unto  the  e*id — my  own  !  my 
own ! ' 

And  then  Hugh  took  her  into  his 
arms  and  sealed  their  betrothal  with 
a  long  passionate  kiss  of  imdying 
love. 

'  And  now,  darling,  will  you  give  me 
a  rose  1 ' 

And  I  think  that  Alice  did  not  re- 
fuse him  this  time. 


"SAY  WHEN  EVERY  ZEPHYR  SIPS." 

BY   K.   MARVIN    SEATOM. 

Q1  AY,  when  every  zephyr  sipa 
lO     Nectar  from  those  dewy  lips, 
Why  sliould  I  not  share  the  taste 
Of  their  fragrant  sweetness,  graced 
Richly  by  the  witching  play 
Thought  and  sentiment  convey, 
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When  their  rosy  curves  beguile 
All  my  heart  by  beauty's  srnile  ? 

In  this  arbour,  'neath  the  vine, 
Where  the  blossoms  intertwine, 
Softly  falls  the  radiant  light 
Of  the  stars  that  rule  the  night ; 
And  the  velvet  moss's  hue 
Glitters  with  the  pearly  dew. 
Wherefore  in  this  sylvan  spot, 
Peerless  maiden,  may  I  not 
Woo  thee  as  a  lover  should, 
In  this  lovely  classic  wood  ? 
Woo  thee  to  a  lover's  arms- 
Strive  to  wear  the  matchless  charms. 
That  a  god,  himself,  to  win, 
Scarce  would  deem  to  steal  them  sin. 

A\Tiy  may  I  not  warmly  press, 
Taper  fingers  that  caress 
Senseless  buds,  that  scent  the  air, 
Conscious  not  that  hands  so  fair 
Cull,  and  fondle  them,  while  I 
Envious,  may  vainly  sigh 
For  a  single  touch  like  those, 
Oiven  to  yon  poor  blushing  rose  ? 

Why  not  watch  thy  velvet  cheek 
Flush  and  kindle,  when  I  speak 
Words  a  lover's  fond  suspense 
Fain  would  clothe  with  eloquence  ? 
See  thee,  on  yon  flowery  bed, 
Lowly  droop  thy  sunny  head  .? 
Veil  thine  eyes  beneath  the  fringe. 
Sweeping  o'er  the  mantling  tinge. 
Deep,  that  tints  thy  cheek  and  brow, 
When  I  breathe  the  whispered  vow  ? 

Tell  me,  did'st  thou  ever  feel 
Love's  enchantment  o'er  thee  steal, 
E'en  as  I,  who,  cold  as  snow. 
Dreamed  that  nought  could  move  me  so, 
Till  thy  beauty's  witchery 
Bound  me  heart  and  soul  to  thee. 

Fair  and  dearest,  here  beneath 

This  dew-laden,  woody  wreath — 

Fringed  about  with  bending  flowers — 

Let  us  spend  the  fairy  hours. 

Dearest,  in  my  warm  embrace 

Richer  hues  shall  dye  thy  face  ; 

Eyes  of  thine,  with  smiles  and  tears, 

Joys  shall  own  above  the  spheres  ! 

Here,  among  the  forest  trees, 

I  shall  envy  not  the  breeze  ; 

For  myself  shall  taste  the  lips 

Every  wandering  zephyr  sips. 

Banished  every  haunting  fear, 

Earth  shall  pass  and  Heaven  draw  near  ! 
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BY    A    XOX-RESIDEXT    OF    THE    SAME. 


A  WOMAN  of  Newfangle,'  if  in- 
deed it  be  a  tcoman,  of  which 
I  have  gi'ave  doubts,  is  evidently  afraid 
lest  the  girls  of  that  prosperous  town- 
ship should  en  masse  forsake  cheese  and 
butter-making  for  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar.  So  she  comes  forward  to 
throw,  if  possible,  a  douche  of  cold 
water  on  the  too  ambitious  aspirations 
of  her  sex  after  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cation and  wider  choice  of  work.  Of 
course,  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
this,  an'  she  please.  But  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  mix  up  inextricably,  in  one 
lump,  all  shades  of  opinion  regarding 
an  important  movement,  in  order  to 
throw  upon  the  whole  question  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  foolish  and 
extreme  opinions  of  some  of  its  most 
indiscreet  supporters,  If  the  cause 
of  Negro  Emancipation  had  had  to  be 
judged  by  the  utterances  of  some  of  its 
early  friends,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  set  it  down  as  a  silly  and  fanatical 
movement,  bearing  its  condemnation 
on  its  face.  Because  some  female 
speaker,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
had  the  misfortune  to  say,  possibly 
under  a  momentary  excitement,  that 
men  were  the  '  lower  and  coarser  half 
of  humanity,'  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  stigma- 
tised at  once  !  But  hold  !  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  heard  something  like 
this  before,  and  not  from  female  lips. 
Does  not  Robert  Burns  say  some- 
where,— 

'  Dame  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  the  classes  O, 
Rer  prentice  han'  nheftrUd  oniiian, 
Aiid  then  she  made  the  latises  O  ." 

Out    upon  Robert  Burns    for  such 
sentiments  1     But    if  I    am   not   mis- 


taken, this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
masculine  utterance  to  the  same  pui"- 
port  which  might  easily  be  cited.  Why 
not  mete  out  to  men  the  same  measure 
as  to  women,  when  they  so  slander  'the 
more  worthy  gender?'  And,  by  the  way, 
d,  prapos  of  Scotch  poets,  I  beg  to  com- 
mend to  a  '  Woman  of  Newfangle'  a 
Scotch  poem  of  much  older  date  than 
'  movements'  for  higher  education,  in 
which  a  ploughman,  who  thinks  his 
wife's  work  the  easier,  proposes  to 
change  occupations  for  one  day,  an  ex- 
periment which  ends  in  the  stout  gitde 
wi/e's  triumphant  return  from  a  good 
day's  ploughing,  to  find  a  husband  ut- 
terly discomfited  by  a  squalling  baby, 
and  a  kettle  that  will  not  boil.  And 
this  also,  by  the  way,  is,  I  think,  writ- 
ten by  a  male,  not  a  female  poet. 

There  are  some  curious  conclusions 
to  which  the  arguments  of  a  '  Woman 
of  Newfangle'  would  lead  us,  logically 
cax-ried  out.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
physical  labour  of  the  world  is  almost 
all  that  is  worth  counting.  It  is  only 
the  strong-limbed  hewers  of  wood  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  who  '  make'  a  new 
country,  and  it  is  they,  accordingly, 
who  should  guide  its  destinies.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence  seem  to 
tell  for  little  here,  or  I  am  sure  that 
the  stout  farmers  of  Newfangle  would 
admit  that,  to  the  quick  wits  and — 
dare  I  say  it  1 — finer  tastes  of  theii' 
wives,  much  of  the  prosperity  and 
beauty  of  Newfangle  is  certainly  due. 
At  this  rate,  it  is  our  stalwart  navvies 
who  are  our  truest  workers  and  right- 
ful legislators,  and  the  value  of  the 
'  world's  work'  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
bulk  in  material  production. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  '  A  woman  of  Newfangle'  thinks 
so  little  of  school  teaching  and  school 
learning.  These,  she  tells  us,  '  and 
the  capacity  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world  are  two  totally  different  things.' 
Now  I  certainly  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  true  and  faithful  teach- 
ing was  as  noble  a  branch  of  '  the 
world's  work'  as  a  man  or  woman  could 
engage  in,  that  our  Arnolds  and 
Vaughans,  not  to  speak  of  our  Mary 
Lyons  and  Fidelia  Fisks,  were  as  real 
or  noble  workers  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen — that  to  develop  well-trained  and 
disciplined  human  minds  out  of  nature's 
raw  material,  was  at  least  as  important 
work  as  producing  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  or  railways  and  steamboats. 
All  this  is  a  mistake,  it  seems.  School 
teaching  is  no  jjart  of  the  world's  work ! 
What  is  it  then  %  Play  %  or  laborious 
trifling  % 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  nei- 
ther school  nor  university  teaching  will 
ever  make  '  clever  or  distinguished 
men  and  women  ;'  therefore  it  can 
matter  but  little  to  women  whether 
they  have  it  or  not.  And,  further,  that 
the  women  of  Newfangle  write  and 
speak  so  extraordinarily  well  already, 
that  they  have  no  need  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  all  !  This  is  very  satisfactory, 
yet  jiossibly,  well  as  they  do  write  and 
speak,  some  of  them  may  think  that  a 
more  rigorous  mental  discipline  would 
have  enabled  them  to  do  still  better. 
Might  not  even  '  a  woman  of  Newfan- 
gle' have  been  the  better  of  a  little  of 
the  '  logic  chopping'  exercise  which  she 
actually  vouchsafes  to  recommend  to 
her  sisters  %  For,  if  thorough  educa- 
tion can  do  so  little  for  women,  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  more  for  men. 
And,  of  course,  all  the  advocates  of 
higher  education  generally  ai-e  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  its  ad- 
vancement tends  to  the  advancement 
of  humanity.  President  Angell,  of 
Michigan  College,  must  have  been  ter- 
rilily  mistaken  when  he  said  the  other 
day  :  '  One  of  the  highest  ends  of  so- 
ciety is  to  help  men  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves.     Is  it  too  much  to  say 


that  the  infant,  born  into  a  civilized 
and  Christian  society,  has  a  right  to 
claim  something  more  than  a  bare  pos- 
sibility— has  a  right  to  claim  a  toler- 
able probability  of  such  moral  and  in- 
tellectual surroundings  as  shall  make 
education  and  character  accessible  to 
him,  if  he  has  a  fair  amount  of  talent, 
self-denial,  and  energy  % '  After  admit- 
ting that  exceptional  genius  may,  by 
indomitable  energy,  enable  its  posses- 
sor to  attain  a  lofty  height,  he  goes  on 
to  say :  '  But  would  it  not  be  a  blessed 
act ;  would  it  not  be  a  just  and  wise 
and  righteous  act,  to  relieve  him  of  so 
much  of  the  struggle  as  is  not  needful 
for  the  discipline  of  his  soul,  and  to 
secure  to  him  as  well  as  to  society, 
years  of  his  most  fruitful  work — to 
smooth  the  way  from  the  cradle  of 
talent  in  the  humblest  log  hut  to  the 
halls  of  the  highest  learning!  In  jus- 
tice, then,  to  the  true  spirit  of  learn- 
ing, to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
to  the  historic  life  of  this  state,  let  us 
now  hold  wide  open  the  gates  of  this 
University  to  all  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, rich  or  poor,  whom  God,  by  gifts 
of  intellect  and  by  kindly  providences 
has  called  to  seek  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. ' 

Newfanglemust  be  somewhat  behind 
the  age  in  its  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  neighbouring  republic, 
to  judge  by  the  triumphant  way  in 
which  we  are  asked  whether  women 
there  have  of  late  years  distinguished 
themselves  more  than  formerly.  We 
are  informed,  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
in  New  York  a  Woman's  Hospital, 
managed  by  ladies,  which  has  neither 
a  single  female  surgeon  nor  a  female 
student  ;  and  so,  '  in  short,  compara- 
tively,' the  movement  for  female  edu- 
cation 'has  come  to  nothing.'  The 
wi-iter  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
there  are  other  institutions  and  other 
hospitals  where  there  are  female  phy- 
sicians and  female  students  ;  that  for 
instance,  at  the  magnificent  Vassar 
College,  the  medical  attendant  in 
charge  of  several  hundred  girls  from 
the  cream  of  American  society,  is  a 
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svomaii.  Also  that  numbers  of  female 
medical  missionaries  have  gone  out  to 
fulfil  one  of  the  noblest  of  missions  in 
ministei'ing  to  their  suffering  sisters, 
hitherto  almost  absolutely  deprived,  in 
their  sorest  need,  of  medical  aid  and 
tendance.  All  honour  to  the  medical 
graduates  of  America,  that  so  many  of 
them  are  willing  to  carry  their  services 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed ! 
Would  such  women,  with  such  gifts, 
really  have  been  better  employed  in 
staying  at  home,  dividing  their  time 
between  crochet  work  and  afternoon 
■calls,  or  even  engaged  in  the  praise- 
worthy occupation  of  making  butter 
and  cheese  at  Newfangle  1  If  not, 
then  why  seek  to  depreciate  a  move- 
ment that  has  already  borne  such  fruit 
for  suffering  humanity,  and  will  yet 
bear  more ! 

But  let  me  ask,  in  turn,  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  state  a  few  facts.  Fifty 
years  ago,  how  many  female  writers 
were  there,  of  any  repute,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States'?  To-day,  the  first  maga- 
zine you  take  up  has  probably  femi- 
nine names  appended  to  about  half  of 
its  articles,  poems,  and  stories, — and 
not  the  worse  half  either.  Fifty  years 
ago,  how  many  female  artists  were 
there  1  To-day  how  many  exhibit  re- 
gularly in  its  exhibitions,  and  live  by 
the  work  of  theii*  pencils  and  bx-ushes  1 
Fifty  years  ago,  how  many  female 
missionaries  or  missionary  organiza- 
tions were  there '(  To-day  there  are 
at  least  a  dozen  Women's  Boards  of 
Missions — with  female  missionaries — 
many  of  them  medical,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Fifty  years  ago,  how 
many  high-class  female  teachers  were 
there  in  the  Republic'?  To-day,  be- 
sides furnishing  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  efficient  common  school  teach- 
ers, highly  cultivated  women  fill  nearly 
all  the  professorial  chairs  in  the  ladies' 
colleges,  with  much  credit  to  themselves 
and  benefit  to  their  pupils.  Where 
so  many  excel  it  is  almost  invidious 
to  single  out  any  for  special  notice, 
yet  one  can  hardly  help  refen-ing  to 
the  name  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell, 


of  Vassar  College,  as  standing  deser- 
vedly high  among  American  astrono- 
mers. Fifty  years  ago,  how  far  did 
woman's  influence  teWdirectly  in  works 
of  charity,  of  educational  and  social 
reform  1  To-day  such  female  organ- 
izations are  numberless,  and  tlieir 
praise  is  in  all  the  land.  We  should 
come  to  some  strange  conclusions  if 
we  were  to  judge  even  our  own  social 
life  by  the  '  vulgar  paragraphs '  of 
some  newspaper  writers,  whose  aim  in 
life  is  to  be  '  smart,'  and  to  throw  the 
slime  of  their  coarse  burlesque  over 
the  most  sacred  phases  of  life — in 
George  Eliot's  pithy  phrase — to  'debase 
the  moral  currency.'  But  if  we  judge 
by  a  worthier  and  more  rational  stan- 
dard— the  language  of  high  class  per- 
iodicals and  responsible  writers — there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  women  and  their 
estimation  by  men,  is  immeasurably 
higher  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
And  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
in  which  more  outward  respect  is  paid 
to  women,  on  the  score  of  their  woman- 
hood, than  these  same  United  States 
to-day  !  That  was  an  unfortunate  re- 
ference from  our  friend  from  New- 
fangle !  For  if  this  is  any  test  of  the 
value  of  the  movement,  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  satisfactory  one. 

In  the  latest  number  of  a  leading 
American  weekly  of  the  highest  class, 
which  I  happened  to  take  up  after 
reading  the  paper  from  Newfangle, 
I  find  the  following :— '  Boston  is  about 
to  try,  in  a  limited  way,  the  experi- 
ment of  woman  suffrage,  and  it  is  es- 
timated in  the  newspapers  that  the 
number  of  women  who  will  proh)ably 
avail  themselves  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  School  Committee  in  that  city, 
will  not  fall  much  short  of  3,000. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  instance 
of  a  social  recognition  from  women,  ui 
the  first  rank  of  society,  of  the  de- 
sirability of  woman  suffrage  in  this 
country,  and  we  herald  it  as  a  presage 
of  a  coming  time  when  the  indiffer- 
ence of  women  to  national  affairs  will 
no  longer  interpose  what  is  now  the 
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onli/  impediment  to  their  participation 
in  the  political  guidance  and  control 
of  the  country.  '  And  this  comes  from 
no  rash  female  platform  speaker,'  but 
from  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
sober-minded  male  editors  in  America, 
who  knows  whereof  he  writes.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  many  such  '  straws  ' 
with  which  this  brief  paper  might  be 
'  packed,'  did  space  permit. 

And  if  poetry  is  not  ruled  out, 
here  is  the  silver-tongued  American 
Quaker-poet's  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cultured  womanhood  of 
his  country: — 


'  Her  presence  lends  its  warmth  and  lijfht 

To  all  who  come  before  it. 

If  woman  lost,  us  Eden,  such 

As  she  alone,  restores  it. 

'  For  larger  life  and  wiser  aims 

The  former  is  her  debtor ; 
Who  holds  to  his  another's  heart 
Must  needs  be  worse  or  better. 

'  Through  her  his  civic  service  shows 

A  purer-toned  ambition  ; 
No  double  consciousness  divides 

The  man  and  politician. 

'  In  Party's  doubtful  ways  he  trusts 

Her  instincts  to  determine  : 
At  the  loud  polls,  the  thought  of  her 
Recalls  Christ's  Mountain  Sermon. 

'  He  owns  her  logic  of  the  heart 

And  wisdom  of  unreason  ; 
Supplying,  while  he  doubts  and  weighs, 
The  needed  word  in  season.' 


Another  of  the  logical  conclusions 
of  our  Newfangle  friend  is,  that  since 
there  is  admitted  mental  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes,  therefore — '  so  that ' — 
(sic) '  if  women  were  given  a  half- share 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  the 
sum  of  mental  strength  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  would  be  diminished 
by  that  difference,  be  it  less  or  more.' 
Now,  in  the  first  place.  I  don't  know 
who  has  ever  dreamed  of  women  tak- 
ing '  a  half-share  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,'  which  would  be  simply 
impossible,  even  if  we  had  universal 
woman-suffrage,  instead  of  the  very 
moderate  demand  that  female-holders 
of  taxed  property,  who  manage  their 
own  affairs,  should  not  be  disfranchised 
on  the  gi-ound  of  sex.  And  in  the 
next  place,  I  had  been  led  to  imagine 
that   certain  differences,   particularly 


sex  diflerences,  were  complementarij, 
and  that  the  combination  of  comple- 
mentary differences  increased  the 
strength  of  the  whole,  instead  of  sub- 
tracting from  it.  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  not  believed  in  New- 
fangle. 

Furthermore,  Newf angle,  it  is  evi- 
dent, is  a  sort  of  Arcadia.  The  men 
are  all  honest,  all  chivalrous.  Tricks 
of  trade,  underpaying,  over-reaching, 
are  unheard  of  there.  But  the  world 
outside  of  Arcadia  is  not  as  happy, 
else  what  means  the  perpetual  outcry 
that,  in  a  sense  different  from  the 
poets', '  things  are  not  what  they  seem, 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  we  eat, 
drink,  or  wear,  that  is  not  adulterated 
or  made  to  represent  something  else 
than  what  it  is ; — why  the  complaints 
as  to  the  rottenness  of  our  commercial 
fabric,  with  its  frequent  insolvencies, 
and  the  rarity  of  thorough  honesty 
in  either  business  or  polities'?  That 
where  men  will  cheat  7nen,  they  will 
be  more  ready  to  cheat  women,  as  more 
helpless,  is  simply  human  nature,  for 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  are 
natural  which  it  is  desirable  to  modify 
or  repress.  Here,  however,  is  a  state- 
ment of  simple /ac^s  : 

'  During  the  last  year  the  Working 
Women's  Protection  Union  of  New 
York,  one  of  whose  objects  it  is  to 
provide  gratuitous  legal  services  for 
women  defrauded  by  their  employers, 
has  recovered  no  less  an  amount  than 
$21,000  for  6,500  women,  and  that 
without  any  expense  to  the  claimants, 
who  range  from  the  servant  to  the 
teacher.  How  much  suffenng  the  lack 
of  this  $21,000  might  have  caused,  we 
may  best  realize  by  rememl^ering  that 
few  indeed  of  the  women  who  work 
have  not  helpless  relatives  depending 
upon  them.'  Of  course,  this  sum  is 
not  to  be  wholly  set  down  to  mascu- 
line injustice,  for  women  are  too  often 
shamefully  thoughtless  and  unjust  in 
their  dealings  with  their  own  sex.  But 
the  greater  proportion  may  be  fairly 
set  down  to  the  want  of  consideration 
which  men  in  general  show  too  plainly 
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in  their  pecuniary  transactions  with 
women. 

It  is  a  sad  sign  of  how  far  we  are 
yet  removed  from  the  golden  age  when 
the  weak  ai-e  obliged  to  band  them- 
selves together  to  resist  the  oppression 
of  the  strong  !  Yet  so  it  is — out  of 
Arcadia  !  Chivalry,  therefore,  does 
not.  impose  on  the  principle  of  self-in- 
teie^t  a  check  sufficient  to  compel  fair 
dealing  from  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  for  the 
said  821,000  in  New  York  alone  must 
represent  a  very  small  fraction  of  such 
uncollected  debts.  I  could  myself  give 
a  number  of  flagrant  instances  of  this 
kind  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
We  are  reminded  of  certain  heroic 
acts  of  men  who  have  gone  down  on  sink- 
ing ships  that  helpless  women  might  be 
saved.  To  such,  all  honour  !  Let  us 
thank  God  for  every  siich  hero  ;  for 
every  life  given  for  fellow-man  or  sis- 
ter-woman. But  men  are  not  all 
heroes  yet  !  We  have  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  British  army  the 
brave  man  who  spiked  the  guns  at 
Isandula,  and  the  lieutenant  who  ran 
a  vay,  leaving  the  poor  Prince  Imperial 
to  his  fate.  We  have  had,  even  in  our 
Canada,  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal ; 
cases  in  which  helpless  women  have 
been  left  to  go  down,  while  strong 
men  monopolised  the  means  of  escape. 
As  life  goes,  it  is  evident  that  women 
need  to  learn  to  help  themselves  in- 
stead of  depending  on  the  chivalry  of 
men  to  help  them,  or  even  to  give  them 
fair  play. 

In  Newfangle,  it  appears,  women 
are  never  paid  less  than  men  for  the 
same  work.  Arcadia  again  !  But  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  so  much  fa- 
voured. Work,  we  are  told,  '  will  al- 
ways fetch  what  it  is  worth.'  Is  it  not 
the  vexed  question  between  capital 
and  labour  just  now  that  work  does 
not  always  fetch  what  it  is  worth — 
that  employers  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  employed  to  make 
fortunes  out  of  the  work  which  affords  to 
the  actual  producer  the  barest  pittance? 
Is  it  not  contended  that  there  should 


be  some  juster  standard  of  the  value 
of  work  than  the  straits  of  those  who 
■will  accept  under-payment  just  because 
they  must  do  so — -or  starve  1  Will  any 
one  pretend  that  the  Golden  Rule  is, 
as  a  rule,  observed  by  employers  of 
labour  ?  And  it  is  just  this  w^hich 
causes  the  under-payment  of  women. 
As  their  range  of  choice  is  more  limited, 
employers  knowthat  they  can  get  them 
to  do  the  same  irork  for  /c.s.^'  monei/,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 
Natuial  again,  but  hardly  desirable  or 
just !  Some  years  ago,  a  telegraph 
company  in  England  was  praised  for  a 
stroke  of  economy  in  securing  female 
instead  of  male  operators,  because  they 
got  them  to  do  the  same  ivork  at  about 
a  third  of  the  price.  It  is  notorious 
that  female  teachers  frequently  receive 
about  half  the  salary  for  precisely/  the 
same  tuork  as  is  done  by  male  teachers, 
the  lady  in  not  a  few  cases  doing  it 
more  efficiently,  and  that  country 
schools  are  often  anxious,  for  this  very 
reason,  to  secure  female  instead  of  male 
teachers.  As  to  undex'-payment  in 
other  departments  —  here  are  /acts 
again,  well  authenticated — which  ap- 
peared in  a  leading  American  Maga- 
zine : — 

'  A  lady  is  employed  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  Washington  in 
translating  foreign  letters  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages.  She  is  paid  8900  a 
year.  Her  work  is  arduous  as  well  as 
skilled,  and  often  detains  her  till  long 
after  office  hours.  The  man  who  copies 
the  letters  which  she  translates,  re- 
ceives $1,800  a  year.  We  are  not  sure 
that  even  suffrage  might  remedy  this 
particular  inequality;  perhaps  if  she 
had  a  vote  to  sell  she  might  receive 
the  other  $900.  At  one  time  in  our 
life  we  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  providing  schools  and  teachers 
for  the  freed  men  of  the  South.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  burthen  of  that  work  that 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  men  $1,000 
and  $1,200  for  work  no  greater  and 
no  better  done  than  that  for  which  we 
paid  women  $800  and  $600.  We  were 
administering  others'  funds  and  were 
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bound  to  liire  in  the  cheapest  market. 
There  were  some  districts  where  we 
dared  not  send  a  lady  principal.  Our 
soul  revolted  against  the  inequality. 
This  inequality  is  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  universal. 

'  A  lady  carried  a  very  exquisite  set 
of  original  illustrations  to  a  puV^lisher 
in  answer  to  a  notification  that  he 
wanted  something  of  tlie  kind  for  a 
book  about  to  be  brought  out.  They 
were  refused  curtly  and  scarcely  no- 
ticed. She  gave  them  to  a  gentleman 
friend,  who  presented  them  as  his  own 
work  in  his  own  name.  They  were 
immediately  accepted,  with  high  com- 
mendations. Another  instance  is  re- 
ported equally  authentic.  A  lady  de- 
corated a  cabinet  with  great  labour 
and  infinite  originality  of  design.  It 
was  a  very  extraordinary  and  beauti- 
ful piece  of  work,  in  imitation  of  old 
Venetian  inlaid  work  and  mosaic.  It 
attracted  little  attention,  and  after  a 
while  she  sold  it  for  a  mere  trifle. 
Nearly  a  year  passed.  A  wonderful 
piece  of  work  was  advertised  to  be  seen 
at  a  prominent  shop  in  the  city — a 
friend  came  and  asked  the  lady  to  go, 
knowing  her  interest  in  such  things. 
She  went  with  the  admiring  crowd, 
and  behold  it  was  her  own  work,  but 
no  sign  of  her  name,  but  the  value  set 
upon  it  was  enormous.' 

This  preposterous  system  of  sex-pro- 
tection— the  protection  of  the  stronger 
against  the  weaker — must  of  course 
gradually  give  way  before  a  growing 
sense  of  its  injustice.  But  the  women 
who  have  least  cause  to  feel  its  oppres- 
sion themselves  are  just  the  women 
who  could  do  the  most,  by  their  social 
influence,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
others  in  this  particular,  by  showing 
their  appreciation  for  the  work  of  their 
own  sex,  and  their  sincere  respect  for 
the  women  who  prefer  an  honourable 
self-maintenance  to  a  helpless  depend- 
ance  on  relatives  or  to  a  mercenary 
marriage. 

There  are  certain  other  advantages 
peculiar  to  the  Township  of  New- 
fangle,   one  of    which    is   that  every 


'  Bella '  has  a  faithful  and  devoted 
*  Jack '  pining  to  endow  her  with  his 
'  $8,000  or  $9,000,'  the  right  Jack,  too, 
to  whom  she  can  give  her  heart  as  well 
as  her  hand.  They  have  evidently  no 
poor  Jacks  there — Jacks  with  small 
or  precarious  incomes,  on  which  they 
dare  not  dream  of  marrying  fashion- 
able young  ladies  brought  up  to  de- 
pend on  others  for  the  supply  of  a 
hundred  artificial  needs.  Neither  have 
they,  possibly,  any  fashionable  young 
ladies  or  artificial  needs.  The  case 
there  is  tout  simple.  Bella  marries  her 
devoted  Jack,  looks  after  her  dairy 
and  her  children,  and  has  neither 
thought  nor  need  for  thought  al)Out 
anything  else.  Women  are  never  left 
widows  there,  with  young  families  to 
rear  and  educate  on  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  And  they  have  evidently 
never  heard  of  '  superfluous  women  ' 
— women,  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
left  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions 
to  earn  their  daily  bread,  unless,  in- 
deed, they  will  accept  the  alternative 
of  a  loveless  and  mercenary  marriage; 
or  bank  failures,  or  insolvencies,  or 
sudden  deaths,  leaving  helpless  girls, 
all  un})repared,  to  the  weary  struggle 
for  subsistence  of  which  they  had  never 
thought ;  or  of  women  who,  though 
they  may  not  need  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
desire  interests  in  life  somewhat 
higher  than  crewel-work  or  lap-dogs. 
Yet  since  these  classes  abound  in  the 
outside  world,  why  should  not  their 
needs  be  considered'?  Why  should  wo- 
men of  the  first  class  be  driven,  for  lack 
of  the  needful  education,  to  such  call- 
ings as  combine  the  maximum  of  drud- 
gery with  the  minimum  of  pay  1  Why 
should  they  not  have,  like  their  bro- 
thers, every  facility  for  achieving  an 
honourable  independence  in  the  line 
best  suited  to  whatever  capacities  God 
has  given  them  1  And  why  should  not 
women  of  the  last  class  be  encour- 
aged to  the  nobler  pursuits  which 
would  be  a  well-spring  of  healthful 
and  happy  interest,  raising  them  above 
the  follies  and  aftectations  which  men 
are  so  ready  to  hold  up  to  a  just  ridi- 
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cule?  'A  woman  of  Newfangle '  is 
afraid  that  the  consequences  of  fur- 
nishing women  with  liigher  interests 
must  be  '  mischievous  and  disastrous.' 
I  can  see  no  ground  for  her  fears.  The 
world  is  not  so  easily  thrown  off  its 
balance.  The  sweet  sanctities  of  love 
and  home  will  endure  so  long  as  the 
world  standeth.  No  woman  is  ever 
likely  to  refuse  the  marriage  to  which 
her  heart  inclines  through  over  anxiety 
to  engage  in  a  professional  career ; 
though  she  may  be  spared  the  tempta- 
tion to  come  to  the  altar  with  a  lie 
on  her  lips,  because  she  shrinks  from 
the  struggle  of  self-maintenance,  for 
which  she  is  so  ill- equipped.  A  nd  cer- 
tainly married  women  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  likely  to  enter  upon  such  careers, 
though  there  are  cases  in  which  they 
are  forced  to  do  it,  and  do  it  heroi- 
cally, too,  in  order  to  support  an 
unsuccessful,  or  an  invalid,  husband 
and  a  young  family.  But  the  difficul- 
ties and  drawbacks  are  so  many  for 
women,  even  with  equal  natural 
powers — that  only  ihe  exceptionally 
circumstanced  and  the  exceptionally 
gifted  are  ever  likely  to  become  '  pro- 
fessional '  women.  But  why  such 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  do,  in  a 
womanly  way,  whatever  thing  God 
has  given  them  the  capacity  for  doing, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Grace  Darling,  by  the  way,  was  not 
such  a  rara  avis  among  women  as  they 
seem  to  think  at  Newfangle.  I  ob- 
serve in  the  last  foreign  news  the 
death  of  a  Shetland  heroine  of  the 
same  type,  who  had  done  similarly 
heroic  deeds.  There  have  been  not  a 
few  such  humble  heroines  among  wo- 
men of  seafaring  communities,  where 
circumstances  and  training  have  de- 
veloped a  strong  female  physique.  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  such  women 
frequently  cariying  their  husbands 
through  the  surf  to  their  boats,  that 
they  might  start  dry  on  a  fishing- 
voyage.  Grace  Darling  was  by  no 
means  unlike  many  of  her  sisters  in 


the  self-forgetfulness  which  gave  her 
nerve  for  her  exjdoit,  thoxigh,  owing 
to  her  physical  training,  she  could  pull 
a  better  oar  than  either  young  men  or 
young  women  whose  sole  idea  of  ex- 
ercise lies  in  '  taking  a  walk.' 

'  A  woman  of  Newfangle  '  admits 
that  the  higher  woman's  position  in 
the  world  becomes  the  better  for  man 
— 'the  more  they  add  to  the  world's 
stores  the  better  for  man ;  the  more 
they  share  his  work  the  better  for 
him  ' — and  even,  which  I,  for  one, 
would  be  inclined  to  question,  '  that 
the  more  they  relieve  him  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities the  better  for  him.'  If 
these  things  are  so,  why,  oh,  dear 
friend  of  Newfangle,  should  you  seek, 
in  any  degree  to  damp  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  may  be  seeking  this  veiy 
end,  which  you  admit  to  be  good? 
Even  if  you  think  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
cessive, remember  that  enthusiasm  is 
a  precious  thing  in  a  cold  and  cynical 
age,  that  no  great  deed  was  ever  done 
without  it,  and  that  we  need  a  sur- 
plus reserve  force  to  start  with,  in 
oi-der  to  meet  the  discouragements 
which  attend  all  attempts  at  upward 
pi'Ogress.  With  your  own  admission 
in  view — for  the  sake  of  humanity,  no 
less  than  of  womanhood — you  are 
bound  to  encoui-age  the  choice  of  the 
nobler  and  healthful  pursuits  over  the 
trivial,  the  frivolous,  and  the  hurtful, 
and  to  lay  no  stone  of  stumbling  in 
the  path  of  any  human  being,  male  or 
female,  who  shall  seek  to  make  the 
most  of  whatever  abilities  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed,  with  the  inten- 
tion, surely,  that  they  should  be  well 
and  wisely  used.  As  you  say,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  wrangle  about  the 
matter.  As  it  takes  both  men  and 
women  to  make  a  world,  so  it  takes 
both  to  do  the  world's  work.  Let 
both  have  full  opportunity  to  do  all 
they  can  and  will,  and  the  more  effi- 
cient workers  that  both  can  supply,  the 
better,  surely,  will  it  be  for  each,  and 
for  the  world  at  large.' 
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n"^0  the  reader  of  history  nothing 
-L  can  seem  stranger  than  tlie  use 
of  titles  of  chivalry  as  the  prizes  of 
aldermanic  or  colonial  ambition.  Chi- 
valry contributed  a  permanent  as  well 
as  an  ennobling  and  retining  element 
to  human  character.  But  the  institu- 
tion itself  belongs,  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations, to  a  remote  and  irrevocable 
past.  If  we  had  heard  that  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  as  a  tribute  to  financial  emi- 
nence, and  a  number  of  other  gentle- 
men in  acknowledgment  of  their  high 
position,  had  been  solemnly  invest- 
ed by  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty 
with  one  of  those  tails  which  the 
Evolvitionists  tell  us  adorned  the 
bodies  of  our  primeval  ancestors,  the 
announcement  would  scarcely  have 
seemed  to  us  funnier  than  that  of 
their  reception  into  the  knightly  fra- 
ternity of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
The  very  conjunction  of  the  names, 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Geoi'ge,  carries 
our  minds  back  into  the  night  of  the 
fabling  middle  ages.  St.  Michael, 
the  overthrower  of  the  Dragon,  was 
the  chief  of  the  chivalry  of  heaven, 
while  the  mediteval  mythology,  ming- 
ling perhaps  in  this  case,  as  it  did  in 
many  other  cases,  with  the  mythology 
of  paganism,  made  him  also  the  patron 
deity  of  hill  tops  and  peaks,  such  as 
the  remarkable  mounts  which  bear  his 
name  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Cornwall.  St.  George  was  the  chief 
of  the  chivalry  of  earth ;  and  a  very 
earthly  chief  he  was,  supposing  Gib- 
bon to  be  right  in  identifying  him 
with  the  infamous  George  of  Cappa- 
docia.  If  he  was  not  that  worthy, 
transmuted  by  the  wonder-working  in- 
fluences of  religious  party,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  wild  play  of  crusading 


fancy  into  a  military  saint,  nobody- 
can  tell  who  he  was.  Roman  Catholic 
hagiology  is  compelled  to  say  that  his 
saintly  deeds  are  better  known  to 
Heaven  than  to  man.  He  belongs,  at. 
any  rate,  emphatically  to  medise- 
val  fable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  duly  pays  his 
orisons  to  his  two  patron  saints,  and 
that  he  will  never  forget  to  invoke 
them  before  he  lays  his  lance  in 
rest  to  tilt  at  Sir  L.  Tilley's  budget. 
George  of  Capi^adocia,  in  truth,  was, 
after  his  fashion,  rather  distinguished 
in  finance. 

In  the  mist  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  his- 
tory of  institutions.  The  gi-owth  of 
feudalism  itself  is  matter  less  of  record, 
than  of  conjecture.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin 
of  knighthood.  In  all  military  tribes,. 
such  as  were  those  of  the  Celts  and 
Germans,  the  youth,  on  arriving  at 
manhood,  was  received  into  the  frater- 
nity of  the  warriors  with  some  special 
rites  and  after  a  certain  novitiate. 
Feudalism  fastened  upon  this  custom, 
and,  in  accordance  with  its  general 
tendencies,  transferred  the  power  of 
initiating  from  the  tribe  to  the  lord. 
The  Church  also  laid  her  hand  on  it, 
invested  it  with  a  religious  character, 
and  made  it  a  dedication  of  the  young 
warrior's  prowess  to  the  service  ©f  I'e- 
ligion,  the  redress  of  wrong  and  the 
relief  of  the  oppressed  ;  thereby  conse- 
crating and  tempering  that  military 
spirit,  the  excess  of  which  was  the 
source  of  barbarism ;  as  she  did,  in  the 
same  age,  by  the  institution  of  the 
Truce  of  God.  But  knighthood  still 
remained  an  initiation  into  a  warrior's 
life,  and  a  sort  of   military  baptism,. 
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or  rather  the  taking  of  a  Christian 
soldier's  vow  ;  a  thing  as  far  removed 
as  possible  in  its  nature  from  the 
piece  of  tinsel  which  is  nowadays  be- 
stowed by  ministers,  laughing  in  their 
sleeves,  on  elderly  and  often  gouty  as- 
pii-ants  to  social  rank. 

'  The  ceremony  of  admission  to 
knighthood,'  says  M.  Martin,  '  was 
grave  and  austere.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  admission  the  young  squire  took 
a  bath  in  sign  of  purification  ;  then  he 
was  dressed  in  a  white  tunic,  a  crim- 
son mantle  and  a  black  surcoat,  sym- 
bolical colours,  which  indicated  that 
he  was  pledged  to  lead  a  life  of  chas- 
tity, to  shed  his  Idood  for  the  faith, 
and  to  have  always  present  to  his 
iBind  the  thought  of  death.  The  candi- 
date fasted  till  the  evening,  and  spent 
the  night  in  prayer  in  a  church  or  in 
the  castle  chapel ;  then,  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  cleansed  his  soul  by  confession, 
as  he  had  purified  his  body  by  the 
bath,  heard  mass,  and  presented  him- 
self at  the  holy  table.  The  mass  end- 
ed, the  candidate  knelt  before  the 
sponsor  who  was  to  confer  the  order 
■on  him,  and  who  briefly  recalled  to 
liim  the  duties  of  the  warrior,  "  Every 
knight  is  bound  to  keep  the  law  of 
honour  ((^rot^Mre  et  loyaute),  he  is  bound 
to  protect  the  poor,  that  the  rich  may 
not  oppress  them,  and  to  succour  the 
weak  that  the  powerful  may  do  them 
no  despite.  He  is  bound  to  keep  him- 
self clear  of  all  treason  and  injustice. 
He  is  bound  to  fast  every  Friday, 
hear  mass  every  day,  and  make  an  of- 
fering at  it  if  he  has  the  wherewithal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  knights  to  keep  faith 
inviolably  with  everyone,  but  above 
all  with  their  companions  in  arms,  to 
love  each  other,  to  honour  each  other, 
and  assist  each  other  on  every  occa- 
sion "  [as  do  Sir  Richai-d  Cartwright 
and  Sir  Charles  Tupper].  The  can- 
didate took  the  oath  ;  then  were 
brought  to  him  all  the  pieces  of  ar- 
mour which  he  was  about  to  receive 
the  right  of  wearing  ;  when  he  had 
been  clad  with  the  coat  of  mail,  girt 
with  the  sword,   and  had  the  golden 


spurs  bound  upon  his  feet,  his  sponsor 
in  chivalry  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
cheek  (by  way  of  fixing  the  event  in 
his  memory)  and  three  strokes  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword  on  the  neck,  and 
said,  "  In  the  name  of  Cod,  of  St.  Mi- 
chael (or  St.  Michael  and  St.  Ceorge) 
and  of  Our  Lady,  I  dub  thee  knight." 
The  bells  sent  forth  a  merry  peal,  the 
church  rang  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets ;  a  helmet  was  brought 
to  the  young  knight,  and  a  war-horse 
was  led  up  to  him  ;  he  put  spurs  to 
his  charger,  and  making  his  lance  glit- 
ter in  the  sun  and  brandishing  his 
sword,  he  traversed  at  full  speed  the 
courts  of  the  castle  and  the  green 
meadows  which  stretched  beneath  its 
ramparts,  while  the  shouts  of  the  peo- 
ple hailed  his  admission  into  the  bro- 
therhood of  chivalry.' 

Time  does  wonders  in  the  way  of 
transformation.  It  has  converted  the 
name  of  the  high  priest  of  Roman 
Paganism  into  that  of  the  pretended 
head  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  it  has 
degraded  the  title  of  the  chief  mili- 
tary oflicer  of  a  feudal  kingdom  into 
that  of  the  village  constable.  But  it 
lias  never  performed  a  stranger  piece 
of  legerdemain  than  in  putting  into 
the  place  of  the  young  and  warlike 
candidate  for  knighthood,  the  cere- 
mony of  whose  admission  we  have  just 
seen  described,  a  pursy  and  wheezy 
old  gentleman  who  with  difficulty 
kneels  down  to  receive  the  ironical 
accolade,  and  rising  with  still  greater 
difiiculty,  hobbles  home,  tripped  up  at 
every  other  step  by  the  sword  between 
his  legs,  to  tell  his  wife  that  she  is  My 
Lady. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  trace  the 
gradual  transition.  A  change  in  the 
character  of  knighthood  was  taking 
place  during  the  decadence  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  Garter,  the 
French  Order  of  the  Star,  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  other  Court  orders  were 
founded.  To  this  period  mainly  be- 
long the  fantastical  and  Quixotic  ex- 
travagances which  have  exposed  chiv- 
alry to  merited  ridicule  ;  for  chivalry 
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in  the  period  of  the  Ci-usades  was  at 
least  serious,  and  had  a  real  and  im- 
portant work  to  do  in  the  world.  It 
is  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III. 
that  we  find  a  number  of  young  can- 
didates for  knightly  honours  setting 
out*on  the  campaign  with  a  bandage 
over  one  eye,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  not 
to  see  with  both  eyes  till  they  had 
pei-formed  some  feat  of  arms  in  hon- 
our of  their  mistresses.  The  compan- 
ions of  John  the  Second's  Order  of 
the  Star  they  were  who  wei-e  bound  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  Order  never  to  fall 
back  more  than  a  certain  distance  in 
battle — a  x-egulation  which  exposed 
them  to  extermination  by  soldiers  of  a 
more  practical  stamp  at  Poictiers. 
No  Templar  or  Hospitaller,  no  knight 
of  that  age,  would  have  been  guilty  of 
any  such  nonsense. 

Still  the  Garter  was  a  real  order  of 
knighthood.  Entrance  into  it  was  ob- 
tained by  feats  of  military  prowess, 
and  among  the  original  members  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  no  title 
to  admission  but  their  valour.  Nesle 
Loring,  for  example,  was  a  young 
squire,  apparently  of  low  degree,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sluys.  The  head  of  the  order, 
Edward  III.,  was  himself  not  a  lay 
figure  draped  with  ineffable  millinery, 
but,  of  all  the  gallant  and  adventurous 
brotherhood  of  knights  which  he  had 
formed,  the  foremost  in  war  except  his 
renowned  son.  The  companions  of 
the  Round  Table  at  Windsoi-,  the  he- 
roes of  Crecy  and  Poictiers  are  now 
represented  by  a  train  of  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, selected  mostly  on  account  of 
their  birth  and  their  acres,  arrayed, 
on  high  occasions,  not  in  helmets  and 
h  luberks,  but  in  purple  velvet  cloaks 
and  white  satin  tights,  and  who,  if  set 
in  battle  array  upon  the  field  of  glory 
would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  charge  of  a  stout  fisli-wife  An 
old  peer  is  said  to  have  avowed  that 
his  motive  for  craving  for  the  Garter 
was  that  it  was  now  the  only  thing 
in  England  that  was  not  given  by 
merit.      If  the   illustrious  dead  could 


hear,  the  explanation  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  Black  Prince. 

We  were  told  the  other  day  that  a 
new  Knight  of  the  Garter  was  wear- 
ing with  peculiar  i)ride  the  star  re- 
splendent with  priceless  jewels  which 
had  once  adorned  the  breast  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne — to  call  him  by 
the  name  which  he  bears  in  Thacke- 
ray's Vanitij  Fair.  Resplendent  with 
diamonds  and  emeralds  that  star  might 
be,  but  the  jewels  of  chivalric  honour, 
purity,  and  generosity,  were  not  tliere. 
The  notorious  Marquis  was  through 
his  whole  life  a  cold  and  calculating 
debauchee.  Though  enormously  rich, 
he  had  begun,  even  as  a  youth  at 
College,  to  fleece  his  friends  at  play  ; 
he  kept  up  that  chivalrous  practice 
through  the  rest  of  his  noble  and  bene- 
ficent life ;  and  he  was  even  the  re- 
puted owner  of  more  than  one  gamb- 
ling house.  Woman,  whom  the  Knight 
of  old  was  specially  bound  to  honour 
and  protect,  was  to  the  Marquis  sim- 
ply an  instrument  of  lust,  lust  which 
in  him  was  as  coarse  and  unbridled  as 
in  a  beast  of  the  field,  and  which  ac- 
tually polluted  his  dying  hour.  A 
scandalous  lawsuit  after  his  decease, 
caused  by  the  alleged  misappropria- 
tions of  a  valet  who  had  been  the 
minister  of  his  pleasures,  opened  a 
scene  which  filled  even  voluptuaries 
with  disgust.  Hatred  faintly  de- 
scribes the  sentiment  with  which  this 
heartless  sybarite  in  his  latter  days 
inspired  all  but  the  vile  parasites  and 
concubines  around  him,  and  probably 
even  them.  He  was,  in  short,  a  most 
worthy  member  of  that  circle  of  chi- 
valry, of  which  his  master  and  boon 
companion  George  IV.  was  the  chief. 
But  his  star,  as  we  have  said,  is 
exultingly  worn  by  a  successor  in 
the  knightly  brotherhood  of  the  Gar- 
ter. 

How  much  good  chivalry  did  for 
humanity  it  is  hard  to  say,  because 
we  really  know  but  little  about  the 
state  of  society  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages, e.specially  about  the  state  of  those 
classes  which  were  most  liable  to  op- 
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pression,  and  stood  most  in  need  of 
protecting  influence.  But  that  it  did 
good  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  at 
all  events  gave  birth  to  an  ideal  of 
character  greatly  su2)erior  not  only  to 
that  of  warlike  barbarism,  but  to  that 
of  military  antiquity  ;  and  if  within 
the  pale  of  Christendom  its  operation, 
as  an  elevating  and  humanizing  influ- 
ence, was  mainly  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  privileged  class,  and  altoge- 
ther narrow  and  imperfect,  it  saved 
by  its  devoted  valour  all  Christendom, 
and  civilization  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  conquering  hosts  of  Islam  with 
slavery,  polygamy,  concubinage,  fatal- 
ism, and  despotism  in  their  train.  No 
one  can  look  upon  the  sepulchral  effi- 
gies of  its  religious  warriors  without 
paying  them,  across  the  estranging  gulf 
of  centuries,  the  homage  of  the  heart. 
Its  spirit  has  gone  forth  into  the  noble 
enterprise,  the  self-sacrificing  benefi- 
cence, the  gentle  courtesy,  the  pui-e 
affection  of  modei-n  life.  Its  dead 
forms  are  degraded  to  the  uses  of  a 
social  vanity  which  profanes  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Galahad  and  Bayard. 

Between  social  rank  and  official 
rank  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Social  rank  is  a  gi'atification 
of  vanity  in  the  particularly  bad  form 
of  exclusiveness.  It  is  an  object  of 
natural  ambition  to  the  vulgar  wealth 
of  which — mingled  like  tares  with 
much  commercial  eminence  of  the 
nobler  kind — there  has  recently  been  a 
rank  growth  in  England,  and  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  parent  of 
Jingoism  as  well  as  of  this  increased 
craving  for  titles  and  tinsel  of  every 
description.  It  is  the  great  bribe 
which  political  corruption  now  has  to 
hold  out  to  millionaires  of  the  grosser 
sort,  who,  with  all  their  wealth,  are  un- 
easy about  their  social  position  in  an 
aristocratic  community.  It  is  also 
the  natural  object  of  adoration  to 
the  shoddy  class  of  Americans,  who 
ai-e  too  justly  said  to  outvie  in  de- 
meanour, when  they  get  into  tlie  pre- 
sence of  European  rank,  all  their  rival 
devotees  in  Europe.     In  this  sense  the 


love  of  titles  is,  as  special  pretend- 
ders  to  practical  wisdom  are  always 
telling  us,  part  of  human  nature,  like 
any  other  mean  tendency,  on  which 
intriguing  politicians  may  play  but 
which  it  is  the  mission  of  advancing 
morality  to  banish.  Otherwise  social 
rank  supported  by  titles  is  purely 
artificial  and  may  l)e  said  to  be  even  of 
modern  growth  ;  for  the  fiefs  from 
which  the  titles  of  territorial  nobility 
are  derived  were  in  early  times  held 
by  a  tenure  of  military  and  political 
duty ;  while  knighthood  as  we  have 
seen  was  not  a  title  but  a  vow,  and 
moreover  tended  rather  to  equality 
than  to  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  since 
it  placed  the  landless  soldier  on  a  level, 
as  one  of  a  brotherhood  in  arms,  with 
the  lord  of  a  principality  and  even  with 
a  king.  Official  rank,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  natural,  genuine,  and,  if  con- 
fined within  proper  limits,  wholesome. 
It  is  the  robe  with  which  the  right 
feeling  of  the  community  invests  the 
holders  of  lawful  authority,  raised  to 
that  trust  on  account  of  real  qualities 
and,  therefore,  reasonable  objects  of  a 
respect  which  elevates  instead  of  de- 
grading those  who  pay  it,  while  it  is 
compatible  with  a  complete  absence  of 
personal  assumption  and  with  perfect 
simplicity  of  life  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  paid.  We  could  bear 
a  good  deal  more  of  this  sentiment  in 
these  democratic  communities  of  ours, 
though  it  will  be  difficult  to  commend 
the  lesson  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
till  the  false  and  titular  kind  of  rank 
has  taken  itself  fairly  out  of  the  way. 
We  could  bear,  too,  a  good  deal  more  of 
reasonable  ceremony  and  state,  which 
are  as  difl'erent  from  etiquette,  with  its 
presentation  postures,  cocked  hats, 
low-necked  dresses,  and  anti-buggy 
proclamations,  as  sense  can  be  from  the 
most  despicable  nonsense.  Ceremony, 
which  is  truly  emV)lematic  and  impres- 
sive, is  the  stately  vesture  of  high  au- 
thority and  momentous  action  :  eti- 
quette is  childish  frippery,  which  only 
ceases  to  be  laughable  when  it  is  made 
the  noxious  instrument  of  political  in- 
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trigiie.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and  a 
truth  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
statesmen,  that,  in  politics  as  in  other 
departments  of  life,  the  imagination 
has  its  claims  as  well  as  the  reason, 
and  that  while  the  one  is  convinced  the 
other  requires  to  be  impressed.  But 
divorce  imagination  from  reason  Jind 
you  will  have  an  abrupt  combination 
of  the  merely  ornamental  with  the 
wholly  unadorned  ;  you  will  have  the 
same  sort  of  spectacle  which  greeted  the 
eyes  of  Captain  Cook  when,  having  pre- 
sented an  influential  South  Sea  Is- 
lander with  a  laced  coat  and  cocked 
hat,  he  found  him  standing  proudly  at 
the  right  hand  of  royalty  inthosesplen- 
did  habiliments  and  those  alone  ;  you 
will  have  masters  of  eti(juette  regulat- 
ing a  '  delightfully  exclusive '  recep- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Ottawa,  while 
rowdyism  reigns  in  the  legislative 
halls.  An  Englishman  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  Governor  of  an  Australian 
colony  trod  on  a  court  lady's  magni- 
ficent train  :  the  aristocratic  dame 
turned  sharply  round  and  gave  him  a 
broadside  of  Seven  Dials. 

It  has  been  already  admitted  that 
owing  principally  to  the  late  growth 
of  commercial  wealth  in  England  a 
backstream  is  running  there  in  favour 
of  social  titles.  The  main  current 
however  manifestly  sets  the  other  way. 
It  is  quite  understood  now  that  none 
of  the  leaders  of  intellect  will  take  a 
title  or  could  do  it  without  exposing 
themselves  to  ridicule  and  real  loss  of 
position.  If  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
said  of  all  leaders  of  commerce  of  the 
nobler  stamp,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  men  not  only  have  baronet- 
cies constantly  pressed  upon  them  by 
the  policy  of  the  aristocracy,  seconded 
often  by  the  influence  of  their  wives, 
but  are  frequently  placed  in  situations 
as  Mayors  of  cities  or  entertainers  of 
royalty,  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
without  positive  offence  to  refuse  the 
prollered  title.  Still  it  was  generally 
felt  that  Titus  Salt  had  lowered,  not 
raised  himself,  by  his  acceptance  of  a 
baronetcy.     A    peerage    confers    not 


only  social  rank  but  a  seat  in  the  Up- 
per House  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  ac- 
cepted on  the  political  ground  by  men 
who  would  not  accept  it  on  the  social 
ground,  and  who  do  all  they  can  to 
show  you  that  they  do  not  wish  so- 
cially to  assume  an  artificial  rank. 
Brougham  continued  to  sign  himself 
'  Henry  Brougham ;'  and  he,  Macaulay, 
and  other  Peers  of  intellect  have  re- 
tained their  own  names  and  refused 
the  mock  territorial  title  which  vulgar 
vanity  specially  affects.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  though  he  had  led  the  ai-istocra- 
tic  party  all  his  life,  not  only  declined 
a  peerage  himself  but  by  his  will  ex- 
pressly enjoined  his  son  not  to  take 
one  for  any  services  which  he  had 
himself  rendered.  Nobody  blames  an 
ordinary  man  for  accepting  or  even 
coveting  the  current  prizes  of  his  time 
whatever  they  may  be.  Nobody 
blames  an  ordinary  Frenchman  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  for  eagerly  seek- 
ing the  honour  of  lighting  the  great 
King  to  bed,  of  handing  him  his  shirt 
or  his  towel.  Nobody  blames  an  or- 
dinary Siamese  for  wanting  to  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  white  ele- 
phant. But  these  are  not  the  leading 
shoots  of  humanity. 

The  fruits  of  the  recent  policy  in 
Canada  can  hardly  be  moi*e  satisfac- 
tory to  its  authors  than  the  fruits  of 
the  same  policy  elsewhere.  The  Prin- 
cess and  her  husband  have  been  as 
well  received  as  possible  by  Canadians 
of  all  classes,  parties,  and  opinions. 
They  have  been  the  objects  not  merely 
of  that  natural  and  blameless  curio- 
sity which  is  inspired  by  the  coming 
of  any  personage  of  piark,  but  of  the 
most  cordial  good  feeling  and  the 
warmest  hospitality.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  appointment  has  been  a  per- 
fect success.  But  the  attempt  to 
introduce  etiquette  into  the  colony 
has  decidedly  miscarried.  Nor  has 
the  attempt  to  inoculate  us  with  the 
colonial  form  of  aristocracy  by  the  re- 
cent creation  of  a  great  batch  of 
knights  had  much  better  success. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pojjular 
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levity  on  the  occasion,  and  no  feeling 
of  interest  so  far  as  we  have  seen  more 
intense  or  homefelt  than  that  which 
might  be  excited  by  any  curious  social 
occurrence,  or  even  by  the  arrival  of 
a  new  show.  We  see  that,  in  the 
Globe,  Mr.  Cartwright's  house  has  be- 
come Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  '  seat,' 
but  we  have  observed  no  otlier  symp- 
tom of  exaltation.  There  appear  to 
have  been  some  refusals  on  the  part  of 
men  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
study  the  currents  of  public  opinion. 
In  one  quarter  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  still  more  significant  struggle, 
which  led  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  official  history,  to  the  contra- 
diction of  an  announcement  in  the 
London  Gazette.  Pitt  intended  to  give 
Canada  an  hereditary  peerage  as  well 
as  an  order  of  knights  ;  but  the  Upas 
Tree  was  never  planted  and  the  shrub 
seems  unlikely  to  take  root.  Canada 
apparently  has  i-ejected  social  rank, 
and  prefers  the  spontaneous  recogni- 
tion of  social  merit. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  danger  of  our  being 
invaded  in  force  by  another  in- 
truder resembling  social  rank  only  in 
its  pedigree.  For  the  vast  and  most 
pestilential  system  of  gambling,  mis- 
called '  sport,'  which  is  the  curse  of 
England,  and  which  the  Second  Em- 
pire characteristically  laboured  to  in- 
troduce as  an  instrument  of  social  cor- 
ruption into  France,  has  its  origin 
mainl}^  in  the  ennui  of  an  idle  aristo- 
cracy, while  it  is  invested  with  a  false 
dignity,  and  its  real  character  is  masked 
to  the  eyes  of  the  many  by  the  halo  of 
aristocratic  association. 

It  is  very  right  to  encourage  bracing 
exercises  and  liberal  amusements,  not 
only  for  the  ])leasure  they  give,  but 
Ijecause  they  are  essential  to  the  health 
of  body  and  mind,  schools  in  their  way 
of  a  generous  chai-acter,and,  after  duty 
and  aflectiou,  the  V)est  antidotes  to 
vice  ;  and  if,  in  practice,  this  truth 
has  of  late  assumed  a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant prominence,  the   excess  is 


in  some  measure  the  Nemesis  of  past 
neglect.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is 
desirable  to  discourage  everything 
which  tends  to  convert  a  manly  exer- 
cise or  a  liberal  amusement  into  a 
trade,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  into  an 
excuse  for  gambling.  In  England, 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
before  a  great  horserace  boat-race,  or 
running  match,  the  country  becomes  a 
vast  gaml)ling  hell.  Betting  places  are 
opened,  not  only  on  the  scene  of  the 
race,  but  in  every  taveni  through  the 
country  :  the  public  journals  are  filled 
with  '  sporting  intelligence,'  penned  in 
the  lingo  of  the  blacklegs,  and  with 
the  predictions  of  a  set  of  charlatans 
who  make  money  by  acting  as  the 
soothsayers  of  this  excited  and  credu- 
lous world  of  vice.  Even  respectable 
editors,  who  personally  loathe  the 
whole  system  and  in  private  tell  you 
that  they  do,  are  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  fashion  and  to  pay  the  best 
tribute  in  tlieir  power  to  public  mora- 
lity and  the  character  of  their  calling 
by  keeping  the  sporting  intelligence 
within  comparatively  moderate  bounds. 
We  speak  from  personal  observation 
in  saying  that  people  who  never  saw  a 
race  will  bet  on  races  at  taverns  till 
they  lose  everything  they  had,  and  are 
di'iven  to  dishonest  courses  to  pay 
what  gi'ooms  and  footmen  have  learned 
to  call  their  debts  of  honour.  Such  a 
retinue  does  '  Sport '  bring  after  it 
that  the  pastor  of  a  great  parish  near 
one  of  the  race-courses  gave  up  his 
charge  and  his  benefice  in  absolute 
despair.  A  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  course,  is  still  exempt  from  the 
contagion  ;  but  the  fatal  circle  is  al- 
ways widening,  and  thousands  are 
ruined,  while  tens  of  thousands  are 
demoralized  every  year.  One  liberal 
amusement  after  another  is  drawn  in- 
to the  vortex  of  pollution.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  rowing  was  pure  ;  the 
professional  element  was  still  kept  en- 
tirely in  the  background  ;  nor  was 
there  any  betting  that  could  deserve 
the  name  of  gambling.  Cricket  holds 
out  best,    chiefly  because  the  profe«- 
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sionals  have  less  ascendancy  over  it 
tlian  over  other  s])orts ;  ])artly,  per- 
haps, because  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of 
a  team  of  eleven  to  sell  a  match. 
Pforse-racing  must  always  have  had  a 
professional,  and,  therefore,  a  bad  and 
degrading  element  in  it.  What  it  has 
now  become,  every  Englishman  can 
tell  you.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
was  once  in  company  with  a  number 
of  old  racing  men,  who  were  deplor- 
ing the  degeneracy  of  the  Turf.  He 
hazarded  the  ignorant  remark  that  the 
depravity  could  not  be  universal,  nam- 
ing a  nobleman  of  the  highest  social 
and  political  position  who  was  on  the 
Turf,  as  one  who  could  not  possibly 
be  suspected  of  legging.  The  answer 
was  :  '  That  shows  you  are  not  on  the 
Turf ; '  and  the  implied  imputation 
was  at  once  supported  by  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  a  particular  act 
which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  sporting  world. 

We  have  the  happiness  of  possessing 
certain  public  instructors  so  strictly 
orthodox  that  they  hasten  as  guardians 
of  the  imperilled  faith  to  crush  in  the 
bud  a  conscientious  doubt  as  to  the 
docti'ine  of  Eternal  Torment,  so  em- 
inently Christian  that  they  denounce 
as  a  crime  the  introduction  to  the  To- 
ronto platform  of  the  pure  minded  and 
reverent  Emerson.  It  is  beautiful  to 
see  these  teachers  and,  we  might  say, 
pastors  of  the  community,  making  a 
little  capital  out  of  the  popular  fancy 
of  the  hoiu'  by  deriding  unspoi-tsman- 
like  fears  on  the  subject  of  betting  on 
races  and  telling  us  that  man  is  a  bet- 
ting animal,  whose  propensities,  if  not 
indulged  in  the  betting  ring,  will  find 
indulgence  in  worse  ways.  We  shall 
not  pretend  to  be  more  moral  than 
those  whose  daily  writings  are  our  best 
exemplification  of  morality  in  its 
highest  as  well  as  in  its  most  winning 
form.  But  we  will  venture  to  say  that, 
if  gambling  is  dangerous  at  all,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  gambling 
in  connection  with  sports  is  less  dan- 
gerous either  to  the  man  or  to  the 
community  than  gambling  with  cards 


or  dice.  The  reverse  is  really  the 
case.  Gambling  in  connection  with 
a  sport  is,  in  the  first  place,  more  se- 
ductive. It  presents  itself  as  the  ac 
companiment  of  something  fine,  gener- 
ous, and  highly,  perhaps  too  highly, 
esteemed  by  a  world  which  abhors 
the  dice  box.  It  tempts  more  insid- 
iously to  dishonour.  A  man  cannot 
take  to  cheating  at  cards  or  using 
loaded  dice  without  knowing  distinct- 
ly what  he  is  doing,  and  fairly  con- 
fronting any  remnant  of  conscience  or 
any  regard  for  his  reputation  that  he 
may  have  left  in  him ;  but  he  may, 
without  any  such  decisive  struggle  and 
almost  unconsciously,  slide  into  leg- 
ging. We  have  heard  a  good  judge  say 
that  there  was  no  trap  for  a  young 
man's  honour  more  dangerous  than  the 
temptation  to  disguise  his  play  at  bil- 
liards ;  and  it  happened  that  a  few 
days  after  the  remark  was  made  one 
of  the  best  players  in  the  army  had 
suddenly  to  retire  from  the  service. 
But  gambling  with  cards  or  dice  affects 
only  the  sitters  at  the  gambling  table 
and  the  hapless  wives  and  children 
who  may  share  their  ruin.  Gambling 
on  spoi-ts  involves  the  whole  com- 
munity, who  can  participate  in  the 
betting  though  they  cannot  come  to 
the  ground  ;  and  this  kind  of  gainV)- 
ling,  not  that  with  cards  or  dice,  it 
is  that  is  now  spreading  like  a  canker 
throiigh  English  character,  and  over 
which  morality  and  patriotism  are 
wringing  their  hands  in  vain. 

The  corruption  of  an  amusement  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  marked  by  the  in- 
creasing prominence  of  the  profes- 
sional element.  It  would  seem  need- 
less to  i-emark,  were  there  not  a  man- 
ifest tcmdency  to  forget,  that  the  call- 
ing of  a  '  professional,'  be  he  jockey, 
oarsman,  billiard  player,  prize  fighter, 
pede.strian,  or  anything  else,  so  long  as 
he  lives  by  his  performances  and  by 
betting  on  them,  is  a  trade  and  noth- 
ing but  a  trade.  It  differs  from  other 
trades  not  in  being  more  liberal,  but 
only  in  being  always  useless,  and,  in 
most  cases,  disreputable.    'The  profes- 
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sioiial '  who  will  not  sell  a  race  is 
marked  out  as  a  rare  exception,  a  mir- 
acle of  integrity,  and  greeted  with 
thunders  of  applause.  If  a  member 
of  any  reputable  profession  were 
hailed  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
merely  for  keeping  the  jmth  of  com- 
mon honesty,  he  would  probably  feel 
that  the  infamy  thereby  branded  upon 
his  calling  was  greater  than  the  hon- 
our conferred  upon  himself.  No  pro- 
fessional athlete  can  ever  be  useful  in 
atlbrding  a  model  for  amateurs,  be- 
cause they  aim  at  a  combination  of 
physical  with  mental  development, 
while  he  aims  at  physical  develop- 
ment alone;  and  his  endless  training 
would  be  to  them  mere  ruin.  Nor  are 
these  men  flowers  even  of  physical 
cultui-e  or  practical  guides  on  the  road 
to  high  health  ;  we  have  constant  rea- 
son for  remarking  that  their  abnoimal 
muscularity  is  no  proof  that  their 
general  habit  of  body  is  good.  If 
we  want  to  single  out  any  trade  for 
special  encouragement  let  it  be,  at 
least,  an  honest  and  a  useful  one.  Let 
us  give  a  prize  and  present  an  address 
to  our  best  lumberman,  to  our  best 
farmer,  to  our  best  mechanic,  to  the 
best  skipper  on  our  lakes.  Let  us,  at 
all  events,  not  discourage  honest  and 
useful  trades  by  exclusively  rewarding 
and  honouring  those  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  reverse  of  both. 

People  compare  the  contests  of  pro- 
fessional athletes  at  the  present  day  to 
the  games  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
resemblance  is  about  as  strong  as  that 
between  a  plaster  cast  and  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias.  Greek  athleticism  was  es- 
sentially liljeral,  not  jjrofessional.  Nor 
in  the  bright  days  of  Greece  do  we  find 
any  counterpart  to  the  betting  ring  with 
its  train  of  ruftianism  and  villainy, 
though  we  do  find  a  counterjjart  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Burn 
the  betting  book,  go  back  to  the  crown 
of  olive,  and  we  will  talk  to  you  about 
the  games  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It 
will  then  be  time  to  remind  you  that 
we  are  not  like  the  Greeks,  a  com- 
munity of  slave-owners,  dividing  their 


lives  between  war  and  pastime,  and 
making  their  pastime  a  training  school 
for  war,  but  an  industrial  community 
occupied  in  peaceful  business  and  liv- 
ing under  a  rule  of  serious  duty. 

Our  feeling,  not  only  for  classical 
antiquity,  but  for  heroism  is  invoked. 
We  can  see  and  are  ready  to  honour 
heroism  in  the  man  who  saves  the  life 
of  another  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  in 
the  man  who  braves  any  danger  or 
endures  any  great  hardship  in  a  good 
cause,  perhaps  even  in  the  policeman 
who  the  other  day  got  himself  maimed 
for  life  and  almost  killed  in  the  gal- 
lant performance  of  his  duty,  yet  was 
left,  we  fear,  with  little  praise  and  no 
reward.  But  to  s})eak  of  heroism  in 
connection  with  a  })rofessional  athlete 
who  wins  a  race  against  another  pro- 
fessional athlete  or  against  time,  and 
pockets  winnings  exceeding  several 
years'  wages  of  a  good  mechanic, 
surely  is  absurd.  The  acrobat,  indeed, 
in  the  dreadful  calling  to  which  he  is 
doomed  by  the  vicious  tastes  of  a  still 
half-barbarous  society,  displays  a 
strength  of  nerve  which  might  furnish 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  a  heroic  char- 
acter ;  but  mere  muscle  and  wind  are 
nothing  but  a  half-horse  power,  and 
the  presence  of  heroism  is  no  more  in- 
dicated by  them  than  the  absence  of 
it  was  indicated  by  the  frail  bodies  of 
Alfred,  Willam  of  Orange,  and  Gen- 
eral Wolfe.  If  we  want  to  worship 
mere  hoi'se-power  let  us  worship  the 
horse  itself.  It  exceeds  in  strength 
the  strongest  of  men  ;  it  will  not  be 
spoiled  by  our  idolatry,  and  it  will 
never  bring  its  worshippers  to  shame 
by  selling  a  race. 

We  have  put  our  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  the  most  general  form,  point- 
ing them  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past.  It  may  be  that,  in  a  parti- 
cular instance,  the  international  inter- 
est of  the  contest,  or  the  personal  qua- 
lities of  the  winner,  may  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  The  lat- 
ter motive  is  one  with  which  we  are 
ready  to  sympathize  to  any  reason- 
able  extent.     We  have   only  to    re- 
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peat  that  honours  paid  to  a  profes- 
sional athlete  on  the  ground  of  his  in- 
dividual freedom  from  roguery,  stamp 
the  general  character  of  his  class,  and 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  preserving 
to  the  liberal  and  amateur  element  its 
just  ascendancy,  if  we  would  not 
have  the  pastime  of  a  gentleman  de- 
gi'aded  into  a  sharper's  trade.  So 
long  as  the  liberal  and  amateur  ele- 
ment has  thoroughly  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  professional  element  is  kept 
in  its  place,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  anything  really  bad  ;  while  mere  ex- 
cesses whether  in  addiction  to  the  jias- 
time  or  in  training  for  it,  will  hurt 
only  the  individual,  and  will  in  time 
correct  themseh'es. 

There  is,  however,  one  alleged  justi- 
fication for  an  apparently  extravagant 
enthusiasm,  against  which  good  sense 
and  pati'iotism  alike  call  upon  us  to 
protest.  We  have  been  told  in  efiect, 
that  Canada  ought  to  be  grateful  to  a 
professional  athlete  for  raising  us  by 
his  success  to  a  higher  i)lace  among  the 
nations.  The  place  of  Canada  among 
the  nations  is  not  so  low  nor  is  she  in 
such  desperate  need  of  puffing,  as  Can- 
adians and  they  alone  suppose.  It  is 
true  that  the  mass  of  the  English  peo- 
ple whose  notice  we  are  always  striv- 
ing, with  a  somewhat  undignified  soli- 
citude, to  attract,  know  almost  as  little 
aboutus  aswe  knowabout  the  otherde 
pendencies  of  the  Empii'e ;  and  that  it 
would  consequently  be  the  extreme  of 
folly  to  invite  them  or  any  one  dele- 
gated by  them  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  our  affairs.  Nor  can 
we  expect  that,  being  fully  occupied 


with  their  own  business,  they  will  find 
time  every  day  to  go  over  the  bead- 
roll  of  all  the  Colonies  and  say  what 
fine  fellows  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
them  ai-e.  But  when  there  is  occasion 
to  speak  of  us,  they  always  speak  with 
respect ;  and  by  lending  us  large  sums 
of  money  on  easy  terms  they  show  in 
the  most  practical  way  possible  that 
they  have  taken  pains  to  foi'm  an 
opinion  about  us,  and  think  they  know 
that  we  are  prosperous  and  honest. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  sensible  part 
of  them,  we  shall  gain  little  or  nothing 
as  a  civilized  community  by  an  isolated 
exhibition  of  qi;alities  which  civilized 
communities  possess  only  in  common 
with  barbarians,  and  perhaps  in  an 
inferior  degree  ;  for  it  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable but  likely  that  some  amphi- 
bious savage  who  is  paddling  his  canoe 
among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with 
a  forehead  like  that  of  an  ape,  but 
with  sinewy  limbs,  and  a  marvellous 
knack  of  propelling  a  boat,  might,  if 
furnished  with  the  right  appliances, 
prove  the  Champion  oarsman  of  the 
world.  Above  all,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  any  Englishman  will  be 
induced  to  leave  his  home  and  emi- 
grate to  Canada  because  a  single  Can- 
adian excels  in  the  peculiar  art  of  row- 
ing a  shell. 

We  have  rather  too  much  faith  in 
the  advertising  system.  After  all, 
when  anything  serious  is  in  question, 
reason  and  fact  will  hold  the  balance, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
fearing  that  the  scale  of  Canada  will 
kick  the  beam. 
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Titles   ix    Canada. 

THE  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the    remarks    of   the   writer  in 
the   July   number   of   the   Canadian 
Monthly,  on  the  subject  of  '  Titles  in 
Canada,'  is  that  he  is  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats.     There  is  nothing  in  his 
article  to  lead  to  the  supijosition  that 
he  is  an  advocate  for  the  separation  of 
Canada  from  the  Empire.   What,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  desire  is  that  Cana- 
dians should  be  placed  under  a  ban, 
and   that  they    should    no  longer   be 
deemed  worthy  of  that  recognition  of 
services  to  the  Crown  which  is  granted 
to  their  fellow  colonists  in  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  Empire.     In  the 
statutes  of  the  order  of  St.   Michael 
and  St.  George,  the  admission  to  which 
of  six  distinguished  Canadian  States- 
men, on  the   last   Queen's  Birthday, 
simultaneously  with  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  colonists  in   Australia, 
South   Africa,   and   the  West  indies, 
has  called  forth  the  remarks  to  which 
these   are  a    reply,    is    the  following 
clause  : 

'  It  is  ordained  that  the  persons  to 
be  admitted  to  this  most  distinginshed 
order,  shall  be  such  natural-1)orn  sub- 
jects of  our  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land as  may  have  held,  or  shall  here- 
after hold,  high  and  confidential  othces 
within  any  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
or  such  other  natural-born  subjects  of 
our  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may 
have  held,  or  shall  hereafter  hold,  high 
and  confidential  offices,  or  may  render 
•  extraordinary  and  important  services 
to  us  as  Sovereign  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 


relation  to  any  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions, or  who  may  become  eminently 
distinguished  therein,  by  their  talents, 
merits,  virtues,  loyalty,  or  services,  or 
who  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  ap- 
pointed officers  of  this  most  distin- 
guished order.' 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  by  the 
most  virulent  denouncer  of  '  titles  in 
Canada  '  that  it   was   not  proper  for 
the  Queen   to  enlarge   the  old  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  estab- 
lished in  1818   by  King  George  the 
III.  as  an  order  of  merit  for  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  colonies  generally.    The  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  that,  in  framing  the 
statutes  of  the  order  of   St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  there  was  no  exclusion 
of  Canadians  from  that  recognition  of 
services  rendered  to  the  Crown,  within 
the  colonies  of  the  Empire,  which  it 
was  the  royal  intention  to  grant  to  all 
Her   Majesty's   subjects  without  dis- 
tinction.    It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
if  the  clause  cited  above  had  contained 
the  words  'The  Dominion  of  Canada 
alone  excepted '  immediately  after  '  our 
colonial  possessions,'  there  would  not 
have  been  a  storm  of  indignation  from 
the  very   persons  of   whose  opinions 
'  Vox    Clamantis '   is    the    exponent. 
Orders  of  merit  have  been  established 
in  nearly  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  except  the  United  States  ;  even 
republican   France   deems  it   wise  to 
maintain  them.    It  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar that  the  very  persons  who  object 
to  a  title  belonging  to  an  established 
order  of  merit  being  conferred  by  the 
Sovereign,  not  only  do  not  object  to 
the  title   of  '  Honourable,'  conferred 
by   the   same  Sovereign,  but  actually 
give  that  title,  by  common  usage,  to 
•    persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  it  ac- 
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cording  to  the  Queen's  instructions. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  persistent  at- 
tempt made  in  both  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, to  confer  upon  the  Lieutenant 
Governors  the  title  of  '  Excellency,'  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  I'oyal  instruc- 
tions. Although  there  is  no  order  of 
knighthood  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  titles 
of  distinction  are  more  generally  used. 
The  writer  in  the  Canadian  Monthly 
asks — '  are  we  to  understand  that  Her 
Majesty,  recognising  the  pre-eminent 
merits  and  public  services  of  these 
gentlemen,  has  singled  them  out  for 
this  mark  of  her  favour? '  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the 
statute  cited  aVjove.  As  to  the  refer- 
ence to  '  the  creation  of  a  titled  aris- 
tocracy in  Canada,'  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion would  have  convinced  the  writer 
that  such  a  description  of  the  admis- 
sion of  a  few  distinguished  Canadians 
to  an  Imperial  order  of  merit,  limited 
in  its  number  by  statute,  was  wholly 
inapplicable.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  criticize  the  article  on  'titles' 
in  detail  without  using  language  as 
offensive  as  that  which  the  writer  has 
employed  towai'ds  gentlemen  who, 
without  solicitation  on  their  part, 
have  been  recommended  to  their  Sov- 
ereign as  associates  in  an  order  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  admis- 
sion except  Vjy  rendering  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  Crown,  in  relation  to  some 
one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Empire. 

M.  G. 


Rejoinder  to  M.  G. 

M.  G.,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  has 
taken  up  the  subject  to  which  his  re- 
mai'ks  refer  in  a  manner  scarcely 
suited  to  the  occasion.  '  Round  the 
Table '  we  are  supposed  to  speak  with 
a  good  deal  of  freedom,  and  as  uncon- 
ventionally as  possible.  We  do  not 
fire  '  articles  '  at  one  another's  heads  ; 
we  make  no  personal  references  to 
present  company,  and  if  our  remarks 
chance  to  hit  the  absent  friend  of  any 
convive,   they    are   taken  in   as  good 


part  as  possible,  on  the  understanding 
that  at  least  no  offence  to  any  person 
present  was  intended.  And  so  we 
rattle  on,  in  a  more  irresponsible 
fashion,  perhaps,  than  if  we  were  com- 
posing set  essays,  destined  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  proof  against  criticism. 
M.  G.  does  not,  however,  take  this  view 
of  the  matter  at  all,  and  he  mars  the 
harmony  of  a  friendly  gathering  hj 
visibly  losing  his  temper.  I  do  not 
see  that  he  sheds  any  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  pronounces  me 
ignorant.  We  all  know,  I  think,  the 
theoretical  constitution  of  the  '  most 
distinguished  order '  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George ;  but  what  is  there  in 
that  to  prevent  a  Canadian  who  seri- 
ously thinks  that  titles  in  general 
have  a  bad  effect  f  i  om  saying  so  1  The 
theory  in  regard  to  all  titles,  I  ima- 
gine, is  that  they  are  conferred  for 
eminent  services  ;  but  the  question 
which  I  should  lik(!  to  see  fairly  met 
is, — what  is  the  moral  and  social  effect 
of  their  bestowal  ?  Are  men  thereby 
rendered,  or  supposed  to  be  rendered, 
more  higli  minded,  more  severely 
honourable,  more  purely  patriotic  ?  If 
anyone  is  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  let  him  recall  the  fact  that 
the  most  untoward  episode  in  modern 
Canadian  histoiy  was  the  work  of 
two  knights  and  a  baronet.  Are  they 
supposed  to  act  as  incentives  to  a  pure 
ambition  ?  That  cannot  be  unless  they 
are  bestowed  otherwise  than  as  party 
rewards  are  commonly  bestowed.  If 
a  title  is  simply  an  additional  honour 
or  advantage  that  the  party  to  which 
a  man  belongs  has  it  in  its  power  to 
bestow  upon  him — working  of  course 
through  recognized  channels — it  is 
surely  open  to  any  citizen  to  enquire 
whether  this  extension  of  the  attri- 
butes of  party,  is  a  desirable  one.  In 
my  humble  opinion  it  is  not.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  otherwise 
directed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  know  how  it  is  directed.  Will  the 
Sovereign  reward  merits  that  j^arty 
has  failed  to  recognize  ?  That  might 
be  satisfactory  in  certain  cases,  but  Iv 
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fear  that  in  general  we  do  not  credit 
the  fountain  of  honour  with  any  great 
amount  of  independent  perspicacity, 
simply  because  we  do  not  see  what  the 
fountain  of  honour  can  know  apart 
from  the  advice  of  its  responsible  min- 
isters. We  scarcely  any  longer  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a  really  paternal 
government ;  and  certainly  political 
leaders  would  not  like  to  think  that 
their  nominees  could  be  passed  over 
and  others  chosen. 

M.  G.  refers  to  the  title  of  '  Honour- 
able '  so  freely  used  in  this  country 
without  any  '  vox  clamantis  '  being 
raised  against  it ;  but  he  knows  as  well 
as  everyone  else  that  this  title  has  lost 
all  its  special  significance,  and  now 
simply  serves  to  indicate  that  a  man 
has  filled  a  certain  office.  In  this  way 
it  has  its  convenience  ;  but  when  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  recalled,  how 
often  is  it  done  in  mere  sarcasm  ;  so 
Antony  spoke  of  'honourable  men.' 
I  hold,  indeed,  that  mnch  harm  is  done 
by  thus  emptying  an  '  honourable ' 
word  of  all  its  peculiar  meaning.  How 
can  we  hope  that  honour  will  be  held 
in  honour,  when  men  can  be  called 
honourable  who  are  not  honourable — 
or  cei'tainly  not  so  in  any  special  sense? 
We  have,  however,  got  accustomed 
to  this  perversion  and  must  make  the 
best  of  it ;  but  the  title  of  '  Sir '  is 
not  common  as  yet,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  of  it  as  coming  fresh  each  time 
from  an  uncontaminated  source.  Then 
when  cool  x-eason  and  simple  observa- 
tion step  in  to  tell  us  that  this  too  is 
the  work  of  party — that  one  man  is 
made  a  knight  just  as  another  is  made 

•  collector  of  customs,  or  another  sheriff 
or  judge,  then  are  we  led  devoutly  to 
wish  that  party  did  not  possess   the 

.power  tluis  to  intensify  social  distinc- 
tions to  suit  its  own  pui-poses.  Titles, 
such  as  we  refer  to,  act  in  an  altogether 
peculiar  way.  If  there  are  stains  upon 
a  man's  record  they  imply  a  condona- 
tion, by  the  highest  authority,  of  all  he 
may  have  done  amiss  ;  but  wliere  this 

■  complication  is  lacking,  their  social  ef- 

ifect  is  still  evil,  since  a  man  is  set  upon 


a  pedestal  to  be  worshipped,  not  for 
what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  is  called. 
And  men  are  sycophantic  to  a  '  Sir  ' 
or  to  a  '  Lady  '  who  might  perhaps 
retain  a  little  of  their  self-respect  vis-a- 
vis a  simple  '  Honovirable. '  M.  G.,  I 
am  confident,  does  not  seize  my  point 
of  view  or  he  would  do  more  justice  to 
it,  and  he  would  not  accuse  me,  as  he 
seems  to  do,  of  being  deliberately  offen- 
sive towards  the  new  created  knights. 
My  main  thought  is  this  :  I  want  the 
successful  politician  to  pass  for  the 
successful  politician,  with  M.P.  after 
his  name,  or  P.O.,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  necessary  to  designate  the  office 
he  fills  or  has  filled  ;  but  do  not  let 
party  seek  to  snatch  a  social  judgment 
in  his  favour  by  the  use  of  mislead- 
ing words  or  empty  titles.  I  willing- 
ly give  over  to  party  the  collectorships 
and  shrievalties,  and  the  loaves  and 
fishes  in  general ;  but  titles  of  honour 
should  not  fall  under  the  head  of  loaves 
and  fishes.  I  do  not  want  either  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  or  Mi*.  George 
Brown  to  tell  me  whom  I  should 
socially  honour.  If  I  were  px*essed  for 
a  reason,  I  should  say,  probably,  that  I 
was  not  satisfied  either  of  their  com- 
petency or  of  their  disinterestedness. 
The  successful  man  will  get  worship 
enough  from  society  without  the  aid 
of  titles,  but  if  people  know  that  they 
are  worshipping  him  simpli/  as  the  suc- 
cessful man  the  same  moral  confusion 
will  not  result  as  if  they  are  enticed 
into  believing  that  success  means  vir- 
tue, honour,  and  whatever  else  is  of 
highest  worth  in  human  nature.  These 
remarks  would  apply  equally  whatever 
names  had  been  announced  as  having 
received  decorations.  My  criticism 
which  the  testiness  of  M.  G.  has  forced 
me  to  make  more  serious  than  I  at 
first  intended — is  directed,  not  against 
the  men  thus  honoured,  but  against 
the  system  which  mixes  xip  moral  with 
political  rewards.  To  say  that  this 
system  has  ol)tained  for  generations  in 
England  does  not  in  the  least  reconcile 
me  to  its  extension  to  Canada. 

V.  c. 
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Titles  Great  and  Small. 

— Is  it  not  a  trifle  ungracious  to  make 
an  outcry  against  the  well-meant  ac- 
tion of  our  gracious  (.^ueen  in  confer- 
ring the  distinction  of  knighthood  on 
certain  of  ouri)ronnnent  public  men  ?  I 
can  understand  the  objection  to  initiat- 
ing a  hereditary  ai'istocracy,  one  of  the 
things  which  it  is  now  too  late  in  the 
world's  day  to  manufacture,— because 
it  could  not  have  that  ancient  and  his- 
torical prestige  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  justification  for  counting  men 
iiohle  through  the  mere  accident  of 
birth.  But  if  a  man  distinguishes  him- 
self by  serving  his  country  in  public 
affairs, — if  he  unites  to  ability  and 
honourable  conduct  a  disinterested  de- 
votion to  the  well-being  of  his  coun- 
try—whether his  policy  be  or  be  not 
absolutely  right — I  can  see  no  reason 
why  he,  personidly,  should  not  receive 
from  the  fountain  of  honour,  and 
worthily  wear,  such  a  distinction  as 
knighthood,  any  more  than  why  our 
good  friend  Dr.  Pindar  should  not  as 
worthily  wear  the  LL.D.  with  which 
his  University  has  decorated  him.  If 
we  may  logically  decry  such  a  title 
as  Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  I  don't  well  see  why  we 
philosophically  put  up  with  doc- 
tors of  '  laws  and  literature  ' — will 
any  one  rise  and  explain  1  Both 
ai-e  distinctions  in  their  several  ways, 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  men 
•.who  deserve  them  quite  as  well  as  the 
recipients  to  whom  they  never  come. 
Like  most  similar  things  in  the  world, 
they  seem  to  come  by  lottery — the 
bkck  and  white  beans  of  circumstance. 
Why  not  congratiilate  the  winner  on 
his  distinction  in  both  cases,  and  be 
good  natured  about  it,  even  though  we 
may  think  w^  know  a  dozen  people, 
— ourselves  ])ossibly  among  the  num- 
ber,— who  deserve  the  honoiir  equally 
well  ?  So  long  as  the  distinction  is 
conferred  for  some  real  merit  or  ser- 
vice, and  not  for  some  merely  adven- 
titious reason,  such  as  that  of  being 
mayor  during  a  royal  visit,  I  see  no 


reason  for  complaint,  unless  we  are  to 
start  a  crusade  against  all  '  handles  ' 
whatsoever,  which  we  are  hardly  yet,  I 
think,  in  a  condition  to  do.  Honorary 
distinctions  have  in  all  ages  acted  as 
stimuli  to  an  honourable  ambition, 
and  the  world  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  little  worse  to-day  without  them. 
A  nd  be  it  remembered  that  we  do  not 
as  yet  live  under  a  purely  democratic 
rSyime.  Why  should  a  Canadian 
knight  irritate  us  more  than  an  Eng- 
lish Duke  or  Marquis  1  Distinctions 
of  this  kind  are  a  sort  of  link  between 
us  and  the  monarchical  system  of  gov- 
ernment, of  which  few  Canadian  sub- 
jects of  Queen  Victoria  are  yet  tired. 
It  does  not  hurt  or  humiliate  me  to 
say  '  Sir  John '  any  more  than  '  Dr. 
Pindar  ; '  and  the  man  must  be  a  very 
snob  who  takes  any  airs  on  account  of 
either  distinction.  I,  for  one,  should 
have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
principles  would  have  permitted  him 
to  accept  and  wear  a  well-earned  deco- 
ration. But  I  honour  still  more  the 
noble  conscientiousness  which  could 
refuse  an  honour  tempting  to  most 
men,  and  forbids  our  calling  him  Sir 
Alexander.  At  the  same  time,  I  see 
no  reason  why  others,  who  do  not 
share  his  scruples,  should  not  grace- 
fully wear  the  honour  Her  Majesty 
has  conferred.  If  we  never  have  any- 
thing worse  to  fear  for  Canada  than 
knighthood  for  its  meritorious  publi- 
cists, I  think  we  shall  do  very  well, 
even  if  the  wives  of  the  said  publicists 
do,  by  courtesy,  share  the  honour  of 
their  husbands.  P. 


Royalty  in  the  Stock-Market. 

— If  Pvoyalty  were  susceptible  to  the 
subtle  influences  of  the  Market,  and 
were  governed'in  its  value,  like  stocks, 
by  the  mysterious  causes  which  drive 
brokers  and  jobbers  into  mad  excite- 
ment, what  a  curious  corner  would  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  or  other  Commer- 
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cial  paper,  contain  on  the  subject  just 
now  ! 

'  Kings  flat.  A  sudden  demand  for 
'  Emperors,  but  the  supply  not  being 
'  capable  of  a  corresponding  increase,  a 
'  general  tightness  is  felt  in  this  com- 
'modity.'  (The  '  demand  '  in  question 
being  an  armed  Nihilist,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  '  commodity  '  feeling 
'  tightness  '  or  any  other  unpleasant 
sensation. )  '  Princes,  best  quality 
'  scarce  and  high, — lower  grades  plen- 
'  tif  ul  but  tough,  and  no  buyers.  Pa- 
'  tent  constitutional  monarchs  regard- 
'  ed  with  shyness, — or,  if  fitted  with 
'  the  latest  Imperial-Chancellor  at- 
'  tachment,  quite  unmerchantable.  A 
'  wide-spread  dullness  reigns  in  this 
'  market.' 

I  notice  that  most  people  put  all 
this  down  to  the  account  of  those 
naiighty,  naughty  Nihilists,  who  can't 
be  trusted  alone  with  their  pretty 
Czar,  and  those  silly,  sulky  Socialists, 
whose  views  are  so  abhorrent  that  no- 
body exactly  knows  what  they  are ! 
Our  friends  the  Pope  and  his  Bishops 


are  widely  proclaiming  (some  voices 
from  Quebec  swelling  the  chorus)  that 
Kingsand  Kaisers  had  betterreturn  to 
their  old  partnership  with  the  Church, 
the  firm  Vjulwark  of  the  State,  the 
buttress  of  authority,  the  pillar  of 
Government,  and  the  only  true,  drastic 
purge  for  these  repugnant  Socialists 
and  blood-thirsty  Nihilists.  All  this 
is  very  pretty,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  a  great  temptation  to  many  little 
Kings  who  cannot  manage  their  peo- 
ple, especially  when  they  reflect  that 
they  cannot  all  afford  to  keep  a  Bis- 
marck to  do  it  for  them.  But  there 
is  one  monarch  who  will  probably  not 
be  caught  by  chaff!  This  is  the  King 
of  Belgium  who  is  being  threatened 
with  assassination  if  he  assents  to  the 
Bill  taking  the  control  of  education 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastics. 
Poor  Kings  !  one  could  almost  pity 
them,  attacked  as  they  are  on  both 
sides.  But  after  this,  a  little  less 
abuse  of  the  Rnvges  will  surely  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  Mes^sieurs  les  Ultra- 
mo  nianes  ?  F.  R. 
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Our  Religion  as  it  Was,  atvd  as  it  Is,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Laidlaw,  Pas- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Hamilton. 
Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  1879. 

This  work  is  written  by  an  earnest 
man,  in  a  thoughtful  style,  and  with 
sustained  eloquence.  In  many  respects 
it  is  a  work  in  advance  of  any  which  have 
been  issued  from  a  Canadian  press  by  a 
Canadian  author.  But  it  is  one  of  those 
books  which  cannot  be  criticised  by  an 
acknowledged  standard.  Tot  Homines 
tot  sententiw,  applies  with  overwhelming 
force  to  anything  bearing  on  Religion, 
its  force  or  character  :  the  letters  which 
appear  in  the  daily  press  show  the  diverse 
traming,  the  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
the  deep  convictions  of  Canadians  on 
everything  appertaining  to   theological 


belief,  so  that  any  remarks  which  are 
made  in  this  journal  on  this  and  similar 
books  must  be  read  and  taken  as  the  ut- 
terance or  opinion  of  the  writer  only. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  is  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  a  Reformation,  not  by  any 
individual,  but  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Gho.st  ;  that  men  may  be  taught 
true  religion  ;  that  it  does  not  now  pre- 
vail in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
that  we  have  made  models' of  and  copied 
our  fellow-men.  He  holds  that  we  have 
the  same  stumbling  block  before  us  over 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  fell  and 
were  broken — self-righteousness  ;  that 
we  must  examine  ourselves,  our  creeds, 
and  confessions,  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  in  the  light  of  His  work,  and  remem- 
ber that  Churches,  Sabbaths,  and  Bibles 
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are  holy  or  unholy  aocordiiijf  to  the  use 
that  men  make  of  them. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  Mr.  Laidlavv, 
ill  a  rapid  and  interesting  manner, 
glances  at  primitive  religion,  the  begin- 
ning of  formal  worship,  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation and  its  vicissitudes,  and  at 
Christianity  and  its  progress  and  changes. 
No  one  will  differ  with  Mr.  L;iidlaw's 
aspirations,  to  that  goal  every  Christian 
hopes  and  prays,  but  heassumesso much, 
that,  save  as  a  i)rayerfal  effcjrtin  a  right 
direction,  we  fear  his  work  will  have  little 
weight  ;  it  is  weakest  wl\ere  strength  is 
nKJst  needed.  He  takes  for  granted  that 
we  are  Christians  ;  that  we  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  Holy  ;  that  our  religiim  of  to- 
day is  nf)t  the  pure  and  simple  religion 
of  the  olden  time,  and  that  by  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  Bible  we  will  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  what  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  was.  How  much,  alas  !  is  taken 
for  granted  in  these  four  propfisitions. 
We,  Avho  profess  to  be  Cliristians,  know 
how  few  there  are  wlmse  Christianity  is 
anything  but  a  profession.  What  a  li- 
brary would  be  required  to  contain  the 
books  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
written  within  the  last  twenty  years 
alone  ;  and  even  Mr.  Laidlavv  can  have 
no  hope  tliat  the  last  two  propositions 
would  meet  with  acceptance  among  the 
jarring  sects  of  the  present  day. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  in  '  Li  Memo- 
riam,'  has  been  more  successful  in 
plumbing  the  depths  of  human  hopes, 
doubts  and  fears,  than  any  writer  of  the 
present  age,  and  has  given  a  Catholic 
prayer  which  many  an  infidel  adopts, 
and  which  also  aids  the  doctrine  of  many 
a  lukewarm  Christian.  The  pillars,  not 
the  details,  of  our  Christianity  need 
strengthening  ;  in  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  quite 
agrees,  but  he  furnishes  no  common 
ground  for  the  Roman  or  Anglo-Catho- 
lic,  the  Congregationalist,  and  the  Pres- 
byt-erian.  But  as  a  .step  in  ;idvance,  an 
attempt  to  break  from  .Sectarianism,  and 
to  form,  not  an  alliance  but  a  Christian 
union,  the  work  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 


The  Lover's  Tale,  by  Alfred  Texny.son. 
New  York  :  Harper  lirothers,  1879  ; 
Toronto  :    Willing  it  Williamson. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  tell 
our  readez-s,  who  have,  doubtless,  already 
seen  extracts  from  tiiis  book  and  its 
little  preface    in  the   pipers, — that  the 


first  three  parts  of  the  poem  (which  is 
founded  on  Boccaccio)  were  written 
when  Tennyson  was  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  Only  the  first  two  parts  were 
Ijrinted  and  they  were  never  jiroperly 
before  the  public,  having  been  with- 
drawn by  their  author  from  the  press. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  few  imperfect 
copies  having  been  kept  by  young  Hal- 
lam  (the  A.  H.  H.  of  '  In  Memoriam  ') 
which  passed  eventually  into  less  scrupu- 
lous hands,  the  puldic  has  gradually  be- 
come acquainted  with  tliese  two  first 
parts,  thanks  to  the  industry  of  those 
'  literary  vampii-es,'  as  the  AtheiMum 
calls  them,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  publish  what  authors  desire  to  sup- 
press. The  fourth  part  was  published 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Golden  Supper,' 
in  the  beginning  of  187(»,  in  the  volume 
entitled  '  The  Holy  Grail,'  which  con- 
tained some  of  the  later  Idylls,  and 
also  the  fine  fragment  '  Lucretius,' 
and  some  smaller  jjieces  of  very  vary- 
ing excellence.  It  is  in  consequence, 
as  the  Laureate  tells  us,  of  the  misdi- 
rected energies  of  the  pirates  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  he  now  reluctantly  pub- 
lishes the  entire  poem  for  the  first  time. 
Having  premised  this  much,  let  us 
examine  the  work  itself.  '  Boy's  Work,' 
the  author  himself  calls  it,  and  to  some 
extent  he  is  correct  in  this  self-criticism. 
It  shows  the  exuberant  detail  of  early 
work,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  de- 
scriptive over  the  dramatic  element  in 
poetry  that  is  characteristic  of  a  begin- 
ner. No  doubt  the  poem  has  received 
from  Tennyson's  matured  powers  some 
added  beatities  of  expression,  some  cor- 
rections, and  as  he  hints  in  his  jjieface, 
some  expurgations  and  curtailments  as 
well.  Still  Tennyson  is  too  honest  a  man, 
and  too  well  aAvare  of  the  danger  of  tam- 
pering with  the  historical  records  of  his 
upward  struggle  to  Parnassus'  top,  to 
allow  himself  to  alter  the  first  three 
parts  materially.  Accoi-dingly  we  find 
these  first  cantos  largely  composed  of  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  of  sBa  and  sky, 
and  wood — passing  from  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  landscape  terminating  in 

'  A  purple  raiiife  of  mountain-cones  between 
Whose  interspaces  f^ush'J  In  blindinfr  bursts, 
The  incorporate  blaze  of  sun  anj  sea," 

to  the  minutest  vision  which  beholds  the 
'  broad  and  open  flower '  while  it  is  yet 

'  prest  together 
In  its  green  sheath,  close-lapt  in  bilken  folds.' 

The   fiist  part,  which  is  lon-cr  ihan 
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the  re">t  (;f  the  p<ieiii  put  together,  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  picturing  the  love  of 
Julian  for  Camilla,  and  the  sudden  blow- 
he  sutlers  on  discovering  that  his  love 
has  not  even  been  recognised  as  aught 
but  that  of  a  brother,  and  that  another 
reigns 

'ill  the  maiden  empire  of  her  mind.' 

It  is  Avhilst  narrating  this,  that  the  fine 
descriptive  passages  ab  >vc  alluded  to  are 
introduced, — tlie  whole  having  been  so 
deeply  imprinted  on  Julian's  mind  as  to 
become  indelible.  As  he  beautifully 
puts  it — 

'  They  come,  they  crowd  upon  me  all  at  once — 
Moved  from  the  cloud  of  unforgotten  things, 
That  sometimes  on  the  horizon  of  the  inl)id 
Lies  folded.' 

From  this  part,  too,  we  gather  that 
Julian  is  of  a  dreamy,  contemplative 
nature,  no  Romeo  flashing  out  with  his 
love  in  speech  and  action,  but  a  man  of 
too  retiring  a  mind  to  make  his  aspira- 
tions manifest  to  his  much-loved  foster- 
sister.  It  is  in  accord  with  such  a  char- 
acter that  he  should  himself  lay  her  hand 
in  Lionel's,  call  for  a  blessing  on  them, 
and  wander  away  with  the  phantoms 
bred  in  his  fantasy-stricken  brain.  Such 
a  man  could  not  be  jealous  ;  if  he  had 
had  the  potentiality  of  jealousy  in  him 
he  might  have  married  Camilla  himself. 

The  next  two  parts  are  devoted  to  his 
reveries  and  dreams.  He  spends  whole 
months  in  the  forests  they  had  haunted 
together,  whilst — 

'  Over  the  deep  graves  of  Hope  and  Fear 
And  all  the  broken  palaces  of  the  Past, 
Brooded  one  master-passion  evermore, 
Like  to  a  low-huiii;'  and  a  fiery  skj 
Above  some  fair  metropolis,  earth-shock'd, — 
Hung  round  with  ragged  runs  and  burning  folds.' 

His  latest  vision  is  told  in  the  third 
part,  and  only  occupies  some  sixty  ver- 
ses, the  part  being  utterly  disproportion- 
ate in  length  to  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
He  sees  his  love  carried  on  a  funeral 
bier  round  the  level  sands  of  a  little  bay, 
is  sucked  into  the  procession,  hears  the 
dull  t<jlling  of  the  distant  bell  storm 
quicker  and  quicker  into 

'  A  long  loud  clash  of  rapid  marriage  bells,' — 

the  pall  is  blown  far  out  to  sea  until  it 
looks  like  '  a  little  silver  cloud,'  and  just 
a.s  he  stoops  to  see  the  dead  face  of  her 

he  loved, 

'  She,  from  her  bier 
Leapt  lightly,  clad  in  Ijridal  white— her  hair 
Studded  with  one  rich  Provence  rose — a  light 
Of  smiling  welcome  round  her  lips,' — 


and  taking  Lionel's  hand  leaves  Julian 
standing  by  the  vacant  bier.  This  resur- 
rection vision,  as  one  may  call  it,  clearly 
forecasts  the  '  event  '  narrated  in  '  The 
Golden  Supper,'  although  the  criticisms 
we  have  hitherto  seen  fail  to  point  this 
out. 

The  last  part,  written  in  Tennyson's 
maturer  yeai"s,  raises  some  interesting 
thoughts.  How  was  the  fourth  part 
originally  written  /  for  undoubtedly  it 
must  have  been  finished  when  the  author 
went  so  far  as  to  have  the  press  set  to 
work  on  the  commencement  of  the  story. 
If  we  were  to  hazard  a  suggestion,  it 
would  be  that  the  original  tale  was  told 
to  its  close  by  Julian.  There  are  several 
reasons  that  lead  us  to  believe  this. 
The  introduction  of  a  stranger  to  com- 
plete the  tale  has  a  raw,  crude  look 
about  it — but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  crudity 
that  would  be  committed  by  a  beginner. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Tennyson 
found  tliat  the  weakness  of  Julian's  char- 
acter as  struck  in  the  first  three  parts, 
appeared  more  distinctly  when  he  was 
sent  to  narrate  the  infinitely  more  strik- 
ing incidents  of  the  denouenient.  Indeed, 
told  by  Julian,  the  catastrophe  would 
infallibly  have  lost  much  of  its  power 
and  been  smothered  up  with  sweet  re- 
gretful conceits.  Now  when  '  The  Gol- 
den Supi^er  '  was  given  to  the  world  Ave 
must  suppose  that  Tennyson  never  ex- 
pected to  publish  the  prelude  to  it.  We 
say  we  must  suppose  this,  though  be- 
yond doubt  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
why  (if  it  were  to  be  a  whole  in  itself) 
a  little  more  labour  was  not  bestowed 
in  the  commencing  verses,  which  are 
in  themselves  a  perfect  riddle  to  any 
one  who  has  not  read  the  third  part, 
— for  which  the  introductory  and  ex- 
planatory paragraph  to  '  The  Golden 
Supper  '  was  but  a  poor  substitute.  But, 
as  already  remarked,  Tennyson  in  1870 
did  not  look  forward  to  what  he  has  now 
done  in  1879,  and  was  therefore  at  full 
liberty  to  speak  his  verses  through  what- 
ever mouthpiece  was  most  convenient. 
Taken  by  itself  the  last  part  was  un- 
doubtedly much  improved  by  the  course 
which  he  adopted,  and  even  Julian's 
character  assumes  a  bolder  and  more 
manly  cast.  But  now  that  it  has  been 
joined  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  we  must 
admit  that  the  discrepancy  is  too  start- 
ling. There  is  nothing  to  prepare  us  f()r 
the  change  of  voice,  and  the  shock  of 
transition  that  would  have  been  natu- 
rally felt  under  any  circumstances  on 
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passing  from  Tennyson's  youthful  to  his 
finished  style,  is  immensely  increased. 
Since  the  w<jrk  was  not  planned  as  it  is 
now  completed  we  must  not,  however, 
blame  the  poet  with  this  as  a  fault  of 
design. 

In  what  does  the  Laureate's  later  style 
differ  from  what  it  was  when  lie  was 
nineteen  1  The  structure  of  his  blank 
verse  has  not  varied  much.  The  senten- 
ces are  long  and  invfilved.  At  a  first 
perusal  the  music  of  the  line  carries  us 
with  it,  a  more  detailed  investigation 
makes  us  half  doubt  the  c  )nnection  of 
its  parts,  and  yet  again  a  critical  inquiry 
shows  us  that  those  doubts  were  un- 
founded. Such  a  sentence  is  that  de- 
scribing the  death  of  UamiUa's  mother. 

It  begins  '  The  sister  of  my  mother ' 

and  then  no  less  than  six  lines  are  in- 
serted before  the  sentence  attempts  to 
move  again.  Even  tlien  the  attempt  is 
a  curious  one,  and  consists  simply  of  a 
repetition  of  the  opening  phrase  '  my 
mother's  sister,'  &c.,  followed  by  five 
lines  more  before  we  are  allowed  to 
finish  the  sentence — '  left  her  own  life 
with  it.'  in  a  less  marked  manner  this 
fault  may  be  traced  in  Tennyson's  later 
versificatiiin. 

Already  there  is  noticeable  that  atten- 
tion to  softness  of  sound  ami  fitness  of 
expression  that  has  earned  for  Tennyson 
the  reputation  of  the  most  highly  finish- 
ed of  our  poets.  One  example  of  his 
alliterations  we  have  already  given,  and 
here  is  another — '  the  dappled  dimplings 
of  the  wave."  The  imagery  which  de- 
scribes the  languishment  caused  by  an 
oversweet  fancy — 

'  As  tho' 
A  man  in  some  -still  <farden  should  infuse 
Rich  atar  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ' 

is  as  voluptuous  as  any  contained  in  the 
early  poem  he  wr.)te  on  '  The  .\rabian 
Nights  ; '  whilst  the  allegory  of  Love, 
Hope,  and  Memory,  that  closes  the  first 
part,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
quaint  conceits,  more  clever  than  poeti- 
cal, that  are  so  common  in  Elizabethan 
literature. 

There  are  two  lines  in  '  The  Golden 
Supper  '  that  would  in  themselves  suftice 
to  betray  the  work  of  an  older  man. 
The  speaker  is  describing  how  he  met 
Julian  '  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh,' 

'  And  sittinic  down  to  such  a  base  repast, 
—  It  makes  me  anirry  yet  to  speak  of  it— 
I  heard  a  <;ri>auiiiy.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that   the  poet 


of  nineteen  would  have  cut  olf  his  hand 
rather  than  introduce  such  an  incident. 
Its  presence  is  a  proof  of  the  desire 
Tennyson  felt  to  enlarge  the  compass  (jf 
his  song,  to  heighten  the  [)oetic  efiect  by 
a  touch  of  gross  m;iterialism.  In  these 
touches,  however,  wliich  are  rarely  in- 
terspersed in  his  poems,  the  Laureate  is 
not  very  successful.  His  attempts  to  be 
a  man  of  the  world,  a  cynic  capable  of 
turning  the  seamy  side  of  things  towards 
us,  such  as  Will  Waterproof's  Lyi-ical 
Monologue,  or  that  part  of  the  'Vision  of 
Sin' in  which  he  apostrophises  the  'Bitter 
Barmaid,'  always  appeared  to  us  forced 
and  unnatural.  Luckily  the  desire  to 
write  in  this  vein  has  not  proved  very 
strong  with  Tennysim,  and  we  accor- 
dingly find  little  enough  of  it  in  his 
poems. 


Thaclceratj,  by  Anthony  Trollope. — 
Morley's  Series  of  English  Men  of 
Letter.s.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1879  ;  'I'oronto  :  James  Campbell  & 
Son. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  milder  manners 
when  we  find  one  man  of  letters  able  to 
discourse  of  another  with  a  moderated 
criticism  and  an  api)reciation  devoid  of 
sneering.  Especially  is  this  noticeable 
when  the  biographer  and  his  subject 
walked  the  same  path  in  literature,  and 
at  so  sm.ill  a  distance  of  time  that  they 
might  almost  be  termed  contemporaries. 
For  there  is  no  great  credit  m  writing 
impartially  about  any  one  who  is  so  very 
dead  as  Chaucer  is  for  instance,  unless 
indeed  you  had  the  chance  of  hitting 
some  living  poet  through  the  mantle  ot 
deceased  worth. 

Mr.  Trollope  does  not  pretend  to  write 
a  regular  Vjiography  (jf  the  great  novelist, 
and  the  reason  he  gives  is  a  good  one. 
It  appears  that  shortly  before  his  last 
illness,  Thackeray  had  his  keen  sense  of 
the  proper  shocked  by  some  oft'ending 
specimen  of  'fulsome  biographj\'  In 
consequence  of  this  we  are  told  that  '  he 
begged  of  his  girls  that  when  he  should 
have  gone  there  should  nothing  of  the 
sort  be  done  with  his  name.'  A  requist 
that  has  met  with  an  attention  unusual 
among  men  of  letters,  who  are  generally 
oidy  too  ready  to  strip  their  scarcely 
fallen  comrade  of  his  personality  and  sell 
it  to  the  highest  l)idder  in  the  biograjjhi- 
cal  hide-market.  Possibly,  too,  the  very 
uneventful  nature    of    Thackeray's   life 
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may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
rare  abstemiousness. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  as  a  notice  of 
Tliackeray's  works  than  of  his  life  that 
this  book  attracts  our  attention.  Mr. 
Trollope  is,  himself,  a  veteran  novelist, 
and  we  might  well  expect  some  interest- 
ing remarks  from  his  pen  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Thackeray's  novels.  In  this  we 
are,  however,  a  little  disappointed.  He 
gives  us,  it  is  true,  a  careful  list  of 
Thackeray's  numerous  works,  and  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  He  tells  us  the  current 
objections  that  have  been  raised  to  his 
author's  views  of  life,  especially  to  the 
heroic  interest  so  conspicuously  absent 
in  'Vanity  Fair.'  But  he  does  not  defend 
Thackeray's  choice  with  that  ardour 
which,  when  tempered  by  discretion,  is 
so  befitting  to  a  biographer.  Thackeray 
refused  to  pander  to  the  public  taste  by 
depicting  the  L mdoner  of  his  day  as  a 
hero.  He  would  not  wilfully  idealise 
what  he  saw  conclusively  to  be  mean, 
paltry,  and  commonplace.  The  heroism 
which  he  did  see  and  recognise,  and  be- 
fore which  the  heart  of  this  so-called 
cynic  did  homage,  was  the  heroism  of  a 
slovenly,  awkward,  misshapen  man  like 
Dobbin,  in  whom  the  Respectabilities  and 
the  Vanities  found  nothing  heroic,  but 
a  good  deal  to  laugh  at.  The  result  of 
this  abstemiousness  (so  to  speak)  was 
tliat  his  pictures,  though  dark  as  a  whole, 
gleamed  in  parts  with  the  concentrated 
light  of  a  Rembrandt  wlien  he  pours  the 
full  flood  of  day  upon  one  corner  of  his 
canvass  and  glorifies  the  meanest  object 
that  it  falls  upon. 

Dickens  was  a  more  jjopular  man  in 
his  day,  and  will  remain  so  with  the 
masses.  But  his  novels  were  idealised 
romances,  the  creatures  of  his  own  brain, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  machinery  was 
concerned.  Little  Nell  was  as  purely  a 
tigment  of  the  British  novelist  as  Anti- 
gone was  of  the  Greek  dramatist.  Quilp, 
in  the  same  tale,  was  as  entirely  an  em- 
bodiment of  everything  that  is  evil. 
Esther,in  '  Bleak  House,'  is  an  impossi- 
bly perfect  character  in  a  different  con- 
dition of  life.  Now  Thackeray  looked 
around  him  with  as  keen  an  insight  as 
Dickens,  and  he  confessed  the  melan- 
clioly  truth  that  there  were  n<^  Little 
Nells  visible  on  the  street  horizon  as  he 
walked  the  town  at  night.     Many  a  girl 


there  was,  kind  and  self-denying  to  aged 
father  or  decrepit  mother, — but  truth 
bids  him  declare  that  far  less  provoca- 
tion than  Nell  suffered  would  make  the 
best  of  them  fly  out  into  a  tantrum  and 
that  often  the  family  patience  is  ruffled 
by  unseemly  squabblings  arising  about 
the  young  man  who  is  paying  his  atten- 
tions. Thackeray,  too,  fmind  no  such 
villains  as  Quilp.  He  saw  plenty  of 
rogues  walking  about  and  drew  them 
with  a  wonderful  variety  of  circumstance, 
but  you  might  meet  and  be  introduced 
to  any  of  them  and  yet  not  recognise 
the  cloven  hoof  for  a  day  or  a  week — a 
process  one  cannot  imagine  with  regard 
to  Quilp. 

To  sum  up  our  comi^arison  : — What 
gratitude  will  not  after  ages  feel  on  read- 
ing Thackeray,  to  find  in  his  pages  the 
life  of  Englishmen  and  women  as  they 
really  existed,  not  as  people  imagined 
them  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  The  ideal  style  may  be  good 
as  showing  what  were  the  standards 
of  heroism  at  such  a  period  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  history  it  is  far  more  important 
to  know  to  what  a  nation  attained,  than 
at  what  it  aimed. 

In  his  remarks  on  some  of  the  minor 
pieces  Mr.  Trollope  falls  into  a  curious 
ernn".  He  says,  speaking  of  the  De  la 
Pluche  papers,  that  the  erratic  spelling 
in  which  that  character  indulged  was 
the  working  out  of  .an  idea  already  ex- 
hausted by  Sheridan  in  the  pers-m  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop.  .Surely  this  is  an  entire 
misconception.  Mrs.  Malaprop  speaks 
on  the  stage,  and  we  know  nothing  of 
her  spelling.  Her  errors  were  caused  l>y 
her  catching  up  and  using  hurriedly  a 
word  ot  one  meaning  in  the  place  of 
another  of  an  utterly  difl'erent  signifi- 
cation but  of  similar  sound,  thus,  '  alle- 
gory '  for  'alligator,'  •  epitapiis '  for 
'epithets.'  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  phonetic  wanderings  ot  an  unedu- 
cated and  conceited  man,  who  spell  '  ex- 
cept'  '  igsept,'  and  'pheasants'  'feznts.' 
The  fun,  such  as  it  is,  in  Plush's  bad 
spelling  consists  in  the  strangeness  of 
the  written  word  to  the  eye  ami  its  per- 
fect familiarity  to  the  ear  as  soon  as  we 
translate  it  into  sound.  The  hidden 
sarcasm  on  the  fasiiionable  dialects  which 
are  capable  of  being  successfully  aped 
by  a  flunkey  lies  below  the  surface  and 
is  quite  independent  of  the  spelling. 
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THE  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  enables 
us  to  understand,  better  than  we 
could  a  day  or  two  after  the  5th  of 
June  last,  the  meaning  of  the  vote 
then  given  by  the  electorate  of  On- 
tario. j\Ir.  Mowat  is  secured  in  power 
for  four  years  more,  with  a  majority 
of  about  twenty-eight  in  his  favour, 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  Assembly, 
He  is  now  master  of  the  Provincial 
situation,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may 
have  to  reckon  with  those  through 
whose  support  the  victory  was  won. 
The  result  has  been  something  of  a 
surprise  to  most  people,  contrasting  so 
strongly  with  the  vote  of  the  Province 
in  the  Dominion  elections  last  Sep- 
tember. Then  Sir  John  A.  INIacdon- 
ald  carried  the  Province  by  66  to  22  ; 
now  Mr.  Mowat  carries  it  by  58  to 
30  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
results  in  all  the  history  of  popular 
elections.  Some  of  the  explanations 
of  this  apparent  extraordinary  change 
in  public  sentiment  which  were  current 
six  weeks  ago,  do  not  carry  as  much 
conviction  now  as  they  may  have  done 
while  the  heat  of  the  excitement  had 
not  yet  died  out.  In  all  fairness,  we 
think  too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
National  Policy  as  an  issue  in  the  con- 


test, and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
vote  in  Mr.  Mowat's  favour  has  not 
been  suthciently  allowed  for.  Every- 
body understands  now,  that  to  this 
vote  he  owes  much  of  his  large  ma- 
jority ;  there  will  be  no  very  vigorous 
denial  of  the  fact  after  this.  But  with 
all  due  allowance  made  for  this  influ- 
ence on  Mr.  Mowat's  side,  other  influ- 
ences have  also  to  be  considered. 

Critics  of  the  event  have  too  much 
puzzled  their  brains  trying  to  explain 
Ontario's  vote  of  June  5th,  1879, 
thereby  wasting  their  energies  on  the 
wrong  subject.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  it  is  not  the  recent  local 
elections,  so  much  as  the  Dominion 
elections  of  last  year,  which  stands  in 
need  of  explanation.  If  people  would 
but  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  which  svirely 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  anybody, 
that  Ontario  is  by  large  odds  a  Re- 
form and  not  a  Conservative  Prov- 
ince, they  would  not  see  anything  to 
be  surprised  at  in  the  Reform  victory 
of  this  year.  Why,  Ontario  always  re- 
tui'ned  a  Reform  majority  to  Parlia- 
ment, at  least  ever  since  Responsible 
Government  was  put  in  practice  ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  during  the  many 
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years  he  has  been  in  powei-,  never  had 
a  majority  from  his  own  Province  un- 
til tlie  Dominion  elections  of  1879. 
But  for  the  union  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, the  foruiei'  Province  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  almost  a  perpetual 
succession  of  Reform  Governments, 
with  nothing  more  than  brief  interrup- 
tions, if  any.  Even  in  the  Union,  Re- 
form Governments  would  most  have 
prevailed,  and  Sir  George  E.  Cartier 
would  almost  certainly  have  made  his 
alliance  with  Mr.  Baldwin's  successors 
rather  than  with  Sir  John,  but  for  the 
split  in  the  Reform  ranks  caused  by 
the  Globe's  quarrel  with  the  Baldwin 
Reformers.  Upon  that  split  Sir  John 
worked  with  a  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment akin  to  genius,  but  had  not  the 
material  he  required  been  thus  oppor- 
tunely thrown  ii.to  his  hands,  he  might 
have  found  it  impossible  to  attach  the 
leader  of  t/ie  Lower  Canadian  majority 
to  his  fortunes.  But  for  the  rise  of  the 
'  Clear  Grit'  party,  and  Mr.  Brown's 
hostility  to  Mr.  John  Sandheld  Mac- 
donald,  Ontario  Reformers  might  have 
ruled  old  Canada  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  George  and  his  friends  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  coalition 
of  1864  might  not  have  arisen,  and 
Confederation  might  have  been  delayed 
nobody  can  guess  how  long.  Looking 
at  the  political  history  of  Ontario  for 
forty  years  back,  there  certainly  is  no 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  Reform 
vote  cast  by  the  Province  in  1879. 
The  wonder  would  have  been  had  the 
Province  'gone  back'  on  its  record  by 
casting  a  prevailing  Conservative  vote. 
Now  this  is  exactly  what  Ontario 
did  last  September,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult to  be  surprised  at,  and  standing  in 
need  of  explanation.  The  true  explan- 
ation is  the  simple,  pojjular,  and  gen- 
erally accepted  one,  that  Reform  Pro- 
tectionists on  that  occasion  voted 
against  their  party  leadei's,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Conservatives,  on  the  issue 
of  Protection  alone.  It  is  a  gigantic 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Free  Trade — 
one-sided  Free  Trade,  at  all  events — is 
popular,  or  ever  was  popular  with  the 


masses.  The  literature  of  the  trade 
question  is  overwhelmingly  on  the  Free 
Trade  side  ;  until  recently  it  has  been 
looked  upon  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  editors,  literary  men, 
and  writers  of  books  generally,  should 
be  Free  Ti'aders.  A  man  who  did  not 
agree  with  John  Stuart  Mill  on  this 
question  was  suspected  of  being 
stupid,  and  young  men  with  literary 
or  Parliamentary  aspirations  took  to 
the  Free  Trade  side  almost  as  natural- 
ly as  ducks  to  the  water.  Begging 
pardon  of  the  Free  Traders  for  the 
comparison,  the  reign  and  rule  of  their 
theory  in  English  literature,  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  recalls  the  early 
triumphs  and  final  collapse  of  Phren- 
ology. May  tlie  gods  avert  the  omen  ! 
they  will  say,  but  })erliaps  it  is  not  to 
be  averted,  after  all.  When  the  gray- 
haired  men  of  to-day  were  youths,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Victorian  era, 
they  studied  with  admiration  the  new 
science  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  to 
them  George  Combe  spoke  as  the  pro- 
phet of  a  new  age.  The  clergy  were 
'  down  '  on  the  science,  to  be  sure,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  do  away  with 
man's  moral  responsibility  ;  but  that 
was  to  be  expected,  and  young  men  of 
literary  tastes  quickly  settled  the  mat- 
ter in  their  own  minds  in  favour  of  the 
science  and  against  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  'old  fogies.'  Thus  things  went 
on  for  a  while,  and  numerous  '  pro- 
fessors '  of  Phrenology  ti-avelled  from 
town  to  town,  '  feeling  bumps  '  and 
giving characteis  and  charts  at  A^arious 
prices,  from  fifty  cents  up  to  live  dol- 
lars. But  by  and  by  it  began  to  be 
observed  that  the  new  science  was  not 
adopted  by  the  magnates  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  great  doctors  who 
lay  down  medical  and  physiological 
law  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
and  Pai'is.  The  preachers  might  be 
sneered  at  as  bigots  and  ignorant  of 
science,  but  this  would  not  do  with  the 
real  scientists  who  were  laying  bare  the 
secrets  of  man's  mortal  frame.  These 
men  of  scientific  skill  and  hard  facts 
coolly  afhrmed  that  it  was  simply  al>- 
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surd,  with  any  passable  knowledge  of 
the  brain  and  its  functions,  to  suppose 
that  the  bit  of  brain  which  was  called 
Destructiveness  had  any  mode  of  act- 
ing by  itself,  apart  from  that  other  bit 
called  Benevolence,  and  declared  that 
the  so-called  organ  of  Amativeness  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  a  nervous 
centre  directing  muscular  motions. 
Under  the  contempt  of  the  great  doc- 
tors Phrenology  died  out,  and  now  we 
hear  very  little  about  it.  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  us  no  baseless  conceit  merely, 
but  something  really  founded  on 
facts,  that  the  book-.studying  jjublic  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  took  to  Free 
Trade  much  as  the  young  men  of  the 
same  period  took  to  Phrenology.  The 
thing  was  new,  and  had  a  scientific 
look  about  it ;  what  more  natural  than 
that  it  should  be  embraced  by  '  liter- 
ary fellows  '  generally  1  But  what  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  recent  Ontario  elections'? 
Let  us  endeavour  to  answer. 

The  belief  in  Free-Trade,  which  rolled 
in  like  a  great  wave  upon  the  educated 
classes,  did  not  strike  upon  the  masses  of 
the  people,  either  in  Canada  or  in  Eng- 
land ;  hence  it  happened  that,  while  al- 
most every  man  who  wrote  either  books 
or  newspaper  articles,  or  made  speeches 
in  Parliament,  was  a  Free  Trader,  the 
people  generally  had  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  or  were  inclined,  if  at  all,  to 
the  Protectionist  side.      Mr.  Macken- 
zie and  Mr.  Brown,   having  read  Mill 
and  Cobden,  were  Free  Traders,  but 
to  nine- tenths  of  the  farmers  and  work- 
ing men  wlio  cast  Reform  votes,  it  ap- 
peai'ed  utterly  unreasonable  and  injur- 
ious that  we   should  allow  American 
importations  free,  or  almost  free,  into 
Canada,    while    our     exports    to    the 
States    were    burdened    with    heavy 
duties.     Politics  aside,  there  were  not 
probably  five  farmers  out  of  a  hundred 
on  the  average  in  all  Ontario,  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  right  plan  would 
be  to  [)ut  upon  American  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  duties  that  the  Ameri- 
cans   put    upon    ours.     The    Reform 
leaders  put  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 


almost  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Bible, 
but  the  literary  glamour  which  affected 
their  eyes  had  not  fallen  upon  their 
followers.    .  This  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file 
did  not  particularly  matter  in  former 
contests,  when  Protection  was  a  mere 
side  issue,  not  much  mentioned,  and 
crowded  out  of  sight  by  exciting  ques- 
tions of  party  politics.      But  the  hard 
times,  and  the  continued  refusal  of  our 
neighbours  to  reciprocate  our  foolisli 
liberality,  brought  the  question  of  Pro- 
tection ■^o  the  front,  and  then  the  co- 
herence of  the  Reform  party  was  put 
to   the  test.     The   truth   is  that  the 
masses   of  the  people,    the  country's 
actual  producers  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  factory,  never  were  Free  Ti-aders, 
and  never  will  be.   It  was  their  simple, 
unstudied  belief  that  a  country  became 
rich  by  producing  as  much  as  possible 
for  itself,  and  that  it  became  poor  by 
buying  too  much  abroad  and  running 
in   debt   for   it ;  and   they  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  nation  was  to  gain 
by  such  relations  of  income  to  expendi- 
ture as  would  ruin  individuals.    They 
believed,  further,  that  while  bookish 
theorists  might  hold  that  it  was  for  a 
nation's  interest  to  give  Free  Trade  to 
its  neighbours,  whether  they  recipro- 
cated or  not,  the  thing  had  to  be  utter- 
ly rejected   by   eveiy  practical   man, 
possessed  of  common  sense.     The  bal- 
lot allowed  Reform  voters  to  vote  as 
they  pleased,  free  of  the  dictation  of 
their  leaders,  and  they  voted  for  Pro- 
tection.    Nor  is  the  case  sufficiently 
stated  when  the  prevalence  of  Protec- 
tionist   views    among   the    masses    is 
spoken  of.     Many  prominent  Reform- 
ers, members  of  Parliament  and  others, 
were  Protectionists  at  heart,  but  had 
been    whipped  into  the    Free    Trade 
traces  by  Mi-.  Mackenzie  and  the  Glohe. 
It  is  the  real  truth  that,  through  the 
logic  of  events  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances in  Canada,  the  people  generally. 
Reformers  as  much  as  Conservatives, 
were  being  led  to  look  to  Protection  as 
the  right  pol'cy  for  this  country,  what- 
ever might  be  best  for  England.     We 
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think  it  a  truthful  estimate  to  say  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Ontario  are  or  have  been 
Reformers,  every  bit  as  '  sound  '  Re 
formers  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  or  Mr. 
Mowat,  and  these  men  bore  up  for 
years  under  the  refusal  of  their  party 
leaders  to  heed  the  country's  call.  Had 
Mr.  Mackenzie  but  said  the  word 
when  he  went  to  the  country  in  1873- 
74,  Reform  candidates  and  Reform 
journals  by  scores  would  have  thrown 
up  caps  and  declared  for  Protection, 
and  Sir  John's  opportunity  might  never 
again  have  come.  But  nobody  knows, 
because  it  is  something  not  to  be  cal- 
culated, what  an  amount  of  labour  and 
energy  was  expended  by  Mr.  Macken- 
zie and  the  Globe  in  keeping  down  and 
repressing  Protection  in  the  Reform 
party.  The  thing  was  rising  naturally, 
and  by  reason  of  the  country's  circum- 
stances, in  the  Reform  as  well  as  in 
the  Conservative  ranks,  and  the  party 
tyranny  that  'sat  upon'  and  smothered 
it  was  simply  tremendous.  Why,  all 
the  labour  of  Sir  John  and  his  lieuten- 
ants '  stumping  '  the  country  and  mak- 
ing speeches  for  Protection,  did  not 
equal  the  labour  that  fell  upon  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  something  less  than  a 
dozen  of  his  friends,  keeping  down 
Protection  in  the  Reform  party.  In 
the  desperate  effort  to  make  the  Re- 
form party  a  Free  Trade  paity  they 
spent  their  strength,  and  at  last  they 
broke  their  own  backs  in  the  struggle. 
Left  to  themselves,  Ontario  Reformers 
would  have  been  as  good  Protectionists 
as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Sir  John's 
followers.  After  having  endured  for 
years  a  most  tyrannical  repression  of 
opinion  on  the  question,  tliey  turned 
at  last  u})on  their  leaders,  and  voted 
them  out  of  power. 

It  is  the  event  of  1878  in  Ontario 
which  is  the  lemarkable  one,  requir- 
ing explanation  ;  that  of  1879  is  a 
matter  of  course,  scarcely  requiring 
any  explanation  at  all.  It  was  Reform 
votes  that  gave  Ontario  to  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  last  September,  by  a 
majority  of  GG  against  22.     Protection 


being  secured,  Ontario  Reformers 
came  back  to  their  party  allegiance, 
and  sustained  Mr.  Mowat  by  58  to  30. 
The  surmi.se  is  a  reasonable  one  that 
many  of  them  felt  sore  at  having  had 
to  vote  against  their  party  last  fall, 
and  were  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  allegiance.  The  contention  that 
the  vote  in  favoiir  of  Mr.  Mowat  was  a 
vote  against  National  Policy  will  not 
hold  water.  The  men  who  voted  for 
Protection  last  year  would  have  voted 
for  it  this  year  had  they  believed  it 
to  be  an  issue  in  the  election.  Some 
people  said  it  was  an  issue,  but  the 
multitude  did  not  believe  them.  Take 
the  case  of  Hamilton  as  the  redtictio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  idea  that  the  vote 
of  June  5th  was  against  National 
Policy.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that, 
party  politics  aside,  live-sixths  of  the 
people  of  that  city  are  really  and  truly 
Protectionists.  And  yet  they  elected 
Mr.  Mowat's  candidate  by  a  majority 
of  sixty  !  To  suppose  that  Hamilton, 
of  all  places,  has  gone  back  on  the 
National  Policy,  is  too  absurd  for  be- 
lief. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  wholly  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  new  policy 
has  been  somewhat  injured  in  its 
operation  by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
vote  against  it.  In  the  United  States, 
and  in  England,  it  may  give  the  im- 
pression that  we  might  possibly  be 
induced  to  change  our  decision  of  last 
year.  Having  ado})ted  a  certain  policy 
it  is  our  interest  that  people  outside 
should  understand  that  we  mean  to 
give  it  at  h  ast  a  fair  trial,  and,  if  they 
understand  this,  it  will  save  them  and 
us  the  needless  waste  of  efforts  of 
theirs  to  make  us  abandon  it.  The 
supposition  that  we  can  be  induced  to 
abandon  it  may  cause  them  to  expend 
much  labour  of  aggression,  and  may 
put  upon  ourselves  much  labour  of 
resistai  ce,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  saved.  Some  intending  investors 
may  have  had  their  enterprise  chilled 
by  the  fear  that,  after  all,  the  new 
policy  may  not  last  long,  and  that  it 
mijiht  not  be  safe  to  risk  much  on  its 
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continuance.  But  this  feeling  is  even 
now  rapidly  passing  away,  as  people 
realize  that  Mr.  Mowat's  Grovernment 
has  really  no  intention  of  going  out  of 
its  sphere  to  attack  the  National 
Policy.  The  Globe  deserves  credit  for 
its  assurance,  in  which,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  joins,  that  the  new  policy 
is  safe  for  five  years — that  at  least.  It 
it  gets  so  much,  its  friends  need  not 
fear  what  is  to  follow.  Protection 
assured  for  a  term  of  years  will  de- 
velop home  production,  and  will  so 
create  new  interests  and  enlarge  old 
ones,  that,  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  people  again  to  vote  upon  the 
question,  the  thing  will  have  taken 
such  a  grip  of  the  country  that  to 
"  budge  "  it  will  be  impossible.  That 
is  what  happened  in  the  States,  and 
it  will  hap{)en  in  Canada  too.  Even 
Mi'.  Mackenzie  or  Mr.  Blake,  if  in 
power  five  years  hence,  might  think 
twice  ere  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  meantime,  and  had  become  in  a 
manner  puVjlic  interests  as  well  as 
private.  It  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  things  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  policy,  and  that 
even  the  Reform  leaders  will  get  to 
look  upon  it  as  something  to  be  toler- 
ated if  not  a{)proved  of.  We  might 
point  them  to  an  illustrious  example, 
the  bearing  of  which  on  their  own 
case  they  will  surely  acknowledge. 
Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  broke 
up  the  English  Conservative  party, 
and  denounced  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
yielding  to  the  Free  Trade  agitation  ; 
now  Lord  Beaconsfield  stands  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  says  that  the 
verdict  of  the  nation  has  been  given, 
that  this  verdict  must  stand,  and  that 
the  question  must  not  be  re-opened. 
It  may  yet — who  knows  1 — be  re- 
opened in  S|)ite  of  him,  but  his  loyal 
confession  that  he  was  once  wrong, 
and  that  certain  "  musty  speeches  "  of 
his,  made  many  years  ago,  do  not 
represent  his  opinions  of  to-day,  might 
be  a  good  example  for  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  to  follow.     It  would 


be  no  loss  of  dignity  for  them  to  do 
as  the  great  English  leader  has  done, 
and  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
or  at  least  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  new  policy  shall  have  a  fair  trial, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  event  of 

1878  in  Ontario  which  i-equires  to  be 
considered    and    explained ;    that    of 

1879  is  to  be  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  Province  that  has  al- 
ways had  a  Reform  majority  among 
its  people  once  more  elects  a  Reform 
majority  to  its  local  House — what 
wonder  1  But  why  did  it  elect  a  Con- 
servative majority  last  year  ?  That  is 
the  question,  and  the  ju-evailing  po- 
pular answer  thereto  is  the  right  one  ; 
there  is  really  nothing  mysterious  or 
recondite  about  the  result.  One  thing 
Mr.  Mowat  would  do  well  to  consider 
— the  Province  has  given  him  a  very 
large  majority,  and  has  more  unre- 
servedly than  ever  before  committed 
its  local  affairs  into  his  hands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  entirety  and  implicit- 
ness of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  will 
be  his  responsibility.  The  public  will 
expect  something  from  him  now,  and 
they  should  not  be  disappointed.  A 
still  greater  n'sponsibility  rests  upon 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  col- 
leagues, on  account  of  their  large  ma- 
jority, and  it  should  be  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's patriotic  duty  to  relieve  them  of 
none  of  it,  but  to  let  them  carry  it  all 
if  they  can.  Let  Reformers  in  the 
Dominion,  and  Conservatives  in  On- 
tario, imitate  the  diplomatist  who  said 
that  he  always  had  a  great  regard  for 
accomplished  facts.  The  spectacle  of 
a  Reform  Government  ruling  in  On- 
tario, while  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment rules  in  the  Dominion,  is  now 
being  repeated,  and  by-and-by  the 
counti-y  may  catch  the  lesson  which 
this  is  fitted  to  convey.  That  lesson 
is,  that  we  should  make  up  our  minds 
to  progress  in  the  direction  of  with- 
drawing politics  from  the  local 
Houses,  and  of  making  tliem  more 
purely  business  assemblies.  Same 
x-eal  reform),  coming  within  Provincial 
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powers,  and  eagei-ly  desired  by  the 
)jeoi)le,  are  delayed  in  Ontario,  and  in 
other  Piovinces  too,  notably  Que'  ec, 
just  because  each  party  thinks  itself 
bound  to  opi)Ose  whatever  the  other 
proposes.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
agitate  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures,  but  the  idea  of 
non-political  assemblies,  having  short- 
er or  less  frequent  sessions  than  at 
present,    may    yet    be    realized.      We 


may  yet  have  the  battle  between  par- 
ties relegated  entirely  to  the  Confede- 
rate Parliament,  whei-e  properly  it 
belongs,  only  slightly  to  disturb  the 
business  relations  of  the  local  Houses. 
'I'he  )ieople  of  Ontario  may  perhaps 
look  with  some  interest  to  see  whe- 
ther the  new  Assembly  will  obstruct 
or  favour  a  movement  in  the  direction, 
indicated. 

M. 
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PAET   I. 


rT"^HEE,E  is  no  more  beautiful  spec- 
-l  tacle  in  the  intercourse  of  man 
with  man,  than  the  enthusiastic  vene- 
ration of  the  disciple  foi'  the  master. 
It  is  so  natural,  too,  this  devoted  ad- 
miration of  the  still  growing  and  plas- 
tic mind  for  the  maturer  and  richer 
nature  in  which  it  meets  its  own  ideal 
almost,  if  not  quite,  realised — its  own 
aspirations  guided  and  sti-eugthened — 
its  crude  and  immature  conceptions 
and  half-formed  thoughts  corrected, 
and  I'endered  more  intelligible  to  it- 
self by  the  calm  and  philosophic  judg- 
ment in  which  it  linds  a  satisfying 
oracle.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  all  the  real  masters  from  Buddha 
downwards,  and  many  who  have  been 
Vjut  sham  masters,  also,  have  had  their 
eagerly  receptive  followers.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  the  follower  is 
— without  knowing  it — a  far  greater 
mind  than  the  master  whom  he  reveres; 
but  this  does  not  make  his  veneration 
the  less  enthusiastic  or  even  the  less 
beautiful.  Jl'e  smile  noio,  when  we 
read  .Shelley's  passionate  invocation  to 


William  Godwin  :  '  Guide  thou  and 
dii-ect  me  ;  in  all  the  weakness  of  my 
inconsistencies  bear  with  me  ;  when 
you  reyjrove  me,  reason  speaks  ;  I  ac- 
quiesce in  her  decisions.'  But  though 
we  know  that  Godwin  is  remembered 
chiefly  through  his  connection  wath 
the  ill-fated  poet,  still  Godwin's  influ- 
ence was  a  real  power  in  Shelley's  life. 
And  never  does  real  greatness  shine 
in  a  more  pleasing  and  amiable  light 
than  when  we  have  it  set  befoi'e  us  by 
the  loving  hand  of  a  faithful  disci])le. 
It  may  w^ellbe  doubted  whetherSamuel 
Johnson  would  ever  have  been  for 
many  of  us,  the  real  and,  notwith- 
standing his  roughness,  the  loveable 
human  figure  that  he  is,  if  we  had  not 
Boswell's  homely  but  photographic 
portrait.  And  nowhere — not  even  in 
tbe  fascinating  pages  of  Mr.  Lewes — 
ce)-tainly  not  in  his  own  entertaining 
and  picturesque  autobiography — does 
Goethe  appenr  to  us  in  anything  like 
the  amiable  light  in  which  we  see  him 
in  the  charming  record  of  his  conver- 
sations   with    Eckermann.     For    one 
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thing,  Eckerniann's  sim])lp,  earnest, 
sympathetic,  enthusiastic  nature  wins 
our  hearts  at  once  ;  and  tlie  reverence 
and  the  reality  of  his  hoina2;e  for  the 
sage  whom  he  delighted  to  honour  be- 
come contagious.  With  all  our  im- 
patience of  Goethe's  tremendous  ego- 
ism, with  all  our  disgust  for  the  heart- 
less and  seltish  lover  of  Frederica  and 
Lili,  we  still  cannot  help  seeing, 
through  Eckermann's  eyes,  how  that 
great,  calm,  philosophic  intellect,  full 
of  insight  into  human  life  and  human 
affairs — that  genial,  many-sided  na- 
ture, mellowed  and  matured  by  the 
experiences  and  successes,  as  well  as 
the  losses  of  life — must  have  exercised 
a  most  powerful  magnetic  influence 
over  the  sympathetic  and  revering 
souls  who  formed  his  little  court  at 
Weimar.  It  was  not  possible,  per- 
haps, for  an  egoist  like  Goethe  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  posing  a  little 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  worshipful  com- 
pany, ever  ready  with  their  homage 
and  their  incense  for  his  shrine,  but 
still  we  feel  that  Eckermann  lias  pre- 
served for  us  very  much  of  the  real 
Goethe,  and  the  real  Goethe  at  his 
best  !  We  see  him  in  a  hundred  jilea- 
sant  lights — in  the  peaceful  home  from 
which  the  strange  and  painful  figure 
of  Christine  Vulpius  has  for  ever  dis- 
appeared, and  where,  instead,  we  have 
the  graceful  and  lively  Ottilie  (his 
daughter-in  law),  Fraiilein  Ulrica,  and 
little  Walter  and  Wolfgang,  with  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  '  young  Goethe,' 
one  of  the  many  ordinary  sons  of  ex- 
traordinary fathers.  We  see  Goethe 
in  his  '  blue  frockcoat  with  shoes,' 
conversing  with  his  acolytes  in  gra- 
cious tones,  or  sitting  at  table,  en 
famille,  '  helping  to  all  the  dishes, 
carving  the  roast  fowls  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  not  forgetting  between 
whiles  to  fill  the  glasses.'  We  see  him 
in  his  black  evening-dress,  decorated 
with  the  gleaming  star  which  Ecker- 
mann tells  us  '  became  him  so  well,' 
moving  about  with  his  grand  air 
among  his  distinguished  guests,  listen- 
ing with  emotion  to  good  music,  talk- 


ing in  French  to  '  pretty  youthful 
foreigners, 'and  seeming,  like  a  well-bred 
host,  to  '  prefer  listening  and  hearing 
his  guests  talk  to  talking  himself.'  Or 
we  find  him,  in  the  privacy  of  quiet 
evening  hours,  reclining  in  his  '  wooden 
arm  chair,'  in  his  white  flannel  dress- 
inggown,  discussing  poetry,  old  and 
new,  analysing  and  criticising  his  own 
productions,  or  indulging  in  the  remi- 
niscences of  his  own  past  career,  and 
of  the  life  that  now  lay  behind  him, 
which  fell  so  naturally  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  philosopher  and  poet. 

A  nd  as  Eckermann  was  a  poet,  too, 
there  is  an  idyilic  freshness  of  atmos- 
phere about  his  records  of  the  conver- 
sations which  never  ceases  to  charm. 
In  turning  over  the  pages  in  which 
the  great  poet  and  his  single-hearted 
friend  still  live  for  us,  we  never  seem 
to  tire,  but  read,  and  read  again,  with 
new  beauties  ever  opening  for  our  ad- 
miration. We  seem  to  grow  familiar 
with  the  sunny  fields  and  woodland 
glades  that  lie  around  quiet  Weimar, 
around  which  the  two  great  poets  of 
Germany  have  woven  the  classic  charm 
which  a  greater  poet  still  has  thrown 
round  the  quietest  of  little  English 
towns.  We  walk  with  Goethe  in  his 
gardens  near  the  park  ;  look  across 
the  meadows  to  the  Ilm,  winding 
silently  along  beneath  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  park  that  crowns  the  farther 
bank  ;  we  walk  up  the  broad  gravel 
path  to  the  '  garden  house,'  now  de- 
serted, in  which  he  used  to  study  and 
work  ;  sit  down  and  feel  the  si)ring 
sunshine,  soft  and  warm,  through  the 
natui'al  arbour  of  over-arching  trees, 
which  Goethe  had  planted,  forty  years 
before,  with  his  own  hand,  and  where 
in  hot  summer  days  he  '  liked  to  sit 
after  dinner  ;  and  often  over  the  mea- 
dows and  the  whole  park  such  still- 
ness reigns  that  the  ancients  would 
say,  "■  Pan  .sleeps  !  "  '  We  sit,  with 
Eckermann,  in  the  carriage  beside  the 
living  Goethe,  in  '  his  In-own  surtout 
and  blue  cloth  cap,  with  his  light  gray 
cloak  laid  over  his  knees — his  counte- 
nance brown  and  healthy  ;is  the  fresh 
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air,'  and  hear  the  genial  talk  of  birds 
and  nature,  poets  and  poetry,  blending 
with  the  quick  rattle  of  the  wheels. 
We  drive  with  them  along  the  Erfurt 
road,  or  up  the  hill  of  the  Ettersberg, 
breakfast  with  them  on  *  a  turfy 
hillock,  looking  down  upon  Erfurt  and 
Gotha,  the  Thuringian  wood,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ilmensee,  with  the  blue 
range  of  the  Hartz  bounding  the  hori- 
zon— doubly  classic  giound — and  now, 
in  the  clear  morning  light  of  the 
autumn  sun,'  calling  forth  many  a  re 
miniscence  from  Goethe  of  the  en- 
chanted youth  of  '  a  poet  in  his 
prime.'  We  stroll  with  them  through 
the  ducal  hunting-lodge,  the  favourite 
resort  where,  as  Goethe  said, '  we  have 
spent  many  a  good  day  and  wasted 
many  a  good  day,'  and  stand  with 
them  under  the  great  beech,  beneath 
whose  wide  o'er-arching  shade,  he  and 
the  young  Grand  Duke,  with  their  gay 
retinue,  had  spent  merry  summer 
evenings,  and  in  which,  '  fifty  years 
ago,'  they  had  cut  their  names,  still 
to  be  traced,  though  confused  and  dis- 
torted by  nature's  erasing  hand.  Or 
we  accompany  them  to  Jena,  visit 
Schiller's  old  abode,  and  the  arbour 
with  its  old  stone  table,  at  which 
Schiller  used  to  write,  and  where  he 
and  Goethe  had  '  exchanged  many 
good  and  great  words,'  and  drive 
along  the  winding  Saale  to  Burgau, 
where  we  share  the  simple  noontide 
meal,  and  watch  the  rafts  on  the  river, 
and  listen  to  the  conversation  on  the 
habits  of  the  cuckoo.  Or  we  find  our- 
selves '  assisting '  at  a  quiet  home 
scene  by  the  taper  light  in  his  study, 
*  where  he  sat  opposite  to  me  at  his 
table,  in  his  white  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  mild  as  the  impression  of  a  well- 
spent  day.  We  talked  about  things 
good  and  great ;  he  set  before  me  the 
noblest  j>art  of  his  own  nature,  and 
his  mind  kindled  my  own— the  most 
perfect  harmony  existed  between  us. 
He  extended  his  hand  to  me  across 
the  table,  and  I  pressed  it.  I  then 
took  a  full  glass  which  stood  by  me, 
and   which    I  drank    to  him  without 


uttering  a  word,  my  glances  being  di- 
rected into  his  eyes  across  the  wine.' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  close  contact 
with  such  an  enthusiastic,  single- 
hearted,  sympathetic  nature  should 
have  called  forth  all  that  was  noblest 
and  best  and  most  loveable  in  Goethe, 
and  that  there  was  much  that  was 
noble  and  loveaVjJe  in  him  in  this  tran- 
quil evening  of  a  fruitful  life, — the 
sturm-und-clrang  period  left  far  be- 
hind,— we  cannot  but  admit.  Ecker- 
mann,  in  modest  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  any  individual  presentation 
of  a  nature  so  many-sided  could  be 
but  a  partial  one,  not  only  from  the 
different  aspects  of  the  subject,  but 
also  from  the  limitations  of  the  ob- 
server, tells  us  that  the  Goethe  he  has 
given  us  is  '  his  Goethe  ;'  and  we  must 
rejoice  that  we  have  '  Eckermann's 
Goethe  '  to  give  us  such  pleasant  part- 
ing thoughts  of  a  '  king  of  men  '  not 
always  kingly. 

But  the  personality  of  Eckermann 
himself  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked.  His  noble  and 
sweet  nature,  his  simplicity,  his  pure 
poetic  enthusiasm  shine  through  every 
page  of  his  record.  His  early  history 
he  tells  lis  himself,  and  never  has  the 
old  story  of  the  struggle  of  youthful 
genius  with  adverse  fates  been  more 
simply  and  naively  told.  He  was  born 
on  the  border  of  the  marsh  and  heath 
lands  near  Hambourg,  in  a  one-roomed 
hut,  with  aloft  above,  reached  by  a  lad- 
der. The  father  was  a  pedlar,  and 
the  family  lived  on  his  .small  gains  and 
the  produce  of  their  garden  and  cow, 
having  only  to  buy  'corn  for  bread  and 
flour  for  the  kitchen.'  The  mother 
earned  something  by  spinning  wool 
and  making  caps  for  the  good  hans- 
frauen  of  the  village.  Little  Ecker- 
mann, the  youngest  of  the  family, 
living  alone  with  his  elderly  parents, 
herded  his  cow  with  other  boys,  on 
the  broad  meadows,  gathered  sedges 
for  her  litter  from  the  banks  which 
the  Elbe  overflowed  in  spring,  brought 
dry  wood  from  the  neighbouring 
thickets  to  serve  for  firewood,  gleaned 
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in  harvest,  and  gathered  acorns  to  sell 
'  to  persons  of  opulence,  to  feed  their 
geese.'  At  certain  periods  he  attended 
school,  and  at  fourteen  had  learned  to 
read  and  write,  but  '  knew  not  that 
there  were  in  the  world  such  things  as 
poetry  or  the  fine  arts,'  and  was  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  any  aspirations  or 
longings  beyond  his  humble  sphere. 

But  a  trivial  chance,  as  it  seemed, 
awoke  the  slumbering  genius.  The 
device  of  a  horse,  on  the  wrapper  of  a 
packet  of  tobacco  which  his  father 
had  brought  fi-om  Hambourg,  excited 
an  irresistilile  desire  to  copy  it,  and  in 
the  success  of  his  attempt  he  '  expe- 
rienced a  delight  before  unknown.' 
His  parents  admired  aud  praised  his 
performance,  and  the  boy  was  too 
happy  to  sleep.  As  he  tells  us  in  his 
own  naif  reminiscence,  '  I  thought 
constantly  of  the  horse  I  had  drawn, 
and  longed  impatiently  for  morning, 
that  I  might  have  it  again  before  my 
eyes,  and  delight  myself  with  beholding 
it ' — a  state  of  exaltation  that  all  who 
have  passed  through  any  similar  expe- 
rience will  readily  comprehend. 

His  imitative  faculty,  thus  awak- 
ened, would  not  again  sleep.  A  neigh- 
bouring potter  lent  him  the  outlines 
he  used  in  decorating  his  plates  and 
dishes,  and  from  these  rude  copies  the 
boy  made  two  books  of  pen  and  ink 
drawings,  which  were  handed  round 
for  exhibition  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  ujjper  bailiff — '  the  first  man  of 
the  place,' — who  sent  for  the  lad,  and 
kindly  asked  him  if  should  like  to  be- 
come a  painter  ;  but,  having  no  other 
conception  of  a  ixiirder  than  that  of 
'  one  who  paints  doors  and  houses,' 
neither  the  boy  nor  his  parents  were 
attracted  by  the  offer.  However,  the 
interest  excited  by  his  artistic  efforts 
proved  useful  to  him,  and  procured 
him  the  advantage  of  lessons  with 
children  of  a  higher  rank.  He  began 
to  learn  French,  Latin,  and  ftnusic,  was 
provided  with  better  clothes,  and  at 
sixteen  would  gladly  have  gone  to 
l)ursue  his  studies  at  a  gymnasium. 
But  the  res  angusta  domi  and  the  de- 


sire to  help  his  poor  old  parents  pre- 
vented this,  and  young  Eckermann 
bravely  put  aside  his  own  longings  and 
took  a  clerkship  under  '  a  judicial 
functionary,'  which  he  retained  until 
the  oflice — at  Winsen-on-the-Luhe — 
was  Vjroken  up  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  place  in  the  French  empire. 
He  obtained  work  in  other  ofiices  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  until  1813, 
when  the  approach  of  the  Cossacks  in- 
spired hopes  of  deliverance  from  the 
French  yoke,  and  sent  young  Ecker- 
mann as  a  volunteer  into  a  Jager 
corps,  which  proceeded  against  Mar- 
shal Davoust,  and  in  the  following 
summer  marched  through  Flanders 
and  Brabant. 

There,  in  churches  and  museums, 
he  saw  the  great  pictures  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  now  for  the  first  time 
understood  what  it  was  to  be  a  pain- 
ter He  could  have  wept,  he  tells  us, 
for  his  lost  opportunity ;  but,  deter- 
mining to  retrieve  it  if  possible,  he  pro- 
cured crayons  and  a  large  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  and  sat  down  before  a 
picture  to  copy  it.  Marching  orders 
inteiTupted  its  progress,  but  the  half- 
finished  picture  was  packed  in  a  case 
and  carried  through  the  long  subse- 
quent march,  in  the  hope  of  complet- 
ing it,  which  lie  carried  into  execution 
immediately  after  his  i-eturn  home. 
His  father  was  now  dead,  and  as  his 
mother  lived  with  a  married  sister, 
Eckermann  was  free  to  follow  his  own 
bent.  His  untaught  attempts  at  draw- 
ing were  however,  he  felt,  but  grop- 
ings  in  the  dark,  and  having  a  friend 
in  Hanover  with  whom  he  could  live, 
he  trudged  forty  leagues  over  the  deep 
snow,  that  he  might  study  under  Ram- 
berg,  an  artist  whom  he  had  fixed  upon 
as  his  master.  Not  dismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  the  long  jtrejjaratory  dis- 
cipline before  he  could  hope  to  be  an 
artist,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
perseverance  to  anatomical  drawing, 
until  illness  resulting  from  exposure 
during  the  campaign  put  a  final  stop  to 
his  artistic  studies.  As  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  finding    some    remu- 
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nerative  employment  lie  succeeded  in 
securing  one  as  a  clothing  commission- 
er in  the  Hanoverian  army.  But  the 
impulse  which  had  been  repressed  in 
one  direction,  broke  out  in  another. 
The  reading  of  Korner's  '  Lyre  and 
Sword  '  awoke  strong  kindred  sympa- 
thies, and  turned  his  thoughts  to 
poetiy,  in  which  he  had  in  early  youth 
made  some  juvenile  essays.  A  poem 
describing  the  luird.ships  and  priva- 
tions of  a  soldier's  life  had  a  success 
much  exceeding  his  expectations,  was 
sold,  reprinted  in  periodicals,  and  even 
set  to  music  by  a  favourite  composer ; 
for  which,  he  tells  us,  it  was  ill-adapted 
on  account  of  its  length  and  rhetorical 
style.  Once  started  on  the  path  of 
poetic  production,  '  not  a  week  passed 
in  which  he  was  not  happy  enough,  to 
produce  some  new  poem.'  He  was 
just  twenty-four,  full  of  poetic  feel- 
ings, impulses,  and  sympathies,  but,  as 
he  tells  us,  '  entirely  deficient  in  infor- 
mation and  mental  culture.'  He  began 
to  study  Klopstock  and  Schiller,  but 
without  receiving  much  benefit  from 
authors  not  much  in  harmony  with  the 
tendencies  of  his  own  mind. 

At  this  time,  strange  to  say,  he 
first  heard  the  name  of  Goethe,  and 
found  in  the  reading  of  his  songs  '  a 
happiness  which  no  words  can  express. ' 
'  I  seemed  as  if  I  had  not  till  now 
begun  to  wake  and  attain  real  con- 
sciousness; it  appeared  to  me  that  my 
own  inmost  soul,  till  then  unknown 
even  to  myself — was  reflected  in  these 
songs — I  found  the  human  heart,  with 
its  desires,  joys,  and  .sorrows,  I  found 
a  German  nature,  clear  as  the  bright 
actual  day — pure  reality  in  the  light 
of  a  mild  glorification.' 

He  lived  whole  weeks  and  months 
absorbed  in  these  songs  ;  then  read 
other  works  of  the  genuis  which  had 
sofa.scinated  him,  with  a  daily  increas- 
iag  admiration,  feeling  that  the  har- 
mony not  only  of  inner  but  of  outer 
nature  was  made  clear  to  him  by  his 
great  master.  Further  study,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  feel  his  great  deficien- 
cies in  education,  and  inspired  him  to 


endeavour  even  yet  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  a  classical  training.  He  first 
procured  private  tuition,  but  finally 
resolved  to  regularly  attend  the  gym- 
nasium. It  was  no  slight  ordeal  for 
the  young  man  of  twenty-five  to  take 
his  place  among  school-boys,  but  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  he  managed  for  a  time 
to  perform  the  work  of  his  office  and 
carry  on  his  studies  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  double  work  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  as  necessity  obliged  him  to 
retain  his  office,  the  gymnasium  had 
to  be  given  up.  Of  this  new  disap- 
jjointment  he  naively  and  philosophi- 
cally says  :  '  As  I  saw  it  was  my  des- 
tiny to  make  many  trials,  I  did  not 
repent  that  I  had  also  made  trial  of  a 
learned  school.'  He  had,  as  he  said, 
'  advanced  a  good  step  ;'  he  could  read 
Cicero  with  some  ease,  and  write  me- 
trical transactions  from  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  Ovid.  Still  keeping  in  view 
his  project  of  soon  entering  the  uni- 
versity, he  continued  his  work  of  liter- 
ary production  and  published  a  sub- 
scription copy  of  his  poems  ;  and  at 
last,  in  May,  1821,  with  one  Imndi-ed 
and  fifty  dollars  realized  from  this 
publication,  and  a  yearly  grant  of  the 
same  sum  for  two  years  from  the  war 
office  whose  employ  he  had  left,  he 
achieved  the  darling  object  of  his 
hopes  and  went  to  Guttingen. 

He  had,  at  last,  after  long  resist- 
ance, yielded  to  the  urgent  persuasions 
of  his  friends,  and  adopted  the  study 
of  juris]>rudence  as  a  '  brea<l-study,' 
whereby  he  might  earn  his  subsistence 
while  at  the  same  time  cultivating 
those  very  diflerent  studies  to  which  his 
nature  irresistibly  impelled  him.  But 
he  soon  found  out  the  impossibility  of 
serving  two  masters,  and  moving  on  a 
double  track.  While  listening  to  lec- 
tures on  the  Institutes  and  Pandects, 
his  thoughts  were  wandering  off  to  the 
field  of  poetry  and  art,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  second  academic  year 
he  gave  up  the  unavailing  struggle 
and  devoted  himself  to  philology.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  ami  a  half  he  found 
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his  means  exhausted,  and  leaving  the 
university,  where  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers hud  greatly  developed,  he  devoted 
himself  for  a  winter  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  work  entitled  '  Contribu- 
tions to  Poetry,'  which  he  '  hoped 
might  aid  youthful  talent,  not  only  in 
production,  but  in  criticising  ])oetical 
works.'  This  was  com})let(!d  in  May, 
1823,  and  his  thoughts  now  returned 
to  Goethe,  who  had  long  been  the  pole- 
star  of  his  life,  and  who,  he  hoped, 
might  be  willing  to  recommend  his 
manuscript  to  HeiT  Cotta,  since  he 
needed,  as  he  informs  us,  '  not  only  a 
good  publisher,  but  also  a  handsome 
remuneration.'  Two  years  before  he 
had  sent  to  Goethe  a  copy  of  his  poems, 
with  a  slight  sketch  of  his  history  ; 
and  had  '  the  great  joy  '  to  receive 
some  lines  from  his  own  hand  in  ac- 
knowledgment, and  to  hear  from  trav- 
ellers that  the  great  poetic  oracle  had 
expressed  a  favourable  opinion  him- 
self. He  determined,  therefore,  to 
seek  a  personal  interview,  and  literally 
hent  his  steps  towai'ds  Weimar,  mak- 
ing the  long  and  toilsome  journey  on 
foot,  sustained  under  fatigue  and  the 
oppressively  warm  weather,  by  '  the 
consolatory  belief  that  I  was  under  the 
especial  guidance  of  kindly  powers, 
and  that  this  joui-ney  would  be  of 
gi'eat  importance  to  my  success  in  life.' 
He  arrived  at  Weimar  early  in 
June,  and  his  first  interview  with 
Goethe  took  place  a  few  days  aftei", 
on  June  10,  1824 — a  red-letter  day, 
henceforth,  in  his  memory.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  temptation  of 
transcribing  his  description  of  the 
meeting,  which  gives  us  a  pleasant 
glim])se  into  the  tranquil  home  of 
Goethe's  old  age  : 

'  The  interior  of  the  house  made  a 
very  pleasant  impression  upon  me ; 
without  being  showy,  everything  was 
extremely  simple  and  noble  ;  even  the 
casts  from  antique  statues,  placed  upon 
the  stairs,  indicated  Goethe's  especial 
partiality  for  plastic  art,  and  for  Gre- 
cian antiquity.  I  saw  several  la<Ues 
moving  busily  about  in  the  lower  part 


of  the  house,  and  one  of  Ottelia's- 
beautiful  boys,  who  came  familiarly 
up  to  me  and  looked  fixedly  in  my  face. 

'  After  I  had  cast  a  glance  around^ 
I  ascended  the  stairs,  with  the  very 
talkative  servant,  to  the  first-floor. 
He  opened  a  room,  on  the  threshold 
of  wliich  the  motto  Sahe  was  stepped 
over  as  a  good  omen  of  friendly  wel- 
come. He  led  me  through  this  apart- 
ment and  opened  another,  somewhat 
more  spacious,  where  he  requested  me 
to  wait,  while  he  went  to  announce- 
me  to  his  master.  The  air  here  was 
most  cool  and  refreshing ;  on  the  floor 
was  spread  a  carpet ;  the  room  was 
furnished  with  a  crimson  sofa  and 
chairs,  which  gave  a  cheerful  aspect ; 
on  one  side  stood  u  piano,  and  the 
walls  were  adorned  with  many  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  of  various  sorts 
and  sizes.  Thi'ough  an  open  door  op- 
posite, one  looked  into  a  further  I'oom, 
also  hung  with  ])ictures,  through  which 
the  servant  had  gone  to  announce  me. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  Goethe 
came  in,  dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat,, 
and  with  shoes.  What  a  sublime 
form  !  The  impression  upon  me  was 
surprising.  But  he  soon  dispelled  all 
uneasiness  by  the  kindest  words.  We 
sat  down  on  the  sofa.  1  felt  in  a  happy 
perplexity,  through  his  look  and  pre- 
sence, and  could  say  little  or  nothing. 
We  sat  a  long  while  together, 
in  a  tranquil,  affectionate  mood.  I 
was  close  to  him  ;  I  forgot  to  speak 
for  looking  at  him ;  I  could  not  look 
enough.  His  face  is  so  powerful  and 
brown  ! — full  of  wrinkles,  and  each 
wrinkle  full  of  expression  !  and  every- 
where there  is  such  nobleness  and  firm- 
ness, such  repose  and  greatness  !  He 
spoke  in  a  slow,  comj)Osed  manner^ 
such  as  you  would  expect  from  an 
aged  monarch.  You  perceive  by  his 
air  that  he  reposes  u))on  himself,  and 
is  elevated  far  above  both  praise  and 
blame.  I  was  extremely  hai)py  near 
him  ;  I  felt  becalmed  like  one  who, 
after  many  toils  and  tedious  expecta- 
tions, finally  sees  his  dearest  wishes 
gratified.' 
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In  an  age  and  country  where  intel- 
lectual power  of  culture  are  so  gene- 
rally diffused,  it  is  difficult  fully  to 
I'ealize  the  emotion  with  which  a  na- 
ture like  that  of  Eckermann  must  have 
met  the  man  who  was  to  him  as  a 
demigod — the  incarnation  of  poetic 
genius,  the  concentration  of  the  intel- 
lect of  Germany.  Probably  not  the 
most  fervent  disciple  of  Spencer  or 
Darwin,  Tennyson  or  Longfellow,  in 
•our  own  day,  could  feel  quite  the  same 
ecstasy  of  absolute  and  revering  de- 
votion in  the  presence  of  his  master. 
■Goethe,  on  his  side,  seems  to  have 
recognised  in  the  young  poet  a  nature 
■sufficiently  sympatheticto  excite  warm 
interest  in  one  whose  perennially 
youthful  spirit  always  craved  the  com- 
panionship and  friendship  of  the 
young.  This  seems  evident  enough 
from  what  Eckermann  tells  us  of  his 
second  interview,  when,  he  says,  '  he 
seemed  quite  a  different  man  from 
that  of  yesterday,  and  had  the  impet- 
iious  and  decided  manner  of  a  youth. ' 
He  proposed  at  once  to  give  him  em- 
ployment in  making  a  selection  from 
his  own  earlier  works  for  re-publica- 
tion, and  arranged  for  his  residence 
in  Jena  during  his  own  stay  at 
Maricubad  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
Eckermann  was  further  made  hayjpy 
by  a  letter  from  Gotta  promising  to 
publish  his  M.S.  and  give  him  a  hand- 
some remuneration.  His  mind  was 
now  full  of  '  plans  for  innumerable 
poems,  both  long  and  short ;  also  for 
■dramas  of  various  sorts  ; '  and,  as  he 
says  naively  enough,  *  I  had  now,  as  I 
thought,  only  to  think  which  way  I 
should  turn  to  jjroduce  one  after  the 
other,  with  some  degree  of  convenience 
"to  myself.' 

On  Goethe's  return  from  Maricu- 
bad, he  met  Eckermann  at  Jena,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  make  Weimar 
his  home,  and  aid  himself  in  ai-ranging 
his  unpublished  works  while  also  pro- 
secuting his  own  studies  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices — a  proposi- 
tion to  which  Eckermann  readily 
Agreed.     Some  of  his  cautions  to  the 


young  and  ambitious  author  are 
striking  enough,  as  coming  from  the 
author  of  *  Faust.'  '  Beware,'  said  he, 
'  of  attempting  a  large  work.  It  is  ex- 
actly that  whicli  injures  our  best 
minds,  even  those  distinguished  by  the 
finest  talents  and  the  most  earnest 
eflforts.  I  have  suffei-ed  from  this 
cause  and  know  how  much  it  injured 
me.  If  I  had  written  all  that  I  might, 
a  hundred  volumes  would  not  contain 
it.  The  present  will  have  its  i-ights ; 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  daily 
press  upon  the  poet  will  and  should 
be  expressed.  But  if  you  have  a  great 
work  in  your  head  nothing  else  thrives 
near  it ;  all  other  thoughts  are  re- 
pelled, and  the  pleasantness  of  life  it- 
self is,  for  the  time,  lost.  But  if  he 
(the  poet)  daily  seizes  the  present, 
and  always  treats  with  a  freshness  of 
feeling  what  is  offered  him,  he  always 
makes  sure  of  something  good,  and  if 
he  sometimes  does  not  succeed  has,  at 
least,  lost  nothing.' 

'  The  world  is  so  great  and  rich, 
and  life  so  full  of  variety,  that  you 
can  never  want  occasions  for  poems. 
But  they  must  all  be  occasional  poems 
— that  is  to  say,  reality  must  give  both 
impulse  and  material  for  their  produc- 
tion. I  attach  no  value  to  poems 
snatched  out  of  the  air.' 

Finally,  he  says,  '  For  the  present, 
you  had  better  lay  aside  all  great  un- 
dertakings. You  have  striven  long 
enough  ;  it  is  time  that  you  should 
enter  into  the  cheerful  period  of  life, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  this  the 
working  out  of  small  subjects  is  the 
best  expedient.' 

Eckermann  tells  us,  with  his  usual 
simplicity,  that  he  felt,  through  these 
words  of  Goethe,  several  years  wiser, 
and  perceived,  in  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul,  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
with  a  true  master.  '  The  advantage  is 
incalculable.'  He  threw  aside  the 
burden  of  his  '  various  grand  schemes,' 
feeling  much  lighter  and  happier  for 
so  doing,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
of  what  he  should  learn  and  gain  from 
intercourse  with   this    '  true   master.' 
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'  His  personality,'  he  says,  '  liis  mere 
presence  seems  to  educate  nie,  even 
when  he  does  not  speak  a  word.' 

This  beautiful  relationship  of  the 
kind  and  communicative  master  and 
the  docile  and  revering  pupil  con- 
tinues throughout  the  two  volumes, 
which  cover  a  period  of  nine  years, 
from  the  seventy-third  year  of  Goethe 
to  his  eighty-second  and  last.  During 
this  time,  Eckermann  was  in  almost 
daily  intercourse  with  Goethe,  seeing 
and  hearing  him  under  all  possible 
aspects  and  phases,  and  has  preserved 
for  us  no  small  share  of  the  rich  and 
stimulating  convei'sation  of  a  wonder- 
ful mind,  which  he  himself  i-eceived 
'  with  deep-felt  gratitude  as  the  gift  of 
Providence,'  and  in  regard  to  which 
he  cherished  '  a  certain  confidence 
that  the  world  with  which  I  share  it 
will  also  feel  gratitude  towards  me,' 
a  confidence,  let  us  hope^  which  will 
never  be  disappointed.  Yet,  looking 
at  how  small  a  part  of  the  whole  he 
has  thus  saved  to  us,  he  compares 
himself  to  '  a  child  who,  endeavouring 
to  catch  the  refreshing  spring  shower 
with  open  hands,  finds  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  runs  through  his 
fingers.'  There  were  whole  months 
during  which  ill  health  or  the  pressure 
of  daily  toil  interrupted  the  record, 
and  then,  too,  as  he  most  truly  ob- 
serves, '  where  is  he  a)ho  knows  always 
to  prize  the  •present  at  its  due  rate  ?  ' 
Nor  was  Goethe  himself  always  the 
same.  At  times,  inspired  by  some 
great  idea,  '  his  words  flowed  forth 
rich  and  inexhaustible,'  at  others  '  he 
was  taciturn  and  laconic,  as  if  a  cloud 
pressed  upon  his  soul,'  or  even  '  as  if 
he  were  filled  with  icy  coldness,  and  a 
keen  wind  was  sweeping  over  plains 
of  frost  and  snow.'  Then,  again,  he 
would  resemble  a  smiling  summer 
day,  with  the  songs  of  the  birds  rising 
to  the  blue  sky  and  the  brook  rippling 
through  flowery  meadows ;  these  fruit- 
ful sunny  seasons  being,  however,  the 
rule,  and  the  cold  and  ungenial  ones 
the  exceptions.  As  we  see  them  in 
these  pages,  the  great  poet   and  his 


friend  and  pupil  seem  to  lead  an  ideal 
life,  in  which  sordid  cares  and  vulgar 
elements  found  no  place,  in  which 
envy  and  detraction  seemed  unknown, 
and  in  which  only  pure  and  noble  ob- 
jects of  thought  and  desire  seemed  to 
occupy  mind  and  speech.  They  dis- 
cuss philosoj)hy  and  science,  history 
and  criticism,  poetry  and  art,  human 
nature  and  external  nature.  In  all 
we  see  the  great,  mature,  many-sided 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  wide-reach- 
ing poetic  nature,  not  without  its 
weak  points  and  mistakes,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  penetrating  to  the  root  of 
things,  and  often  giving,  in  a  few 
pithy  words,  the  substance  of  pages  of 
laboured  criticism.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, he  gives  us  a  great  truth  in  a 
few  simple  words,  which  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  spoil  by  comment.  'Meyer,' 
said  Goethe,  laughing,  '  always  says 
"  if  thinking  were  not  so  hard."  And 
the  worst  is  that  all  the  thinking  in 
the  world  does  not  bring  us  to 
thought ;  we  must  be  right  by  nature, 
so  that  good  thoughts  may  come  be- 
fore us  like  free  children  of  God,  and 
cry  "  Here  we  are  !  "  ' 

Here  is  another  which  might  profit- 
ably be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
scientific  investigator  : — 

'  In  science  we  find  people  who  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  through  sheer 
learning  and  hypothesis.  The  obser- 
vation of  nature  requires  a  certain 
purity  of  mind  which  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed or  pre-occupied  by  anything  ? ' 

'  "  Then,"  returned  I,  "  childx'en  and 
the  child-like  would  be  good  hod-men 
in  science. " ' 

' "  Would  to  God !"  exclaimed  Goethe, 
"  we  were  all  nothing  more  than  good 
hod-men  !  It  is  just  because  we  will 
be  more,  and  carry  about  with  us  a 
great  apparatus  of  philosophy  and 
hypothesis,  that  we  spoil  all.'" 

The  wonderfully  eventful  and  im- 
portant period  of  history  through 
which  Goethe  lived  is  vividly  broiight 
before  us  in  one  of  his  own  reminis- 
cences, followed  by  a  prediction  which 
showed  to  what  good  purpose  he  had 
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studied  the  tendencies  of  men  and  na- 
tions : 

'  I  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  born  at  a  time  when  the  great- 
est events  which  agitated  the  world 
occurred,  and  such  have  continued  to 
occur  during  my  long  life  ;  so  that  I 
am  a  living  witness  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  of  the  separation  of  Amer- 
ica from  England,  of  the  French  R'  vo- 
lution, and  of  the  whole  Napoleonic 
era,  with  the  downfall  of  that  hero, 
and  the  events  which  followed.  What 
the  next  years  will  bring  I  cannot  pre- 
dict ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  soon  have 
repose.  It  is  not  given  to  the  world 
to  be  contented ;  the  great  are  not  such 
that  there  will  be  no  abuse  of  power  ; 
the  masses  are  not  such  that,  in  hope 
of  gradual  improvement,  they  will  be 
contented  with  a  moderate  condition. 
Could  we  perfect  human  nature,  we 
might  also  expect  a  perfect  state  of 
things ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  will  be  a 
wavering  hither  and  thither,  one  part 
must  suffer  while  the  other  is  at  ease, 
envy  and  egotism  will  be  always  at 
work  like  bad  demons,  and  party  strife 
will  be  without  end.' 

His  forecast  of  the  future  sometimes 
took  a  more  special  direction.  He 
thought  that  the  rapid  jirogress  of  the 
American  nation  towards  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  he  truly  prognosticated, 
would  render  indispensable  a  ])assage 
by  water  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  : 

'  It  may  Vje  foreseen,'  he  said,  '  that 
this  young  State,  with  its  decided  pre- 
dilection to  the  West,  will  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  have  occupied  and  peopled 
the  large  tract  of  land  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  may  further- 
more be  foreseen  that  along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  na- 
ture has  already  formed  the  most  cap- 
acious and  secuie  harbours,  important 
commercial  towns  will  gradually  arise, 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  great  inter- 
covirse  between  China  and  the  East 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  I  there- 
fore repeat  that  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  the  United  States  to  effect 


a  passage  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  do  it. 

'  Would  that  I  might  live  to  see  it ! 
but  I  shall  not.  I  should  like  to  see 
another  thing,a  junction  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  But  this  undertaking 
is  so  gigantic  that  I  have  doubts  of  its 
completion,  particularly  when  I  consid- 
er our  German  resources;  and  thirdly, 
and  lastly,  I  should  wish  to  see  Eng- 
land in  possession  of  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Would  I  could 
live  to  see  these  three  great  works.  It 
would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  to 
last  some  fifty  years  more  for  the  very 
purpose. ' 

The  fifty  years  have  passed  away, 
and  only  one  of  '  these  three  great 
works  '  has  been  accomplished.  But 
Goethe,  with  all  his  insight,  could  not 
foresee  the  reign  of  railways  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  revolu- 
tionise the  world's  travel  and  com- 
merce. Could  this  vision  have  dawned 
upon  him,  he  might  have  thought  its 
realization  as  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  fifty  years  more  of  life  as  that  of  the 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
One  day  in  the  fine  May  weather, 
Frau  Von  Goethe  proposes  to  give  a 
tea-party  in  the  park  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  opening  summer.  Ec- 
kermann  does  not  enter  very  cordially 
into  the  proposal,  and  finally  confesses 
that  he  would  rather  ramble  about  the 
fields  with  a  young  English  friend 
named  Doolan.  He  explains  that 
'  when  I  am  so  near  nature  that  I 
scent  all  her  fragrance,  and  yet  cannot 
thoroughly  enjoy  it,  it  is  to  me  as  un- 
endurable as  it  would  be  to  a  duck  to 
be  brought  near  to  the  water,  and 
yet  prevented  from  plunging  into 
it.'  '  You  might  say,  too,'  remarked 
Goethe  laughing,  '  that  you  would  feel 
like  a  horse  who,  on  raising  his  head 
in  the  stable  sees  other  horses  running 
wild  upon  an  extensive  plain  before 
his  eyes.  lie  .scents  the  delights  and 
freedom  of  fresh  nature,  but  cannot 
partake  of  them,' — a  sentiment  with 
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which  all  true  lexers  of  nature  will 
heartily  sympathise. 

Goelhe  enquires  how  he  and  Doolan 
amuse  themselves  in  their  country 
rambles,  and  is  told  that,  among  other 
things,  they  practise  archery.  This 
leads  to  a  long  discussion  on  that  ex- 
ercise and  on  the  making  of  bows, 
ending  with  Goethe  going  out  to  show 
Eckermann  a  bow  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  a  Baschkir  chief 
and  on  which  he  himself  tries  his  skill 
to  Eckermann's  great  admiration  and 
delight. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  '  Conversations,'  is  the 
frequent  discussion  of  Goethe's  literary 
contemporaries,  and  the  estimate  whicli 
he  puts  on  their  respective  powers. 
His  frank  and  unconcealed  egoism, 
while  it  leads  him  to  speak  with  per- 
fect candour  of  his  own  superiority  to 
others,  was  yet  subject  to  none  of  the 
I>etty  narrowness  that  denies  to  others 
their  due,  or  grudgingly  yields  the 
praise  that  cannot  be  withheld.  A 
characteristic  instance  of  this  is  his  re- 
mark concerning  Tieck,  whom  he 
thought  the  Schlegels  had  injudicious- 
ly placed  in  competition  with  himself. 
*  Tieck,'  he  says,  '  is  a  talent  of  great 
importance,  and  no  one  can  be  more 
sensible  than  myself  to  his  extraordin- 
ary merits ;  only  when  they  raise  him 
above  himself,  and  place  him  on  a  level 
with  me,  they  are  in  error.  I  can 
speak  this  out  plainly,  it  matters  no- 
thing to  me,  for  I  did  not  make  my- 
self ;  I  might  just  as  well  compare 
myself  to  Shakspeare,  who  likewise 
did  not  make  himself,  and  who  is 
nevertheless  a  being  of  a  higher  order, 
to  whom  I  must  look  u])  with  rever- 
ance.'  Of  his  own  works  he  talks  with 
the  same  freedom.  Of  all  his  larger 
poems,  he  says  that  '  Hermann  and 
Dorothea '  is  '  the  only  one  which 
still  satisfies  him,'  and  which  he  can 
never  read  without  strong  interest, 
loving  it  best  in  the  Latin  translation 
in  which  it  seemed  '  nobler  and  as  if 
it  had  returned  to  its  original  form.' 
Of  '  Faust '  he  says  that,  '  it  is  mad 


stuff,  and  goes  quite  beyond  all  ordin- 
ary feeling.'  He  frankly  confesses 
that  he  does  not  know  what  idea  he 
meant  to  embody  in  his  Faust.  '  From 
heaven  throuyli  the  world  to  Jiell,  would 
indeed  be  something,  but  this  is  no 
idea,  only  a  course  of  action.  And 
further,  that  the  devil  loses  the  wager, 
and  that  a  man,  continually  struggling 
from  different  errors  towards  some- 
thing better,  should  be  redeemed,  is  an 
effective,  and  to  many  a  good  enlight- 
ening thought ;  but  it  is  no  idea  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
and  of  every  individual  scene.  It 
■would  have  been  a  fine  thing,  indeed, 
if  I  had  strung  so  rich,  varied,  and 
highly  diversified  life  an  I  have  brought' 
to  mew  in  Faust  upon  the  slender  string 
of  one  pervading  idea. ' 

And  he  says,  further,  of  a  discrim- 
inating critic  of  his  poetry  — '  Con- 
cerning Faust  his  remarks  are  no  less 
clever,  since  he  not  only  notes,  "  as 
part  of  myself,  the  gloomy,  discontent- 
ed striving  of  the  principal  character, 
but  also  the  scorn  and  the  bitter  irony 
of  Mephistopheles.'" 

It  might  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
elaborate  metaphysical  discussion  as  to 
the  hidden  meaning  of  this  great  poem, 
if  Goethe's  own  statement  of  his  aim 
as  a  poet  had  been  kept  in  view — as 
here  very  clearly  stated  : 

'  It  was,  in  short,  not  in  my  line,  as 
a  poet,  to  strive  to  embody  anything 
abstract.  I  received  in  my  mind  im- 
pressions, and  those  of  a  sensual,  ani- 
mated, charming,  varied,  hundred-fold 
kind — just  as  a  lively  imagination  pre- 
sented them ;  and  I  had,  as  a  poet, 
nothing  more  to  do  than  artistically  to 
round  off  and  elaborate  such  views  and 
impressions,  and  by  means  of  a  lively 
representation  so  to  bring  them  for- 
ward that  others  might  receive  the 
same  impression  in  hearing  or  reading 
my  representation  of  them.  If  I 
still  wished,  as  a  poet,  to  represent 
any  idea,  I  would  do  it  in  short  poems, 
whei-e  a  decided  unity  could  prevail, 
and  where  a  complete  survey  would 
be    easy.       The    only    production    of 
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greater  extent  in  which  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  laboured  to  set  forth 
a  pervading  idea  is  ])robably  my 
Wahlveru-audtschaften  (Elective  Affi- 
nities). This  novel  has  thus  become 
comprehensible  to  the  understanding; 
but  I  will  not  sajj  that  it  is  therefore 
better.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  the  more  incommensurable  and 
the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  un- 
derstanding a  poetical  production  is 
so  much  the  better  it  is.' 

Of  course  a  poet,  like  Nature,  may 
teach  us  much,  unconsciously,  beyond 
his  meaning,  and  so  doubtless  did 
Goethe ;  but  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  we  may  learn  from  him 
and  what  he  meant  to  teach  would 
save  us  many  fanciful  and  often  fan- 
tastic interpretations.  Here  is  Goe- 
the's own  estimate  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  a  '  hair-splitting '  criticism. 
He  has  been  discussing  the  question 
whether  a  phenomenon  so  astounding 
as  Shakespeare  would  be  possible  in 
the  England  of  his  own  day  : — 

'  That  undisturbed,  innocent,  som- 
nambulatory  production,  by  which 
alone  anything  great  can  thrive,  is  no 
longer  possible.  Our  talents  at  pres- 
ent lie  before  the  public.  The  daily 
criticisms  which  appear  in  fifty  dif- 
ferent places,  and  the  gossip  that  is 
caused  by  them  among  the  public, 
prevent  the  appearance  of  any  sound 
production.  Through  the  bad,  chiefly 
negative,  iesthetical  and  critical  tone 
of  the  journals,  a  sort  of  half-cultxire 
finds  its  way  into  the  masses  ;  but  to 
productive  talent  it  is  a  noxious  mist, 
a  dropping  poison,  which  desti'oys  the 
tree  of  creative  power,  from  the  oi-na- 
mental  green  leaves  to  the  deepest 
pith  and  the  most  hidden  fibres.'  If 
this  was  true  of  Goethe's  days,  how 
much  more  might  it  apply  to  our  own? 

Of  '  Wilhelm  Meister '  he  says 
much  the  same  as  of  '  Faust.'  It  is, 
he  says,  'one  of  the  most  incalcula- 
ble productions.  I  myself  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it.  Peo- 
ple seek  a  central  point,  and  that  is 
hard,  and  not  even   right.      I  should 


think  a  rich  manifold  life,  brought 
close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough  in 
itself,  without  any  express  tendency, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  for  the  intel- 
lect.' If  anything  of  the  sort,  how- 
ever, is  insisted  on,  he  says,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  words  of 
Frederic,  at  the  end,  '  that  man,  de- 
spite all  his  follies  and  eri'ors,  being 
led  by  a  higher  hand,  reaches  some 
happy  goal  at  last !  ' 

'  Werther,  he  tells  us,  he  had  only 
read  once,  about  ten  years  after  its 
publication.  He  considers  it  simply 
the  expi-ession  of  a  phase  of  his  own 
inner  life,  to  which  he  refers  its  influ- 
ence over  the  young  man,  '  who,  with 
an  innate,  free,  natural  instinct,  must 
accommodate  himself  to  the  nari'ow 
limits  of  an  antiquated  world.'  '  I  had 
lived,  loved,  and  suffered  much — that 
was  it.' 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  self- 
I'evelations  which  we  have  of  this 
singular,  self-centred  genius  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  sentences,  in 
which  we  have  at  once  the  expression 
of  Goethe's  strength  and  of  his  moral 
weakness  : — '  It  is  a  great  folly  to 
hope  that  other  men  will  harmonise 
with  us  ;  I  have  never  hoped  this.  I 
have  always  regarded  each  man  as  an 
independent  individual,  ivhom  1  tn- 
deavoured  to  study,  and  to  understand 
ivith  all  his  peculiarities,  hut  from  ivhom 
I  desired  no  jurther  sympathy.  In  this 
way  have  I  been  enabled  to  converse 
with  every  man,  and  thus  alone  is  pro- 
duced the  knowledge  of  various  cha- 
racters and  the  dexterity  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  For  it  is  in  a 
conflict  with  natures  opposed  to  his 
own  that  a  man  must  collect  his 
strength  to  fight  his  way  through,  and 
thus  all  our  different  sides  are  brought 
out  and  developed,  so  that  we  soon 
find  ourselves  a  match  for  every  foe.' 
Here  we  have  the  key  to  so  much  that 
repels  us  throughout  his  life — so 
much  that  we  rightly  call  selfish  and 
heartless  andimmoi-al — in  that  making 
self  and  self-development  the  centre 
of  all  his  conscious  efforts,  he  used  his 
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gigantic  strength  to  force  his  develop- 
ment in  one  direction  by  stunting  it  in 
another,  and  that  the  direction  in 
which  a  moral  and  social  being  can 
least  afford  to  be  stunted. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  confession  of  Goethe's  Schiller's 
answering  impression  of  this  trait  in 
his  character.  '  He  (Goethe)  makes 
his  existence  benevolently  felt,  but 
only  like  a  God,  loithout  giving  him- 
self;  this  seems  to  be  a  consequent 
and    well-planned    conduct,   which    is 


calculated  to  ensure  the  highest  en- 
joyment of  self-love.  Therefore  he  is 
hateful  to  me,  although  I  love  his 
genius  from  my  heart.'  But  natux-e 
was  too  strong  for  even  Goethe,  as  we 
see  from  his  regretful  reminiscences  of 
Schiller  ;  while  his  whole  connection 
with  Eckermann  is  a  testimony  to  his 
real  and  inextinguishable  need  of 
human  sympathy,  and  to  the  fulness 
of  the  response  which  it  forced  from 
him  unawares. 


[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


THOUGHTS. 


OOME  thoughts  that  in  us  rise 
^^     Cold  words  cannot  express  ; 
What  deep  within  us  lies 
We  cannot  e'en  confess 

In  tear  or  sisrh. 


Some  thoughts  can  be  expressed 
By  looks  alone,  and  some 

By  loving  acts  ;  the  rest. 
Here  unexpressed,  become 

Flowers  on  high. 


Niagara. 
2 


Here  in  our  hearts  laid  by, 
Hidden  from  mortal  sight, 

They  could  but  fade  and  die — 
But  in  the  heavenly  light 

They  live  for  aye. 
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'  ~\T0,  no,Tom,it's  no  use.  I  haven't 
-L^  the  heart  for  any  further 
struggle.  I  feel,  like  Agag,  king  of 
the  Amalekites,  "  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past."  ' 

George  Creighton,  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  folded  his  arms  upon  the 
table  before  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
rested  his  head  upon  them,  as  if  with 
difficulty  restraining  his  sobs. 

His  friend  Tom  Hunter  continued 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  striv- 
ing now  and  then  to  put  in  a  word  of 
comfort  or  encouragement,  though 
seemingly  in  vain. 

'  Come  old  fellow,'  he  said  sooth- 
ingly, '  cheer  up  ;  nothing  is  so  bad 
that  it  mightn't  be  worse,  and  we  can 
find  a  bright  side  to  every  picture  if 
we  only  try. ' 

But  the  picture  in  this  case  was 
rather  a  black  one.  At  any  rate  the 
dark  shades  decidedly  predominated 
over  the  light. 

George  Creighton  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty.  Tall  and  fair,  with  a  rather 
fine  figure  and  a  luxuriant  light- 
brown  beard  which  amply  compensat- 
ed for  a  somewhat  scanty  head  of 
hail".  He  had  a  heavy,  good-natured 
face  ;  but  its  lines  shewed  a  weak  and 
yielding  disposition;  and  want  of  firm- 
ness was  indicated  by  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  and  chin,  while  kindness  of 
heart  shone  out  from  his  deep  blue 
eyes.  Nor  was  his  face  a  bad  index 
to  the  history  of  his  life.  The  son  of 
a  wealthy  Quebec  merchant,  he  had 
stepped  from  school  into  the  counting- 
house,  and  from  that  to  a  junior  part- 
nership as  a  matter   of   course.      But 


bad  companions  had  carried  him  on 
from  one  form  of  dissipation  to  an- 
other, and  his  generous  dispo.«ition 
had  led  him  not  only  to  lavish  his  in- 
come, but  even  to  dip  deeply  into  what 
might  be  considered  as  his  share  of  the 
capital  of  the  firm. 

Naturally,  things  had  at  last  come 
to  a  crisis ;  he  ceased  his  connection 
with  Ahe  business,  and  now  had  no- 
thing to  rely  upon  but  what  his  father 
might  be  disposed  to  allow  him,  a  con- 
i  dition  of  dependence  he  did  not  relish 
while  the  paternal  indignation  was  in 
its  present  state.  The  feeling  that  he 
had  brought  it  all  upon  himself  by  his 
worse  than  folly,  and  had  ruined  his 
life  just  when  he  ought  to  be  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  fruits  of  success,  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  (as  it 
does  with  very  many  of  us)  his  irrita- 
tion. 

'  Come  George,'  Tom  continued, 
'  the  governor  is  not  disposed  to  be 
ugly,  and  I  have  almost  got  him  to 
consent  to  our  taking  a  trip  to  Port- 
land or  up  the  Saguenay, — anywhere, 
in  short,  that  you  would  like,  to  get 
over  the  hot  weather  ;  and  then,  mind 
and  body  being  somewhat  restored, 
we  can  see  about  estate  afterwards. ' 

'  No,  Tom,  I  could  not  bear  that ;  I 
should  be  thrown  among  some  of  the 
old  set  down  there,  l)esides  meeting 
any  number  of  the  womenkind,  who 
know  all  about  me  and  my  misdeeds.' 

'  Well,  I  would  say  New  York,  or 
the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  only 
you  want  rest  and  jnxre  air  rather 
than  sight-seeing.  What  do  you  say 
to  the  Upper  Lakes  1  A  month's 
fishing  in  those  regions  would  set  us 
both  up.      They    say    the  trout    are 
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spleiulid.  Come,  man,  rouse  your- 
self !  ' 

After  some  further  persuasion, 
George  was  got  first  to  admit  that  the 
project  was  endurable,  then  to  con- 
sent, and  finally  to  take  a  languid 
sort  of  interest  in  the  prenarations 
which  his  energetic  friend  pushed  ra- 
pidly on.  And  so  it  was  that,  on  a 
lovely  morning  early  in  August,  they 
landed  in  Montreal  from  the  Quebec 
boat,  in  good  time  to  catch  the  western 
ex]n"ess,  which  they  quitted  at  Pres- 
cott  for  the  steamer,  resolving  to  have 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  heat  and 
dust  of  a  railway  journey. 

Toronto  being  reached,  they  con- 
sulted with  several  gentlemen  ac- 
quainted with  the  route  as  to  their 
best  mode  of  procedure,  and  were 
strongly  advised  to  take  tickets  to 
SaultSte.MariebytheCollingwoodLine 
of  Steamers,  and  confer  with  Major 
Kingston,  whose  thirty  years'  residence 
there  made  him  an  admirable  mentor; 
while  his  good  nature  and  willing- 
ness to  oblige  were  only  equalled  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  fishing 
grounds. 

So  having  laid  in  the  usual  amount 
of  tackle  and  other  rubbish  supposed  to 
be  indispensable  to  an  excursion  of 
the  kind,  they  took  the  steamboat 
express  on  a  certain  Friday  morning, 
in  oi'der  to  catch  the  steamer  Cumber- 
land, which  left  Collingwood  that  af- 
ternoon. 

'  I  say,  George,'  said  Tom,  as  they 
seated  themselves  in  the  smoking  car 
and  lighted  their  cigars, '  did  you  see  that 
lovely  girl  on  the  platform  1  I  passed 
quite  close  to  her  as  I  was  getting  our 
things  checked ;  lovely  bi-own  eyes 
and  golden  hair  ;  not  a  common  com- 
bination, you  know  !' 

'  No  !  I  never  look  at  women  now,' 
veiy  curtly  replied  George. 

'  Ah  !  Well,  stick  to  it,  old  fellow, 
that's  all  I  have  to  say.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  my  affections  were  not 
already  pledged  to  my  little  Bessie  in 
Montreal,  I"should  be  inclined  to  step 
in  myself,  instead  of  so  kindly  calling 


your  attention  to  the  beauty   in  ques 
tion.' 

'  Very  disinterested  of  you.  I  won- 
der where  we  can  get  dinner  or 
luncheon.' 

'  Of  course,'  continued  Tom  ;  not 
noticing  the  interruption,  '  I  know 
that  not  half  the  travellers  on  this 
train  actually  are  ])assengers  by  the 
steamer,  but  I  hope    for    the  sake  of 

well,  both  ourselves  and  the  fair 

incognita,  that  she  is  one  of  them. ' 

'  Yes,  and  her  husband,  or  lover,  to 
make  it  the  more  pleasant  for  all  con- 
cerned,' growled  George. 

'  Nonsense  ;  I  did  not  see  any  one  of 
the  male  persuasion  near  her ;  there 
was  only  an  old  lady,  with  a  pleasant 
placid  countenance,  most  likely  a 
mother  or  aunt.' 

But  no  enthusiasm  could  be  got  out 
of  George  ;  so  Tom,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  cigar,  took  a  stroll  through 
the  train,  and  came  back  and  reported 
that  the  fair  unknown  was  in  the 
parlour  car,  with  the  elderly  lady 
afore-mentioned  and  a  certain  gentle- 
man with  a  black  beard,  relationship 
undiscovered. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  on 
which  the  Cumberland,  with  our  two 
friends  on  board,  steamed  out  of  Col- 
lingwood harbour.  There  seems  to 
be  something  both  soothing  and  in- 
vigorating in  the  air  of  those  upper 
lakes  on  a  warm  summer's  day.  The 
sun,  glancing  upon  the  rippling  water, 
suggests  warmth  and  comfort  and  in- 
dolence— the  dolcefar  niente  of  life — 
while  the  fresh  cool  breeze  acts  as  a 
tonic  to  the  weary  frame,  and  speaks 
of  fresh  life  and  vigour  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  cause  of  our 
friend  George's  cheerful  and  animated 
manner,  though  its  effects  are  genex-al- 
ly  slower,  if  no  less  sure.  Or  it  may 
be  that  a  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  the 
'  beautiful  unknown,'  as  she  came 
on  board,  has  caused  his  pulse  to  beat 
more  quickly  and  given  him  a  new 
interest  in  his  surroundings. 

'  So  your  beauty  is  a  passenger  for  the 
upper  lakes,  Tom,  after  all,'  he  said. 
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'  My  beauty;'  replied  Tom,  '  well,  I 
like  that ;  after  all  the  trouble  I  have 
taken  in  trying  to  interest  you  in  the 
lady — and  with  some  little  success,  it 
seems — you  are  surely  not  going  to 
disown  her  1 ' 

'  Who  do  you  think  that  fellow  with 
the  black  beard  is  ? '  said  George,  grace- 
fully passing  over  the  question  of  pro- 
prietorshiji.  '  Did  you  notice  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  or  had  she 
gloves  1 ' 

'  She  was  bien  gantee,  of  course,  five 
and  three-quarters,  1  should  say,  at  the 
most;  but  I  don't  think  she  trots  in 
double  harness,  as  yet.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, easier  to  appreciate  than  to 
describe  ;  but  I  think  I'm  right.  I 
have  no  idea  who  black  beard  is.' 

'  I  should  like  to  punch  his  head,' 
said  George. 

'  And  thereby  prove  yourself  a  fool. 
That's  our  best  chance  of  an  introduc- 
tion, you  silly  fellow.  Cultivate  his 
acquaintance  in  every  possible  way ; 
oflfer  him  cigars,  guide  book,  opera 
glass,  anything.' 

And  so  well  did  George  profit  by 
this  advice  that,  before  the  tea  bell 
rang,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Charles 
Henderson  Vaughan,  of  Toronto,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  itc,  was  smoking  cigars 
with  him  on  deck,  and  had  discovered 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  the  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie  with  his 
mother  and  his  cousin,  Miss  Ethel 
Vaughan,  towards  whom  he  occupied 
also  the  important  relation  of  guar- 
dian. 

'  You  do  not  know  how  long  you 
will  stay  at  the  Sault  before  going  up 
Lake  Superior?'  Vaughan  asked. 

'  No,'  replied  George,  '  we  are  not 
bound  to  any  plan,  thank  goodness. 
We  have  come  out  for  pleasure,  and 
can  do  exactly  as  we  feel  disposed.' 

*  Decidedly  the  best  way  ;  some  peo- 
ple make  a  regular  task  of  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  They  set  out  with  the 
determination  "to  do"  a  certain  number 
of  places,  and  when  they  have  accom- 


plished it,  they  return  home  fagged 
out,  and  glad  to  get  back  to  the  com- 
parative rest  of  business.' 

'  True,'  said  George,  with  a  shi;dder 
at  the  thought  of  his  return  to  busi- 
ness. 

'  Now  ive  have  come  up  here  simply 
to  do  nothing,  and  that  as  lazily  as 
possible  ;  but  we  hear  that  there  are  a 
few  pleasant  people,  some  little  fish- 
ing, and  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air,  which 
is  all  we  want.  W^hen  we  go  in,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  introduce  you  to 
my  mother  and  cousin,  and  we  can 
have  a  pleasant  evening.' 

'Thank  you,'  murmui-ed  George,  al- 
most overwhelmed  by  his  good  fortune. 
'  I  shall  be  only  too  happy.'  Which 
commonplace  had  with  him  a  depth  of 
meaning  little  suspected  by  his  com- 
panion. 

II. 

'  Ethel,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton — Mr.  Creighton,  Miss  Vaughan,' 
said  Charley  Vaughan,  and  thus  was 
their  acquaintance  made  in  the  saloon 
of  the  steamer  Cumberland.  Miss 
Smith,  Mr.  Jones — Mr.  Jones,  Miss 
Smith.  How  often  do  we  hear  that 
apparently  meaningless  formulary, 
without  which  no  two  well-brought-up 
Britons  are  supposed  to  be  conscious 
of  each  other's  existence,  even  to  the 
extent,  say  some  ill-natured  cynics,  of 
not  presuming  to  save  each  other's 
lives.  Our  American  cousins  are  not 
quite  so  exacting  upon  this  point,  and 
we  Canadians  take  a  sort  of  half-way 
stand  between  the  two.  It  certainly 
has  its  uses,  in  our  crowded  cities  and 
artificial  society,  in  protecting  one 
from  the  intrusion  of  those  we 
would  keep  at  a  distance;  but  common 
sense  has  decreed  that  the  further  we 
depart  from  the  centres  of  civilization 
the  more  is  it  disused,  until  in  the 
backwoods  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
necessary  information  of  a  new-comer's 
name. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Creighton  1 ' 
said  Ethel,  with  a  slight  bow,  raising 
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to  his  face  a  very  beautiful  pair  of 
brown  eyes.  They  had  that  peculiar 
expression  of  love  and  trust,  George 
always  declared,  which  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  eyes  of  a  spaniel,  at 
which,  when  we  laughed,  he  would  as- 
sert that  no  higher  compliment  could 
be  paid,  and  that  the  eyes  of  human 
beings  were,  as  a  rule,  inferior  in  ex- 
pression to  those  of  many  animals. 

'  Have  you  enjoyed  your  trip,  Miss 
Yaughan  1 '  asked  George,  '  though  it 
is,  perhaps,  rather  early  yet  to  ask  such 
a  question.' 

'  Well,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I 
have  begun  to  enjoy  it,'  replied  Ethel, 
with  a  smile.     '  Have  you  1 ' 

'  Just  begun,'  said  George,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  gravity,  that 
Ethel  laughed  and  then  blushed. 

'  1  hope  it  may  continue,'  she  said. 

'  If  you  mean  that,  I  know  it  will,' 
said  George ;  and  then,  recollecting 
himself,  he  added,  '  I  am  a  social  ani- 
mal, you  see,  and  very  much  depends 
upon  my  surroundings.' 

'  In  that  case  we  must  try  and  make 
them  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  you,' 
she  replied.  '  Do  you  stay  at  the 
Sault,  or  do  you  go  up  the  lake  1 ' 

'  Our  plans  are  not  decided  as  yet,' 
said  George,  trying  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  fishing  was  quite  an  open 
question,  and  that  the  rods,  itc,  had 
been  brought  up  merely  to  provide  for 
a  possil)le  contingency.  '  But  I  should 
think  we  might  have  all  the  comforts 
of  the  Sault  and  yet  get  a  little  fishing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  say  the 
black  flies  are  very  bad  in  the  woods 
this  season.' 

Then  the  others  came  up,  and  the 
details  of  their  plans  were  more  fully 
entered  into.  Tom  Hunter  was  easily 
persuaded  to  spend  some  time,  at  any 
rate,  at  the  Sault,  and  leave  the  fishing 
at  the  Nipigon  in  abeyance  for  the 
present. 

The  next  day  was  as  V)eautiful  as 
the  tourists  could  desire,  and  the  novel 
sights  on  the  route,  combined  with  a 
fair  share  of  love-making,  fully  occu- 
pied Geoi'ge's  time,  and  })revented  his 


giving  that  full  consideration  to  his 
own  misfortunes  that  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  The  scenery  on 
the  Georgian  Bay,  in  the  steamboat 
route  along  Manitoulin  Island,  al- 
though rather  fine  at  some  portions  in 
its  general  efiect,  offers  nothing  very 
intei'esting  at  the  various  halting 
places.  The  romantic  conception  of 
Indian  life  derived  from  Cooper's 
novels  and  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, receives  a  rude  shock  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  reality, 
as  met  with  among  the  Ojibway 
tribes,  where  dirt,  laziness,  and  dis- 
honesty seem  the  leading  characteris- 
tics. Our  tourists,  however,  viewed  it 
all  through  rose-coloured  spectacles, 
and  purchased  from  their  red  brethren 
a  sufficient  supply  of  maple-sugar, 
moccasins,  birch-bark  canoes,  and 
baskets  to  stock  a  small  shop. 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  just  as  they  had  passed  the  light- 
house on  Shepherd's  Island  and  were 
nearing  Bruce  Mines  that  they  were 
hailed  by  a  small  sail-boat  containing 
five  men.  The  trim,  well-painted 
boat,  and  the  dark  blue  shirts  and 
trousers  of  the  men,  proclaimed  it 
something  different  from  the  ordinary 
Macinaw  boats  so  much  lised  by  In- 
dians and  half-breeds.  Its  colour  was 
black,  with  a  narrow  red  strip,  the  in- 
side being  a  rich  green.  The  sail, 
which  had  been  hoisted  more  for  the 
chance  of  catching  a  stray  breath  of 
wind  than  for  any  real  good  that  it 
accomplished,  was  lowered  as  they  ap- 
proached the  steamer,  and  disclosed 
four  swarthy  men,  all  with  more  or 
less  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  at  the 
oars  ;  and  in  the  stern,  a  rather  stout, 
short  man,  with  a  full  sandy  beard, 
and  a  countenance  bronzed  by  expo- 
sure to  some  forty  or  fifty  winters  and 
summers. 

'  Hullo,  captain  !  '  exclaimed  this 
latter  individual,  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  hail;  '  will  you  take  us  in  tow  1 
Gad  !  I  was  afraid  that  we  should  have 
to  pull  all  the  way  up  the  Neebish.' 

'  All  I'ight,   major,'   responded  the 
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captain,  '  we'll  throw  you  a  rope  for 
the  present,  and  put  you  on  beard  at 
the  Bruce,  if  that'll  do.' 

'  Aye  !  aye  !  thank'ee  ! '  shouted 
the  major,  and  the  rope  was  thrown 
and  made  fast ;  full  steam  was  put  on 
again,  and  the  Cumberland  pursued 
her  way. 

'  I  wonder  who  he  is,'  said  George  to 
Charley  Yaughan,  as  they  watched  the 
process  of  taking  the  boat  in  tow.  'We 
have  a  letter  to  a  Major  Kingston,  and 
there's  half  of  the  name  at  any  rate.' 

'  The  major  part  of  it,  too,'  said 
Tom  Hunter. 

'  Oh,  Tom,'  exclaimed  George,  '  that 
won't  do  !  It  must  positively  be  un- 
derstood that  punning  is  strictly 
prohibited,  unless  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  this  party  is  to  be  utterly 
and  irretrievably  destroyed, ' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Hunter,  are  you  addict- 
ed to  that  terrible  habit  ? '  said  Ethel. 

'Well,  it  is  a  shocking  one,  T  ad- 
mit,' said  Tom,  trying  to  look  exces- 
sively penitent ;  '  but  I  will  not  offend 
again.  And  now  let  us  find  out  if 
the  rest  of  this  great  unknown's  name 
corresponds  to  that  of  our  future 
mentor.  If  so  we  may  as  well  pre- 
sent our  letter  as  soon  as  he  comes  on 
board.     ]  will  ask  the  captain.' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
the  information  that  Major  Kingston 
was  the  name  of  the  genthmian  in  the 
boat,  and  that  he  was  returning  to  the 
Sault  after  a  tour  connected  with  his 
othcial  dutie.'^. 

About  half-past  five  they  reached 
Bruce  Mines,  and  the  major  and  his 
crew  came  on  board.  After  tea  the  cap- 
tain, at  their  request,  introduced  them 
to  him,  and  they  presented  their  letter. 

'  Very  glad,  indeed,  to  welcome  you 
to  Algoma,  gentlemen,'  he  said  heart- 
ily. '  Independent  of  any  letter,  we 
are  always  glad  to  see  visitors  at  the 
Sault,  especially  when  they  bring  any 
of  the  fair  sex  with  them.' 

•  Ah !  but  we  are  not  foi'tunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,' 
answered  Hunter. 

'  No  1  I  see  my  friend  Durham  only 


mentions  two  gentlemen,'  said  the 
major,  '  but,  gad,  you  seem  ready 
enough  to  remedy  the  mistake,'  he 
added,  with  a  chuckle,  and  a  look  at 
George,  who,  unconscious  of  his  glance, 
was  saying  some  soft  nothing  to  Ethel 
Yaughan  with  lips  and  eyes. 

Thereupon  Tom  introduced  Yaughan, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Yaughan  and 
Ethel ;  and  the  major  promised  them 
any  amount  of  amusement  during 
their  stay,  as  far,  at  least,  as  pic-nics, 
boating,  etc. ,  would  go.  A  very  plea- 
sant musical  evening  was  spent,  and 
when  the  gentlemen,  after  a  pleasant 
pipe  and  glass  of  grog  in  the  captain's 
room,  separated  for  the  night,  they 
voted  the  major  a  perfect  brick,  and 
already  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
visit  woiild  be  a  success.  As  for 
George,  he  seemed  like  a  new  man, 
and  though  Tom  noticed  that  his  for- 
mer high  spirits  were  wanting,  the  old 
melancholy  was  gone,  and  he  took  a 
I'eady  interest  in  all  ihe  plans  that 
were  proposed. 

The  next  morning,  between  nine 
and  ten,  the  Ctimheiiand  reached  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  and  the  party  put  up,  as 
they  had  been  advised,  at  the  Cam- 
eron House.  They  were  a  little  puz- 
zled at  first  to  find  no  porter,  or  bus, 
or  any  one  to  represent  the  estab- 
lishment, but  soon  found  out  that  this 
was  the  usual  thing  at  the  Sault,  and 
the  major  got  a  half-breed,  with  a  little 
Canadian  pony,  to  take  over  their  lug- 
gage for  them.  For  themselves,  they 
walked  over,  and  had  to  be  thankful 
that  it  was  not  a  rainy  day,  as  that 
was  the  only  possible  mode  of  convey- 
ance. Tom  Hunter  suggested  that, 
perhaps,  as  it  was  Sunday,  the  facili- 
ties were  not  as  great  as  on  a  week- 
day, but  the  major  quickly  disabused 
his  mind  of  that  idea,  and  explained 
that  '  it  was  never  Sunday  when  the 
boat  came  in.' 

'  And  now,'  said  Tom  Hunter,  who 
seemed  by  mutual  consent  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  im})ortant  duty  of 
keeping  things  moving,  '  what  shall 
we  do  with  ourselves  this  morning  1 
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They  were  seated  on  the  balcony 
which  opens  from  the  parlour  of  the 
hotel,  enjoying  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  river  and  rapids,  as  well  as  the 
canal  on  the  opposite  shore,  about  a 
mile  further  up.  The  major  had  left 
them  in  order,  he  said,  to  report  his 
arrival  to  the  authorities,  meaning 
thereby,  as  he  explained  to  them,  Mrs. 
Kingston  and  family.  The  day  was  a 
very  beautiful  one,  bright,  yet  with 
just  sufficient  breeze  to  be  refreshing, 
and  they  experienced  another  advan- 
tage of  water  over  land  travel,  in  not 
being  in  the  least  degree  worn  by  their 
journey.  A  comfortable  night  and 
well-served  breakfast  left  them  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  at  the  hotel. 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Ethel,  '  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  sit  here  all  morn- 
ing and  watch  the  river.  It  is  a 
lovely  scene,  and  so  new  to  me.' 

'  Why  not  get  a  boat  and  have  a 
row  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  be 
caught  trolling,'  said  Vaughan. 

'  Oh  !  Charles,'  exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, '  you  forget  what  day  it  is.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  go  to  church,  that  is, 
if  there  is  one.' 

*Yes,'  said  Ethel,  'I  shall  go  to 
church  with  auntie ;  of  course,  you 
gentlemen  can  do  as  you  please.' 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  look  upon  us  as 
qu'te  heathens,  Miss  Vaughan,'  said 
George.     '  Most  certainly  I  shall  go.' 

'  Why  George,'  said  Tom,  mischiev- 
ously. '  you  were  at  church  not  more 
than  a  month  ago,  and  you  know  your 
average  is  four  times  a  year.  Don't 
ci'owd  them  up  together  too  much.' 

*  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Tom,' 
replied  George,  colouring  and  half  an- 
gry ;  for  he  fancied  Ethel  looked  at 
him  reproachfully.  '  But  if  we  are  to 
go  this  morning  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.' 

'  True,'  said  the  irrepressible  Tom, 
'  I  will  just  enquire  if  there  is  any  reli- 
gion in  the  place.  For  my  own  part, 
as  I  belong  to  the  Peculiar  People,  I 
have  insurmountable  conscientious 
scruples  about  worshipping  with  any 
Gentile  outsiders  ;  but  what  particular 


article  shall  I  enquire  for  1  George,  of 
course,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  would 
shake  the  dust  of  any  Protestant  con- 
venticle olf  his  shoes,  so  I  must  ask  for 
every  variety  ? '  And  he  left  the  room. 

'  And  so  you  are  really  a  Catholic, 
Mr.  Creighton,'  said  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
much  in  the  same  tone  as  she  might 
have  asked  '  Have  you  really  the  small 
pox  ? ' 

'  It  is  too  bad  of  that  fellow,'  said 
George,'  'but  you  must  know  that  he 
is  an  incorrigible  joker,  Mrs.  Vaughan. 
I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  have  no  other  title  to 
the  name  "  Catholic."  ' 

'  But  you  surely  think  that  suffi- 
cient 1 '  said  Ethel,  earnestly.  '  Ought 
we  to  give  over  that  name  to  the  llo- 
manists,  just  because  they  choose  to 
usurp  it  ? ' 

'  Shall  I  get  you  those  tracts  on  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  Ethel  ? '  said  Charley 
Vaughan,  with  a  quiet  smile.  '  I  think 
they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  large 
Saratoga. ' 

'  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,  Char- 
ley,' Ethel  answered  ;  '  but  I  do  not 
care,  I  know  I  am  right,  and  the  truth 
can  afford  to  be  laughed  at.' 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
*  I  don't  see  what  they  want  with  any 
of  these  Popish  innovations,  with  their 
bowings  and  turnings.  In  my  day  we 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  called  Protes- 
tants, and  I  don't  believe  in  these  lit- 
tle beginnings,  they  will  land  us ' 

'  In  the  main  street,'  said  Tom  Hun- 
ter, in  reply  to  some  one  outside,  as  he 
opened  the  door.  '  Yes,  but  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  want  to  go  there,  thank 
you.' 

'  Go  where,  Mr.  Hunter  ? '  asked 
Mrs.  Vaughan,  with  svirprise,  '  to  the 
main  sti-eet  1 ' 

'  No  madam,'  said  Tom.  '  To  the 
Church  of  Kome.' 

Ah ! '  said  she,  with  a  satisfied  air,  '  I 
am  glad  you  agi-ee  with  me  about  these 
dreadful  innovations,  Mr.  Hunter.' 

'  I  am  certain  I  should,  if  I  knew 
what  your  opinions  were,'he  answered; 
'but  1  was   speaking  to  our  landlady. 
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who  was  telling  me  the  situation  of  the 
four  churches  in  the  jtlace  :  Church  of 
England,  Church  of  Rome,  Presby- 
terian, and  Methodist.' 

It  being  found  that  they  all  be- 
longed to  the  first  of  these  bodies,  they 
went  to  St.  Luke's  Church,  a  jjretty 
stone  building,  capable  of  seating,  per- 
haps, one  lumdred  and  fifty  persons, 
where  the  service  was  conducted  by  a 
Bishop  and  two  clei-gymen,  a  propor- 
tion of  clerg}'  to  laity  which  very  much 
surprised  them. 

'  Well,  and  how  did  you  like  the 
sermon  V  asked  Mrs.  Vaughan,as  soon 
as  they  came  out,  putting  a  question 
which,  strange  to  say,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  ])ersons  ask  as  soon  as  they 
are  fairly  out  of  church. 

'  Now  do  not  let  us  have  a  theologi- 
cal discixssion,'  said  Charley  Vaughan. 
*  We  had  a  good  practical  discourse 
from  his  lordship,  which  I  am  sure 
none  of  you  can  find  fault  with  ;  and 
while  we  are  out  for  our  holidays,  let 
us  enjoy  them.     T  hate  theology.' 

'  Oh  Charles,'  exclaimed  his  mother, 
'  people  will  thiiik  you  a  perfect  hea- 
then if  you  say  such  things  ;  they  will 
believe  that  you  really  mean  them.' 

'  So  I  do,'  answered  Charley.  'I  did 
not  say  I  hated  religion,  or  Christian- 
ity—only theology.  What  a  lovely 
view  of  the  rapids  we  have  here;  could 
we  not  go  down  to  the  shore,  and 
reach  the   hotel  by  the  water's  edge  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Hunter,  '  but 
being  tolerably  hungry,  I  am  in  favour 
of  postponing  all  such  exj)eriments  un- 
til after  dinner,' — which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly. 

III. 

For  the  next  few  days  they  had 
plenty  of  visitors,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  what  pleasant  society  was  to 
be  had  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place. 
And  though  Ethel  still  a<lhered  to  her 
opinion  that  she  would  be  perfectly 
content  to  sit  on  the  balcony  and  watch 
the  shipping  and  the  rajiids,  with  their 
white-crested  waves  glistening  in  the 
sun,  she  entered  readily  enough  into 


any  plans  that  were  suggested  for  their 
amusement.  George,  too,  seemed  to 
take  very  kindly  to  the  'balcony  idea,' 
as  Tom  Hunter  called  it,  and  generally 
contrived  to  enjoy  it  at  about  the  same' 
time  as  Ethel.  And  though  Tom  sug- 
gested  that  he  should  go  down  stairs 
and  try  a  few  extracts  from  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  he  laughingly  declined,  and 
finally  informed  his  friend  that  he 
would  do  his  own  love-making  in  his 
own  way. 

On  Wednesday,  Major  Kingston 
promised  to  take  them  over  to  the 
American  side,  where  they  could  shoot 
the  rapids  in  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

'You'll  not  be  afraid  to  try  it,  I'm 
sure.  Miss  Ethel'  he  said,  '  you  look 
like  a  girl  with  plenty  of  pluck.  Gad  ! 
I  remember  taking  down  a  Mrs.  Ten- 
nyson, who  was  here  about  three  sum- 
mers ago,  and  when  we  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  rapid  she  began  to 
scream,  and  what  was  worse  to  rock 
about ! ' 

'  What  did  you  do?'  asked  Charley. 

'  Do  r  said  the  Major.  '  Gad  !  I 
couldn't  do  anything,  or  between  the 
two  of  us  the  canoe  would  have  gone 
over.  But  I  told  her  I  would.  Said 
I'd  pitch  her  out  if  she  didn't  shut  up, 
or  if  she  moved  so  much  as  a  finger.' 

'  But  Major,  that  was  not  very  po- 
lite of  you,'  said  Ethel. 

'  Hadn't  time  to  be  polite,'  said  the 
matter-of-fact  Major.  '  If  I  hadn't 
stopped  her,  I  shouldn't  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  you  over  this  after- 
noon. ' 

The  party  consisted  of  the  Major,  his 
unmarried  sister.  Miss  Kingston,  and 
an  intimate  friend,  Miss  Lawrence, 
besides  our  tourists.  After  a  pleas- 
ant walk  of  nearly  a  mile  along  the 
mai  n  road  of  the  village,  they  crossed  the 
river  by  the  little  steam  ferry,  the  Dime, 
which,  for  the  exact  sum  its  name  im- 
plied, carried  j^assengers  to  and  from 
the  American  shore.  The  Major  would 
have  taken  them  over  with  his  own 
boat  and  crew,  but  as  he  explained  to 
them,  he  thought  it  better  to  send  two 
of  his  best  men  across  with  a  canoe,  in 
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which  to  run  the  rapids,  rather  than 
trust  to  what  tliey  miglit  be  aVjle  to 
hire  on  the  spot,  as  most  of  them  be- 
longed to  fishermen,  and  had  more  or 
less  of  the  odour  of  fish. 

The  passage  on  the  ])iiii.e,  was  a 
great  source  of  delight,  and  the  obli- 
ging captain  turned  a  little  out  of  his 
course,  passing  nearer  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  than  usual.  Mrs.  Vaughan,  it 
is  true,  was  a  little  nervous,  as  the 
huge  waves  caught  the  little  vessel 
broadside,  but  the  Major  assured  her 
that  there  was  no  danger,  so  she 
clutched  the  side  of  the  seat  and  tried 
to  look  unconcerned. 

On  landing  they  rej^aired  to  what 
was  almost  an  island,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  had  it  not  been  connec- 
ted with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  rock.  Indeed  it  was  little 
better  than  a  huge  rock  itself,  with 
patches  of  earth  here  and  there  ;  yet  it 
made  the  most  of  its  advantages,  and 
its  trees  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
soil.  The  whole  area  was  not  more 
than  about  fort}-  square  yai'ds,  yet  they 
managed  to  find  a  spot  tempting  en- 
ough for  a  pic  nic,  with  a  little  stream 
from  the  rapids  clattering  over  the 
rocks  and  moss. 

Running  the  rapids  is  not  a  very 
tedious  aflair,  being  all  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  getting  the  canoes  back 
is  quite  anotlier  matter.  So  to  save 
time,  the  gentlemen  engaged  canoes  for 
themselves,  the  Major  taking  Ethel  in 
the  one  he  had  brought  over.  Leav- 
ing those  who  were  only  spectators  on 
the  little  island,  which  conmianded  a 
view  of  the  rapids,  the  others  walked 
up  by  the  banks  of  the  canal  to  the 
starting  point.  In  the  meantime  the 
ladies  settled  down  for  a  quiet  chat, 
which  occupied  them  until  it  was  time 
to  watch  for  the  canoes.  Soon  they 
appeared  in  sight,  the  Major's  leading, 
and  the  three  otliers  not  far  behind. 
Bobbing  up  and  down,  and  darting  be- 
tween tlie  rocks  that  rose  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  they  looked  like 
corks  tossed  by  a  child  into  a  rapid 
stream.    Then  the  figures  got  more  and 


more  distinct,  and  finally  they  were 
able  to  recognise  the  features  of  their 
friends,  as  they  paddled  triumphantly 
into  the  still  water. 

'  And  did  you  really  enjoy  it  1 '  said 
Miss  Kingston  to  Ethel,  as  they  landed 
and  prepared  for  their  return  home. 
'  I  have  been  living  here  some  fifteen 
years,  but  have  never  mustered  cour- 
age to  try  it  yet.  But  then  I  am  of  a 
very  nervous  temperament,  and  the 
doctors  have  always  forbidden  any- 
thing that  was  likely  to  excite  me.' 

'  Well,  it  certainly  is  exciting,'  re- 
plied Ethel,  'and  I  must  confess  to 
feeling  a  little  afraid  once  or  twice  ; 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  shew  it,  for  I  re- 
membered what  the  Major  said  about 
that  Mrs.  Tennyson,  so  I  just  shut  my 
eyes  for  a  minute.' 

'  Bless  your  heart,  my  dear,'  said 
Miss  Kingston,  '  he  would  never  have 
been  really  rude  to  you.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  mud  keep  quiet,  or  it  would 
be  dangerous.' 

On  the  way  home  the  Major  devoted 
himself  to  Ethel,  as  was  his  wont  to  do 
whenever  thrown  into  the  company  of 
any  young  and  pretty  woman.  Now 
the  Major  could  be  very  agreeable 
when  he  chose,  and  his  blunt,  honest 
manner  had  a  charm  of  its  own,  and 
Ethel,  feeling  veiy  grateful  for  all  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  on  her  behalf, 
did  her  best  to  entertain  him.  Now 
all  this  was  very  nice  for  everyone  but 
George,  who  had  seen  almost  nothing 
of  Ethel  that  day,  and  never  had  her 
to  himself  during  the  entire  afternoon. 
So  he  managed  to  work  himself  up 
into  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  began  to  pay 
great  attention  to  Miss  Lawrence  all 
the  way  home.  She,  a  pleasant,  kind- 
hearted  girl,  rather  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  an  agreeal)le  stranger,  and 
never  for  a  moment  suspecting  what 
lay  behind  it  all,  went  in  for  as  much 
laughing  and  talking  as  possible.  They 
all  went  to  the  Kingstons  for  the 
evening,  and  a  little  impromptu  dance 
was  got  up,  the  Major  leading  off  with 
Ethel,  and  Charley  Vaughan  with 
Mrs.  Kingston,  while  Miss  Ltiwrence 
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played.  And  then  for  the  first  time 
tliosfi  who  had  watched  George  most 
carefully  lately  began  to  notice  that 
he  was  put  out  by  something.  The 
first  of  these  was  Tom  Hunter.  While 
the  dance  was  going  on,  he  saw  that 
George  stood  by  the  piano  with  Miss 
Lawrence,  and  that  instead  of  joining 
Ethel  at  its  conclusion,  as  he  would 
have  done  at  any  other  time,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  aloof.  So  Tom  danced 
with  her  himself. 

Ethel,  too,  perceived  that  there  was 
a  difference,  though  she  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  cause.  She  saw"  that 
he  was  moody  and  silent,  but  suspec- 
ted nothing  until  Tom  enlightened  her. 

'  Our  friend  George  seems  rather  in 
the  dumps  this  evening,'  he  said,  as 
they  paused  after  having  gone  once  or 
twice  round  the  room. 

'  Yes,  I  noticed  he  was  scarcely  like 
himself,'  she  answered  ;  '  he  is  gener- 
ally cheerful  without  effort,  and  cer- 
tainly what  hilarity  he  has  to-night 
seems  forced.' 

'  But  you  have  only  seen  him  on  his 
travels.  Before  we  left  Quebec,  and 
indeed  until  we  got  on  the  steamer,  he 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  take  an 
interest  in  anything.' 

'  He  told  me  you  had  kindly  under- 
taken the  journey  for  his  benefit,  and 
that  it  had  done  him  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  why  shoiild  he  relapse  to- 
night ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  so 
much  the  journey  as  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship that  ha.s  cheered  him  up.' 

Ah  !  now  you  are  trying  to  flatter 
me,  Mr.  Hunter,  but  really  it  is  too — 

'  No  indeed  I  am  not !'  very  ear- 
nestly said  Tom.  '  I  want  you  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  as  I  am  doing. 
The  Major  has  monopolized  you  all 
day,  and  George  has  been  left  in  the 
cold  a  little,  that's  all.  But  we 
mustn't  lose  our  dance.' 

This  conversation  set  Ethel  think- 
ing. She  liked  George  Creighton  very 
much  for  such  a  short  acquaintance, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  look 
upon   his  attentions  as  really  serious. 


yet  she  could  not  helj)  thinking  that  if 
his  altered  demeanour  was  caused  by 
jealousy,  it  must  be  more  than  a  pass- 
ing fancy  on  his  part.  Later  on  in  the 
evening  he  danced  once  with  her,  but 
his  manner  was  constrained  and  unlike 
his  old  self,  as  Ethel  knew  him.  But 
he  capped  the  climax  by  walking  home 
with  Mrs.  Vaughan,  which  was  such 
a  complete  innovation  upon  the  accus- 
tomed order  of  things  that  everyone 
of  the  party  noticed  it,  though  they 
were  of  course  discreetly  silent. 

Ethel  was  really  hurt.  She  was  a 
warm-hearted,  impulsive  girl,  not  a 
bit  of  a  coquette,  and  could  not  under- 
stand so  absurd  an  idea  as  being  jeal- 
ous upon  such  provocation.  She  for- 
got, or  had  never  perhaps  realized,  how 
exacting  some  people  in  love  are,  and 
to  what  an  extent  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster will  carry  them.  George,  for  his 
part,  was  sulky  and  angry — chiefly 
with  himself.  He  knew  he  was  com- 
pletely in  the  wrong ;  that  he  had  not 
the  smallest  justification  for  his  absurd 
conduct,  and  that  he  was  risking  his 
chance  of  winning  the  love  of  a  good 
and  noble  girl  by  his  folly.  Yet  this 
knowledge  only  increased  his  anger, 
and  after  an  abrupt  good  night,  he 
turned  in,  tho'  only  to  toss  about  dur- 
ing th(!  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
wake  in  the  morning  peevish  and  un- 
refreshed. 

IV. 

Ethel,  when  she  woke  the  next 
morning,  lay  for  some  little  time  think- 
ing. She  had  been  enjoying  her  holi- 
day veiy  much  without  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  pleasure.  The  sun  seemed 
to  shine  so  brightly,  and  the  air  was 
so  cool  and  refreshing  that  she  had 
attributed  it  to  youth,  health,  and  the 
creature  comforts  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  But  when  once  her 
thoughts  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  George  Creighton,  she  began  to 
realize  how  prominent  a  part  she  had 
unconsciously  allowed  hinr  to  assume 
in  it  all,  and  how  very  blank  it  would 
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seem  if  he  were  withdrawn  from  it. 
Hurt,  almost  angry,  as  she  felt  at  his 
conduct  the  night  before,  she  would 
gladly  pass  it  all  over  and  forget  it, 
if  they  could  only  go  back  to  the  quiet 
happiness  of  the  last  week.  And  this, 
too,  was  the  day  of  the  pic-nic  to  Hay 
Lake,  which  they  had  all  looked  for- 
ward to  with  so  much  pleasure  ;  surely 
it  was  not  to  be  spoiled  by  a  quarrel, 
or  by  coldness  which  was  worse  than 
a  quarrel,  because  it  could  not  be  as 
readily  noticed  and  settled  one  way 
or  the  other. 

And  then  if — if  she  really  allowed 
herself  to  love  him,  who  was  this 
George  Creighton  1  Very  nice,  of 
course,  as  far  as  they  knew  ;  but  then 
how  little  they  did  know.  That  he 
was  in  some  sort  of  trouble  she  guessed 
from  some  casual  remarks  Vietween 
him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  but 
whether  it  was  really  serious,  or  to 
what  extent  he  was  to  blame  for  it, 
she  could  not  tell.  Altogether  it  was 
not  surprising  that  two  of  the  party 
scarcely  did  as  much  justice  as  usual 
to  the  very  substantial  breakfast  with 
which  they  began  the  day. 

The  entrance  to  Hay  Lake  lies  about 
three  miles  below  the  village,  on  the 
American  side,  and  is  studded  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  islands,  to  one  of 
which  the  pic-nic  party  repaired.  They 
went  in  two  sailing  boats  supplied  by 
two  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
place.  There  was,  of  course,  the  usual 
amount  of  manoeuvring,  common  on 
such  occasions,  as  to  who  should  go 
with  whom.  The  Mars,  the  larger  of 
the  two  boats,  took  all  our  tourists  ex- 
cept Tom  and  Ethel,  who  went  in  the 
Lizzie,  a  more  comfortable  craft,  as 
well  as  a  faster  sailer.  George  could 
have  accompanied  her  had  he  chosen, 
as  a  seat  was  offered  for  another  of 
their  party,  but  as  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing or  make  the  slightest  motion  to 
accept  it,  they  went  without  him. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  wind 
favourable,  so  they  were  not  long  in 
reaching  the  entrance  to  the  lake. 
There,  as  the  current  was  very  strong. 


they  furled  their  sails,  and  put  out 
oars  so  as  to  get  steerage  way.  It 
was  no  easy  matter,  with  the  swift 
current,  and  innumerable  eddies,  to^ 
steer  between  the  rock-bound  islets  ; 
but  the  boats  were  strong,  and  if  they 
did  run  ashore — which  only  happened 
three  times — the  result  was  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  wetting  for  the 
gentlemen  who  had  to  go  ashore  to  push 
them  off.  Finally,  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  all  as  jolly  as  possi- 
ble, except  Ethel,  who  was  somewhat 
silent,  and  George,  who  was  as  miser- 
able as  a  man  could  be,  and  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself. 

'  George,'  said  Tom  aside,  while  the 
others  were  dragging  up  the  boats ; 
'  excuse  my  plain  speaking,  but  you 
are  making  a  fool  of  yourself — now 
don't.' 

'  I  suppose  I  am,'  that  individual 
pathetically  responded,  '  well  I  won't' 

'  Go  and  make  it  up  with  her  at 
once,  don't  you  see  she  is  as  unhappy 
about  it  as  yovi  are  1 ' 

'  Do  you  think  so  1 '  said  George, 
brightening  up ;  '  but  there  is  nothing 
to  make  up — we  have  had  no  quarrel. ' 

*  Well,  go  and  be  nice  again,  you 
have  been  disagreeable  long  enough.' 

'  All  right,  old  fellow,  directly  after 
luncheon.' 

•  As  you  like  about  that,  but  the 
sooner  the  better.' 

The  long  sail  had  made  them  all 
pretty  hungry,  so  they  opened  up  the 
hampers  at  once,  and  made  a  hearty 
lunch.  Afterwards  they  strolled  about, 
or  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
and  enjoyed  the  fresh  breeze.  But 
George  did  not  rest  until  he  had  se- 
cured Ethel,  and  asked  her  to  take  a 
stroll  along  the  shore. 

'  Miss  Vaughan,'  he  said  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  earshot,  *  I  have 
been  behaving  like  a  bear,  will  you 
forgive  me '? ' 

'  Oh  !  Mr.  Creighton,'  she  answered, 
'  do  not  say  that ;  you  have  not  been 
rude  to  me  in  the  least.  There  is 
really  nothing  to  forgive.' 

'  If  you  think  there  is  nothing  to 
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forgive,  I  am  very  sorry.  You  must 
■care  absolutely  nothing  for  me,  if  you 
do  not  mind  in  the  least  my  sulky  be- 
haviour.' 

'  I  did  not  say  I  liked  the  new  phase 
in  your  character,  I  only  said  you  had 
not  been  rude.' 

'  No,  but  I  have  been  unkind  and 
churlish,  very  different  indeed  from 
what  I  feel' 

'  But  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
— that — 

'  No,  I  suppose  not.  Nor  have  I 
any  right  to  offer  it — yet.  But  you 
will  see,  when  you  have  known  me  a 
little  longer  and  I  have  a  right  to 
S2:)eak,  that  it  is  no  mere  passing  fancy. 
And  you  will  tiy  to  love  me,  won't 
you  1  No,  don't  try.  I  do  not  want 
a  forced  love,  only  promise  you  will 
forgive  and  forget  my  unkind  beha- 
viour.    Will  you  V 

'  Yes,  I  said  I  would.' 

'  And  now  let  me  tell  you  about 
myself.'  And  then  George  explained 
to  her  how,  by  his  own  folly,  he  had 
lost  his  position  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  would  be  some  time 
before  he  would  be  able  to  regain  it 
or  a  similar  one.  '  The  dear  old  gov- 
ernor is  really  kind-hearted  at  bottom, 
but  of  course  I  provoked  him  by 
throwing  away  my  chances  in  the  fool- 
ish way  I  did.  I  am  sure  he  would 
forgive  me,  if  he  saw  you,'  he  added, 
looking  lovingly  and  proudly  at  her. 

'  Oh  !  Mr.  Creighton,  you  take  too 
much  for  granted,'  exclaimed  Ethel, 
who  had  been  completely  carried  away 
by  his  vehemence,  and  was  now  half 
frightened  at  the  result.  '  I  did  not 
promise  anything.' 

'  Nor  did  I  ask  you  to.  If  you  now 
honestly  say  that  you  don't  care  for  me, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  another 
word.  I  do  not  ask  you  now  to  say 
yo\i  love  me  enough  to  marry  me  ;  we 
will  wait  for  tliat.  But  you  do  like 
me  a  little,  don't  you,  considering  the 
short  time  you  have  known  me  V 

'  Ye-es.' 

*  Say  yes,  George. ' 

'  Oh,  I  mustn't.' 


'  But  you  must.' 

*  Y^e-es,  George. ' 

But  it  really  is  not  fair  to  })ublish 
conversations  of  such  a  delicate  nature, 
so  our  readers  will  excuse  us  if  we 
merely  remark  that,  after  a  pretty 
long  walk,  this  interesting  couple  re- 
joined the  main  body,  and  although 
both  were  quiet,  no  one  could  accuse 
them  of  being  sulky.  On  the  contrary, 
George  was  as  amiable  as  his  best 
friends  had  ever  known  him  to  be, 
and,  in  the  evening,  when  the  wind 
fell,  on  the  way  home,  he  took  an  oar 
and  pulled  some  three  miles  against 
the  strong  current  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

The  next  morning  George  got  Tom 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  Charley 
Yaughan.  He  then  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  Ethel  was  somewhat  of 
an  heiress,  that  is,  she  had  about  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  of  her  own. 
The  Yaughans  were  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  suddenness  of  the  thing — 
had  no  personal  objection  to  George — 
and  in  any  case  would  make  none, 
since  Ethel  seemed  to  like  him.  But, 
of  course  there  could  be  no  engage- 
ment yet,  as  Geoi'ge,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  no  income,  nor  im- 
mediate prospects. 

But  George  cut  the  Goi'dian  knot  of 
all  these  difficulties  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity of  character.  He  persuaded 
Tom  Hunter  to  return  with  him  at 
once  to  Quebec,  to  see  his  father,  and 
arranged  to  meet  the  Yaughans  a  few 
weeks  later  in  Toronto,  should  he  have 
anything  satisfactory  to  communicate. 
In  any  case,  he  was  to  write.  The 
Yaughans  would  spend  the  time  they 
originally  intended  at  the  Sault,  as 
there  was  no  necessity  for  their  hur- 
rying back. 

Old  Mr.  Creighton  fulfilled  his  son's 
predictions  to  the  letter.  He  yielded 
to  his  requests  at  first,  so  far  as  to 
put  him  back  into  the  business  at  a 
good  salary,  for  the  present.  But  when 
he  had  seen  Ethel,  which  he  went  up 
to  Toronto  on  purpose  to  do,  he  told 
George  that  he  would  take  him  back. 
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and  give  him  a  one-third  partnership 
the  day  he  was  married. 

From  Tom  Hunter's  account,  George 
not  only  pi-oved  a  model  husljand,  but 
developed  quite  an  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, and  is  now  an  eager  advocate  for 


])ushing  the  direct  sugar  trade  with 
the  West  Indies.  But,  then,  as  Tom 
says,  he  was  always  fond  of  sweets, 
both  before  and  after  his  '  his  fresh 
water  cure.' 


"MESSALINA     SPEAKS." 


Audi  alteram  partem." — Horace 


BY    CHARLES    PELIIAM    MULVANY. 


APOLOGETIC  PREFACE. 

(This  dramatic  lyric  is  not  meant  as  a  defence  of  Mes.salina,  as  the  wickedest  empress  is  re- 
presented in  history  ;  hut  as  an  assertion  of  the  principle  that  there  is  a  soul  of  good  in  thin<^s 
evil.  The  stories  about  Messalina  rest  on  tho  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  and  these 
writers,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked  of  the  stories  told  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  by  the  historian 
Procopius,  may  be  c:dumnies,  the  result  of  personal  feeling.  Both  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  were 
strangely  under  the  intluence  of  the  pseudo-republican  feeling  of  the  Brutus  and  Ca>isius  type,  and 
so  inclined  to  paint  the  women  of  the  Imperial  house  in  the  darkest  coloms.  Messalina  could 
not  have  been  wholly  bad,  for  Tacitus  records  that  the  Chief  of  the  College  of  Vestal  Virgins 
endeavoured  to  save  her,  and  the  same  writer  mentions  that,  after  her  death,  she  had  jjartizans 
who  took  the  side  oi  her  children.  In  this  poem  she  is  regarded  as  a  woman  of  the  time  Roman 
type,  that  type  which,  while  Roman  republican  freedom  was  a  reality,  has  left  to  later  eyes  its 
model  of  all  that  is  pious,  noble,  and  pure.  Under  the  conditions  of  a  corrupt  society,  such  a 
type  became  changed.  Yet  amid  the  recklessness  of  its  voluptuousness,  the  old  Roman  strength 
flashed  out  at  times.  No  Christian  in  the  martyrologies  shewed  more  courage  than  the  harlot 
Epicharis,  when  put  to  the  torture  for  refusing  to  reveal  the  names  of  her  fellow-conspii-ators 
against  Nero.  Yet  her  life  had  been  one  of  the  wildest  sensuous  abandon,  as  she  looked  to  no 
Heaven  to  encourage  her  on  the  rack.  Messalina's  husband,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  seemed 
to  combine  every  vice  and  weakness  in  his  ill-omened  name). 

TT^WO  sides  to  a  stoxy  !     One  of  mine 
J-      Points  the  lash  of  each  poisoned  line 
In  the  famous  Sixth  Satire,  our  sex's  shame 
Pilloried  in  Messalina's  name. 
Smooth  flows  the  verse,  and  the  angry  muse 
Rich  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  stews, 
Lingers  each  phase  of  vice  to  tell, 
Loving  the  task  of  libel  well  ! 


Who  knows  not  the  picture  Aquinas  paints  1 
I  mean  the  Satirist's,  not  the  Saint's — 
The  palace  left  at  the  midnight  hour 
The  orgies  in  lewd  Lysisca's  bower — 
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Whose  reckless  revels  the  breasts  behold 
That  bore  Britannicus,  decked  with  gold — 
The  foul  life's  license  of  lust  and  wine — 
His  tale  which  the  world  has  heard  :  hear  mine. 


"  /  was  no  empress,"  not  mine  the  praise, 

"  Boin  in  the  purple  ''  of  Rome's  last  days. 

To  cringe  to  eunuch  and  slave  and  fret 

In  a  prison  of  courtly  etiquette  ! 

But  a  Roman  woman  whose  grandsire  died 

As  he  fought  and  revelled  at  Sulla's  side — 

Not  more  his  heiress  in  name  and  land, 

Than  in  })assionate  heart  and  strong  right  hand 

In  strength  of  the  ancient  Roman  stamp, 
That  swam  the  Tiber  from  Tarquin's  camp  ; 
Perhaps  in  courage  to  match  that  one 
Who  saved  the  city  and  doomed  her  son  ; 
Or  her  who  wept  not  her  jewels  twain 
Lavished  and  lost  for  Rome  in  vain — 
Unmov^ed  in  her  love's  imperial  pride. 
When  Freedom  perished  and  Gracchus  died. 

Or  well  content  with  a  calmer  life, 
The  sweet  home-ways  of  the  Roman  wife — 
To  spin  the  wool  by  the  household  fii'e. 
While  her  boys  are  piling  the  pine  logs  higher. 
At  the  hour  of  rest,  when  the  day  fulfils, 
And  the  sun  is  low  on  the  Sabine  hills, 
Such  scenes,  such  joys  our  Rome  had  then, 
For  the  mothers  are  mates  of  her  bravest  men  ! 


Even  / — had  it  pleased  the  gods  above, 
The  sort  of  woman  that  heroes  love — 
Good  to  be  joined  as  gold  with  gold 
Pure  with  the  strong  and  brave  with  bold. 
Proud  of  a  heart  whose  worth  she  knew — 
Giving  in  pledge  of  true  love,  true — 
And  for  love  like  this,  be  sure  my  own 
With  mutual  fires  as  bright  had  shone. 


What  sort  of  hero  was  mine  to  mate  ] 
What  sort  of  Caesar  bestowed  by  fate  ] 
Bold  with  grammarians  war  to  wage, 
Skilled  in  the  lore  of  Numa's  age. 
With  whom  both  folly  and  cowardice  came, 
A  double  curse  to  the  Claudian  name, 
Yet  worse  to  me  whom  ill-fortune  gave, 
To  a  freedman's  client,  a  eunuch's  slave  ! 
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Small  joy  had  I  in  my  place  of  pride, 
Though  to  empire  wed  as  the  world  is  wide — 
Though  where  I  passed,  to  my  service  vowed, 
Thirty  legions  their  eagles  bowed. 
I  could  not  bear  it — reaction  came — 
Wild  quest  of  pleasure  that  knows  not  shame, 
Such  passion-madness  as  ere  the  end, 
To  those  they  ruin  the  good  gods  sentL 

For  the  gods  ordain,  since  earth  began, 
By  perfect  conditions  the  perfect  man, 
Vice  comes  or  virtue,  good  comes  or  sin, 
From  the  world  without  to  the  world  within. 
Life's /orm  may  vary,  itself  the  same — 
Cornelia's  pride,  Messalina's  shame — 
Through  all  vvhose  passion,  condemn  who  will, 
Some  voice  of  womanhood  pleadeth  still. 
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BY  DANIEL  CLARK,  M.D.,  TORONTO. 


I  HAVE  not  consulted  my  diction- 
ary, in  this  my  extremity,  for  a 
definition,  but  I  shall  pronounce  a 
quack  to  be  one  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not,  and  with  characteristic 
cunning  hides  what  he  is.  This  masque 
is  not  confined  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, although  in  the  garb  of  a  medi- 
cine man  he  can  pi*etend  to  know  all 
about  diseases  and  their  remedies  with 
less  chance  of  discovery  than  is  possible 
in  any  other  walk  of  life.  Assumption 
and  imperturbable  effrontery  will  go 
far  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  practice 
of  medicine,  which  is  surrounded  by 
80  many  uncertainties  in  respect  to  dis- 
eases and  their  remedies.  Here  ignor- 
ance can  revel  without  much  fear  of 
detection.  Every  recovery  is  a  miracle 
of  skill  if  the  patient  should  happen  to 
be  under  the  care  of  a  '  natural-born  ' 
dispenser  of  medicine,  or  applier  of 
charms.     No  ignorant  pretender  can 


open  his  mouth  among  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession  without  betraying 
his  ignorance,  and  at  once  being  rele- 
gated to  a  sphere  more  congenial  to  his 
mental  capacity.  Even  the  religious 
quack,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  extre- 
mist, sensationalist,  or  revivalist,  may 
wear  a  mask  to  deceive,  but  every 
word  he  utters,  or  every  doctrine  he 
'  wrestles  '  with,  shows  the  quack,  who 
may  even  be  a  sincere  self-trickster,  in 
gauging  his  vocation  and  his  powers. 
He  puts  on  a  long  face  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  consistent  character,  but 
what  comes  out  of  his  mouth  condemns 
him. 

Every  city,  town,  and  village  is  full 
of  ignorant  pretenders  to  medical  lore 
and  skill.  To  tickle  the  public  ear 
and  extract  money  from  willing  dupes, 
many  devices  are  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  become  fashionable 
among  the  medical  guerillas  to  publish 
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a  taking  l)Ook,  with  a  stai'tling  title, 
having  reference  to  si)eci:U  diseases. 
Some  of  these  empirics  have  a  good 
deal  of  acuteness,  and  being  educated 
can  write  a  taking  '  Medical  Adviser ' 
or  '  Domestic  Medicine,'  full  of  innuen- 
dos  about  the  cure  of  obscure  diseases ; 
but  the  most  of  them  can  scarcely 
write  their  own  names,  much  less  com- 
pose a  literary  and  medical  monograph. 
Such,  however,  employ  some  medical 
sci-ibbler  to  get  up  a  volume  to  order. 
These  productions  are  highly  sensa- 
tional, and  intended  to  frighten  invalids 
to  rush  to  the  authors  or  publishers 
for  relief.  Every  page  is  full  of  ab- 
surdities, ignorance,  and  assurance ; 
save  when  the  text  is  pirated  bodily 
from  the  writing.s  of  some  educated 
physician.  Some  weeks  ago  I  had  sent 
to  me  a  pamphlet  fi'om  Montreal  in 
which  were  copious  quotations  from 
one  of  my  annual  reports.  Some  of 
these  individuals  assume  the  names  of 
distinguished  men  ;  others  appropriate 
the  prescriptions  of  respectable  practi- 
tioners as  their  own,  and  pretend  that 
remedies  which  were  intended  for  one 
class  of  diseases  can  cure  all.  It  is  in 
order  then  to  steal  the  reported  cures 
of  cases  in  medical  journals  and  manu- 
factui'e  others  sufficiently  marvellous 
to  approach  the  supernatural.  For 
instance,  such  will  use  Lallemand's 
reports  of  cases  in  letter  and  words, 
and,  presuming  on  the  ignoi-ance  of  the 
reader,  will  attribute  the  cures  as  be- 
ing due  to  their  wonderful  remedies. 
At  this  hour  there  is  travelling  in  On- 
tario a  licensed  charlatan  who  placards 
on  the  fences,  gates,  and  barns  of  the 
back  townships  and  villages,  that  he 
is  'the  greatest  physician  of  the  age.' 
He  puts  in  largest  type,  with  orna- 
mental headings,  a  list  of  diplomas 
and  licenses,  which  strike  with  aston- 
ishment the  unsophisticated  rustic  and 
his  wife.  He  can  intuitively  tell  what 
is  the  matter  with  a  patient  the  mo- 
ment he  casts  his  eye  on  him.  He 
then  recounts  to  the  invalid  in  cun- 
ning generalities  the  feelings  which  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  common  to 


many  diseases.  This  strikes  the  patient 
as  a  sort  of  heaven-born  intuition,  and 
none  but  a  genius  of  no  common  order 
could  thus  recount  his  woes  and  pains 
at  once.  He  prescribes  his  nostrums 
with  confidence  and  faith  in  the  pa- 
tient's credulity,  and  charges  a  lordly 
fee  to  intensify  the  belief  in  the  pot- 
ency of  siich  a  costly  drug.  Were  it 
cheap  it  could  not  be  worth  much,  rea- 
sons the  victim.  He  sold  rheumatic 
belts  at  ten  dollars  each.  I  got  posses- 
sion of  one  and  found  it  contained 
nothing  but  sulphur  and  saltpetre.  It 
was  worn  around  the  loins  and  cured 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  kidney  com- 
plaints, and  dyspepsia.  This  medical 
vampyre  bled  his  victims  of  their 
hard-earned  gains  in  a  plausible 
way  that  was  astonishing  to  witness. 
His  fame  spreads  far  and  near.  Every 
gossip  sounds  his  praises.  He  coins 
money  for  a  time.  After  a  few  visits, 
and  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  medicines, 
the  chronics  find  that  his  fair  promises 
of  cure  have  been  delusive.  They  be- 
gin to  realize  that  they  have  got  into 
the  clutches  of  a  rogue,  and  that  he  has 
been  extracting  money  from  them  un- 
der false  pretences.  The  crowds  which 
thronged  his  room  in  some  village 
tavern  dwindle  down  to  the  number  of 
a  corporal's  guard.  The  victims  shame- 
facedly go  back  to  the  family  physi- 
cian, who  honestly  makes  no  promises 
of  cure,  but  uses  his  skill  to  the  best 
advantage.  '  The  greater;t  physician 
of  the  age  '  silently  steals  away  and  re- 
peats the  same  marvels  with  the  same 
pecuniary  results  in  new  fields,  until  a 
laandsome  competence  is  made,  and 
after  a  few  years,  with  a  chuckle  of 
satisfaction,  he  retires  to  enjoy  the 
harvest  reaped  from  ignorance  and 
credulity.  Experience  shows  that  one 
lesson  of  this  kind  has  no  effect  upon 
the  public,  for  each  brazen-faced  suc- 
cessor of  a  similar  type  will  gull  the 
same  neighbourhood  and  the  same  pa- 
tients with  equal  facility  to  that  of  the 
first.  The  lessons  which  affect  the 
pocket  often  have  a  telling  and  lasting 
effect,  but  medical  quackery  is  an  ex- 
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ception  to  that  rule.  I  liave  often 
heard  tliese  charsicters  spoken  of  as 
'  natural-born  doctors. ' 

One  of  these  '  natural-born  '  medical 
men  was  a  Morris  Taylor,  of  Texas, 
who  was  brought  before  a  Recorder's 
Court,  only  a  sliort  time  ago,  accused 
of  having  administered  poison  to  Mary 
Ann  Tolden  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Thomas  Fish,  a  Ijrother  pi-actitioner, 
and  of  sal)le  hue,  was  called  up  as  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  '  doctor '  was  short  in 
stature,  slipshod,  hobbled  into  Court 
with  the  assistance  of  a  cane  ;  had  a 
small  head,  scant  of  wool,  Solferino 
eyes,  mouth  cut  bias  (so  says  the  re- 
cord), and  the  look  of  one  who  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  The  '  doctor  ' 
hobbled  up  to  the  stand  and  proceeded 
t(f  answer  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  Court  in  this  manner  : 

By  the  Court. — What  is  your  name  ? 

'Dr:  F.—T>v.  Thomas  Fish. 

Court.  — What  is  your  trade  1  What 
do  you  do  for  a  living  ? 

'Z>r.'  F. — Ise  a  doctor — -er  tissian 
(physician). 

Coitrt.  —  Under  what  school  of  medi- 
cine did  you  study  ? 

'Dr.'  F.—Rey  !  Didn't  study  at  all. 
Cum  into  the  wurl'  a  doctor.  Was 
born  a  doctor.  You  see,  boss,  I  cures 
people  wid  dis  yere  han',  disyere  right 
han'.  I  jes  puts  it  on  'em,  and  does  a 
little  summen  to  'em  and  dey  gets 
well ;  I  does.  I  was  worth  m6re  ter 
my  old  masser  dan  all  the  oder  niggers 
he  had.  Ise  a  doctor,  I  is.  (Here  the 
witness  surveyed  the  audience  with  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  gravity  and  importance, 
hitched  up  his  pants,  and  turned  again 
to  the  Court.) 

Court. — Do  you  know  Mary  Ann 
Tolden  1  If  you  do,  state  what  was 
her  condition  when  you  saw  her  Sun- 
day or  Monday  last  ? 

'Dr.'  F. — I  knows  her.  Well,  l^oss, 
you  know,  last  Sunday  or  Monday,  I 
disremomber  which,  I  was  called  iit 
'fessionally  to  see  de  young  lady.  I 
found  her  in  'vulsions  and  'plaining  of 
things  wurrien  'bout  her  heart.  Says 
3 


r,  '  Mary  Ann,  what's  the  matter  1 ' 
Says  .she, '  Doctor,  I  feel  things  wurkin' 
round  my  heart.'  I  put  this  here  right 
han'  on  hei'  and  she  got  still.  I  saw 
her  sorter  swelled  out,  and  icAt  things 
a  wurkin'  round  in  dere — I  knowed 
she  mus'  have  some  varmint  in  dere. 
So  I  give  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  milk, 
and  den  I  took  a  speckled  chicken — a 
real  natural  chicken  — and  cut  it  open 
and  put  it  on  her  right  side,  je.s'  over 
whar  de  heart  beats.  I  kep'  it  dere 
for  some  time,  maybe  half-hour.  De 
treatment  fetched  'em  out ;  cured  her 

f'ltiirt.  —  Have  you  a  license  to  prac- 
tise medicine  ? 

'hr.'  F. — Yes,  sir!  (Here  witness 
produced  a  City  Licen.se,  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  authorizing  him  to  carry  on 
the  occupation  of  a  physician.) 

Court. — Can  you  read? 

'Dr.'  F.  —  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  need  ter. 
I'se  de  sebenth  son  of  de  sebenth  son. 
My  nollige  was  born  wid  me. 

Court. — Have  you  a  license  from 
the  County  Board  of  Physicians  % 

'Dr.'  F  —No,  sir  !  What  for  I  want 
to  go  to  dem  for  1  I'se  a  doctor,  I  i.s. 
I  cures  people  wid  my  han' — my  right 
han'.  I  don't  give  no  doctor's  stuif. 
(Here  the  witness  looked  disgusted,  as 
though  to  insinuate  that  to  go  before 
the  common  board  were  a  great  insult. ) 

Court. — Do  you  get  pay  for  your 
visits  and  doctoring  X 

'  Dr.'  i^.— Pay  %  pay  ?  In  course  1 
does.  I'se  no  fool,  I  ain't.  I'm  a  doc- 
tor, I  is.  Course  I  gets  pay.  I  charges 
'em  $25  for  every  case,  and  I  makes 
'eui  pay  me,  I  does.  I'se  a  doctor, 
lis.' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  an  ignorant 
man  who  candidly  believed  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  divine  al}hilui> 
which  gave  him  an  inspiration  to  know 
diseases  and  cure  them.  The  masses 
of  the  jiublic  possess  the  idea  that  on 
account  of  certain  aptitudes,  many  un- 
taught men  and  women  know  more 
about  the  practice  of  medicine  than  do 
those  who  make  it  a  lifetime  study. 
There  is   sufficient  truth  to  pass  cur- 
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rent  in  the  opinion  that  talent  for  cer- 
tain professions  goes  far  to  insure  suc- 
cess, and  tlie  designing  knave  knows 
well  how  to  cultivate  this  partial  truth 
to  his  own  advantage. 

It  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at  that  all 
kinds  of  nostrums  were  used  and  be- 
lieved in  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
The  masses  were  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous. They  were  emerging  out  of  the 
darkness  of  superstition,  but  had  not 
got  into  the  sunlight ;  nor  have  their 
children  yet  reached  a  point  at  which 
they  can  see  through  all  the  wiles  and 
the  cunning  of  medical  impostors. 
Such  flourish  and  grow  rich  on  the 
misplaced  confidence  of  the  public.  In 
olden  times  the  history  of  quackery 
shows  that  the  man  who  had  the  most 
assurance — promised  the  most — and 
who  possessed  good  personal  address, 
was  sure  to  succeed  in  gulling  the 
public  to  have  faith  in  his  nostrums. 
Printing,  engraving,  and  advertising 
had  not  reached  that  perfection  they 
have  at  present.  The  patent  medicine 
men  could  not  use  that  potency  in  ])ic- 
tures  to  catch  the  vulgar  eye.  They 
could  not  show,  in  all  the  horrors  of 
wood-cuts,  duplicates  of  the  same  man 
with  a  face  full  of  loathsome  sores, 
and  alongside,  in  striking  contrast,  a 
countenance  smooth  and  healthful  in 
appearance  as  that  of  a  ruddy  child. 
The  '  Anti-Scorbutic  Pills '  brought 
about  the  wondrous  change.  The  an- 
cients fcould  not  give,  in  all  the  defin- 
iteness  of  wood  and  steel  cuts,  the 
pinched-up  and  agonized  featuies  of 
a  hollow-cheeked,  sunken-eyed,  lank 
man  writhing  in  all  the  torments  of 
dyspepsia  or  nervous  headache,  and, 
placed  near  him,  the  facial  picture  of 
the  same  '  childlike  and  bland  '  form, 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance  so 
sweet  that  it  looked  as  if  a  sunbeam 
had  settled  there,  never  to  leave  again. 
This  transformation  was  brought  about 
by  the  diligent  use  of  '  Scorum's  Tonic 
Bitters.'  Buy  them  and  live,  re- 
fuse and  die  !  Our  forefathers  could 
not  have  the  privilege  of  studying  in 
newspapers,    almanacs,  and   the    fly- 


sheets  of  magazines,  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  art  as  sliown  in  the  entrraving 
of  a  bald  head  set  gracefully  on  the 
plumpest  shoulders  of  an  otherwise 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  the  same  in 
juxtaposition  adorned  with  luxuriant 
wavy  tresses  flowing  adown  the  back 
and  reaching  to  the  ground.  This 
growth  was  bi'ought  about  by  half  a 
dozen  ai»plications  to  the  scalj)  of  the 
wonder  working  '  Curmudgeon's  Ka- 
thairon. '  It  matters  not  if  all  the  hair 
bulbs  have  disappeared  from  beneath 
the  glistening  scalp,  the  'Ti'icopherous' 
will  make  the  hair  grow  without  them. 
We  are  deeply  aifected  when  we  see 
the  array  of  chemical  appliances  needed 
to  extract  the  medical  vii-tues  of 
some  health-giving  herb.  Retorts, 
phials,  stills,  tubes,  scales,  and  books 
are  grouped  together  in  formidable 
array  on  the  title  page  of  an  almanac, 
and  in  front  of  them  is  pictured  a  ven- 
erable old  man  who  might  have  passed 
for  one  of  the  patriarchs.  So  intensely 
is  he  gazing  at  the  work  of  distilla- 
tion going  on  fi-om  a  retort  that  he 
seems  to  have  passed  all  his  weary 
pilgrimage  in  a  constant  study  of  che- 
mical processes,  seeking  to  find  out  the 
elixir  of  life.  He  must  have  found  it, 
for  above  his  head  a  winged  recording- 
angel  is  flying  through  the  air  in  flow- 
ing robes  without  hoop  skirts,  blowing 
a  trumpet  or  dinner  horn  from  whose 
expanded  throat  come  the  woi'ds  '  For 
the  healing  of  the  nations.'  Who  could 
resist  this  ai)peal  to  buy  a  remedy  that 
has  such  a  sage  discoverer,  and  such 
an  advertising  agency  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  poor  diseased  humanity  1 
Were  this  panacea  bought  and  used 
as  it  should  be,  graveyards  might  be 
padlocked  and  announced  on  the  gates 
'  to  let.'  An  Indian  is  pictured  in  an- 
other almanac  as  doing  service  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  by  nature  a  heaven-born  herbal- 
ist. By  a  sort  of  medical  apostolic 
descent  he  has  in  him  the  fluid  ex- 
tract of  all  the  medical  wisdom  which 
may  have  accumulated  and  concentra- 
ted in  his  progenitors  throughout  un- 
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told  centuries  during  the  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron  ages.  If  tliese  aborigines 
are  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes, 
it  may  be  well  not  to  mention  in  de- 
tail that  this  frontisi)iece  to  a  medical 
treatise  represents  an  Indian,  who 
must  be  a  worthy  medicine  man, 
springing  from  the  loins  of  those  who 
doctored  Asa.  Holy  writ  significantly 
says  the  result  of  the  treatment  was 
that '  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers.' 

This  Indian  is  drawn  full  sized,  with 
plumes,  war  paint,  kilt,  tomahawk, 
moccasins,  and  a  bunch  of  the  precious 
healing  herb  in  his  hand.  This  medi- 
cine cleanses  the  blood  without  fail, 
and  eradicates  disease  from  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  system,  as  ferrets  do 
rats  from  their  highways,  by-ways,  and 
haunts.  It  never  fails  :  who  will  buy  ? 
The  Indian  is  supposed  to  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  medicinal  herbs.  His  inductive 
philosophy  is  concentrated  in  mental 
processes  which  enable  the  red  man  to 
have  a  sort  of  inspiration,  of  an  in- 
fallible kind,  in  unfolding  the  curative 
properties  of  all  the  plants  in  his  na- 
tive haunts.  Like  a  poet  he  is  born 
thus,  not  made.  That  is  the  only  ra- 
tional account  I  can  give  for  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  Indian  or  Arab,  African 
or  Afghan,  could  by  reason  of  this 
aboriginal  and  nomadic  life  instinc- 
tively know  diseases  and  their  i-eme- 
dies.  This  idea  is  taken  advantage  of 
to  delude  the  public  in  a  faith  in  the 
nostrums  offered  for  sale,  and  which 
may  not  contain  the  faintest  trace  of 
a  vegetable  or  herb  in  their  composi- 
tion. 

Look  at  the  medical  quacks — li- 
censed and  unlicensed — who  swarm 
on  every  hand.  Their  pills  and  mix- 
tures are  a  never-failing  source  of 
health.  They  will  cure  all  diseases 
from  nose-ache  to  toe-ache — in  all 
climates,  in  all  systems,  in  all  condi- 
tions of  mind  and  body,  and  in  all 
ages.  Is  your  blood  too  rich  1  They 
will  impoverish  it.  Is  your  blood  too 
poor'?  They  will  enrich  it.  Does 
your  liver  discharge  a  superabundance 


of  bile?     '  Ouv  '  \n\\ii  will  check  it.    Is 
the    biliary    How     scanty,    tliey     will 
increase    it.       Is   your    apj)etite    vo- 
racious or  capricious  ?     Worms,   says 
'  Our  Almanac'     Take  the    Wabash 
Pills,    and    your    appetite    will   take 
its    everlasting    flight.       Is  your  re- 
lish for  food  poor "?     Behold   my   pan- 
acea in  the  *  Great  Double- Action  Re- 
volving   Bitters  !  '     Ai-e  your  nerves 
unstrung  ?     My  '  Invigorator  '  is  the 
key   to  bring   them  into  tune.      Are 
they  in  a  horrid  state  of  tension  1  Take 
a  dose  of  our  '  Al)racadabra  '  and  they 
will  slacken  instantly.      Has  rheuma- 
tism stitfcnied  your  joints  1     A}>ply  our 
'  Lightning  Belief,'  and  if  one  bottle  do 
not   sutfice,  Imij  another,  and  keep  on 
])urchasing  until    a    cure   is   effected. 
Have    you    curvature   of    the    spine, 
brain  disease,  or   a  dislocated  joint  1 
Our  '  superinducted,   non-interrupted, 
double  insulated  galvano-electric  tele- 
phono-magnetic  battery  '  will  set  all  to 
rights  in    the  twinkling   of   an    eye. 
Does  your  neighbour  tell  you  that  you 
are  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  1 
Believe   it  at  once.     A])ply  to  us  for 
relief.     We  will  rescue  you  from  the 
jaws  of   death   by   the  api)lication  of 
our    '  Lung    Renovator. '       Is    your 
neighbourhood   afflicted  by  any  parti- 
cular   epidemic  1     Inform    us   of  the 
fact,  and  we  will  give  that  malady  and 
the    name  of  an  infallible  remedy  a 
prominent  place  in  our  '  Almanac,'  for 
particular    distribution   among    your 
afflicted.     We  do  it  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.      Our  pecuniary  gains  are 
small,  but  our  great  reward  will  be  in 
a  world    to   come.      Doctors  of  high 
degree,  clergymen  of  good  repute,  pro- 
minent citizens  who  lie  not,  invalids 
who  have  been  at  death's  door  with 
their  hands   on    the    latch,    chemists 
who  have    analysed  its  wondrous  rc;- 
medial  virtues.  Queens,  Kings,    Em- 
perors,   and    Mikadoes — all  have    ex- 
tolled its  miraculous  power  to  raise  af- 
flicted humanity  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave,    and     enalile    it    to    laugh    at 
death.     The  High  and  Mighty  of  the 
earth  have  showered,  in  rich  jirofusion, 
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honours  and  dignities  on  the  discov- 
erer.    Copies  of  addresses,  diplomas, 
certificates,  and  medals  are  seen  in  our 
almanacs.      What    poor    invalid — ho- 
ping against  hope — could   resist   such 
cumulative   evidence  as  this?     Here 
is  hope  to  the  despairing  ;  go  and  buy. 
Another  trick    of  patent  medicine 
men  is   to   give    a   striking  name  to 
their  medicines.      There  is  something 
fasonating  in  a  drug  that  has  bottled 
up  in   it  electricity  in  a   tiiiid  state, 
and   is    called    '  Electric    Oil,'    or   in 
an  ointment  that  has  laid  away  in  it 
magnetism,   and   which    goes    by  the 
taking  appellation  of  '  Magnetic  Oint- 
ment.'  A  '  Lightning  Pain  Destroyer' 
should    make    short    work    with   any 
disease,  and  a  '  Radical  Specific  Disease 
Exterminator'  needs  only  to  be  spoken 
of  in   the  same  room  with  a  patient 
to  put  to  everlasting  flight  the  most 
obdurate  bodily  infirmities.     In  news- 
paper advertisements  the  account  of 
these  drugs  is  preceded  by  some  in- 
teresting or  startling  information  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  catch  the  reader's 
eye.     It  may  be  a  description  of  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  or  a  phe- 
nomenon of  nature,  like  a  two-headed 
calf;  or  a   strange  appearance  in  the 
starry  heavens  ;  or  a  sea-serpent  seen 
by   reliable   witnesses  ;    or  a  curious 
physiological   fact  of   intei'est ;    or  a 
funny  anecdote  ;    but  all  these  pai-a- 
graphs  end  with  a  recommendation  to 
buy  some  disease  exterminator.       So 
badly   sold   is  the  reader  with    such 
passages  that  he  almost  instinctively 
glances  at  the  end  of  them  first,  lest 
he  may  be   deceived   by   the  cunning 
advertiser. 

The  shrewd  medicine  manufactui-er 
and  vendor  knows  that  however 
worthless  his  drugs  may  be,  a  fortune 
is  made  by  making  them  popular  for 
even  a  shoi-t  time.  If  he  has,  say,  only 
$5,000  at  his  disposal,  he  can,  with  this 
sum,  advertise  his  wares  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  newspapers  through- 
out the  country.  Astounding  certifi- 
cates of  cures  must  be  circulated 
widely  among  the  masses  to  attract 


I  attention.  By  this  means  about  fifty 
millions  of  people  can  be  reached  on 
I  this  continent.  If  one  in  every 
twenty  of  the  poi)ulation  can  be 
coaxed  into  buying  /or  trial  one  box  of 
25  cent  pills — worth  '.^  cents ;  or  a 
bottle  of  medicine  sold  at  a  dollar — 
worth  10  cents,  a  fortune  is  made  did 
the  sale  of  the  nostrum  stop  here. 
It  is  only  a  simple  sum  in  multiplica- 
tion to  calculate  that  a  much  smaller 
sale  than  that  supposed  would  en- 
sure a  handsome  return.  The  drug 
may  pass  into  forgetfulness,  but  its 
successor  will  gain  ecpial,  and  it  may 
be  greater,  popularity,  if  lying  and 
fraud  can  pass  unchallenged  among 
the  people  in  a  similar  way. 

The  man  who   advertises  as  '  The 
Retix-ed  Clergyman  '  is  a  transparent 
fi'aud.     He  has  often  been  found  out, 
but  he  moves  his  greatness  to  another 
city  and  tries  again.      His  method  of 
operation  is  to  publish   that   he    has 
been  a  missionary  in  India  for  many 
years,  and  there  found  out  from  the 
natives    a  secret    cure    for   consump- 
tion, or  cancer,  or  some  other  intract- 
able disease.      He  will,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  send   the   recipe  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to    benefit  from  it. 
This  looks  so   plausibly  genuine  that 
tens  of  thousands  send  for  it.     In  due 
time    the    secret    jjrescription    comes, 
and  is  found  to  contain  the  names  of 
a  number  of  well  known  drugs  which 
may  be  harmless  in  themselves.  Among 
them  is  one  designated   by   a  strange 
name,    and    is    not    known    by  any 
pharmacist.       In   fact,    the    so-called 
drug  has   no    existence.     The    rogxie 
states  in  the  circular  sent,  that  if  all 
or   any    of   the    remedies    mentioned 
cannot  be  furnished  by  druggists,  he 
will  send  the   medicine   on   receipt  of 
five  dollars.      Here  is  where  the  fraud 
is    found    and    where    '  The    Retired 
Clergyman  '  pockets  the  money  of  his 
du])es.      Common  remedies  are  sent, 
and  these  are  furnished   by  druggists 
at  a  small  cost.   The  '  Fellow  Sufi'erer  ' 
is    only    another   form    of    the  same 
fraud.     This  man  has  been  afflicted 
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for  years.  All  the  medical  men  in  the 
country  failed  to  cure  him,  but  at  last, 
providentially,  he  found  an  infallible 
remedy,  the  secret  of  which  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  inclosing  postage 
stamps. 

To  give  dignity  and  authority  to 
any  medicine  man  who  tries  this  con- 
fidence dodge,  he  issues  his  medicines 
from  'The  Humanitarian  Association,' 
or  '  The  College  of  Physicians,'  or 
^The  Pharmaceutical  Society.'  There 
is  an  appearance  of  genuineness  about 
a  high-sounding  title  like  one  of 
these,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  originator 
knows  no  more  about  medicine  and  its 
effects  than  he  does  about  Sanscrit.  All 
are  uneducated  charlatans,  and  those 
who  are  led  to  believe  their  assertions 
will  be  terribly  deceived.  The  velvety 
cat's  paw,  with  treacherous  claws  be- 
neath, is  seen  in  such  an  announce- 
ment as  this  :  '  An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice,  having  had  placed 
in  his  hands,  by  an  East  Indian  mis- 
sionary, the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  consumption,  bron- 
chitis, catarrh,  asthma,  and  all  tlu-oat 
and  lung  affections,  also  a  positive 
and  radical  cure  for  nervous  debility 
and  all  nervous  complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt 
it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  i\ctuated  by  this 
motive,  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I  will  send  this  recipe  free 
of  charge  to  all  who  may  desire  it.' 

About  three  years  ago,  a  cure  for 
cancer  was  said  to  have  been  found  in 
a  South  American  herb  called  Cundu- 
rango.  A  United  States  consul  had 
got  the  secret  from  the  natives.  It 
was  lauded  to  the  skies  by  a  number 
of  leading  newspapers,  and  even  a  few 
medical  journals  were  taken  in.  A 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
wrote  of  its  efficacy.  At  first  the 
wonderful  plant  sold  at  five  dollars  an 
ounce,  but  finally  came  down  to  one 
■dollar  an  ounce.  The  cancer-stricken 
bought  it  in  large  quantities,  expect- 


ing relief.  The  herb  grew  luxuriantly 
on  the  Pacific  Slopes,  and  for  about  a 
year  it  was  imported  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  cunning  consul  and  his 
fellow-operators.  Fabulous  sums  were 
realized  out  of  its  sale.  But  the  con- 
fiding victims  of  this  swindle  soon 
dwindled  down  after  its  uselessness 
had  been  tested  in  the  cancer  wards  of 
large  hospitals.  Like  the  pedler's 
razors,  it  was  imported  only  to  sell — 
not  for  service  ;  seeing  it  had  no  more 
curative  properties  than  a  bundle  of 
hay.  The  number  of  people  afflicted 
with  cancer  is  very  large,  and  any 
presumed  remedy  for  this  intractable 
disease  is  bought  with  avidity.  Many 
people  having  harmless  tumours,  ima- 
gine that  these  may  turn  to  cancer, 
and  also  invest  in  the  herb. 

It  is  astonishing  in  this  day  of 
learning  how  many  fortunes  are  made 
out  of  all  kinds  of  nostrums.  Aloes  and 
sour  Ijeer  are  dignified  ))y  the  name  of 
'  Yoman's  Vinegar  Bitters,'  and  this 
abominable  mixture  is  said  to  be  '  a 
sovereign  balm '  for  every  ailment. 
To  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  temperance 
people,  the  almanacs  which  record 
its  many  virtues  declare  the  fact  that 
this  vile  decoction  contains  no  alcohol. 
'  Tomkins'  Electric  Oil,'  which  must 
be  bottled  lightning,  is  never  failing, 
both  internally  and  externally.  One 
bottle  will  drive  away,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  '  crick  in  the  back,'  as  well  as  con- 
sumption and  its  allies,  cure  wounds 
and  '  any  painful  or  harrassing  dis- 
order,' however  different  in  condition 
or  intensity.  It  may  fairly  be  asked 
by  the  sagacious  inventor  why  any 
sane  person  could  refuse  to  pay  the 
paltry  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for 
such  a  boon. 

'  Flipp's  Cocoa,'  liberally  taken,  will 
do  wonders  in  its  way.  If  taken 
without  stint  it  will  build  iip  the  con- 
stitution so  strongly,  and  fortify  each 
part  with  such  skill,  that  doctors  will 
become  as  scarce  as  feathers  from  an 
angel's  wing. 

Were  it  not  so  serious  a  matter,  one 
is  apt  to  smile  at  the  assumption  of 
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power,  presumably  by  deputation,  of 
the  '  Gospel  Health  Movement'  It  is 
intended  to  seize  upon  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  the  public.  The 
apparently  artless  simplicity  of  the 
movement  is  refreshing.  It  is  set 
forth  in  the  Toronto  dailies  as  follows : 
'  All  persons  who  have  no  faith  in 
"  curious  arts  "  can  be  saved  today 
from  "  all  manner  of  sickness  and 
diseases  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Christ.  No  Christian  man 
dare  doubt.  All  men  need  to  investi- 
gate. Christians  read — Rom.  xiv.  2 ; 
Eze.  xlvii.  1 2  ;  Rev.  xxii.  2.  Sceptics 
read — Acts  xiii.  41  ;  Matt.  xi.  25  ; 
Prov.  xiv.  5.  Abundance  of  proof  at 
this  office.'  This  appeal  to  saint  and 
sinner  ought  to  bring  forth  fruit  to 
such  an  adroit  Biblical  commentator. 
This  attempt  at  playing  upon  the  reli- 
gious credulity  of  the  public  lacks  the 
earnestness  of  Pastor  Christopher 
Blumhardt,  who  has  a  curative  estab- 
lishment in  the  Black  Forest,  Ger- 
many. He  treats  all  diseases  by 
faith  and  prayer  instead  of  medicine. 
This  institute  had  been  a  bankrupt 
water-cure  asylum,  but  the  gambling 
and  dancing  salov  was  turned  into  a 
chapel.  The  house  holds  about  160 
patients — many  recovering  because  of 
the  excellent  climate,  regular  and  well- 
cooked  meals,  and  early  hours.  The 
pastor  does  not  deny  the  efficacy  of 
medicine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has 
much  greater  reliance  on  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  being  fidly  convinced  from 
his  own  experience,  which  was  great, 
that  diseases  could  be  cured  by  prayer 
and  faith.  He  states  that  some  won- 
derful cases  have  been  cured  by  direct 
Divine  interposition  in  answer  to  his 
petitions. 

Dorothea  Trudel,  an  ignorant  coun- 
try damsel,  living  on  the  lianks  of  Lake 
Zurich,  cured  whole  neighbourhoods 
by  her  prayers.  The  sick  flocked  to 
her  by  thousands.  It  is  unaccount- 
able that  she  died  in  1862.  I  suppose 
she  was  like  a  finger  post,  in  being  a 
usual  medium  to  show  the  way,  but 
did  not  walk  therein  herself. 


The  newspapers  inform  us  every  day 
how  popular  the  so-called  religious 
physician  has  become  on  this  conti- 
nent. Joel  Mayn,  of  Wisconsin, 
preaches  on  Sundays  and  at  any  other 
opportune  time,  cures  all  diseases  by 
laying  on  of  hands.  He  is  followed 
by  crowds  of  his  admirers  from  place 
to  place,  who  declare  he  has  marvel- 
lous powers.  A  party  of  fanatics  in 
Mirable,  Missouri,  account  for  all 
diseases  by  devilish  possession.  Cast 
out  the  demon  and  the  disease  is  gone. 
They  tried  their  incantations  on  a  ty- 
phoid patient,  but  '  the  master  of  the 
house  '  was  too  strong  for  them — he 
had  a  large  funerah 

A  man  in  Alabama  makes  a  salve 
under  divine  guidance.  Each  box — 
price  twenty-tive  cents — is  set  apart 
by  the  composer  under  the  auspices 
of  a  general  prayer ;  but  by  paying 
fifty  cents  for  a  box  a  prayer  for  a 
special  case  will  be  given  with  it. 
These  special  prayers  are  said  to  make 
the  salve  doubly  effective. 

Such  impositions  pay  well.  Fools 
are  not  ail  dead  yet.  In  the  London 
Review  of  January,  1862,  we  have  an 
account  of  some  of  the  deceptions 
practised  in  Europe  upon  the  willing 
dupes.  Fortunes  have  been  made  out 
of  these  well-planned  schemes,  which 
succeed  in  playing  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  victims.  Gne  of  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  '  Medicinal  Arabian 
Quilt,'  wherein,  we  are  told,  is  infused 
a  salutary  composition  of  eastern  veg- 
etables, and,  by  being  wrapped  up  in 
that  quilt,  sufferers  under  all  kinds  of 
diseases  were  to  find  speedy  relief. 
The  inventor  of  the  quilt  arrangement 
also  made  a  paper  cap  (foolscap )  for  the 
constant  wear  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  catch  cold  (in  the  head  I  j^resume). 
It  likewise  refreshed  the  memory  of 
the  studious,  and  was  so  curiously  con- 
trived that  gentlemen  could  wear  it 
under  their  hats,  or  ladies  under  their 
bonnets.  These  remedies  were  sought 
for  by  the  educated  as  well  as  the  ig- 
norant, and  by  the  rich  and  poor 
alike. 
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A  few  days  ago,  a  clairvoyant  in  a 
Canadian  city  sent  me  a  printed  cir- 
cular of  her  exploits.  She  cures  all 
diseases,  and  many  who  have  been 
afflicted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  her 
manipulations.  8he  cures  the  worst 
cases  of  tooth-ache  in  eight  minutes, 
extracts  corns,  removes  felons  at  a 
glance,  restores  youth  in  old  age,  and 
drives  cancer  away  as  if  by  magic. 
This  wonderful  faculty  insures  crowds 
of  dupes  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  love  sick  swain  and  lan- 
guishing maiden  find  in  her  a  solace. 
She  can  tell  your  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties at  a  glance,  and  bring  a  speedy 
remedy.  She  can  inform  you  about 
your  friends  who  are  absent,  which 
might  prove  very  awkward  to  your 
friends,  not  w^ishing  to  be  inter- 
viewed in  any  unknown  and  weird- 
like way.  She  is  woi'th  a  whole  corps 
of  Toronto  detectives  in  giving  infor- 
mation about  any  articles  or  money 
that  may  be  lost  or  stolen.  She  brings 
all  the  secrets  of  sweethearts  to  view 
by  imparting  any  knowledge  they  may 
desire  in  revealing  the  indentions  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  concerned. 
By  this  invaluable  jjrescience,  early 
prosecutions  for  Vjreaches  of  promise  or 
of  afl:ections  might  be  instituted,  and 
thus  prevent  many  harrowing  scenes 
during  the  final  act  of  such  serio-comic 
social  representations.  It  does  her 
heart  infinite  credit  to  know  that  no 
timidity  or  reticence  prevents  her 
saying  that,  from  her  early  childhood, 
she  has  manifested  these  prophetic 
powers  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most 
experienced  and  philosophic  persons  of 
the  age,  who  have  consulted  her  dur- 
ing her  extensive  travels,  have  ac- 
knowledged and  pronounced  her  to  be 
the  most  successful  foreteller  of  events 
that  has  ever  come  before  the  public. 
There  is  no  relation  of  man  to  him- 
self— to  earth — to  heaven — or  to  any 
other  place,  which  she  is  not  able  to  de- 
sci'ibe,  and  to  point  out  how  such  rela- 
tionships can  be  made  conducive  to 
man's  happiness.  Such  wonderful  visi- 


tants are  rare  on  this  terrestrial  ball, 
Vjut  so  transcendent  are  their  faculties, 
acquirements,  and  talents,  that  earth's 
wisest  men  may  '  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires'  in  her  august  presence.  In  proof 
of  her  position,  she  cites  the  work 
of  her  compeers  and  co-labourers  out 
of  the  vasty  deep  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  shows  it  can  repeat  itself 
with  ever  increasing  intensity  in  her 
person  and  powers.  Who  could  resist 
investing  twenty-five  cents  in  consult- 
ing a  seer  who  can  boast  a  lineage  like 
that  of  the  following  1 

'  We  read  that  Joseph  interpreted 
Pharaoh's  two  dreams  and  truthfully 
predicted  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
the  seven  years  of  famine  in  Egypt. 
However,  it  is  questionable  with  many, 
whether  a  person  can  tell  another's 
mind,  relate  the  past,  or  reveal  the 
future. 

'  The  history  of  the  most  notable 
individuals  of  the  past  leads  us  to  infer 
that  there  have  been  true  prophets, 
true  intrepreters,  true  sibyls,  true 
soothsayers  and  clairvoyants,  who  are 
peculiarly  gifted  to  unerringly  foretell 
both  great  and  quite  ordinary  eveiits, 
under  what  influence  they  have  divulg- 
ed most  sti-ange  things  sometimes,  we 
are  somewhat  puzzled  to  learn.  The 
aborigines  have  always  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  these  circumspect 
persons  among  their  dusky  tribes,  who 
are  thus  favoured  by  the  Gi'eat  Spirit, 
and  will  shield  them  from  all  perils 
and  avoidable  harm. 

'  Cassandra  foretold  the  taking  of 
Troy  besieged  by  the  Greeks  ;  and 
Laocoijn  the  Trojan  priest,  who  as- 
sailed the  wooden  horse  and  correctly 
anticipated  that  itwasfilled  with  armed 
men,  was  mutually  impressed  by  them 
concealed  therein,  and  foreboded  it 
meant  mischief  as  lie  hurled  his  spear 
into  its  groaning  side ;  the  youthful 
Josephine  was  informed  by  a  West 
India  fortune-teller  that  she  was  to  lie 
Empress  of  France  ;  a  French  sibyl 
informed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  if  he 
went  north  to  Moscow,  both  he  and  his 
army  would  be  mined  ;  a  Virginia  [ly- 
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thoness  told  George  Washington  dur- 
ing an  Indian  campaign  under  Gene- 
ral Braddock,  that  no  bullet  ever  cast 
should  kill  him,  which  often  came  into 
his  mind,  it  is  admitted,  as  he  faced 
the  deadly  missiles  on  many  a  field  of 
battle.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and 
Captain  John  Smith  among  the  sava- 
ges, under  the  direct  protection  of  hea- 
ven as  it  may  appear  or  actually  be, 
both  exercised  great  clairvoyant  pow- 
ers, one  over  the  ferocious  beasts,  and 
the  other  over  the  savages,  or  Poca- 
hontas, who  flew  to  the  iron-willed  and 
prostrate  captive's  deliverance  and  be- 
sought her  father  to  spare  his  life. 

'  It  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradi- 
tion and  ancient  writings  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  yEneas,  Xerxes,  and 
Julius  Cajsar,  were  all  accustomed  to 
go  and  consult  the  oracles  concerning 
what  was  about  to  transpire  either  in 
their  favour  or  against  them.  Then  the 
givers  who  pronounced  oracles  under 
the  most  formal  incantations,  were  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  as  reliable  claii'- 
voyants  are  now.  Either  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  established  seers  in  their 
vocations  of  second  sight,  by  which 
they  usually  pi-edicted  aright,  or  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  rendered  them 
popular.  Argue  and  construe  what 
they  say  as  we  will,  they  are  backed 
up  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
nearly  6,000  years,  and  their  attempts 
at  divination  are  still  in  vogue  and  re- 
garded more  e.ssential  than  ever,  it 
seems,  to  this  day  of  ours  with  its  al- 
most universal  enlightenment. 

'The  late  E.  B.  Ward  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt  of 
New  York  City,  who  were  men  of 
luck,  both  made  their  millions  of  dol- 
lars apiece  by  always  engaging  in  their 
most  important  Imsiness  transactions 
under  the  advice  and  impressions  of 
their  favourite  clairvoyants.' 

This  is  a  typical  woman  of  dozens 
in  this  Province,  who  ply  their  trade 
among  a  jjublic  supposed  to  be  en- 
lightened and  civilized. 

This  disreputable  way  of  advertis- 
ing is  not  confined   to  shams  and  pre- 


tenders.    Let  me  introduce  an  exam- 
ple in  burlesque,  but  true  in  its  essen- 
tials.     '  The  editor  of  the  Quoitsville 
Tooting  Horn  had   the  extreme  plea- 
sure of   being  present  at   a   splendid 
surgical  operation,  performed   by  Dr. 
Octavius   Ctesar,   on  an   afflicted   pa- 
tient,   who    had   sought    relief    from 
many  other  celebrated  sui-geons,  but 
in    vain.       The    operation    proved    a 
complete  success.      The  brilliant  sur- 
gery consisted  of  the  excision  of  a  part 
of  the  normal  but  inconvenient  growth 
of    the    horn-like    envelope    usually 
found  at  the  extremity   of  the  great 
toe.     The  learned  and   scientific  gen- 
tleman commenced  by  making  an  in- 
cision  into  the    north-west    angle  of 
said  outgrowth,  "  be  the  same  more  or 
less,"  and  then  continued  cutting  in  a 
crescentic  direction  across  the  obnoxi- 
ous and  protruding  part.     The  ampu- 
tated section  being  concavo-convex  on 
its  edges  and  sides,  strange  to  say,  this 
operation  was  dexterously  performed 
without  the  loss  of  a  diop  of  blood. 
We  (editorial)  cannot  say  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  endurance  of   the  pa- 
tient, across  whose  firmly-compressed 
lips  no  murmur  of  complaint  or  ex- 
clamation  of  pain  passed    during  the 
trying  ordeal,  or   the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon in  bringing  such    a    dangerous 
and  delicate  operation  to  so  successful 
an   issue.     The  paring  of  a  big  toe- 
nail   is   an    historical    event    in    the 
annals  of  surgery.     Exchanges  please 
copy,  and  send  their  accounts  to  Box 
1,0.'3S,  Quoitsville,  for  payment.' 

Here  is  another  rmxi  avii>  of  the 
same  flock,  with  only  the  pin  feathers 
on,  to  enable  us  to  classify  the;  real 
germs  of  a  brood  of  cackling  bipeds, 
who  crow  lustily  in  other  yards  be- 
sides that  of  Barnum.  '  Magnum 
Bonum,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Demarara 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  medical,  as- 
tronomical, and  hy gianiG  Receptaculum 
for  the  ti-aining  of  graduates  how  to 
climb  successfully  over  the  Pons 
Asinorum  of  medical  science  and  art, 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  public 
that  he  has  commenced  to  practise  his 
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profession  in  Hardscrabble.  His  ])re- 
vious  experience  in  the  multifarious 
departments  of  his  profession  for 
nearly  half  a  century  ;  his  uniform 
success ;  his  thoroutfh  acquaintance 
with  all  the  systems  of  medicine  in 
the  world,  past,  ]ireseut,  and  to  come  ; 
his  willingness  to  adopt  either,  or  all, 
to  suit  his  patients  ;  his  special  and 
unique  treatment  of  diseases  in  all 
parts  of  the*  human  system,  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  have  been  acquired 
by  close  study,  special  aptitude,  and 
by  supernatural  ins})iration,  as  well 
as  from  the  instruction  received  at 
the  feet  of  the  greatest  medical  savans 
of  Christendom.  He  studied  ten  yeai's 
the  etticacy  of  roots  among  the  abori- 
gines of  this  country.  His  knowledge 
of  all  recent  patent  a])pliances,  reme- 
dies, and  tests,  is  unrivalled.  His 
urbanity  of  manner,  jtoliteness,  suavi- 
ty, and  gentleness  in  dealing  with  the 
hydra-headed  afflictions  of  humanity, 
produce  salutary  eft'ects  u})on  the  most 
nervous  females.  His  aident  desire 
from  the  welling  depth  of  his  heai't  to 
benefit  his  fellow-men,  independent  of 
all  pecuniary  considerations,  has  been 
the  aim  and  object  of  his  life.  Spe- 
cial attention  given  to  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  now  raging  as  an  epidemic. 
The  pati-onage  of  an  intelligent  public 
is  respectfully  solicited.'  Of  course 
these  are  slight  extravaganzas  on 
many  of  the  efforts  of  erring  brothers, 
who  catch  the  public  ear  by  a  short 
cut,  instead  of  by  sterling  merit  and 
patient  industry,  and  thus  seek  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood,  and  at  the  same 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  ameliorate 
the  miseries  of  humanity.  These,  and 
dozens  of  other  catch-j^enny  phrases 
and  absurdities,  are  current,  having  the 
same  brand  of  duplicity,  cunning,  and 
quackery.  I  dare  not  say  these  baits, 
advertisements,  and  utterances  are 
those  of  ignorance  and  hypocrisy,  for 
many  of  these  wonderful  healei's  are 
legally  qualified  to  ])ractise,  instruct, 
and  enlighten  in  the  healing  art.  They 
cannot  deceive,  for  are  they  not  '  all 
honourable  men  V 


In  looking  over  an  original  cojty  of 
a  wo'k  on  JNIateria  Medica,  in  three 
volumes,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Silvius,  dated 
Paris,  A.  D.  1542,  and  printed  in 
Latin,  I  find  a  number  of  veiy  curious 
recipes.  On  page  30G,  liber  III,  is  a 
sacred  remedy,  about  which  not  much 
is  said.  It  is  the  '  Olenin,  Plulompho- 
rmn.''  This  oil  of  the  jjhilosophers  is 
also  called  tlje  oil  of  wisdom,  perfect 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  wonder.  It 
produces  numerous  efficacious  and 
sweet  effects  upon  the  senses  and 
understanding  of  aged  people.  It  is 
a  modified  elixir  of  life.  When  it  is 
burned,  dried,  and  reduced  into  a  fine 
state,  it  penetrates  and  touches  all  dis- 
eased ))arts.  It  consumes  all  injurious 
materials  in  the  human  body.  It 
cures  epilepsy,  paralysis,  faintness, 
nerve  diseases,'  dolorihus  frigidis,'  and 
oblivion.  Before  Di'.  Silvius,  the 
patent  medicine  men  must  '  retire  in 
disgust  and  wonder.'  They  ought  to 
extort  from  his  ashes  the  secret,  for 
if  he  could  be  made  to  blab  it  out, 
there  would  be  '  millions  in  it.' 

On  page  208  he  gives  a  remedy  for 
brain,  heart,  and  bowel  diseases,  con- 
sisting of  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
musk,  spice,  cardamoms,  ginger,  aloes, 
pepper,  and  sandal-wood.  The  cay- 
enne pepper  mixtures  of  old  No.  6, 
or  Had  way's  Ready  Relief,  could  not 
approach  the  fiery  intensity  of  this 
mixture  as  a  remedy  for  so  many  di- 
verse diseases.  He  clenches  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  their  power,  '  In 
no'inine  Dei  laisericordis.' 

The  following  is  also  a  curiosity  in 
its  way,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  tlu'ee  centuries  of  medical  study  : 
'Pearles  shall  be  beaten  very  small  and 
searced  tliorow  a  lawne  searce  ;  then 
moule  or  grinde  them  on  a  mortar  or 
marble  stone  with  rose  water,  until 
you  tinde  or  feele  no  sharpnesse  or 
sandinesse  betweene  thy  fingers,  then 
let  them  drie  in  such  a  place  where  no 
dust  can  come  at  them  ;  on  this  man- 
ner are  all  other  pretious  stonts  pre- 
pared. These, withsugarand  rose  water, 
are    made    into    Tabulates  or  Manus 
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Chrinf),  and  are  good  for  all  faint- 
nesses,  hot  agues,  heavy  fantasies  and 
imaginations.  To  take  away  haire, 
take  a  {)int  of  wine,  drowne  twenty 
green  frogs  therein,  or  as  many  as  can 
be  drowned  therein,  then  set  the  pot 
forty  daies  in  the  warme  sunne  ;  after- 
wards straine  it  thorow  a  cloth,  an- 
oint the  place  therewith  where  you 
will  take  away  the  haire.' 

There  is  on  my  desk  a  '  General 
Practice  0/  Phi/sicke,'  published  in  A. 
D.  IGn,  being  compiled  and  wrilien  by 
the  famous  and  learned  Doctour  Chrido- 
pher  fViitzuiiff,  in  the  Germa/i  tongue.' 
This  book  of  9G0  pages  and  260  odd 
years  of  age,  gives  many  wonderful 
recipes  for  all  manners  of  ailments. 
Take  the  following  as  examples  :  '  In 
the  sommer  time  when  the  sonne  is 
in  the  Lion,  thou  shalt  take  a  black 
bucke  or  hee  goate,  that  is  some  three 
or  f onre  yeares  old ;  keepe  him  by  him- 
self e  the  space  of  three  weekes,  and 
feede  him  with  nothing  else  but  these 
herbes,  as  small  age,  which  is  called 
the  hand  of  God,  parsley,  mallows, 
pimpirell,  juice  of  the  oak,  Paules  be- 
tony,  sasifrage  of  the  wall  and  such 
like  herbes  with  their  rootes  :  item 
strawberie  leaves,  bean  hulkes,  the 
lesser  branches  of  the  vine  :  give  him 
these  herbes  one  after  the  other  :  thou 
shalt  also  give  him  red  wine  to  drinke, 
but  every  third  day  give  as  much  faire 
water  as  he  is  able  to  drinke.  Now 
when  he  hath  thus  beene  fed  three 
weekes  togither,  he  shall  at  the  tirst 
full  moone  be  killed  or  stucke  ;  the 
first  bloud  shalt  thou  let  pass  away,  and 
receive  that  which  is  middlemost  or 
second ;  drie  this  in  the  sunne  until 
thou  canst  powder  it ;  or  else  if  it  can- 
not be  done  at  the  sunne,  drie  it  in 
the  oven,  and  so  reserve  it  in  some 
drie  place.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  Dr.  Sylvius  to  state 
that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  M.D.,  in  16G8, 
stole  from  tins  book  of  the  former 
many  of  his  best  i-ecipes.  A  sympa- 
thetic cure  for  the  toothache  is  one  of 
them,  and  as  decayed  molars  are  now 
in  the  fashion,  it  may  be  well  to  give 


it  and  put  dentistry  to  flight.  It  is 
as  follows  :  '  With  a  rusty  iron  nail 
raise  and  cut  the  gum  from  about  the 
tooth  till  it  bleed,  and  that  some  of 
the  blood  stick  upon  the  nail ;  then 
drive  it  into  a  wooden  beam  up  to  the 
head  ;  after  this  is  done,  you  shall 
never  have  the  toothache  in  all  your 
life.'  This  is  said  to  be  an  infallilde 
remedy.  So  the  victims  of  this  '  hell 
o'  all  diseases'  may  take  teart. 

Peter  Levens,  '  Master  of  Arts  in 
Oxford,  and  student  in  Physick  and 
Chirurgery,'  in  his  '  Pathway  to 
Health '  also  hlched  from  friend  Syl- 
vius, in  1616,  many  of  his  unique  re- 
medies without  acknowledgment.  One 
of  them  was  a  cure  for  consumption, 
which  principally  consisted  of  taking 
a  live  cock,  and  after  plucking  him 
alive  and  then  flaying  him,  he  was 
beat  to  pieces,  and  stewed  in  a  brass 
pot  with  dates,  succory,  endives,  and 
parsley  roots. 

In  an  extract  from  the  archives  of 
the  City  of  London,  is  found  a  state- 
ment of  how  our  forefathers  dealt  with 
ignorant  medical  pretenders  in  the 
13th  century.  One  instance  is  woi-thy 
of  notice  : '  One  Roger  Clark  professed 
to  be  learned  in  the  art  of  medicine, 
and  prescribed  for  a  woman  suffering 
from  fever  by  the  hanging  of  a  cex-tain 
document  round  her  neck  containing 
certain  words  which  he  stated  were  an 
antidote  to  the  disease  under  which 
she  suffered.  The  charm  did  not  work. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  the  Guildhall  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  instance  of  the  husband  of 
the  patient,  to  show  upon  what  au- 
thority he  practised  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. His  own  statement  was  suffi- 
cient to  convict  him  of  being  a  rogue 
and  an  imposter,  and  he  was  forthwith 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  a  pilloiy,  and 
and  therein  to  be  punished  for  the  of- 
fence he  had  committe<l  against  society. 
His  progress  to  the  pillory  is  thus  gra- 
phically described  :  'It  was  adjudged 
that  the  same  Eoger  Clark  should  be 
led  through  the  middle  of  the  City  with 
trumpet  and  pipes,  he  riding  on  a  horse 
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without  a  saddle  ;  the  said  parchment 
and  a  whetstone,  for  his  lies,  being 
hung  about  his  neck,  a  certain  odorous 
domestic  utensil  being  hung  before 
him  and  another  behind  him.'  The 
London  Lancet  says  :  '  The  offence 
which  Roger  Clai'k  committed  was 
venial  compared  with  some  of  the  fla- 
grant crimes  which  quacks  now-a-days 
too  frecjuently  perpetrate.  If  he  was 
righteously  punished,  how  should  we 
mete  out  punishment  to  the  harpies 
and  villains  of  our  time,  who  prey  upon 
the  weakness  and  credulity  of  the  mis- 
erable victims  who  are  attracted  by 
their  infamous  advertisements  to  place 
themselves  under  their  care.  Among 
the  people  of  fashion  in  London  quack- 
ery is  cultivated.  Can  anyone  wonder 
at  lying  advertisements,  when  it  is 
known  that  Garrick,  Lonsdale,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  were  for  awhile  the 
patients  of  Meyersbach  1  These  were 
men  of  sense  ;  but  what  is  the  intellec- 
tual state  of  our  nobility  ?  Perpetu- 
ally enslaved  by  the  novelty  of  fashion, 
however  outre,  they  acquire  a  consti- 
tutional propensity  to  imitation  in 
everything,  and  leave  their  physician 
as  they  cast  off  an  old  coat.'  In  the 
cities  of  Ontario  to-day  are  dozens  of 
such  pretenders.  I  am  credibly  in- 
foi'med  many  of  them  have  in  a  few 
years  made  a  competency.  On  enquiry 
as  to  what  class  of  society  supports 
such,  it  is  said  mostly  the  ignorant, 
but,  it  is  added,  that  no  one  could  be- 
lieve it  unless  they  were  witnesses  of 
the  fact,  how  many  of  our  intelligent, 
well-educated,  and  best  citizens  patron- 
ize them  in  a  stealthy  way. 

There  may  be  deception  through  ig- 
norance, or  it  may  exist  from  the  wilful 
delusion  of  charlatans.  The  first  of 
these  was  prevalent  in  former  times, 
when  astrology,  alchemy,  necromancy, 
and  witchcraft  had  full  sway  over  the 
myriads  of  humanity.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  stars  and  human  des- 
tiny (including  diseases)  was  so  firmly 
believed  in,  that  bitter  pex-secutions, 
ostracism  fi-om  friends  and  homes,  and 
even  martyi-dom  followed  the   denial 


of  this  dual  alliance.  Chemists  were 
pretending  to  have  found  the  Elixir  of 
Life,  which  would  give  perpetual  youth 
to  those  who  might  partake  of  it. 
Sleight-of-hand  and  optical  illusions 
were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Satan. 
The  almanacs  of  1S79  perpetuate  a 
superstition  on  their  title  pages,  in  the 
picture  of  a  nude,  well-developed  man, 
with  the  wall  of  his  bowels  cut  away, 
and  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  drawn 
in  peculiar  and  particular  relationship 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Lilly, 
'a  medicine  man'  of  1G47,  A.  D.  says 
of  these  symbols,  in  conjunction  with 
man,  '  There  is  nothing  appertaining  to  ■ 
the  life  of  man  in  this  world,  which,  in 
one  way  or  another,  hath  not  relations 
to  the  twelve  houses  ci  heaven,  and  as 
the  twelve  signs  are  aj  propriate  to  the 
particular  members  of  man's  body,  sO' 
also  do  the  twelve  houses  represent  not 
one,  but  several  parts  of  man,  but  his 
actions,  quality  of  life  and  living  ;  and 
the  curiosity  and  judgment  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  astrology  were  such  as  they 
have  allotted  to  every  house  a  parti- 
cular signification,  as  so  distinguished 
human  accidents  throughout  the  whole 
twelve  houses.' 

This  figure  of  humanity,  and  its 
various  and  grotesque  surroundings  of 
animate  and  inanimate  creation,  had 
its  origin  in  Egypt.  It  belongs  to  its 
ritual  as  found  in  the  papyri  of  the 
land  of  the  Pyramids.  Even  the 
supposed  cabalistic  R  used  in  prescrip- 
tions to  this  hour,  and  written  with  a 
dash  across  one  of  its  legs— being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  initial  letter  of  '  re- 
cipe ' — is  only  the  astronomical  sign  of 
Jupiter  (1^)  slightly  changed  in  shape. 
Names  are  often  misleading,  for  the 
lunatic  is  still  thought  to  be  periodical- 
ly affected  by  the  moon,  and  the  woi'd 
itself  pei-petuates  the  error.  Such 
mistakes  as  these  even  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  the  alllicted.  The  alchemists 
sought  for  many  centuries  to  find 
out  the  elixir  of  life,  or  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone,  in  which 
were  immortality  and  untold  liches, 
but  in  the  meantime  recommended  the 
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greatest  abominations  as  remedies  for 
•all  the  diseases  Hesh  is  heir  to  ' — from 
mummies'  dust  to  dried  toad,  from 
pickled  spider  to  the  fluid  extract  of 
bug,  and  from  snake  poison  to  flav- 
oured corruption.  Paracelsiis  has  left 
to  posterity  a  valuable  ointment  with 
'which  to  anoint,  not  the  wound,  but 
the  instrument  inflicting  it :  *  Take 
of  moss  grown  on  the  head  of  a  thing 
which  has  been  hanged  and  left  in  the 
air,  of  real  mummy,  of  human  blood 
still  warm,  each  one  an  ounce  ;  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  turpentine  three  ounces. 
Mix  well  and  anoint  the  sword  or 
other  instrument  with  it.'  An  appli- 
cation of  this  to  the  weapon  which  in- 
flicted a  wound  cured  it  in  a  sort  of 
vicarious  way.  Kircher,  of  last  century, 
had  a  method  which  the  marvel-work- 
ing electro-therapeutics  might  learn 
a  lesson  from,  and  have  the  invention 
patented.  It  is  ingenious,  novel,  and 
startling,  qualities  which  give  great 
leverage  towards  a  success  in  medicine. 
He  applied  a  poultice  of  iron-filings  op- 
posite the  part  aff'ected,  and  gave  to  the 
attiicted,  internally,  groiind  or  granula- 
ted magnetic  iron,  a  scruple  every  two 
hours.  The  modus  operandi  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  that  when  those  metallic 
ingredients  came  near  to  each  other 
an  influence  was  engendered  of  so 
potent  a  nature  that  a  cure  was  im- 
mediately effected.  The  faith  in  this 
novel  remedy  was  so  great  that  a  pat- 
ent medicine  almanac  could  be  filled 
with  testimonials  of  its  startling  cures, 
in  any  locality  where  it  was  used.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Secretary  to  Charles 
I.,  tells  us  how  much  confidence  that 
gay  king  liad  in  so-called  '  sympathe- 
tic powders,'  and  how  efiicacious  they 
•were  as  cures  and  antidotes.  These 
powders  were  not  taken  as  medicine, 
nor  applied  to  parts  affected,  but  they 
were  mixed  in  the  blood  of  wounds, 
or  in  the  discharges,  and  by  a  .sort  of 
spiritual  reflex  influence  the  sick  re- 
covered. 

In  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  one  of  these 
-practices  : 


'  But  she  has  ta'en  the  hroken  lance, 
And  waslied  it  from  tho  clotted  gore, 
And  salv'd  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deluraine,  in  trance, 
Whcn'er  she  turned  it  round  and  round, 
Twisted  as  if  she  galled  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maiden  she  did  say. 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound.' 

Unless  historians  are  parsimonious 
of  the  truth,  Loi'd  Bacon  was  led  into 
all  sorts  of  absurdities  on  the  nostrum 
question.  He  gives  a  long  list  of 
antidotes  for  diseases,  many  of  which 
give  a  poor  oj)inion  of  the  intellectual 
acumen  of  the  author  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum.  Take  the  following :  '  To 
cure  warts,  rub  them  with  a  green 
elder  stick,  then  bury  the  stick.' 
Cures  for  whooping  cough  are:  '  shell 
lime ;  using  a  drinking  cup  of  ivy ;  al- 
lowing a  pie-bald  horse  to  breathe  on 
the  patient ;  giving  nine  fried  mice, 
three  a  day  for  thi-ee  days  in  succes- 
sion ;  tying  around  a  patient's  neck  a 
bag  containing  a  caterpillar ;  passing 
the  child  nine  times  under  the  belly 
and  over  the  back  of  a  donkey ;  feed- 
ing it  on  currant  cake  made  by  a  wo- 
man who  did  not  change  her  name  on 
getting  married,  or  on  bread  and  but- 
ter made  in  a  house,  the  master  of 
which  is  named  John  and  the  mistress 
Joan ;  and  holding  a  toad  in  a  child's 
mouth,  in  order  that  it  may  catch  the 
disease  ;  all  of  which  are  in  use  to  this 
day  as  infallible.'  This  list  of  reme- 
dies reminds  one  of  preventives  and 
cures  which  exist  in  many  of  the  out- 
lying German  Provinces.  To  swallow 
a  piece  of  black  thread  or  a  haii'  of  a 
cat  is  sure  to  bring  on  decline.  The 
Tyrolese  believe  that  eating  a  sparrow 
will  induce  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Possibly 
the  hopping  nature  of  the  bird  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  form 
of  the  disease.  In  Ilesse  Darmstadt, 
to  spit  in  the  fire  will  give  a  sore 
mouth.  If  this  were  true,  there  is  a 
country  not  faraway  where  sore  mouth 
ought  to  be  epidemic. 

In  the  North  of  Scotland,  down  to 
a  recent  period,  the  strangest  remedies 
were  used,  and  even  something  ap- 
proaching to  incantations  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
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For  example,  the  following  rliyme  in 
Gaelic  was  said  over  scalds  or  burns, 
after  breathing  three  times  on  the  part 
affected  : 

'  Here  comes  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore  ; 
If  the  dead  knew  what  the  livhig-  endure, 
The  burnt  sore  would  burn  no  more.' 

If  that  appeal  failed,  then  the  follow- 
ing was  substituted  and  sung  with  ad- 
ditional emphasis  : 

'An  an^el  came  from  the  north, 
And  he  Ijmught  cold  and  frost  ; 
An  angel  came  from  the  south, 
And  he  brought  heat  and  fire  , 
The  angel  from  the  north 
Put  out  the  tire.' 

The  potency  of  charms  of  all  kinds 
— of  the  laying  on  of  hands — of  the 
cure  of  eruptive  fevers  by  wrappings 
of  scarlet  cloth — of  the  cure  of  lung 
disease  by  eating  the  lungs  of  foxes 
and  other  long-winded  animals — of 
swallowing  gold  in  its  native  state,  and 
expecting  this  '  aurnra  potabile  '  to  act 
as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits — the 
multiform  credulities  of  physicians  and 
people  within  the  present  century  are 
marvellous  e\ndences  that  even  in- 
creased knowledge  will  not  give  suffi- 
cient light  to  drive  these  owls  and  bats 
from  their  haunts  in  the  dark  places 
of  human  belief.  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  poor  vic- 
tims of  somnambulism,  epilepsy,  trance- 
waking  and  ti-ance-sleeping,  who 
thought  themselves  possessed  of  the 
devil,  and  wei-e  believed  to  be  such  by 
their  neighbours,  were  anathematized 
and  piit  to  death,  after  being  put  to  the 
proof  by  means  of  theological,  legal, 
and  medical  tests  such  as  would  put 
to  the  1  lush  any  prelate  or  priest, 
chirurgeon    or   chief  justice,   in    the 


Christendom  of  to-day.  In  the  lilaze 
of  knowledge  of  this  partially  enlight- 
ened age  humanity  shudders  to  con- 
template the  ignorance  and  bigotry 
which  sent  these  unfortunates  to 
an  untimely  grave,  because  of  bodily 
infirmities.  The  learned  were  carried 
away  into  gross  absurdities  in  this  di- 
rection down  to  a  recent  date. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  some  pa- 
tent remedies  put  uj)  for  special  dis- 
eases contain  no  ingredients  that  are 
hurtful  in  themselves.  These  are  not 
'  cure-alls,'  and  are  made  from  some 
well  known  formula.  The  mistake 
lies  in  attempting  to  cure  a  particular 
disease  by  uniform  treatment  among 
patients  who  differ  in  constitution  as 
much  as  do  their  faces.  There  is  no 
general  panacea  of  this  nature.  Many 
quack  remedies,  especially  tho.se  of  a 
purgative  nature,  may  be  harmless, 
but  on  account  of  the  pretensions  set 
up  foi'  them  the  poor  sufferer  is  made 
to  trust  to  them  during  the  acute  and 
curative  stage  of  a  disease,  and  then 
after  the  day  of  grace  has  passed, 
while  leaning  on  this  broken  reed, 
medical  aid  is  sent  for  when  the 
physician's  skill  is  impotent  to  save. 
The  sin  of  omission  is  as  hurtful 
in  the  invasion  of  disease  as  would 
be  inactivity  in  a  house  on  flames. 
The  mischief  is  done  Ijefore  the  rescue 
comes  to  hand,  and  the  physician  is 
blamed  because  he  cannot  work  mir- 
acles such  as  the  medical  impostor 
readily  promises  to  do.  Great  is  the 
unsolved  enigma  of  human  credulity 
in  the  doctrines  of  medical  pretenders,. 
yet  it  promises  to  live  forever. 
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THE  snow  upon  the  earth  lias  ceased  to  be, 
The  sun  once  more,  witli  genial  vigour,  beams, 
Light-flashes  featly  dance  upon  the  lea, 

G'^m-decked  flow  on  again  the  loosened  streams. 
Wlio  feels  not  joy  at  the  return  of  spring. 
When  hope  and  love  relume  each  living  thing, 

"When  from  each  tree  the  gladsome  voices  call, 

And  life  anew  seems  vouchsafed  unto  all  1 
His  heart  is  broken  and  his  soul  is  dead. 

His  life  is  but  a  cheerless  changeless  task  ; 
Tho'  'tis  not  thus  with  me,  I've  cause  to  dread,    • 

And  for  the  primal  time  in  grief  to  ask — 
Wliv  not  again  with  flowers  the  paths  are  spread. 
Which  youth  and  fancy  were  once  wont  to  tread  "? 


One  autumn  afternoon  down  by  the  sea 

We  i)aced  and  oft  repaced  the  level  strand  ; 

I  spoke  not  unto  her  nor  she  to  me  ; 

We  walked  on  silent,  hand  fast-clasped  in  hand. 

No  word  of  wooing  I  had  ever  said. 

No  word  of  love  us  e'er  had  passed  between, 
But  she  knew  and  did  I  what  glances  mean. 

And  hearts  speak  loudly  though  the  tongues  are  dead. 

She  kxiew,  and  well  did  I,  that  those  few  days 
(So  few,  alas  !)  which  happily  had  flown, 

Left  deep  im[)ressions  life  could  not  erase. 

Were  far  more  blissful  than  we  e'er  had  known. 

Had  fate  been  kinder — ah  !  what  might  have  been  ! 

We  parted  in  mute  grief  and  tearless  teen. 

III. 

The  past,  the  bygone,  the  long-buried  years. 

Whose  spirits,  mem'ry-clad,  surround  me  now. 
Some  with  reproachful  mien,  some  stee])ed  in  tears, 

But  few  among  them  with  api)roving  brow, — 
That  past  upon  the  present  works  a  spell  ; 

It  makes  the  present  with  more  years  more  sad  ; 
The  .soul  to  some  past  joy  it  mindeth  well 

Turns,  shrinking  from  the  present,  to  be  glad. 
Thus,  tho'  the  spring-time's  happy  charm  ne'er  dies, 

A  longing  sorrow  I  cannot  resist 

Bedims,  and  o'er  my  vision  casts  a  mist, — 
I  only  see  where'er  I  rest  my  eyes, 
Whene'er  I  view  a  scene  where  beauty  lies. 

The  face  of  her  1  loved,  the  hands  I  kissed. 
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BY    J.    W.    F.    HARRISON,    OTTAWA. 


3ESSING,  in  bis  '  Laocoiin,'  dis- 
-^  cussing  the  limits  of  poetry  and 
painting,  shows  that  each  of  these  arts 
has  its  own  special  domain  in  which 
it  stands  alone  and  cannot  be  assisted 
or  replaced  by  any  other.  Also  that 
it  has  what  may  be  termed  a  debata- 
ble ground  in  which  it  does  something 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
sister  art  and  in  attempting  which  it 
may  be  either  great  or  ridiculous  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artist ;  also,  that  it  has  its 
liu^its  beyond  which  it  cannot  go  and 
where  the  other  art  must  replace  it. 
Wagner,  the  Lessing  of  musical  art, 
who,  in  his  theoretical  writings,  has 
done  for  music  in  connection  with 
poetry  what  Lessing  has  for  j^ainting, 
has  shown  that  a  somewhat  analogous 
boundary  exists  between  these  two 
arts  also.  The  domain  of  poetry  is 
primai'ily  that  of  description,  either  of 
thought,  action,  or  of  tangible  objects, 
inducing  a  certain  emotion  as  a  result 
of  such  description. 

The  domain  of  music  is  emotion, 
pure  and  simple,  impressed  on  the 
mind  without  the  necessity  of  embody- 
ing the  idea  in  any  concrete  form  as 
in  painting  and  poetry.  Each  art, 
however,  frequently  ventures  beyond 
its  strict  limits  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  attempt  is  made. 
Poetry  often  aims  at  the  production 
of  emotion  by  the  mere  sound  and 
rhythmic  flow  of  words  apart  from 
their  meaning.  Music,  on  the  other 
hand,  occasionally  seeks  to  depict  feel- 
ings and  scenes  which  more  properly 
belong  to  poetry.  We  propose  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  manner  in  which  this 


attempt  may  be  made  with  success. 
The  tendency  towards  music  enters  the 
human  mind  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  solemnity  of  emotion  expressed 
by  the  words  uttered.  According  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  evolution  of 
music  from  ordinary  speech  is  due  to 
the  greater  complexity  of  emotion  aris- 
ing naturally  from  the  progress  of 
civilization,  which  brought  in  its  train 
the  necessity  of  an  ever-increasing 
variety  of  vocal  inflexions,  with  the 
final  result  of  music.  This  idea  is  cer- 
tainly confirmed  by  the  course  of  music 
itself,  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  full 
of  a  complexity  of  emotion  and  a  sense 
of  unsatisfied  yearning  seldom  or  never 
found  in  the  flowing  melodies  of  Hay- 
dn and  Mozart.  Examples  of  speech 
becoming  rhythmic  (the  first  step  to- 
wards music)  at  moments  of  solemnity 
are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
real  life,  and  in  prose  writings  we  con- 
stantly find  them.  Cliarles  Reade  in 
one  of  his  novels,  says,  that  every  man 
speaks  poetry  in  moments  of  great 
excitement  or  solemnity.  Blackmore 
uses  it  with  great  efiect:  here  is  a 
graceful  ending  to  a  sad  chapter  in 
"  Lorna  Doone,"  in  which  he  drops 
with  apparent  unconsciousness  into 
poetic  diction.  '  All  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  went  for  happy  men  to  think 
of  ;  all  the  increase  of  the  year  was  for 
other  eyes  to  mark.  Not  a  sign  of 
any  sunrise  for  me  from  my  fount  of 
life  ;  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  dead 
bones  fallen  on  my  heart's  spring.' 
Charles  Dickens  appears  to  have 
known  of  this  tendency  in  his  own 
writings  and  to  have  oVjjected  to  it. 
He  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  Foster 
with  regard  to  the   1  itter  correcting 
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the  proof  of  his  '  Battle  of  Life :' 
'  If  in  going  over  the  proof  you  find 
the  tendency  to  blank  verse  (I  cannot 
help  it,  when  I  am  very  much  in  earn- 
est) too  strong,  knock  out  a  word's 
brains  here  and  there.'  Here  we  see 
the  striving  towards  music  as  a  means 
of  expression  for  which  mere  words 
are  insutlicient,  and  so  prose  merges 
into  poetry.  Poetry,  in  its  turn,  reaches 
on  towards  music.  Evenly  measured 
lines  with  the  use  of  rhyme  give  us 
the  melody  which  has  always  belonged 
to  poetry ;  but  Tennyson,  above  all 
others,  has  shown  us  to  how  great  an 
extent  music  may  be  introduced  in 
spoken  words.  His  manner  of  play- 
ing with  words  is  as  well  known  to  all 
as  the  poem  in  which  he  alludes  to 
this  manner  as  a  flower  he  had  found, 
and  which  had  since  been  made  com- 
mon by  those  who  stole  the  seed,  so 
that  'now  again  the  people  call  it  but  a 
weed. '  Evei-y  one  is  familiar  with  the 
dismal  desolation  which  is  suggested 
by  the  reiteration  of  the  monotonous 
refrain  in  '  Mariana,'  the  crooning 
melody  which  runs  through  '  The 
Dying  Swan,'  and  the  stirring  ring  of 
the  mere  sound  of  '  The  Light  Bri- 
gade.' In  one  of  the  least  quoted 
stanzas  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  however, 
is  a  much  more  subtle  example  than 
any  of  these.  The  poet  is  describing 
the  fresh  effect  of  a  clear  sunseta  fter 
a  day  of  rain  : 

'  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air, 
That  rollest  from  the  gorf,'eous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  liluom 
And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare. 

'  The  round  of  space. ' 

These  words  are  full  of  melody, 
partly  effected  by  the  repetition  of 
vowels  The  prevailing  sound  of  O  in 
the  second  line  gives  a  sombre  tone 
well  in  keeping  with  the  '  gorgeous 
gloom  '  described,  and  the  music  of  the 
whole  stanza  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
impressing  the  mind  emotionally  with 
that  which  is  expressed  by  the  words 
intellectually. 

This  subtle  onomatopoeia  appears 
the  last  stage  of  poetry  before  it  merges 


into  music.  At  this  ])oint  music  seems 
to  claim  the  power  of  a  separate  ex- 
istence. The  musician's  work  now 
commences  and  he  develops  the  re- 
sources of  sound  to  the  utmost.  Not 
content  with  the  few  inflexions  of 
which  spoken  words  are  capable,  he 
extends  the  compass  and  to  several 
octaves,  and  systematizes  it  by  sub- 
dividing the  whole  range  of  sound  into 
minute  divisions.  He  also  uses  rhythm 
in  a  more  marked  manner,  and  thus 
music  becomes  a  se|)arate  art,  capable 
of  expressing  emotion,  either  alone  as 
instrumental  music,  or  combined  with 
words.  We  may  here  remark  that 
music  has  often  been  written  for  poetry 
by  first  reciting  the  poem  with  as 
much  variety  of  inflexion  as  possible, 
and  then  imitating  these  inflexions  in 
the  music,  that  is,  where  the  speaking- 
voice  had  in  reciting  risen  or  dropped, 
say,  a  third,  the  music  has  done  the 
same,  only  using  a  wider  interval,  a 
sixth  or  even  further.  An  interesting 
coincidence  of  this  kind  was  observable 
in  the  recitation  by  the  late  J.  M. 
Bellew,  of  Pope's  poem  '  Vital  Spark,' 
in  which  he  used  almost  the  same  in- 
flexions as  Schubert  iii  his  musical 
setting  of  the  same  words,  though  prob- 
ably he  never  heard  the  song  in  ques- 
tion. Wagner  also  frequently  uses  in 
his  '  aria  parlante  '  a  close  imitation 
of  the  inflexions  of  the  speaking  voice. 
These  examples  show  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  music  from  speech,  and  more 
immediately  from  poetry,  is  by  no 
means  the  imaginary  idea  it  may  ap- 
pear to  many.  So  far  we  have  been 
considering  emotion  as  excited  pri- 
marily through  the  intellect.  A  mental 
effort  has  been  necessary  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  the  picture  or  poem  and 
to  apply  it  to  our  own  experience, 
the  end  of  the  process  being  a  result- 
ing emotion.  Music,  on  the  contraiy, 
provides  the  means  of  acting  on  the 
feelings  without  the  necessity  for  any 
concrete  form  ;  in  this  art,  in  its  own 
domain,  emotion  is  purely  abstract. 

There   is  a   region,    however,    into 
which  musical  art  sometimes  ventures, 
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where  it  discards  abstract  emotion  and 
tries  to  do  the  work  of  the  poet  by 
describing  things,  and  in  thi;s  ventur- 
ing on  debatable  ground  music  runs 
greater  risk  of  failure  and  ridicule  than 
any  other  art.  Poetry  and  painting 
are  alike  in  this,  that  they  use  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  signs  for  things; 
an  artist  can  ])aint  a  ti'ee  or  place  a 
nimbus  round  a  head,  this  being  the 
sign  in  painting  by  which  we  know  a 
saint ;  a  poet,  too,  can  by  a  certain  suc- 
cession of  printed  characters,  exactly 
denote  whatever  he  chooses.  In  music 
the  sounds  we  make,  and  the  signs 
which  denote  them,  have  no  correla- 
tive in  outside  life,  and  therefore,  when 
the  musician  seeks  to  suggest  some- 
thing palpable,  he  must  do  so,  always 
remembering  what  his  art's  real  mis- 
sion is  and  make  his  effects  accord- 
ingly. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
descriptive  music,  which, within  certain 
bounds,  is  a  legitimate  form  of  art, 
and  much  that  goes  by  that  name 
which  should  be  known  as  mimetic. 
This  latter  is  a  branch  of  music  which 
has  ai-isen  from  a  thorough  misappre- 
hension of  the  scope  and  object  of  the 
art.  Music  is  not  an  imitative  art, 
although, as  we  shall  presently  observe, 
there  are  some  instances  of  wonvlerful 
effects  being  made  by  great  masters 
who  have  ventured  into  the  field  of 
musical  mimicry  ;  but  these  successes 
are  rare  and  only  achieved  by  the 
genius  of  the  composer  triumphing 
over  the  dithcvilties  that  must  beset 
an  artist  who  tries  to  force  his  art 
into  channels  for  which  it  is  unfit. 
The  result  is  usually  failure  and  the 
production  of  something  utterly  ridi- 
culous. Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
piece  so  well  known  to  our  grand- 
parents, *  The  Battle  of  Prague,'  and 
the  modern  production  of  an  idiotic 
genius,  '  The  Battle  of  Manasseh,'  to- 
gether with  the  innumerable  '  Rip- 
pling Streams,' '  Silvery  Showers,'  etc., 
of  thii-d  rate  composers  of  the  present 
day.  Great  masters  have,  of  necessity, 
found  that  anything  which  roused  an 


emotion  within  them  suggested  music 
which,  once  composed,  would  hence- 
forth,  to    them,  always  call   up  the 
image  of  the  scene,  event,  or  thought 
which  inspired  it.     Naturally  enough 
they   would  name  their  composition 
after  it,  as  intending  to  represent  not 
the  thing  itself,   but  their  own    emo- 
tions wdth  regard  to  it ;  and,  with  rare 
excej)tions,  this   is  the  only   way   in 
which    descriptive    music   can    exist. 
Schumann,  who  was  very    emotional 
and  introspective,  both  in  his  charac 
ter  and  in  his  music,  and  delighted  to 
make    his    pieces    descriptive    of    his 
own  mental  states,  affections,  etc.,  and 
named  them  accordingly,  says  on  this 
subject:  '  Many  consider  too  carefully 
*  the   diiiicult  question  of  how   far  in- 
'  strumental   music  should  enter  into 
'  the   representation  of  thoughts   and  ^ 
'  events.     It  is  certainly   an  error  to 
'  think   that  a  composer  should  take 
'  up  pen  and  paper  on  purpose  to  ex- 
'  press,  depict,  or  paint  this  thing  or 
'  that ;    yet   we  must  not  rate   acci- 
'  dental   impressions  and  external  in- 
'  fluences   too  lightly.     An  idea  often 
'  works   unconsciously  with  the  musi- 
'  cal  fancy,  or   the  eye   with  the  ear  ; 
'  and     this    ever-active    organ,    amid 
'  other    sounds  and   tones,  holds  fast 
'  to    certain  outlines    which  may  be 
'  condensed  and   perfected   with   the 
'  advancing  music  into  distinct  figures. 
'  Now  the    more  elements  there  are 
'  congenial  to   music,  and   containing 
'  images  or  ideas  begotten  by  sound, 
'  the  more  poetic  and  plastic  the  com- 
'  position  will  be.    Why  could  not  the 
'  thought    of    immortality     occur     to 
'  Beethoven  in   the  midst  of  his  fan- 
'  cies  %     Why    might  not  the  memory 
*  of  some  great  departed   hero  inspire 
'  his  labour  %     Why  not  the   recollec- 
'  tion  of   a  blessed  poet  or  some  one 

'  else  % Italy,  the 

'  Alps,  the  image  of  the  sea,  spring, 
'  twilight, — has  music  told  us  naught 
'  of  these  ?  .  .  .  .  It  is  indeed 
'  poetic  to  designate  the  leading 
'  thought  or  something  akin  to  it.' 
Schumann's   descriptive     music    is 
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almost    entirely    devoted    to    mental 
states,  such  as   '  Capi-ices,'  '  Soaring,' 
'  Wherefore  V  '  Scenes  of  childhood,' 
etc.,  which   we  may  desii,'iiate  '  tone- 
poems  '    in   contradistinction   to    the 
more  purely  pictorial   s^ubjects  which 
Mendelssohn     frequently     attempted 
with    such    great    success ;  ventiiring 
often  perilously  near  the   contines  of 
mimetic  music,and  sometimes  stepping 
fearlessly    over   the   boundary.       We 
have  seen  Mendelssohn  accused  of  re- 
presenting the  bray  of  a  donkey  in  the 
overture  to  the  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  as  a  premonition  of  the  ass's 
head  presently  to  be  introduced  in  the 
play.     We  cannot  say   whether   the 
accusation  is  true  or  not,  but  certainly 
the  passage  in   question,  consisting  of 
a  sudden  jump  down  of  a  ninth  from 
D  sharp  to  the  C  sharp  below  is  very 
suggestive  of  it ;  especially  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  appears,  with  little 
semi-quaver  passages  which  might  be 
taken  as  representing  Puck,  oi- Cobweb, 
or  Mustard  seed,  dancing  round  him. 
The  '  Hunting  Song  '  in  the  '  Lieder ' 
is  a  very  fine  tone-picture.   In  it  hardly 
a  bar  seems  to   be  without  a  special 
meaning.     We  hear  the  introductory 
sounding  of  the  horns  dying  away  in 
the  hills,  then  the  hunters'  song,  then  a 
reply  to  it  from  a  distant  pai-ty  which 
seems  gradually  to  approach,  until  the 
two  join  and  amid  the    rhythmic  beat 
of  hoofs  and   the   rush  of  music  the 
whole    cavalcade  dashes  past   in  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt.      During  the 
whole  piece  the  hunters'  song  is  heard, 
now  in  the  bass,  now  in  the  treble,  in 
changing   keys    interrupted    by     the 
clashing  of  octave  passages,  and  imita- 
tions of  echoing  horns   until,  after  a 
great  climax  of  chords  rising  in  chro- 
matic progression,  the  whole  dies  away 
in  delicate  passages  for  the  i-ight  hand 
with  chord  in  the  bass,  still  suggestive 
of  distant  horns,  until  the  last  echo  is 
gone  and  we  seem  to  be  left  once  moi'e 
solitary.   Perhaps  the  cleverest  instru- 
mental tone-i)icture  Mendelssohn  ever 
produced    is    '  The  Rivulet,'   a  little 
pianoforte  piece  which  ought  to  be  far 


better  known  than  it  is.     This  piece 
describes,  without  imitating,  a  rivulet 
in  so  graphic  a  manner  that  a  painter 
who  was  also  a    musician    could    un- 
doubtedly place  on  canvas  all   its   sa- 
lient points.     So  striking  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  idea  is   carried   out, 
and  so    nearly    does    it    approach    to 
mimetic  music,  that  we  must    dwell 
analytically  on  thepiece,and  hope  that 
we  may  induce  those  who  do  not  al- 
ready know  it  to  study  it  and  see  if  they 
cannot  discover  in  it  all  we  claim   for 
it.    It  opens  with  a  graceful   passage 
of  three  bars  leading  to  a  calm,  quiet 
melody  which  seems,  with  its  flowing 
accompaniment,  at  once  to   bring  be- 
fore the  mind   the    character   of   the 
scene  to  be  described  ;  neither  a  river 
nor  a  brawling  mountain  stream,  but 
a   small    rivulet  meandering    quietly 
along,  with   shady   corners  and  way- 
ward turnings.      On  the   second  half 
of   the    tenth    bar   comes   a    sombre 
change  fi-om  the   key  of  the  piece,  E 
major,  into  E  minor,  which  seems  at 
once  to  introduce  us  to  over-hanging 
ti'ees   with  boughs  meeting  overhead 
and  shutting  out  the  light.     At  the  fif- 
teenth bar  the  key  of  B  major  brings 
us  back  to  light  and  sunshine.   At  this 
point   the    flowing  accompaniment  is 
transferred  to  the  left  hand, while  little 
ripples  of  semi-quavers  ai'e  introduced 
in  the  right.    At  the  twenty-first  l)ar, 
after  a  short  crescendo,  comes  a  quiet 
though  brilliant  passage  in  E  minor, 
full  of  sparkle  and  spray.      Evidently 
the  rivulet  here  is   shallow  and  clat- 
tering  over  stones,  making  the  sun- 
beams glance  from  amid   tlie    ripples. 
This  strife,  however,  is  short,  and  in 
six  bars  moderates  to  a  reminiscence 
of  the  flowing  melody  with  which  the 
piece  opened.      At  the  thirty-second 
bar  sets  in  a  mysterious  flowing  down- 
wards of  solemn  chords  in  the  treble, 
whilst  the  accompaniment  in  the  left 
hand  corresponds.      Two  bars  later  the 
right  hand  discontinues,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a   solitary    chord    on    the 
unaccented  part  of  the  bar,  and  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  stream  has  disap- 
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peared  from  view,  perhaps  behind 
rocks  or  trees,  or  through  marsh-land 
where  we  cannot  follow  it,  for  iluring 
the  next  two  bars  we  have  only  con- 
fused groping  passages  in  which  the 
two  hands  interchange  parts.  At  the 
thirty-seventh  bar  it  is  struggling  to- 
wards the  light,  and  three  bars  later 
it  is  in  the  sunlight  once  more,  and 
we  welcome  the  strain  with  which  the 
piece  opened.  This  soon  becomes  per- 
plexed and  broken,then  hurries  again, 
and  at  bar  fifty-three  we  have  a  ra[)id 
or  even  a  cascade.  This  is  the  only  ^"in 
the  piece,  and  comes  to  aii  abrupt  end 
with  a  loud  chord  as  though  a  sadden 
turn  in  the  stream  suddenly  shut 
out  the  sound  of  the  commotion. 
From  here  to  the  close,  the  piece  mur- 
murs itself  away  more  and  more  softly 
into  such  a  placid  ending  that  one 
might  well  suppose  the  imaginary 
companion  of  the  stream's  wanderings 
to  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  on  its 
bank  by  the  sound  of  the  water.  Five 
bars  from  the  end,  Mendelssohn  has 
approached  very  near  to  mimetic 
music.  If  any  one  will  play  this  part 
very  delicately,  using  the  pedal,  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  observe  its  resem- 
blance to  the  sound  made  by  the 
gurgling  of  water  as  the  bubbles  rise 
from  below.  Such  a  mere  imitation 
of  sound  is,  as  we  have  observed,  in- 
artistic, but  it  is  in  this  case  so  skil- 
fully managed  and  so  well  interwoven 
with  the  closing  passage,  that  it  can 
disi)lease  no  one.  This  brings  us  to  a 
fact  which  we  have  already  remarked, 
that  great  masters  have  repeatedly 
made  this  objectionable  attempt  at  re- 
presenting natural  sounds  in  music 
with  great  success.  Handel's  '  Israel 
in  Egypt '  is  full  of  such  instances,  of 
which  the  most  striking  is  the  '  Hail- 
stone Chorus.'  Here  the  composer 
boldly  commences  with  imitations  of 
detached  raindrops  gaining  in  power 
until  amid  the  shriek  of  violins  and 
the  growl  of  basses  the  cry  goes  up, 
'  He  gave  them  hailstones.'  The  imi- 
tation is  carried  out  too  in  the  words, 
*  Fire  ran  along   the  ground,'  which 


are  never  introduced  without  run- 
ning passages  ;  in  one  place,  indeed, 
where  the  basses  have  these  passages 
and  the  other  voices  the  words 
'  Hail  !  Fire  !'  we  seem  almost  to  see 
the  '  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail ' 
gliding  serpentine  along  the  ground. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  dangerous 
imitation,  this  chorus  stands  as  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  effective 
pieces  of  choral  writing  ever  pro- 
duced. This  seems  a  paradox,  that  a 
composer  can  take  a  course  that  is 
wrong  in  art  and  yet  make  a  fine  and 
artistic  effect.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
wrong,  for  the  imitation  of  any  ap- 
pearance or  sound  in  music  is  absurd, 
and  the  more  realistic  it  is,  the  more 
objectionable  does  it  become.  It  is,  in 
fact,  almo.st  an  analogous  thing  to  the 
application  of  white  metal  on  colour  in 
the  picture  of  '  Perseus  and  the  Graite, 
for  which  the  critics  have  recently  so 
severely  handled  Mr.  Burne-Jones. 
Realism  can  never  be  successfully  in- 
troduced into  an  ideal  representation, 
whether  the  medium  of  that  represen- 
tation be  colour,  marble,  or  sound.  A 
statue  with  a  real  coat  of  mail,  or  a 
picture  with  real  hair  would  jar  com- 
pletely on  one's  sense  of  fitness,  al 
though  the  representation  of  either 
with  such  perfection  as  to  bring  reality 
before  the  mind  would  be  pleasing. 
So  in  music,  if  a  composer  desires  to 
sketch  a  battle,  he  must  depict  the 
emotion  of  a  battle,  must  fill  his  piece 
with  tumult  and  passion,  but  the 
moment  he  imitates  a  cannon  or  a 
cavalry  charge,  or  '  the  gi*oans  of  the 
wounded,'  the  illusion  is  broken  and 
the  listener  is  at  once  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  reason 
that  a  composer  can,  with  impunity, 
thus  employ  a  wrong  method  without 
paying  the  penaltyoffailureappearsto 
lie  in  the  fact  that  in  music  alone  can 
such  imitation  be  introduced  as  a 
homogen&nis  2)nrtion  of  the  work.  If 
Handel  had  used  stage  rain,  or  an 
imitation  of  real  thunder,it  would  have 
been  unendurable,  but  his  imitations 
are,  so  to  speak,   the  same   materials 
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as  the  rest  of  the  work.  They  are  not 
*  designs  in  white  metal  on  colour,' 
they  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
chorus,  and  if  it  were  sung  right 
through  without  woi"ds,  the  composi- 
tion would  strike  one  as  being  com- 
plete, and  no  idea  of  any  extraneous 
matter  having  been  introduced  for 
imitative  purposes  would  occur  to  the 
hearer.  It  is  thus  that  Mendelssohn's 
bubbles  of  water,  at  the  close  of  the 
'  llivulet,  '  appear  perfectly  fitting, 
because  ,  as  merely  graceful  passages 
to  end  a  quiet  i)iece,  they  are  pleasing, 
quite  irresj)ective  of  the  realism  lying 
underneath.  Handel,  however,  has  not 
always  steered  clear  of  the  ridiculous 
in  his  imitations ;  for  instance,  in 
the  song,  '  Their  land  brought  forth 
frogs,'  the  accompaniment  is,  through- 
out, a  representation  of  the  jumping 
of  frogs,  a  thing  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  made  at  all  realistic,  and 
gives  the  song  a  jerky  character  which 
makes  it,  musically  as  well  as  de- 
scriptively, very  unsatisfactory.  Hay- 
dn too,  has  disfigured  his  '  Creation  ' 
with  much  bad  imitation,  and  even 
Beethoven,inhis '  Pastoral  Symphony,' 
has  introduced  cuckoos  and  chirping 
birds,  and  thus  rudely  wakes  us  from 
the  rural  dream  into  which  the  rest  of 
the  movement  had  so  wonderfully 
thrown  us.  Examples  such  as  these 
have  been  well  termed  the  magnificent 
faults  of  a  master,  and  so  they  are, 
except  in  such  cases  as  grow  na- 
turally out  of  the  composition  and  are 
not  introduced  palpably  for  their  own 
Bake. 

A  doubt  is  apt  to  arise  at  times  in 
the  mind  of  the  musician  as  to  the  ar- 
tistic value  and  power  of  his  art,  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  composition 
will  express  totally  different  things 
to  different  minds.  This  universal 
adaptability,  however,  is  really  the 
strong  point  of  music.  It  is  '  all  things 
to  all  men ; '  it  speaks  a  language 
which  each  mind  can  translate  into  its 
own  dialect,and,  when  thus  translated, 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  dif- 
ferent  mental  pictures  produced   in 


diffei'ent  individuals  are  simply  vary- 
ing symbols  of  the  same  emotion.  We 
have  seen  it  related  that  an  invividual, 
on  hearingthe  'C  minor  Symphony  '  of 
Beethoven,  used  to  think  it  was  a  mili- 
tary piece  representing  outposts  re- 
connoitring, until  the  motto,  '  Fate 
knocks  at  the  door,'  was  explained  to 
him.  These  two  interpretations,  al- 
though at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be 
widely  removed  from  each  other,  are 
not  utterly  irreconcilable ;  the  same 
music  intended  to  illustrate  the  poetic 
mottd  might,  to  a  mind  not  ideally  in- 
clined, express  the  more  material  idea. 
Mendelssohn  very  happily  touches  on 
this  subject  in  one  of  his  letters,  where, 
replying  to  a  friend  who  had  asked 
him  the  meaning  of  some  of  his  '  Lie- 
der,'  he  says  :  '  People  often  complain 
that  music  is  ambiguous,  that  their 
ideas  on  the  subject  always  seem  so 
vague,  whereas  every  one  understands 
words ;  with  me  it  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse  What  the  music  1 

love  expresses  to  me  is  not  thought 
too  indefinite  to  put  into  words,  but, 
on  the  contrary  too  definite, 
if  you  ask  me  what  my  idea  is,  I  say — 
just  the  song  as  it  stands ;  and  if  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  definite  tex'm  or 
terms  with  regard  to  one  or  more  of 
these  songs,  I  will  disclose  them  to  no 
one,  because  the  words  of  one  person 
assume  a  totally  different  meaning  in 
themind  of  another  person,and  because 
the  music  of  the  song  alone  can  awake 
the  same  ideas  and  the  same  feelings 
in  one  mind  as  in  another — a  feeling 
which  is  not,  however,  expressed  in 
the  same  words.  Resignation,  melan- 
choly, the  praise  of  God,  a  hunting 
song — one  person  does  not  form  the 
same  conception  from  these  that  an- 
other does.  Resignation  is  to  the  one 
what  melancholy  is  to  the  other,  the 
third  can  form  no  lively  idea  of  either. 
To  any  man  who  is  by  nature  a  very 
keen  sportsman,  a  hunting  song  and 
the  praise  of  God  would  come  pretty 
much  to  the  same  thing,  and  to  such 
a  one  the  sound  of  the  hunting  horn 
would  really  and  truly  be  the  praise 
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of  God,  whilst  we  hear  nothing  in  it 
but  a  mere  hunting  song,  and  if  we 
were  to  discuss  it  ever  so  often  with 
him,  we  should  get  no  further.  Words 
have  many  meanings,  and  yet  music 
we  could  both  understand  correctly.' 

We  believe  this  to  be  perfectly 
true,  that  music  is  exact  in  represent- 
ation of  emotion,  but  generally  un- 
satisfactory in  attempting  to  describe 
the  cause  of  the  emotion.  Call  a  piece 
'joy '  and,  if  it  be  well  conceived,  a 
room-full  of  people  will  endorse  its 
truth  and  feel  the  power  with  which 
it  appeals  to  their  hearts,  only  each 
person  will  differ  as  to  the  concrete 
form  they  will  give  to  the  idea.  To 
a  lover  the  piece  Avill  mean  successful 


love;  to  a  devotee,  religion;  to  a  world- 
ling, money  ;  and,  yet  the  composer 
may  have  a  meaning  far  removed  fi'om 
any  of  these.  Had  the  piece  been 
called  by  a  name  suggestive  of  any  of 
these  material  ideas  it  would  have 
appealed  to  very  few,  but,  as  pure 
emotion,  as  pure  music,  it  appeals  to 
all  in  whom  feeling  can  be  aroused  by 
sound.  Thus,  the  vagueness  which 
perplexes  many  lovers  of  music  and 
inclines  them  to  doubt  its  greatness 
as  an  art,  is  in  reality  what  constitutes 
its  very  individuality  and  enables  it  to 
lead  them  further  than  any  other  art, 
beginning  in  fact  its  work  just  where 
that  of  the  others  closes. 


A    SABBATH    MOENING. 


BY   ELECTRA. 


"TTOICES  of  Peace  my  waking  senses  greet, 
^        A  Sabbath  dawning  on  a  world  asleep  ; 
How  wide  the  breathless  silence,  and  how  deep 
The  mystic  moonlight  and  the  morning  meet, 
Like  music  chords  harmoniously  complete. 
Oh.  how  I  love  to  lie  and  let  my  spirit  steep 
In  this  dear  hour  of  rest,  that  T  may  keep 
Some  memory  of  moments  passing  sweet. 
But  like  a  mighty  angel  comes  the  sun  ! 
The  silence  breaks ;  for  in  the  village  street 
The  sound  of  voices  and  of  passing  feet 
Tells  that  the  day's  first  pulses  have  begun  ; 
And  soon  the  silvery  moonlight  radiance  dies, 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  sunlit  skies. 
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CHAPTER   XYlll.— {Continued.) 

EESERVED  seats  at  pnUic  per- 
formances seem,  by  some  curious 
affinity,  to  be  occupied  by  reserved  per- 
sons. The  select  public,  seated  nearest 
to  the  orator,  preserved  discreet  silence. 
But  the  hearty  applause  from  the  six- 
penny places  made  ample  amends. 
There  was  enough  of  the  lecturer's 
own  vehemence  and  imj^etuosity  in 
this  opening  attack — sustained,  as  it 
undeniably  was  by  a  sound  founda- 
tion of  truth — to  appeal  strong- 
ly to  the  majority  of  his  aiidience. 
Mrs.  Sowler  began  to  think  that  her 
sixpence  had  been  well  laid  out,  after 
all  ;  and  Mrs.  Farnaby  polluted  the 
direct  application  to  her  husband  of 
all  the  hardest  hits  at  commerce,  by 
nodding  her  head  at  him  as  they  were 
delivered. 

Amelius  went  on. 

'  The  next  thing  we  have  to  discover 
is  this  : — Will  our  present  system  of 
government  supply  us  with  peaceable 
means  for  the  reform  of  the  abuses 
which  I  have  already  noticed '?  not 
forgetting  that  other  enormous  abuse, 
represented  by  our  intolerable  nation- 
al expenditure,  increasing  with  every 
year.  Unless  you  insist  on  it,  I  do  not 
propose  to  waste  our  precious  time  by 
saying  anything  about  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  three  good  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  that  asseml  >ly  is  not  elected 
by  the  people,  and  it  has  therefore  no 
right  of  existence  in  a  really  free 
country.  In  the  second  place,  out  of 
its  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  mem- 
bers, no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  directly  profit  by  the  ex 
penditure  of  the  public  money  ;  being 


in  the  annual  receipt,  under  one  pre- 
tence or  another,  of  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling.  In  the  thii-d  place, 
if  the  assembly  of  the  Commons  has 
in  it  the  will,  as  well  as  the  capacity, 
to  lead  the  way  in  the  needful  reforms, 
the  assembly  of  the  Lords  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  follow,  or  to  raise  the 
revolution  which  it  only  escaped,  by 
a  hair's  breadth,  some  forty  years 
since.  What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we 
waste  our  time  in  speaking  of  the 
House  of  Lords  1 ' 

Loud  cries  from  the  sixpenny 
benches  answered  No  ;  the  ostler  and 
the  fiery-faced  woman  being  the  most 
vociferous  of  all.  Here  and  there, 
certain  dissentient  individuals  raised 
a  little  hiss — led  by  Jervy,  in  the  in- 
terests of  'the  altar  and  the  throne.' 

Amelius  resumed. 

'  Well,  will  the  House  of  Commons 
help  us  to  get  purer  Christianity,  and 
cheaper  government,  by  lawful  and 
sufficient  process  of  reform  1  Let  me 
again  remind  you  that  this  assembly 
has  the  power — if  it  has  the  will.  Is 
it  so  constituted  at  present  as  to  have 
the  will  ?  There  is  the  question  ! 
The  numVjer  of  members  is  a  little 
over  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Out  of 
this  muster,  one  fifth  only  represent 
(or  pretend  to  rejjresent)  the  trading 
interests  of  the  country.  As  for  as 
the  members  charged  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class,they  are  more 
easily  counted  still — they  are  two  in 
number  !  Then,  in  heaven's  name, 
you  will  ask  what  interest  does  the 
majority  of  members  in  this  assembly 
I'epresent  ?  There  is  but  one  answer 
— the  military  and  aristocratic  interest. 
In  these  days  of  the  decay  of  representa- 
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tive  institutions,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lias  become  a  complete  misno- 
mer. The  Commons  are  not  repre- 
sented ;  modern  members  belong  to 
classes  of  the  community  which  have 
really  no  interest  in  providing  for 
popular  needs  and  lightening  the 
popular  burdens.  In  one  word,  there 
is  no  sort  of  hope  for  us  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  whose  fault  is 
this ']  I  own  it  with  shame  and  sor- 
row— it  is  emphatically  the  fault  of 
the  people.  Yes,l  say  to  you  plainly,  it 
is  the  disgrace  and  the  [)eril  of  England 
that  the  people  themselves  have 
elected  the  representative  assembly 
which  ignores  the  people's  wants. 
You  voters,  in  town  and  country 
alike,  have  had  every  conceivable 
freedom  and  encovu-agement  secured 
to  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  sacred 
trust  — and  there  is  the  modern  House 
of  Commons  to  prove  that  you  are 
thoroughly  unworthy  of  it !' 

These  bold  words  produced  an  out- 
break of  disapprobation  from  the  au- 
dience, which,  for  the  moment,  com- 
pletely overpowered  the  speaker's 
voice.  They  were  pre[)ared  to  listen 
with  inexhaustible  patience  to  the 
enumeration  of  their  virtues  and  their 
wrongs — but  they  had  not  paid  six- 
pence each  to  be  informed  of  the 
vicious  and  contemptible  part  which 
they  play  in  modern  politics.  They 
yelled  and  groaned  and  hissed — and 
felt  that  their  handsome  young  lec- 
turer had  insulted  them  ! 

Amelius  waited  quietly  until  the 
disturbance  had  worn  itself  out. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  have  made  you  angry 
with  me,'  he  said, smiling. '  The  blame 
for  this  little  disturbance  really  rests 
with  the  public  speakers  who  are 
afraid  of  you  and  who  flatter  you  — 
especially  if  you  belong  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  You  are  not  accustomed 
to  have  the  truth  told  you  to  your 
faces.  Why,  my  good  friends,  the 
people  in  this  country,  who  are  un- 
worthy of  the  great  trust  which  the 
wise  and  generous  English  constitu- 
tion   places    in    their   hands,    are    so 


numerous  that  they  can  be  divided 
into  distinct  classes  !  There  is  the 
highly-educated  class  which  despairs, 
and  holds  aloof.  There  is  the  class 
beneath — -  without  self-respect,  and 
therefore  without  public  spirit — which 
can  be  bribed  inclirectly,  by  the  gift 
of  a  place,  by  the  concession  of  a  lease, 
even  by  an  invitation  to  a  party  at  a 
great  house  which  includes  the  wives 
and  the  daughters.  And  there  is  the 
lower  class  still — mercenary,  corrupt, 
shameless  to  the  man-ow  of  its  bones 
— which  sells  itself  and  its  lil^erties 
for  money  and  drink.  When  I  began 
this  discourse,  and  adverted  to  the 
great  changes  that  are  to  come,  I 
spoke  of  them  as  revolutionary  changes. 
Am  1  an  alarmist ?  Do  I  unjustly 
ignore  the  capacity  for  peaceable  re- 
formation which  has  preserved  modern 
England  from  revolutions,  thus  far? 
God  forbid  that  I  should  deny  the 
truth,  or  that  I  should  alarm  you 
without  need  !  But  history  tells  me, 
if  I  look  no  further  back  than  to  the 
first  French  Revolution,  that  there 
are  social  and  political  corruptions, 
which  strike  their  roots  in  a  nation  so 
widely  and  so  deeply,  that  no  force 
short  of  the  force  of  a  revolutionary 
convulsion  can  tear  them  up  and  cast 
them  away.  And  1  do  personally  fear 
(and  older  and  wiser  men  than  I  agree 
with  me) ,  that  the  corruptions  at  which  I 
have  only  been  al:)le  to  hint,  in  this 
brief  address,  are  fast  extending  them- 
selves—in England,  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope generally — beyond  the  reach  of 
that  lawful  and  bloodless  reform 
which  has  sei'ved  us  so  well  in  past 
years.  Whether  I  am  mistaken  in 
this  view  (and  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  it  may  be  so),  or  whether  events 
yet  in  the  future  will  prove  that  I  am 
right,  the  remedy  in  either  case,  the 
one  sure  foundation  on  which  a  per- 
manent, complete,  and  worthy  refor- 
mation can  be  built — whether  it  pre- 
vents a  convulsion  or  whether  it  fol- 
lows a  convulsion — is  only  to  be  found 
within  the  covers  of  this  book.  Do 
not,  I  entreat   you,  suffer   yourselves 
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to  be  persuaded    by    those   purblind 
philosophers  who  assert  that  the  divine 
virtue  of  Christianity  is  a  virtue  which 
is  wearing  out  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
It   is    the    abuse   and    corruption    of 
Christianity  that  is    wearing  out — as 
all  falsities  and  all    impostures    must 
and  do  wear  out.    Never,  since  Christ 
and  his  apostles   first  showed  men  the 
way  to  be    better  and    happier,  have 
the  nations  stood  in    sorer  need   of  a 
return  to  that  teaching,  in  its  pristine 
purity    and    simplicity,    than    now  ! 
Never,  more    certainly    than  at    this 
critical  time,  was  it  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  mankind  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to   the   turmoil  of  false  teachers, 
and  to  trust  in  that  all-wise  and   all- 
merciful  Voice  which  only  ceased    to 
exalt,  console,  and   purify    humanity, 
when  it  expired  in  darkness  under  the 
torture  of  the  cross  1     Are  these   the 
wild  words  of  an    enthusiast  1  Is  this 
the  dream  of  an    earthly    Paradise  in 
which  it  is  sheer  folly   to  believe  1     I 
can  tell  you  of  one  existing  community 
(one  among   others)  which    numbers 
some  hundreds  of  persons  ;  and  which 
has  found  prosperity  and  happiness, 
by  reducing  the  whole  art  and  mys- 
tery   of   government    to    the    simple 
solution   set    forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— fear  God,  and  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.' 

By  these  gradations  Amelius  ar- 
rived at  the  second  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  he  had  divided  his  address. 
He  now  repeated,  at  greater  length 
and  with  a  more  careful  choice  of  lan- 
guage, the  statement  of  the  religious 
and  social  principles  of  the  Community 
at  Tadmor,  which  he  had  already  ad- 
dressed to  his  two  fellow-travellers  on 
the  voyage  to  England.  While  he 
confined  himself  to  plain  narrative, 
describing  a  mode  of  life  which  was 
entirely  new  to  his  hearers,  he  held 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  But 
when  he  began  to  argue  the  question 
of  applying  Christian  Socialism  to  the 
government  of  large  populations  as 
well  as  small — when  he  inquired  logi- 
cally whether  what  he  had  proved  to 


be  good  for  some  hundreds  of  persons 
was  not  also  good  for  some  thousands, 
and,   conceding    that,  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  so  on  until  he 
had   arrived,  by   dint  of   sheer  argu- 
ment, at  the  conclusion  that  what  had 
succeeded  at  Tadmor  must  necessarily 
succeed  on  a  fair  trial  in  London — 
then  the  public  interest  began  to  flag. 
People  remembered  their  coughs  and 
colds,    and    talked    in    whispers,  and 
looked  about  them  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  relief  in  staring  at  each  other. 
Mrs.    Sowler,   hitherto   content   with 
furtively    glancing    at    Mr.    Farnaby 
from  time  to  time,  now  began  to  look 
at  him  more  boldly,  as  he  stood  in  his 
comer  with  his  eyes  fixed   sternly  on 
the  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall.     He  too  began  to  feel  that  the 
lecture    was    changing    its   tone.      It 
was  no   longer  the   daring   outbreak 
which  he  had   come    to  hear,  as  his 
sufficient  justification  (if  necessary)  for 
forbidding  Amelius  to  enter  his  house. 
'  I  have  had  enough  of  it,'  he  said,  sud- 
denly tui-ning  to  his  wife,   '  let  us  go.' 
If  Mrs.  Farnaby  could  have   been 
forewarned  that  she  was  standing  in 
that  assembly  of  strangers,  not  as  one 
of  themselves,  but  as  a  woman  with  a 
formidable  danger   hanging  over  her 
head — or  if  she  had  only  happened  to 
look  towards  Phcebe,  and  had  felt  a 
passing  reluctance  to  submit  herself  to 
the  possibly  insolent  notice  of  a   dis 
charged  servant — she  might  have  gone 
out  with  her  husband,  and  might  have 
so    escaped    the   peril  that  had  been 
lying  in  wait  for  her,  from   the  fatal 
moment  when    she    first  entered  the 
hall.     As  it  was,  she  refused  to  move. 
'  You  foi-get  the  public  discussion,'  she 
said.       '  Wait  and    see  what   sort  of 
fight  Amelius  makes  of  it  when  the 
lecture  is  over.' 

She  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  some  of  the  people  seated  nearest 
to  her.  Phtebe,  critically  examining 
the  dresses  of  the  few  ladies  in  the  re- 
served seats,  twisted  round  on  the 
bench,  and  noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farnaby 
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in  their  dim  corner.  '  Look  ! '  she 
whispered  to  Jevvy,  '  there's  the 
wretch  who  turned  rae  out  of  her 
house  without  a  character,  and  her 
husband  with  her.' 

Jervy  looked  round,  in  liis  turn,  a 
little  doubtful  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
sweetheart's  information.  'Surely  they 
wouldn't  come  to  the  sixpenny  places,' 
he  said.  '  Are  you  certain  it's  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Farnaby  1 ' 

He  spoke  in  cautiously-lowered 
tones ;  but  Mrs.  Sowler  had  seen  him 
look  back  at  the  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  corner,  and  was  listening  at- 
tentively to  catch  the  first  woi'ds  that 
fell  from  his  lips. 

'  Which  is  Mr.  Farnaby?'  she  asked. 
'  The  man  in  the  corner  there,  with 
the  white-silk  wi-apper  over  his  mouth, 
and  his  hat  down  to  his  eyebrows.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  looked  round  for  a 
moment — to  make  sure  that  Jervy 's 
man  and  her  man  were  one  and  the 
same. 

'  Farnaby  1 '  she  muttered  to  her- 
self, in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  heard 
the  name  for  the  first  time.  She  con- 
sidered a  little,  and  leaning  across 
Jervy,  addressed  herself  to  his  com- 
panion. '  My  dear,'  she  whispered, 
'  did  that  gentleman  ever  go  by  the 
name  of  Morgan,  and  have  his  letters 
addressed  to  the  George  and  Dragon, 
in  Tooley  Street  r  Phoebe  lifted  her 
eyebi'ows  with  a  look  of  contemptuous 
surprise,  which  was  an  answer  in  itself. 
'  Fancy  the  great  Mr.  Farnaby  going 
by  an  assumed  name,  and  having  his 
letters  addi-essed  to  a  public-house  !  ' 
she  said  to  Jervy.  Mrs.  Sowler 
asked  no  more  questions.  She  re- 
lapsed into  muttering  to  herself  under 
her  breath.  '  His  whiskers  have 
turnfd  gray,  to  be  sure — but  I  know 
his  eyes  again ;  I'll  take  my  oath  to 
it,  there's  no  mistaking  his  eyes  !  ' 
She  suddenly  appealed  to  Jervy.  'Is 
he  rich  ? '  she  asked.  '  Rolling  in 
riches  ! '  was  the  answer.  *  Where 
does  he  live  1 '  Jervy  was  cautious 
how  he  replied  to  that ;  he  consulted 
Phoebe.     '  Shall  I  tell  her  ? '      Phcebe 


answered  petiilantly,  '  I'm  turned  out 
of  the  house ;  I  don't  care  what  you 
tell  her  ! '  Jervy  again  addressed  the 
old  woman,  still  keeping  his  informa- 
tion in  reserve.  '  Why  do  you  want 
to  know  where  he  lives  ? '  '  He  owes 
me  money,'  said  Mrs.  Sowler.  Jervy 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  emitted  a  long 
low  whistle,  expressive  of  V)lank 
amazement.  The  persons  near,  an- 
noyed by  the  incessant  whispering, 
looked  round  irritably,  and  insisted  on 
silence.  Jervy  ventured,  nevertheless, 
on  a  last  interruption.  '  You  seem  to 
be  tired  of  this,'  he  remarked  to 
Phoebe  ;  '  let's  go  and  get  some  oysters. 
She  rose  directly.  Jervy  tapped  Mrs. 
Sowler  on  the  shoulder,  as  they  passed' 
her.  '  Come  and  have  some  supper,' 
he  said  ;  '  I'll  stand  treat.' 

The  three  were  necessarily  noticed 
by  their  neighbours  as  they  passed 
out.  Mrs.  Farnaby  discovered  Phtebe 
— when  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Farnaby 
happened  to  look  first  at  the  old 
woman.  Sixteen  years  of  squalid 
poverty  effectually  disguised  her  in 
that  dim  light.  He  only  looked  away 
again,  and  said  to  his  wife  impatiently, 
'  Let  us  go,  too  ! '  Mrs.  Farnaby  was 
still  obstinate.  '  You  can  go,  if  you 
like,'  she  said  ;  *  I  shall  stay  here.' 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 

*  rp HREE  dozen  oysters,  bread-and- 
-L  butter,  and  bottled  stout  ;  a 
private  room  and  a  good  fire.'  Issuing 
these  instructions,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
tavern,  Jervy  was  surprised  by  a  sud- 
den act  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
his  venerable  guest.  Mrs.  Sowler  ac- 
tually took  it  on  herself  to  order  her 
own  supper  ! 

'  Nothing  cold  to  eat  or  drink  for 
me,'  she  said.  '  Morning  and  night, 
waking  and  sleeping,  I  can't  keep  my- 
self warm.  See  for  yourself,  Jervy, 
how  I've  lost  flesh  since  you  first  knew 
me!     A  steak,    broiling  hot  from  the- 
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gridiron,    and    gin-and-water,    hotter 
still — that's  the  supper  for  me.' 

'  Take  the  order,  Avaiter,'  said  Jervy 
resignedly  ; '  and  let  us  see  the  private 
room. ' 

The  tavern  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
English  sort,  which  scorns  to  learn  a 
lesson  of  brightness  and  elegance  from 
France.  The  private  room  can  only 
be  described  as  a  museum  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  dirt  in  all  its  varieties.  Be- 
hind the  bars  of  the  rusty  little  grate 
a  dying  fire  was  drawing  its  last 
breath.  Mrs.  Sowler  clamoured  for 
wood  and  coals  ;  revived  the  fire  with 
her  own  hands;  and  seated  herself 
shivering  as  close  to  the  fender  as  the 
chair  would  go.  After  awhile,  the 
composing  effect  of  the  heat  began  to 
make  its  influence  felt  :  the  head  of 
the  half-starved  wretch  sank  ;  a  species 
of  stupor  overcame  her — half  faint- 
ness,  and  half  sleep. 

Phoebe  and  her  sweetheart  sat  to- 
gether, waiting  the  appearance  of  the 
supper,  on  a  little  sofa  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Having  certain  ob- 
jects to  gain,  Jervy  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist  and  looked  and  spoke  in  his 
most  insinuating  manner. 

'  Try  and  put  \ip  with  Mother  Sow- 
ler for  an  hour  or  two,'  he  said.  '  My 
sweet  girl !  I  know  she  isn't  fit  com- 
pany for  you — bvit  how  can  I  tui-n  my 
back  on  an  old  friend  1 ' 

'That's  just  what  surjjrises  me,' 
Phcebe  answered.  '  I  don't  understand 
such  a  person  being  a  friend  of  yours.' 
Always  ready  with  the  necessary 
lie,  whenever  the  occasion  called  for 
it,  Jervy  invented  a  ]iathetic  little 
story,  in  two  short  parts.  First  part  : 
Mrs.  Sowler  rich  and  respected  ;  a 
widow  inhabiting  a  villa  residence,  and 
riding  in  her  carriage.  Second  part :  a 
villanous  lawyer  ;  misplaced  confi- 
dence ;  reckless  investments  ;  death  of 
the  villain  ;  ruin  of  Mrs.  Sowler. 
'  Don't  talk  about  her  misfortunes 
when  she  wakes,' Jervy  concluded,  'or 
she'll  busi-t  out  crying  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. Only  tell  me,  dear  PhoiVje, 
would  you  turn  your  back   on  a    for- 


lorn old  creature  becaiise  she  has  out- 
lived all  her  other  friends,  and  han'st 
a  farthing  left  in  the  world  1  Poor  as 
I  am,  I  can  help  her  to  a  supper,  at  any 
x'ata' 

Pha3be  expressed  her  admiration  of 
these  noble  sentiments  by  an  inexpen- 
sive ebullition  of  tenderness,  which 
failed  to  fulfil  Jervy's  private  antici- 
pations. He  had  aimed  straight  at  her 
purse  — and  he  had  only  hit  her  heart ! 
He  tried  a  broad  hint  next.  '  I  won- 
der whether  I  shall  have  a  shilling  or 
two  left  to  give  Mrs.  Sowler,  when  I 
have  paid  for  the  supper  V  He  sighed, 
and  pulled  out  some  small  change,  and 
looked  at  it  in  eloquent  silence.  Phoebe 
was  hit  in  the  right  place  at  last.  She 
handed  him  her  purse.  '  What  is  mine 
will  be  yours,  when  we  are  married,' 
she  said  ;  '  why  not  now  1 '  Jervy  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  obligation  with 
the  promptiude  of  a  grateful  man  :  he 
repeated  those  precious  words,  '  My 
sweet  girl ! '  Phcebe  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder — and  let  him  kiss  her, 
and  enjoyed  it  in  silent  ecstacy  with 
half  closed  eyes.  The  scoundrel  waited 
and  watched  her,  until  she  was  com- 
pletely under  his  influence.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  I'isked  the  gradual 
revelation  of  the  purpose  which  had 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
hall,  before  the  jiroceedings  of  the 
evening  had  reached  their  end. 

'  Did    you  hear  what  Mrs.   Sowler 
said  to  me,  just  before  we  left  the  lec- 
ture V  he  asked. 
'No  dear.' 

'  You  remember  that  she  asked  me 
to  tell  her  Farnaby's  address  1 ' 

'  O,  yes !  And  she  wanted  to  know 
if  he  had  ever  gone  by  the  name  of 
Morgan.      Ridiculous — wasn't  it  1 ' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  dear. 
She  told  me,  in  so  many  words,  that 
Farnaby  owed  her  money.  He  didn't 
make  his  fortune  all  at  once,  I  sup- 
pose. How  do  we  know  what  he 
might  have  done  in  his  young  days,  or 
how  he  might  have  humbugged  a  fee- 
ble woman.  Wait  till  our  friend  there 
at  the  fire  has  warmed  her  old  bones 
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with  some  hot  grosj; — and  I'll  find  out 
something  more  about  Farnaby's  debt. 

'  Why  dear  '\     What  is  it  to  you  1 ' 

Jervy  refleccted  for  a  moment,  and 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to 
speak  more  plainly. 

'In  the  first  place,'  he  said,  'it  would 
only  be  an  act  of  common  humanity, 
on  my  part,  to  help  Mrs.  8owler  to  get 
her  money.  You  see  that,  don't  you  *? 
Very  well.  Now,  I  am  no  Socialist, 
as  you  are  aware  ;  quite  the  contrary. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  a  remarkably 
just  man;  and  I  own  I  was  struck  by 
what  Mr.  Goldenheart  said  about  the 
uses  to  which  wealthy  people  are  put, 
by  the  Rules  at  Tadmor.  "  The  man 
who  has  got  the  money  is  bound,  by 
the  express  law  of  Christian  morality, 
to  use  it  in  assisting  the  man  who  has 
got  none."  Those  were  his  words,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  them.  He 
put  it  still  more  strongly  afterwards  ; 
he  said,  "A  man  who  hoards  up  a  large 
fortune,  from  a  purely  selfish  motive 
— either  because  he  is  a  miser,  or  be- 
cause he  looks  only  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  own  family  after  his  death 
— is,  in  either  case,  an  essentially  un- 
christian person,  who  stands  in  mani- 
fest need  of  enlightenment  and  control 
by  Christian  law."  And  then,  if  you 
remember,  some  of  the  people  mur- 
mured ;  and  Mr.  Goldenheart  stopped 
them  by  reading  a  line  from  the  New 
Testament,  which  said  exactly  what  he 
had  been  saying — only  in  fewer  words. 
Now,  my  dear  girl,  Farnaby  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  many  people 
pointed  at  in  this  young  gentleman's 
lecture.  Judging  by  looks,  1  should 
say  he  was  a  hard  man.' 

'  That's  just  what  he  is — hard  as 
iron!  Looks  at  his  servants  as  if  they 
were  dirt  under  his  feet ;  and  never 
speaks  a  kind  word  to  them  from  one 
year's  end  to  another. ' 

'  Suppose  I  guess  again  1  He's  not 
particularly  free  handed  with  his  money 
—is  her 

'  He !  He  will  spend  anything  on 
himself  and  his  gi-andeur ;  but  he  never 
gave  away  a  halfpenny  in  his  life.' 


Jervy  pointed  to  the  fiieplacc,  with 
a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation.  '  And 
there's  that  poor  old  soul  starving  for 
want  of  the  money  he  owes  her !  Damn 
it,  I  agree  with  the  Socialists  ;  it's  a 
virtue  to  make  that  sort  of  man  bleed. 
Look  at  you  and  me  !  We  are  the  very 
people  he  ought  to  help — we  might  be 
married  at  once,  if  we  only  knew 
where  to  find  a  little  money.  I've 
seen  a  deal  of  the  world,  Phoebe;  and 
my  experience  tells  me  there's  some- 
thing about  that  debt  of  Farnaby's 
which  he  doesn't  want  to  have  known. 
Why  shouldn't  we  screw  a  few  five- 
pound  notes  for  ourselves  out  of  the 
rich  miser's  feai'S  V 

Pho-'be  was  cautious.  '  It's  against 
the  law— ain't  it  V  she  said. 

'  Trust  me  to  keep  clear  of  the  law,' 
Jervy  answered.  '  I  won't  stir  in  the 
matter  till  I  know  for  certain  that  he 
dai-en't  take  the  police  into  his  confi- 
dence. It  will  be  all  easy  enough 
when  we  are  once  sui-e  of  that.  You 
have  been  long  enough  in  the  family 
to  find  out  Farnaby's  weak  side. 
Would  it  do,  if  we  got  at  him,  to  be- 
gin with,  through  his  wife  1 ' 

Phoebe  suddenly  reddened  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair.  '  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  his  wife  !  '  she  broke  out  fierce- 
ly ;  '  I've  got  a  day  of  reckoning  to 
come  with  that  lady — '  She  looked  at 
Jervy  and  checked  herself.  He  was 
watcliing  her  with  an  eager  curiosity, 
which  not  even  his  ready  cunning  was 
quick  enough  to  conceal. 

'  I  wouldn't  intrude  on  your  little 
secrets,  darling,  for  the  world  ! '  he 
said,  in  his  most  persuasive  tones. 
'  But,  if  you  want  advice,  you  know 
that  I  am  heart  and  soul  at  your  ser- 
vice. ' 

Phoebe  looked  across  the  room  at 
Mrs.  Sowler,  still  nodding  over  the 
fire. 

'  Never  mind  now,'  she  said ;  '  I 
don't  think  it's  a  matter  for  a  man  to 
advise  about — it's  between  Mj-s.  Far- 
naby and  me.  Do  what  you  like  with 
her  husband  ;  I  don't  care  ;  he's  a 
brute,  and   I  hate  him.      But  there's 
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one  thing  I  insist  on — I  won't  have 
Miss  Reginu  frightened  or  annoyed  ; 
mind  tliat  !  She's  a  good  creature. 
There,  read  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me 
yesterday;  and  judge  for  yourself.' 

Jervy  looked  at  the  letter.  It  was 
not  very  long.  He  resignedly  took 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  reading  it. 

'  Dear  Phoebe, —  Don't  be  down- 
hearted. I  am  your  friend  always,  and 
I  will  help  you  to  get  another  place. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  indeed 
Mrs.  Ormond  who  found  us  out  that 
day.  She  had  her  suspicions,  and  she 
watched  us,  and  told  my  aunt.  This 
she  owned  to  me  with  her  own  lips. 
She  said,  "  I  would  do  anything,  my 
dear,  to  save  you  from  an  ill-assorted 
marriage."  lam  very  wretched  about 
it,  because  I  can  never  look  on  her  as 
my  friend  again.  My  aunt,  as  you 
know,  is  of  Mrs-  Ormond's  way  of 
thinking.  You  must  make  allowances 
for  her  hot  temper.  Remember,  out 
of  your  kindness  towards  me,  you  had 
been  secretly  helping  forward  the  very 
thing  which  she  was  most  eager  to  pre- 
vent. That  made  her  very  angry — 
but,  never  fear,  she  will  come  round  in 
time.  If  you  don't  want  to  spend  your 
little  savings,  while  you  are  waiting 
for  another  situation,  let  me  know.  A 
share  of  my  pocket-money  is  always  at 
your  service. — Your  friend, 

'  Regixa.' 

'  Very  nice  indeed,'  said  Jervy, 
handing  the  letter  back,  and  yawning 
as  he  did  it.  '  And  convenient,  too, 
if  we  run  short  of  money.  Ah,  here's 
the  waiter  with  the  supper,  at  last  ! 
Now,  Mrs.  Sowler,  there's  a  time  for 
everything — it's  time  to  wake  up.' 

He  lifted  the  old  woman  off  her 
chair,  and  settled  her  before  thetaT)le, 
like  a  child.  The  sight  of  the  hot  food 
and  drink  roused  her  to  a  tigerish  ac- 
tivity. She  devoured  the  meat  with 
her  eyes  as  well  as  her  teeth ;  she  drank 
the  hot  gin-and-water  in  fierce  gulps, 
and  set  down  the  glass  with  audible 
gasps  of  relief.      '  Another  one,'  she 


cried,  '  and  I  shall  begin  to  feel  warm 
again  ! ' 

Jervy,  watching  her  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table,  with  Phoebe 
close  by  him  as  usual,  had  his  own 
motives  for  encouraging  her  to  talk,  by 
the  easy  means  of  encouraging  her  to 
drink.  He  sent  for  another  glass  of 
the  hot  grog.  Phcebe,  daintily  pick- 
ing up  her  oysters  with  her  fork,  af- 
fected to  be  shocked  at  Mrs.  Sowler's 
coarse  method  of  eating  and  drinking:. 
She  kept  her  eyes  on  her  ]>late,  and 
only  consented  to  taste  malt  liquor  un- 
der modest  protest.  When  Jervy  lit 
a  cigar,  after  finishing  his  supper,  she 
reminded  him,  in  an  impressively  gen- 
teel manner,  of  the  consideration  which 
he  owed  to  the  presence  of  an  elderly 
lady.  '  I  like  it  myself,  dear,'  she 
said  mincingly ;  '  but  perhaps  Mrs. 
Sowler  objects  to  the  smell  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  burst  into  a  hoarse 
laugh.  '  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  likely 
to  be  squeamish  about  smells  1 '  she 
asked,  with  the  savage  contempt  for 
her  own  poverty,  which  was  one  of  the 
dangeroiis  elements  of  her  character. 
'  See  the  place  I  live  in,  young  woman, 
and  then  talk  about  smells  if  you 
like!' 

This  was  indelicate.  Phoebe  picked 
a  last  oyster  out  of  its  shell,  and  kept 
her  eyes  modestly  fixed  on  her  plate. 
Observing  that  the  second  glass  of  gin- 
and-water  was  fast  becoming  empty, 
Jervy  risked  the  first  advance  on  his 
way  to  Mrs.  Sowler's  confidence. 

'  About  that  debt  of  Farnaby's  1 '  he 
began.    'Is  it  a  debt  of  long  standing  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  was  on  her  guard.  In 
other  words,  Mrs.  Sowler's  head  v>'as 
only  assailable  by  hot  grog,  when  hot 
grog  was  administered  in  large  quan- 
tities. She  said  it  was  a  debt  of  long 
standing,  and  she  said  no  moi'e. 

'  Has  it  l)een  standing  seven  years  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  emptied  her  glass,  and 
looked  hard  at  Jervy  across  the  table. 
'  My  memory  isn't  good  for  much,  at 
my  time  of  life.'  She  gave  him  that 
answer,  and  she  gave  him  no  more. 

Jervy  yielded  with  his   best  grace. 
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'  Try  a  third  glass,'  he  said  ;  '  there's 
luck,  you  know,  in  odd  numbers.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  met  this  advance  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  She  was 
obliging  enough  to  consult  her  memory, 
even  before  the  third  glass  made  its 
appearance.  '  Seven  years,  did  you 
say  ? '  she  repeated.  '  More  than  twice 
seven  years,  Jervy  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that  1 ' 

Jerv}'  wasted  no  time  in  thinking. 
He  went  on  with  his  questions. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  man  I 
])ointed  out  to  you,  at  the  lecture,  is 
the  same  man  who  went  by  the  name 
of  ]\Iorgan,  and  had  his  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  public-house  ? ' 

'  Quite  sure.  I'd  swear  to  hiui  any- 
where— only  by  his  eyes.' 

'  A  nd  have  you  never  yet  asked  him 
to  pay  the  debt  1 ' 

*  How  could  I  ask  him,  when  1  never 
knew  what  his  name  was  till  you  told 
me  to-night  ? ' 

'  What  amount  of  money  does  he 
owe  you  1 ' 

Whether  Mrs.  Sowler  had  her  mind 
prophetically  fixed  on  a  fourth  glass  of 
grog,  or  whether  she  thought  it  time 
to  begin  asking  questions  on  her  own 
account,  is  not  easy  to  say.  Whatever 
her  motive  might  be,  she  slyly  shook 
her  head,  and  winked  at  Jervy.  '  The 
money's  my  business,'  she  remai'ked. 

*  You  tell  me  where  he  lives — and  I'll 
make  him  pay  me.' 

Jervy  was   equal   to   the  occasion. 

*  You  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort,' 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Sowler  laughed  defiantly.  'So 
you  thiiik,  my  fine  fellow  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  at  all,  old  lady — I'm 
certain.  In  the  first  place,  Farnaby 
don't  owe  you  the  debt  by  law,  after 
seven  years.  In  the  second  place,  just 
look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  there.  Do 
you  think  the  sei-vants  will  let  you  in, 
when  you  knock  at  Fai-naby's  doorl 
You  want  a  clever  fellow  to  helj)  you 
— or  you'll  never  recover  that  debt.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  was  accessible  to  rea- 
son (even  half  way  through  her  third 
glass  of  grog),  when   reason  was  pre- 


sented to  her  in  convincing  terms. 
She  came  to  the  point  at  once.  '  How 
much  do  you  want  '\ '  she  asked. 

'  Nothing,'  Jervy  answered  ;  '  I 
don't  look  to  you  to  pay  my  commis- 
sion.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  reflected  a  little  —and 
understood  him.  '  Say  that  again,'  she 
insisted,  '  in  the  presence  of  your 
young  woman  as  witness.' 

Jervy  touched  his  young  woman's 
hand  under  the  table,  warning  her  to 
make  no  objection,  and  to  leave  it  to 
him.  Having  declared  for  the  second 
time  that  he  would  not  take  a  farthing 
from  Mrs.  Sowler,  he  went  on  with 
his  inquiries. 

'  I'm  acting  in  your  interests.  Mo- 
ther Sowler,'  he  said  ;  '  and  you'll  be 
the  loser,  if  you  don't  answer  vay 
questions  patiently,  and  tell  me  the 
truth.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  debt. 
What  is  it  for  1 ' 

'  For  six  weeks'  keep  of  a  child,  at 
ten  shillings  a  week.' 

Phoibe  looked  up  from  her  plate. 
'  Whose  child  ? '  Jervy  asked,  notic- 
ing the  sudden  movement. 

'  Morgan's  child  -  the  same  man  you 
said  was  Farnaby.' 

'  Do  you  know  who  the  mother 
was?' 

'  I  wish  I  did  !  I  should  have  got 
the  money  out  of  her  long  ago.' 

Jervy  stole  a  look  at  Phcebe.  She 
turned  pale  ;  she  was  listening,  Avith 
her  eyes  riveted  on  Mrs.  Sowler's  ugly 
face. 

'  How  long  ago  was  it  ? '  Jervy  went 
on. 

'  Better  than  sixteen  years. ' 
'  Did  Farnaby  himself  give  you  the 
child  1 ' 

'  With  his  own  hands,  over  the  gar- 
den paling  of  a  house  at  Ramsgate. 
He  saw  me  and  the  child  into  the 
train  for  London.  I  had  ten  pounds 
from  him,  and  no  more.  He  promised 
to  see  me,  and  settle  everything,  in  a 
month's  time.  I  have  never  set  eyes 
on  him  from  that  day,  till  I  saw  him 
paying  his  money  this  evening  at  the 
door  of  the  hall.' 
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Jervy  stole  another  look  at  Phcebe. 
She  was  still  perfectly  unconscious 
that  he  was  observing  her.  Her  at- 
tention was  corajjletely  absorbed  by 
Mrs.  Sowler's  replies.  Speculating  on 
the  possible  result,  Jervy  abandoned 
the  question  of  the  debt,  and  devoted 
his  next  inquiries  to  the  subject  of  the 
child. 

'  I  promise  you  every  farthing  of 
your  money,  Mother  Sowler,'  he  said, 
*  with  interest  added  to  it.  How  old 
was  the  child  when  Farnaby  gave  it 
to  you  1 ' 

'  Old  1  Not  a  week  old,  I  should 
say!' 

'  Not  a  week  old  1 '  Jervy  repeated, 
with  his  eye  on  Phcebe.  '  Dear, 
dear  me,  a  new-born  baby,  one  may 
say!' 

The  gii-l's  excitement  was  fast  get- 
ting beyond  control.  She  leaned 
across  the  table,  in  her  eagerness  to 
hear  more. 

'  And  how  long  was  the  poor  child 
under  your  care  1 '  Jervy  went  on. 

'  How  can  I  tell  you,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  1  For  some  months,  I 
should  say.  This  I'm  certain  of — I 
kept  it  for  six  good  weeks,  after  the 
ten  pounds  he  gave  me  were  spent. 
And  then — '  she  stopped,  and  looked 
at  Phoebe. 

'  And  then  you  got  rid  of  it  1 ' 

*  Mrs.  Sowler  felt  for  Jervy's  foot 
under  the  table,  and  gave  it  a  signifi- 
cant kick.  '  I  have  done  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of,  Miss,'  she  said,  ad- 
dressing her  answer  defiantly  to  Phce- 
be. '  Being  too  poor  to  keep  the  little 
dear  myself,  I  placed  it  under  the  care 
of  a  good  lady,  who  adopted  it.' 

Phoibe  could  restrain  lierself  no 
longer.  She  burst  out  with  the  next 
question,  before  Jervy  could  open  his 
lips. 

'  Do  you  know  where  the  lady  is 
now  1 ' 

'  No,'  said  Mrs.  Sowler,  shortly  ;  I 
don't.' 

'  Do  you  know  where  to  find  the 
child  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  stirred  up  the  remains 


of  her  grog.     '  I  know  no   more  than 
you  do.     Any  more  questions,  Miss  1 ' 

Ph(ebe's  excitement  conq)letely 
blinded  her  to  the  evident  signs  of 
a  change  in  Mrs.  Sowler's  temper  for 
the  worse.      She  went  on  headlong. 

'  Have  you  never  seen  the  child 
since  you  gave  her  to  the  lady  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  set  down  her  glass, 
just  as  she  was  raising  it  to  her  lips. 
Jervy  paused,  thunderstruck,  in  the 
act  of  lighting  a  second  cigar. 

'  Her  ? '  Mrs.  Sowler  repeated, 
slowly  ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  Phojbe  with 
a  lowering  expression  of  suspicion  and 
surprise.  '  Her  1 '  She  turned  to 
Jervy.  '  Did  you  ask  me  if  the  child 
was  a  girl  or  a  boy  1 ' 

'  I  never  even  thought  of  it,'  Jervy 
replied. 

'  Did  I  happen  to  say  it  myself 
without  being  asked  1 ' 

Jervy  delibertitely  abandoned  Phcebe 
to  the  implacable  old  wretch,  before 
whom  she  had  betrayed  herself.  It 
was  the  one  likely  way  of  forcing  the 
gii^l  to  confess  everything.  '  No,'  he 
answered ;  '  you  never  said  it  with- 
out being  asked.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  turned  once  more  to 
Phffibe.  '  How  do  you  know  the 
child  was  a  girl  ? '  she  inquired. 

Phoebe  trembled,  and  said  nothing. 
She  sat  with  her  head  down,  and  her 
hands,  fast  clasped  together,  resting 
on  her  lap. 

'  Might  I  ask,  if  you  please,'  Mrs. 
Sowler  proceeded,  with  a  ferocious 
assumption  of  courtesy,  '  how  old  you 
are.  Miss?  You're  young  enough  and 
pretty  enough  not  to  mind  answer- 
ing to  your  age,  I'm  sure.' 

Even  Jervy's  villanous  experience 
of  the  world  failed  to  forewarn  him  of 
what  was  coming.  Phoebe,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  instantly  fell  into  the  trap. 

'  Twenty-four,'  she  replied,  '  next 
birthday.' 

*  And  the  child  was  put  into  my 
hands  sixteen  years  ago,'  said  Mrs. 
Sowler.  '  Take  sixteen  from  twenty- 
four,  and  eight  remains.  I'm  more 
surprised    than    ever.    Miss,  at  your 
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knowing  it  to  be  a  girl.  It  couldn't 
have  been  your  child — could  it  ] ' 

Phoebe  started  to  her  feet,  in  a  state 
of  fury.  '  Do  you  hear  that  1 '  she 
cried,  appealing  to  Jervy.  '  How- 
dare  you  bring  me  here  to  be  insidted 
by  that  drunken  wretch  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  rose  on  her  side.  The 
old  savage  snatched  up  her  empty 
glass—  intending  to  throw  it  at  Ph<B- 
be.  At  the  same  moment  the  ready 
Jervy  caught  her  by  the  arm ;  dragged 
her  out  of  the  room  ;  and  shut  the 
door  behind  them. 

There  was  a  bench  on  the  landing 
outside.  He  pushed  Mrs.  Sowler 
down  on  the  bench  with  one  hand, 
and  took  Phoebe's  purse  out  of  his 
pocket  with  the  other.  '  Here's  a 
pound,'  he  said,  '  towards  the  recovery 
of  that  debt  of  yours.  Go  home 
quietly,  and  meet  me  at  the  door  of 
this  house  to-morrow  evening,  at  six.' 

Mrs.  Sowler,  opening  her  lips  to 
protest,  suddenly  closed  them  again, 
fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the  gold. 
She  clutched  the  coin,  and  became 
friendly  and  familiar  in  a  moment. 
'  Help  me  down  stairs,  deary,'  she 
said,  '  and  j)ut  me  into  a  cab.  I'm 
afraid  of  the  night  air.' 

'  One  word  more,  before  I  put  you 
into  the  cab.'  said  Jervy.  '  What  did 
you  really  do  with  the  child  1 ' 

Mrs.  Sowler  grinned  hideously,  and 
whispered  her  reply,  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

'  Sold  her  to  Moll  Davis,  for  five- 
and-sixpence.' 

'  Who  was  Moll  Davis  ? ' 

'  A  cadger.' 

'  And  you  really  know  nothing  now 
of  Moll  Davis  or  the  child  1.  ' 

'  Should  I  want  you  to  help  me  if 
I  did  1 '  Mrs.  Sowler  asked,  con- 
temptuously. '  They  may  be  both 
dead  and  buried,  for  all  I  know  to 
the  contrary.' 

Jervy  put  her  into  the  cab,  without 
further  delay.  '  Now  for  the  other 
one  ! '  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  hurried 
back  to  the  tjrivate  x'oom. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SOME  men  would  have  found  it  no 
easy  task  to  console  Phoebe,  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Jervy  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  not  feeling  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  her  :  he  was  in 
full  command  of  his  large  resources  of 
fluent  assurance  and  ready  flattery.  In 
less  than  five  minutes,  Phoebe's  tears 
were  dried,  and  her  lover  had  his  arm 
round  her  waist  again,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  cherished  and  forgiven  man. 

'  Now,  my  angel  ! '  he  said  (Phcjebe 
sighed  tenderly  ;  ho  had  never  called 
her  his  angel  before),  '  tell  me  all  about 
it,  in  confidence.  Only  let  me  know 
the  facts — and  I  shall  see  my  way  to 
protecting  you  against  any  annoyance 
from  Mrs.  Sowler  in  the  future.  You 
have  made  a  very  extraordinary  dis- 
covery. Come  closer  to  me,  my  dear 
girl.      How  did  it  happen  1 ' 

'  I  heard  it  in  the  kitchen,'  said 
Phtebe. 

Jervy  started.  '  Did  any  one  else 
hear  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No.  They  were  all  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  looking  at  the  Indian 
curiosities  which  her  son  in  Canada 
had  sent  to  her.  I  had  left  my  bird 
on  the  dresser — and  I  ran  into  the 
kitchen  to  put  the  cage  in  a  safer  place, 
being  afraid  of  the  cat.  One  of  the 
swinging  windows  in  the  skylight  was 
open ;  and  I  heard  voices  in  the  back 
room  above,  which  is  Mrs.  Farnaby's 
room. ' 

•  Whose  voices  did  you  hear  ? ' 

'  Mrs.  Farnaby's  voice  and  Mr.  Gold- 
enheart's.' 

'  Mrs.  Farnaby  ? '  Jervy  repeated, 
in  suiprise.  '  Are  you  sure  it  was 
Mrs  / ' 

'  Of  course  I  am  !  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  that  horrid  woman's  voice  f 
She  was  saying  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  when  1  fii'st  heard  her — she  was 
asking  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
showing  her  naked  foot.  And  a  man 
answered,  and  the  voice  was  Mr.  Gold- 
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enheart's.  You  would  have  felt  cu- 
rious to  hear  more,  if  you  had  Vjeen  in 
my  place,  wouldn't  you  ?  I  opened 
the  second  window  in  the  kitchen,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  not  missing  any- 
thing. And  what  do  you  think  I 
heard  her  say  ? ' 

'  You  mean  Mrs.  Farnaby  ! ' 
'  Yes.     I  heard  her  say,   "  Look  at 
my  right  foot — you  see  there's  nothing 
the  matter  with  it."     And  then,  after 
a  while,   she  said,   "  Look  at  my  left 
foot — look  between  the  third  toe  and 
the  fourth."     Did   you    ever  hear  of 
such  an  audacious  thing  for  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  say  to  a  young  man  1 ' 
'  Go  on  !  go  on  !     What  did  he  say '?' 
'  Nothing;  I  suppose  he  was  look- 
ing at  her  foot.' 
'  Her  left  foot  1 ' 

'  Yes.  Her  left  foot  was  nothing 
to  be  proud  of,  I  can  tell  you  !  By 
her  own  account  she  had  some  horrid 
deformity  in  it,  between  the  third  toe 
and  the  fourth.  No  ;  I  didn't  hear  her 
say  what  the  deformity  was.  I  only 
heard  her  call  it  so — and  she  said  her 
"  poor  darling "  was  born  with  the 
same  fault,  and  that  was  her  defence 
against  being  imposed  upon  by  rogues 
— I  remember  the  very  words — "  in 
the  past  days  when  I  employed  people 
to  find  her."  Yes  !  she  said  "  her." 
I  heard  it  plainly.  And  she  talked 
afterwards  of  her  "  poor  lost  daugh- 
ter," who  might  be  still  living  some- 
where, and  wondering  who  her  mother 
was.  Naturally  enough,  when  I 
heard  that  hateful  old  drunkard  talk- 
ing about  a  child  given  to  her  by  Mr. 
Farnaby,  I  put  two  and  two  together 
— Dear  me,  how  strangely  you  look  ! 
What's  wrong  with  you  V 

'  I'm  only  very  much  interested — 
that's  all.      But    there's  one    thing  I 
don't     understand.      What    had    Mr. 
Goldenheart  to  do  with  all  this  1 ' 
'  Didn't  I  tell  you  ? ' 
'No.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  now.  Mrs. 
Farnaby  is  not  only  a  heartless  wretch, 
who  turns  a  poor  girl  out  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  refuses  to  give  her  a  charac- 


ter— she's  a  fool  besides.  That  pre- 
cious exhibition  of  her  nasty  foot  was 
to  inform  Mr.  Goldenheart  of  some- 
thing she  wanted  him  to  know.  If 
he  hai)})ened  to  meet  with  a  girl  in  his 
walks  or  his  travels,  and  if  he  found 
that  she  had  the  same  deformity  in  the 
same  foot,  then  he  might  know  for 
certain — ' 

'  All  right !  I  undei'stand.    But  why 
Mr.  Goldeidieartr 

'  Because  she  had  a  dream  that  Mr. 
Goldenheart  had  found  the  lost  girl, 
and  because  she  thought  there  was  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  her  dream 
might  come  true  !  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  fool  before  1  From  what  I 
could  make  out,  I  believe  she  actually 
cried  about  it.  And  that  same  woman 
turns  me  into  the  street  to  be  ruined, 
for  all  she  knows  or  cares.  Mind  this  ! 
I  would  have  kept  her  secret — it  was 
no  business  of  mine,  after  all — if  she 
had  behaved  decently  to  me.  As  it  is, 
I  mean  to  be  even  with  her  ;  and  what 
I  heard  down  in  the  kitchen  is  more 
than  enough  to  help  me  to  it.  I'll  ex- 
pose her  somehow — I  don't  quite  know 
how  ;  but  that  will  come  with  time. 
You  will  keep  the  secret,  dear,  I'm 
sure.  We  are  soon  to  have  all  our  se- 
crets in  common,  when  we  are  man 
and  wife,  ain't  we  1  Why,  you're  not 
listening  to  me  !  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  1 ' 

Jervy  suddenly  looked  up.  His 
soft  insinuating  manner  had  van- 
ished ;  he  spoke  roughly  and  impa- 
tiently. 

'  I  want  to  know  something.  Has 
Farnaby 's  wife  got  money  of  her  own  ?' 
Phoebe's  mind  was  still  disturbed 
by  the  change  in  her  lover.  '  You 
speak  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me,' 
she  said. 

Jervy  recovered  his  insinuating 
tones  with  some  difficulty.  '  My  dear 
girl,  I  love  you  !  How  can  I  be 
angry  with  you  1  You've  set  me 
thinking — and  it  bothers  me  a  little, 
that's  all.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if 
Mrs.  Farnaby  has  got  money  of  her 
own  1 ' 
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Phcebe  answered  this  time.  '  I've 
heard  Miss  Regina  say  that  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  father  was  a  ricli  man,'  she 
said. 

'  What  was  his  name  1 ' 

'  Ronald.' 

'  Do  you  know  when  he  died  ?  ' 

'No.' 

Jervy  fell  into  thought  again,  bit- 
ing his  nails  in  great  perplexity.  Af- 
ter a  moment  or  two,  an  idea  came  to 
him.  '  The  tombstone  will  tell  me  ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  speaking  to  himself. 
He  turned  to  Phffibe,  before  she 
could  express  her  surprise,  and  asked 
if  she  knew  where  Mr.  Ronald  was 
buried, 

'  Yes,'  said  Phoebe,  '  I've  heard  that. 
In  Highgate  cemetery.  f>ut  why  do 
you  want  to  know  ] ' 

Jervy  looked  at  his  watch.  '  It's 
getting  late,'  he  s-ii<l ;  '  I'll  see  you  safe 
home.' 

'  But  I  want  to  know — ' 

*  Put  on  your  bonnet,  and  wait  till 
we  are  oiit  in  the  street.' 

Jervy  paid  the  bill,  with  all  need- 
full  remembrance  of  the  waiter.  He 
was  generous,  he  was  polite  ;  but  he 
was  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  favour 
Pha'l)e  with  the  ex]ilanation  that  he 
had  promised.  They  had  left  the 
tavern  for  some  minutes — and  he  was 
still  rude  enough  to  remain  absorbed 
in  his  own  reflections.  Plm-be's  pa- 
tience gave  way. 

'  I  have  told  you  everything,'  she 
said  repi-oachfully  ;  '  I  don't  call  it 
fair  dealing  to  keep  me  in  the  dark 
after  that.' 

He  roused  himself  directly.  '  My 
dear  girl,  you  entirely  mistake  me  !' 

The  reply  was  as  ready  as  usual  ; 
but  it  was  spoken  rather  absently. 
Only  that  moment  he  had  decided  on 
informing  Phrebe  (to  some  extent,  at 
least)  of  the  puipose  which  \\v  was  then 
meditating.  He  would  infinitely  have 
preferred  using  Mrs.  Sowler  as  his 
sole  accomplice.  But  he  knew  the 
girl  too  well  to  run  that  risk.  If  he 
refused  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  she 
would  be  deterred  by  no  scruples  of 
o 


delicacy  from  privately  watching  him  ; 
and  she  might  say  something  (either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing)  to 
the  kind  young  mistress  who  was  in 
correspondence  with  her,  which  might 
lead  to  disastrous  results.  It  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  him,  so  far  to 
associate  Phirbe  with  his  projected 
enterprise,  as  to  give  her  an  interest 
of  her  own  in  keeping  his  secrets. 

'  I  have  not  the  least  wish,'  he  re- 
sumed, '  to  conceal  anything  from 
you.  So  far  as  I  can  see  my  way  at 
present,  you  shall  see  it  too.'  Reserv- 
ing in  this  dexterous  manner  the  free- 
dom of  lying,  whenever  he  found  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  truth,  he 
smiled  encouragingly,  and  waited  to 
be  questioned. 

Phrebe  repeated  the  inquiry  she  had 
made  at  the  tavern.  '  Why  do  you 
want  to  know  where  Mr.  Ronald  is 
buried  ? '   she  asked  bluntly. 

'  Mr.  Ronald's  tombstone,  my  dear, 
will  tell  me  the  date  of  Mr.  Ronald's 
death,'  Jervy  rejoined.  '  When  I  have 
got  the  date,  I  shall  go  to  a  place  near 
St.  Paul's,  called  Doctors'  Commons  ; 
I  shall  pay  a  shilling  fee  ;  and  I  .shall 
have  the  privilege  of  looking  at  Mr. 
Ronald's  will. 

'  And  what  good  will  that  do  you  ? ' 

'  Very  properly  put,  Ph«l)e  !  Even 
shillings  are  not  to  be  wasted,  in  our 
position.  But  my  shilling  will  buy  two 
sixpennyworth's  of  information.  I 
shall  find  out  what  sum  of  money  Mr. 
Ronald  h  is  left  to  hi  ^  d  lughter  ;  and  I 
shall  know  for  certain  whether  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  husband  has  any  power 
over  it,  or  not.' 

'  Well  1 '  said  Phrebe,  not  much  in- 
terested so  far — '  and  what  then  ?  ' 

Jervy  looked  about  him.  They 
were  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  at 
the  time.  He  preserved  a  discreet 
silence,  until  they  had  arrived  at  the 
first  turning  which  led  down  a  quiet 
street. 

'  What  I  have  to  tell  you,'  he  said, 
'most  not  be  accidentally  heard  by 
anybody.  Here,  my  dear,  we  are  all 
but  out  of  the  world — and  here  I  can 
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s})eak  to  you  safely.  1  promise  you 
two  good  thinga.  You  shall  bring 
Mrs.  Farnaby  to  that  day  of  reckon- 
ing 5  and  we  will  find  uioney  enough 
to  marry  on  comfortably  as  soon  as 
you  like.' 

Phojbe's  languid  interest  in  the 
subject  began  to  revive  :  she  insisted 
on  having  a  clearer  explanation  than 
this.  '  Do  you  mean  to  get  the  money 
out  of  Mr.  Farnaby  % '  she  inquired, 

'  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Farnaby — unless  I  find  that  his  wife's 
money  is  not  at  her  own  disposal. 
What  you  heard  in  the  kitchen  has 
altered  all  my  plans.  Wait  a  minute 
— and  you  will  see  what  I  am  driving 
at.  How  much  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Farnaby  would  give  me,  if  I  found 
that  lost  daughter  of  hers  1  ' 

Phtebe  suddenly  stood  still,  and 
looked  at  the  sordid  scoundrel  who 
was  tempting  her  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

'  But  nobody  knows  where  the 
daughter  is,'  she  objected. 

'  You  and  I  know  that  the  daughter 
has  a  deformity  in  her  left  foot,' 
Jervy  replied  ;  '  and  you  and  I  know 
exactly  in  what  part  of  the  foot  it  is. 
There's  not  only  money  to  be  made 
out  of  that  knowledge — but  money 
made  easily,  without  the  slightest 
risk.  Suppose  I  managed  the  matter 
by  correspondence,  without  appearing 
in  it  peisonally  1  Don't  you  think 
Mrs.  Farnaby  would  open  her  purse 
beforehand,  if  I  mentioned  the  exact 
position  of  that  little  deformity,  as  a 
proof  that  I  was  to  be  depended  on  1 ' 

Phoebe  was  unable,  or  unwilling  to 
di'aw  the  obvious  conclusion,  even 
now. 

'  But,  what  would  you  do,'  she  said, 
'  when  Mrs.  Farnaby  insisted  on  see- 
ing her  daughter  1 ' 

There  was  something  in  the  girl's 
tone — half  fearful,  half  suspicious — 
which  warned  Jervy  that  he  was 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  proposed 
to  do,  in  the  case  that  had  been  so 
plainly  put  to  him.      It    was  the  sim- 


plest thing  in  the  world.  He  had 
only  to  make  an  appointment  with 
Mrs.  Farnaby  for  a  meeting  on  a 
future  day,  and  to  take  to  flight  in 
the  interval ;  leaving  a  polite  note 
behind  him  to  say  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  regretted  being 
too  poor  to  return  the  money.  Thus 
far,  the  truth  had  flowed  from  him  in 
an  uninterrupted  stream.  The  time 
had  evidently  come  to  check  the  flow. 
Phcebe  was  vain,  Phoebe  was  vindic- 
tive ;  and, more  promising  still,PhcL'be 
was  a  fool.  But  she  was  not  quite 
capable  of  consenting  to  an  act  of  the 
vilest  infamy,  in  cold  blood.  Jervy 
looked  at  her — and  saw  that  the  fore- 
seen necessity  for  lying  had  come  at 
last. 

'  That's  just  the  difficulty,'  he  said  ; 
'  that's  just  where  I  don't  see  my  way 
plainly  yet.      Can  you  advise  me  ?  ' 

Phoibe  started,  and  drew  back  from 
him.  '  /  advise  yovi  I  '  she  exclaimed. 
'  It  frightens  me  to  think  of  it.  If 
you  make  her  believe  she  is  going  to 
see  her  daughter,  and  if  she  finds  out 
that  you  have  robbed  and  deceived 
her,  I  can  tell  you  this —  with  her  f uri- 
ious  temper —  you  would  drive  her 
mad.' 

Jervy's  reply  was  a  model  of  well- 
acted  indignation.  '  Don't  talk  of  any- 
thing so  horrible,'  he  exclaimed.  '  If 
you  believe  me  capable  of  such  cruelty 
as  that,  go  to  Mrs.  Farnaby  and  warn 
her  at  once  ! ' 

'  It's  too  bad  to  sjjeak  to  me  in  that 
way  !'  Phoebe  rejoined,  with  the  frank 
impetuosity  of  an  offended  woman. 
'  You  know  1  would  die  rather  than 
get  you  into  trouble.  Beg  my  pardon 
directly — or  I  won't  walk  another  step 
with  you  !  ' 

Jervy  made  the  necessary  apologies, 
with  all  possible  humility.  He  had 
gained  his  end — he  could  now  post- 
pone any  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,  without  arousing  Phoebe's 
distrust.  '  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it,  for  the  present,'  he  suggested  ;  'we 
will  think  it  over,  and  talk  of  pleas- 
anter  things  in  the  mean  time.      Kiss 
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me,  my  dear  girl,  there's  nobody  look- 
ing.' 

So  he  made  peace  with  his  sweet- 
heart, and  secured  to  himself,  at  the 
same  tine,  the  full  liberty  of  future 
action  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  If 
Phiebe  asked  any  more  (juestions,  the 
necessary  answer  was  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  He  had  merely  to 
say,  '  The  matter  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties which  I  didn't  see  at  first — I 
have  given  it  up.' 

Their  nearest  way  back  to  Phcebe's 
lodgings  took  them  through  the  street 
which  letl  to  the  Hampden  Institution. 
Passing  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  they  saw  the  private  door  opened. 
Two  men  stepped  out.  A  third  man, 
inside,  called  after  one  of  them,  '  Mr. 
Goldenheart  !  you  have  left  the  state- 
ment of  receipts  in  the  waiting-room.' 
'  Never  mind,'  Amelius  answered ; 
'  the  night's  receipts  are  so  small  that 
I  would  rather  not  be  reminded  of 
them  again.'  '  In  my  country,'  a  third 
voice  remarked,  '  if  he  had  lectured  as 
he  has  lectured  to-night,  I  reckon  I'd 
have  given  him  three  hundred  dollars, 
gold  (sixty  pounds,  English  currency), 
and  have  made  my  own  ])rofit  by  the 
transaction.  The  British  nation  has 
lost  its  taste,  sir,  for  intellectual  re- 
creation.    I  wish  you  good -evening.' 

Jervy  hurried  Phoebe  out  of  the 
way,  just  as  the  two  gentlemen  were 
crossing  the  street.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten events  atTadmor — and  he  was 
by  no  means  eager  to  renew  his  for- 
mer acquaintance  with  Amelius. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

RUFUS  and  his  young  friend 
walked  together  silently  as  far 
as  a  large  Square.  Here  they  stopped, 
having  reached  the  point  at  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  different  direc- 
tions, on  their  way  home. 

'  I've  a  word  of  advice,  my  son,  for 
your  private  ear,'  said  the  New  Eng- 
lander.      *  The  barometer  behind  your 


waistcoat  points  to  a  downhearted 
state  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  Come 
along  to  home  with  me — you  want  a 
whisky-cocktail  badly.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,' 
Amelius  answered  a  little  sadly.  '  I 
own  I'm  downhearted,  as  you  say. 
You  see,  I  expected  this  lecture  to  be 
a  new  opening  for  me.  Personally, 
as  you  know,  I  don't  care  two  straws 
about  money.  But  my  marriage  de- 
pends on  my  adding  to  my  income  ; 
and  the  first  attempt  I've  made  to  do 
that  has  ended  in  a  total  failure.  I'm 
all  abroad  again,  when  I  look  to  the 
future — and  I'm  afraid  I'm  fool 
enough  to  let  it  weigh  on  my  spii-its. 
No,  the  cocktail  isn't  the  right  remedy 
for  me.  I  don't  get  the  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  here,  that  I  used  to  get  at 
Tadmor.  My  head  burns  after  all  that 
talking  to-night.  A  good  long  walk 
will  put  me  right,  and  nothing  else 
will.' 

Rufus  at  once  oflfered  to  accompany 
him.  Amelius  shook  his  head.  '  Did 
you  ever  walk  a  mile  in  your  life, 
when  you  could  ride  1 '  he  asked  good- 
humouredly.  '  I  mean  to  be  on  my 
legs  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  I  should 
only  have  to  send  you  home  in  a  cab. 
Thank  you,  old  fellow,  for  the  bro- 
therly interest  you  take  in  me.  I'll 
breakfast  with  you  to-morrow,  at 
your  hotel.     Grood-night. ' 

Some  curious  prevision  of  evil 
seemed  to  trouble  the  mind  of  the  good 
New  Englander.  He  held  Amelius 
fast  by  the  hand  :  he  said,  very  ear- 
nestly, '  It  goes  against  the  grit  with 
me  to  see  you  wandering  off  by  your- 
self at  this  time  of  night — it  does,  I 
tell  you  !  Bo  me  a  favour  for  once, 
my  bright  boy — go  right  away  to  bed.' 

Amelius  smiled,  and  released  his 
hand.  '  I  shouldn't  sleep,  if  I  did  go 
to  bed.  Breakfast  to-morrow,  at  ten 
o'clock.     Good-night,  again.' 

He  started  on  his  walk,  at  a  pace 
which  set  pursuit  on  the  part  of  Rufus 
at  defiance.  The  American  stood 
watching  him,  until  he  was  lost  to 
sight  in  the  darkness.      '  What  a  grip 
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that  young  fellow  has  got  on  me,  in 
no  more  than  a  few  months  ! '  Riifus 
thought,  as  he  slowly  turned  away  in 
the  direction  of  his  hotel.  '  Lord  send 
the  poor  boy  may  keep  clear  of  mis- 
chief this  night ! ' 

Meanwhile,  Amelius  walked  on 
swiftly,  straight  before  him,  careless 
in  what  direction  he  turned  his  ste])s, 
so  long  as  he  felt  the  cool  air  and  kept 
moving. 

His  thoughts  were  not  at  first  oc- 
cupied with  the  doubtful  question  of 
his  marriage.  The  lecture  was  still 
the  uppermost  subject  in  his  mind. 
He  had  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of 
his  address  the  justification  of  his  view 
of  the  future,  afforded  by  the  wide- 
spread and  frightful  poverty  among 
the  millions  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don alone.  On  this  melancholy  theme 
he  had  spoken  with  the  eloquence  of 
true  feeling,  and  had  produced  a 
strong  imjiression,  even  on  those  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  who  were  most 
resolutely  opposed  to  the  opinions 
which  he  advocated.  Without  any 
undue  exercise  of  self-esteem,  he  could 
look  back  on  the  close  of  his  address 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  really 
done  justice  to  himself  and  to  his 
cause.  The  retrospect  of  the  public 
discussion  that  had  followed  failed  to 
give  him  the  same  pleasure.  His 
warm  temper,  his  vehemently  sincere 
belief  in  the  truth  of  his  own  convic- 
tions, placed  him  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage towards  the  more  self-re- 
strained speakers  (all  older  than  him- 
self) who  rose,  one  after  another,  to 
combat  his  views.  More  than  once, 
he  had  lost  his  temper,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  make  his  apologies.  More 
than  once,  he  had  been  indebted  to 
the  ready  help  of  Rufus,  who  had 
taken  i)art  in  the  battle  of  words,  with 
the  generous  purpose  of  covering  his 
.retreat'  'No!'  he  thought  to  him- 
self, with  bitter  humility,  '  I'm  not  fit 
for  public  discussions.  If  they  put 
me  into  Parliament  to-morrow,  I 
should  only  get  called  to  order  and  do 
nothing.' 


He  reached  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
at  the  eastward  end  of  the  Strand. 

Walking  straight  on,  as  absently  as 
ever,  he  crossed  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
followed  the  broad  street  that  lay  be- 
fore him  on  the  other  side.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  future  again  :  Kegina 
was  in  his  mind  now.  The  one  pros- 
pect that  he  could  see  of  a  tranquil 
and  hapjjy  life — with  duties  as  well  as 
well  as  pleasures ;  duties  that  might 
rouse  him  to  find  the  vocation  for 
which  he  was  fit — was  the  prospect  of 
his  marriage.  What  was  the  obstacle 
that  stood  in  his  way  1  The  vile  ob- 
stacle of  money ;  the  contemptible 
spirit  of  ostentation  which  forbade 
him  to  live  humbly  on  his  own  sufli- 
cient  little  income,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  purchase  dome.stic  hai)piness 
at  the  price  of  the  tawdry  splendour 
of  a  rich  tradesman  and  his  friends. 
And  Eegina,  who  was  free  to  follow 
her  own  better  impulses — Regina, 
whose  heart  acknowledged  him  as  its 
master — bowed  before  the  golden 
image  which  was  the  tutelary  deity  of 
her  uncle's  hoiisehold,  and  said  re- 
signedly,  '  Love  must  wait ! 

Still  walking  blindly  on,  he  was 
roused  on  a  sudden  to  a  sense  of  pass- 
ing events.  Crossing  a  side-street  at 
the  moment,  a  man  caught  him 
roughly  by  the  arm  and  saved  him 
from  being  run  over.  The  man  had  a 
broom  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  a  crossing- 
sweeper.  '  I  think  I've  earned  my 
penny,  sir,'  he  said. 

Amelius  gave  him  half-a-crown.  The 
man  shouldered  his  broom,  and  tossed 
uj)  the  money,  in  a  transport  of  de- 
light. *  Here's  something  to  go  home 
with  ! '  he  cried,  as  he  caught  the  half- 
crown  again. 

'  Have  you  got  a  family  at  home  ? ' 
Amelius  asked. 

'  Only  one,  sir,'  said  the  man.  '  The 
others  are  all  dead.  She's  as  good  a 
girl  and  as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever  put 
on  a  ])etticoat — though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't.  Thank  you  kindly,  sir, 
good-night  ! 

Amelius  looked  after  the  poor  fel- 
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low,  happy  at  least  for  that  night !  '  If 
1  had  only  been  lucky  enough  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  crossing-sweeper's 
daugliter,'  he  tliought  bitterly,  ^  xhe 
would  have  married  me  when  I  asked 
her.' 

He  looked  along  the  street.  It 
curved  away  in  the  distance,  with  no 
visible  limit  to  it.  Arrived  at  the  next 
side-street  on  his  left,  Amelius  turned 
down  it,  weary  of  walking  longer  in 
the  same  direction.  Whither  it  might 
lead  him  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  In 
his  present  humour,  it  was  a  pleasur- 
able sensation  to  feel  himself  lost  in 
London. 

The  short  street  suddenly  widened  ; 
a  blaze  of  flaring  gaslight  dazzled  his 
eyes  ;  he  heard  all  round  him  the 
shouting  of  innumerable  voices.  For 
the  tirst  time  since  he  had  been  in 
London,  he  found  himself  in  one  of  the 
street- markets  of  the  poor. 

On  either  side  of  the  roadway,  the 
barrows  of  the  costermongers  —  the 
wandering  tradesmen  of  the  highway 
— were  drawn  up  in  rows ;  and  every 
man  was  advertising  his  wares,  by 
means  of  the  cheap  publicity  of  his 
own  voice.  Fish  and  vegetables  ;  pot- 
tery and  writing-paper ;  looking- 
glasses,  saucepans,  and  coloured  prints 
— all  appealed  together  to  the  scantily- 
filled  purses  of  the  crowds  who  throng- 
ed the  pavement.  One  lusty  vagabond, 
stood  up  in  a  rickety  donkey-cart, 
knee  deep  in  apples,  selling  a  great 
wooden-measure  full  for  a  penny,  and 
yelling  louder  than  all  the  rest.  '  Never 
was  such  apples  sold  in  the  public 
streets  before  !  Sweet  as  flowers,  and 
sound  as  a  bell.  Who  says  the  poor 
ain't  looked  after,'  cried  the  fellow, 
with  ferocious  irony,  '  when  they  can 
have  such  apple-sauce  as  this  to  their 
loin  of  pork  ?  Here's  nobby  apples  ; 
here's  a  pennorth  for  your  money.  Sold 
again!  Hullo,  you  !  you  look  hungry. 
Catch  !  There's  an  apple  for  nothing, 
just  to  taste.  Be  in  time,  be  in  time, 
before  they're  all  sold ! '  Amelius 
moved  forward  a  few  steps,  and  was 
half  deafened  by  rival  butchers,  shout- 


ing, 'Buy,  buy,  buy  !'  to  audiences  of 
ragged  women,  who  fingered  the  meat 
doubtfully,  with  longing  eyes.   A  little 
farther — and  there  was  a  blind  man, 
selling  staylaces,  and  singing  a  Psalm ; 
and,    beyond    him    again,    a    broken- 
down   soldier   playing    '  God  save  the 
Queen '   on  a   tin  flageolet.     The  one 
silent  person  in  this    sordid  carnival 
was  a   Lascar  beggar,  with  a  printed 
placard  round  his  neck,  addressed  to 
'  The  Charitable  Public'     He  held  a 
tallow-candle  to  illuminate  the  copious 
narrative  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  the 
one  reader  he  oVjtained  was  a  fat  man, 
who  scratched  his  head,  and  remarked 
to  Amelius  that  he  didn't    like    for- 
eigners. Starving  boys  and  girls  lurked 
among  the  costermongers'  barrows,  and 
begged  piteously  on  pretence  of  sell- 
ing cigar-lights  and  comic  songs.  Furi- 
ous women  stood  at  the  doors  of  pub- 
lic-houses, and  railed  on  their  drunken 
husbands    for    spending    the    house- 
money    in    gin.      A    thicker    crowd, 
towards   the    middle    of    the    street, 
poured  in  and  out  at  the  door  of  a 
cookshop.     Here  the  people  presented 
a  less  terriVjle  spectacle  —  they  were 
even  touching  to  see.     These  were  the 
patient  poor,  who  bought  hot  morsels 
of  sheep's  heart  and  liver  at  a  penny  an 
ounce,  with  lamentable  little  mouthsful 
of  peas-pudding,  greens,  and  potatoes 
at  a  halfpenny  each.   Pale  children  in 
corners    supped    on    penny  basins  of 
soup,  and  looked  with  hungry  admir- 
ation   at    their  enviable     neighbours 
who  could  afford  to  buy  stewed  eels 
for  twopence.     Everywhere  there  was 
the  same  noble  resignation  to  their 
hard  fate,  in  old  and  young  alike.   No 
impatience,    no  complaints.     In    this 
wretched  place,   the  language  of  true 
gratitude  was  still  to  be  heard,  thank- 
ing the  good-natured  cook  for  a  little 
spoonful  of  gravy  thrown  in  for  noth- 
ing— and  here,  humble  mercy  that  had 
its  one  superfluous  halfpenny  to  spare 
gave  that  halfpenny  to  utter  destitu- 
tion, and  gave  it  with  right  good-will. 
Amelius  spent  ail    his  shillings   and 
sixpences,   in  doubling   and  trebling 
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the  poor  little  pennyworths  of  food — 
and  left  the  place  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

He  was  near  the  end  of  the  street 
by  this  time.  Tlie  sight  of  the  miser}^ 
about  him,  and  the  sense  of  his  own 
utter  inability  to  remedy  it,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  spirits.  He  thought  of 
the  peaceful  and  prosi)erous  life  at 
Tadmor.  Were  his  hap})y  brethren  of 
the  Community  and  these  miserable 
people  about  him,  creatures  of  the 
same  all-merciful  God  ]  The  terrible 
doubts  which  come  to  all  thinking  men 
— the  doubts  which  are  not  to  be 
stifled  by  crying,  '  O  fie  ! '  in  a  pulpit 
— rose  darkly  in  his  mind.    He  quick- 


ened liis  pace.  '  Let  me  get  out  of  it,' 
he  said  to  himself ;  '  let  me  get  out  of 
it!' 

It  was  not  easy  to  ])ass  quickly 
through  the  people  loitering  and  gos- 
siping about  him.  There  was  greater 
freedom  for  a  rapid  walker  in  the  road. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  off 
the  pavement,  when  a  voice  behind 
him — a  sweet  soft  voice,  though  it 
spoke  very  faintly — said,  '  Are  you 
good-natured,  sir  1 ' 

He  turned  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  saddest  sister- 
hood on  earth — the  sisterhood  of  the 
streets. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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"TTTHERE  the  great  cataract,  Niagara,  falls, 

^^        And  all  the  air  is  whitened  with  the  spray 
That  like  a  crown  of  pearls  around  it  lies, 
A  winding  path  leads  to  the  utmost  crag, 
And  down  the  steep  a  fairy  stair  is  flung 
Confronting  in  its  fragile  nothingness 
The  world  of  hurling  watei's.     There,  alone, 
A  blind  girl  stands.     As  on  the  dizzy  verge 
Of  Alpine  heights,  a  snow-drop  half  afraid 
Hangs  trembling  petals  o'er  the  dim  abyss — 
White-roVjed  she  bends  above  the  roaring  gulf 
And  clasps  with  timid  hands  the  slender  rail 
That  guards  the  deep  descent.     A  pale,  sweet  face 
Turned  towards  the  wonders  that  she  cannot  see 
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And  tremulous  with  passionate  despair — 
Half-parted  lips  that,  in  their  tender  curves, 
Droop  mournfully,  and  heavy  lashes  wet 

With  unshed  tears. 

Before  her  sweeps 
The  crvstal  glory  rounding  from  the  rock 
And  melting  into  sunbeams  as  it  falls. 
A  thousand  changing  tints  of  flashing  dew. 
Strewn  like  a  garland  at  Niagara's  feet, 
Weave  ever  higher  their  mystic  blossomings, 
And  higher  still  in  showers  of  starry  bloom, 
Till  one  wild  leap  flings  to  the  top-most  crag 
Its  vivid  splendour,  and  across  tlie  foam 
There  glows  a  rainbow  wreath  of  victory. 
But  not  for  her  the  beauty  or  the  power ; 
She  hears  the  grand,  deep  music  in  her  soul. 
And  vainly  pictures  the  Unseen.      Oh  !  Fate, 
Too  cruel  in  thy  gifts — the  self-same  world 
Holds  blindness  and  Niagara  ! 

And  yet 
We  all  are  standing  helpless  on  the  brink 
Where  Science  totters  and  where  Reason  falls — 
We  feel  the  solid  earth  beneath  our  feet 
And  know  that  we  are  masters  of  its  lore. 
From  d  irkest  caves  of  thought  we  pluck  the  pearl 
Of  knowledge,  and  the  magic  of  its  gleam 
Guides  us  through  leons  of  uncounted  yeai-s 
Back  to  the  great  First  Cause, — a  step — and  then 
We  falter  on  the  verge  of  the  Unknown  : 
The  deep  gulf  yawns  before  us — we  are  blind. 
But  ever  and  anon  across  the  gloom 
We  hear  the  waters  of  Eternity 
Sounding  mysterious  music  through  the  ni^^ht. 
And  though  we  cannot  see  their  endless  sweep 
We  know  a  rainbow  rests  upon  their  foam — 
The  wondroiis  radiance  of  the  smile  of  God. 


Brockville. 
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BY    A    WOMAN    OF    NEWFANGLE. 


I  HAVE  called  you  together  again, 
my  dears,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  what  has  been  said  by  '  Non- 
Resident.'  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I 
can.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
'  Non-Resident '  is  conscious  of  the 
*  odium  attaching  to  the  foolish  and 
extreme  opinions  of  some  of  its  (The 
Woman  Question's)  most  indiscreet 
supporters,'  and  of  the  '  indiscretion  ' 
of  some  '  female  speaker  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  say,  possibly  under  a 
momentary  excitement,  that  men  were 
"  the  lower  and  coarser  half  of  hu- 
manity." '  An  article  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  pages  can  hardly  be  imagined 
to  have  been  composed  under  *  mo- 
mentaiy  excitement.'  However,  all 
this  is  very  well  indeed,  but  would 
have  been  much  better  if  a  similar 
apology  had  been  made  for  the  '  fool- 
ish and  extreme  opinion,'  the  '  indis- 
cretion '  and  '  misfortune '  of  saying 
that  '  the  moment  that  the  principle 
of  self  interest '  (the  basis  of  all  com- 
mercial transactions)  '  comes  into  play, 
the  average  man '  (that  is,  almost 
every  man)  'is  more  ready  to  grind 
down,  to  overwork,  to  underpay,  to 
cheat  outright  a  woman  than  a  man, 
just  because  he  thinks  he  can  do  it 
with  more  impunity.'  But  we  have 
no  such  apology.  So,  far  from  it, 
'  Non- Resident '  comes  up  again  to 
the  charge  and  pours  in  another  vol- 
ley of  the  same  accusation.  To  be 
sure,  the  tone  is  very  much  lowex'ed. 
All  we  are  told  now  is  that  '  where 
men  will  cheat  men,  they  will  be 
more  i-eady  to  cheat  women,  as  more 
helpless,'  and  that  this  is  '  simply  hu- 
man nature.'  This  is  a  very  different 
matter.      Still  it   is  prefaced  with  an 


array  of  dishonesties,  which  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  such  men  are  very  numer- 
ous. A  'statement  of  simple  ^«f/c<- '  is 
made  in  supposed  proof  of  it.  It  is 
quoted  that  '  during  the  last  year  the 
Woi-king  Women's  Protection  Union 
of  New  York,  one  of  whose  objects  it 
is  to  provide  gratuitous  legal  services 
for  women  defrauded  '  (sic)  '  by  their 
( mployers,  has  recovered  no  less  an 
amount  than  821,000  for  6,-500  wo- 
men, and  that  without  any  expense  to 
the  claimants,  who  range  from  the 
servant  to  the  teacher.  How  much 
suffering  the  lack  of  this  .'^21,000 
might  have  caused  we  may  best  realize 
by  remembering  that  few,  indeed,  of 
the  women  who  work  have  not  help- 
less relatives  depending  upon  them.' 
Now,  my  dears,  .^2 1,000  is  a  large 
sum  here,  but  in  a  city  like  New  York 
it  is  a  mere  droj)  of  water  in  the  sea. 
Then  6,500  women  is  a  large  number, 
but  it  represents  only  one  in  about 
sixty  of  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
adult  female  population  of  New  York 
and  its  suburbs  or  outlying  cities ; 
$21,000  yields  an  average  of  .S3.26  in 
each  case.  These  women,  we  are  told, 
'  range  from  the  servant  to  the  teacher ; 
their  average  earnings,  as  wages  and 
payments  go  there  (servant  girls  get 
twelve  dollars  a  month),  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  set  down  at  le.ss  than  8200 
a  year.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  low  esti- 
mate. Of  that  sum  .*3.26  amounts  to 
about  one  dollar  in  sixty-one,  or  one 
cent  in  sixty -one,  and  'the  lack  of  this ' 
very  small  proportion  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  cause  much  suffering  to 
helpless  relatives.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  claims  would  be  larger,   but  then 
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others  would  become  insignificant,  so 
that  one  balances  the  other.  Looked 
at  in  this  way,  the  statement  is  found 
to  be  sensational,  got  up  for  a  pur- 
pose, as  all  such  statements  always 
are.  But,  that  you  may  understand 
it  better,  let  us  reduce  it  to  our  New- 
f angle  standard,  ;ind  then  we  can 
bring  our  own  expeiience  to  bear 
upon  it.  Following  a  precise  propor- 
tion between  the  two  populations,  as 
nearly  as  T  can  come  to  it  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  shall  have  six  and  a  half 
women  sueing  for  twenty-one  dollars. 
But,  as  we  cannot  divide  a  woman  by 
two — though  there  are  some  of  whom 
half  would  be  a  sufficient  allowance — 
let  us  throw  in  the  fraction  and  say 
seven,  with  an  average  claim  for 
three  dollars.  Now,  in  the  whole 
township  and  spread  over  twelve 
months,  that  does  not  strike  one  as  a 
very  heinous  amount  of  iniquity.  But 
yet  from  that  large  deductions  must 
be  made.  '  Non  Resident '  tells  us 
that  '  this  sum  is  not  to  be  wholly  set 
down  to  masculine  injustice,  for  wo- 
men are  too  often  shamef idly  thought- 
less and  unjust  in  their  dealings  with 
their  own  sex.'  We  may  safely  accept 
this  upon  so  good  an  authority,  and 
may,  therefore,  fairly  suppose  that  in 
at  least  two  of  the  seven  cases  the  de- 
fendant men  would  be  acting,  or  rather 
sutiering,  on  behalf  of  their  wives. 
Then,  as  in  Newfanglo,  we  by  no 
means  take  it  for  granted  that  a  suit 
for  money  necessarily  implies  an  at- 
tempt to  defraud,  and  as  we  should,  in- 
deed, set  it  down  as  a  gross  calumny 
to  say  so,  we  may  strike  oil"  two  more 
on  that  ground. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  con- 
sider, as  to  which  I  will  follow  '  Non- 
Resident's  '  frequent  example  and 
quote  from  other  authorities.  I  will 
read  the  following  to  you  from  a  late 
London  paper : — 

'  If  there  is  one  member  of  the  ju- 
dicial bench  from  whose  lips  it  might 
be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  woman- 
hood would   fall,   that  member  is  cer- 


tainly Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  (a  Baron 
of  the  High  Court  of  Exchequer,  my 
dears).  Some  surpi-ise  and  discon- 
certment have,  therefore,  naturally 
been  caused  at  a  few  observations 
which  this  most  knightly-hearted  and 
accomplished  judge  recently  made  at 
the  Exeter  Assizes.  While  a  certain 
case  in  court  was  proceeding,  one  of 
the  counsel  committed  hiiliself  to  the 
rash  statement  that  "  a  woman  would 
swear  anything,"  an  abominable  heresy 
which  his  lordship  might  have  Vjeen 
expected  sternly  and  promptly  to  con- 
demn. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Baron  Huddleston  did  rebuke  the  as- 
sertion, but  only  in  the  mildest  man- 
ner, and.  indeed,  his  qualification  of 
the  charge  seems  something  very  like 
a  confirmation  of  it.  While  protest- 
ing that  "  his  experience  of  women 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  go 
quite  so  far  as  this,"  he  declared  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that  a  woman  told  a 
lie  with  very  much  better  eft'ect  than 
did  a  man  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  place 
on  record  his  testimony  to  the  circum- 
stance that  "  women  lie  more  logically ' 
(score  a  point  here  for  "  Non-Resi- 
dent ")  "  than  men,"  as  well  as  his 
own  incapacity  to  "  gauge  the  veracity 
of  a  female  witness" — an  intellectual 
compliment  to  the  sex  involving  a 
grave  ethical  opprobi'ium.' 

I  will  leave  it  to  yourselves,  my 
dears,  to  determine  whether  we  should 
be  in  excess  by  striking  oft'  one  more 
case  from  the  list  on  this  ground.  You 
hesitate  1  The  question  before  you  is 
this  :  If  you  are  asked  to  believe  that 
men  will  cheat  women  out  of  some 
vast  sum,  of  which  we  are  told,  as  you 
will  hear  presently,  $21,000  repre- 
sents but  a  very  small  fraction,  do  you 
find  it  hai'd  to  believe  that  women 
might  cheat  men  out  of  a  seventh  part 
of  $21,0001  If  you  cannot  bring 
yourselves  to  believe  the  latter,  with 
what  sort  of  conscience  can  you  credit 
the  former?  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  such  a  question  should 
have  been  Ijrought  before  the  public 
in  this  way,  and  more  still  before  you. 
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but  we  have  it  and  we  must  deal  with 
it.  Men  who  owe  money  say  that 
they  do  not  j  women  to  whom  money 
is  not  due  say  that  it  is.  As  the  case 
is  put  by  '  Xon-Resident,'  and  on  the 
testimony — and  stronger  coukl  not  be 
— before  you,  shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
strike  off  one  case  on  this  ground  1  You 
assent  now  ?  All  of  you  1  Very  well. 
Speaking  generally,  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  in  New  York,  here  such  a 
Protective  Union  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  every 
trumpery  and  slippery  case  into  court, 
and  of  making  the  most  of  it  when 
there.  There  would  be  no  direct  cost 
to  the  claimant,  at  the  worst  she  could 
lose  nothing,  and  there  would  be  a 
pleasurable  excitement  and  notoriety 
about  it.  These  various  considerations 
would  all  be  unquestionably  in  full  force 
in  Xewfangle  (and,  if  human  nature  be 
the  same  in  both  places,  in  New  York 
also), and  would  reduce  our  seven  cases 
to  two.  It  may  be  very  sad  that  we 
should  have  even  two  rogues  capable 
of  cheating  poor  women  of  three  dol- 
lars apiece,  but,  as  it  seems  that  there 
must  be  some  roguery  everywhere,  and 
there  are  some  two  thousand  of  us  here 
to  share  it,  we  need  not  break  our 
hearts  about  it,  nor  get  up  sensational 
statements  of  the  amount  of  cruel 
cheating  inflicted  by  men  upon  women, 
'  helpless  '  women.  Nay,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  we  may  have  two  or  three 
women  able  and  willing  to  impose  upon 
our  men  to  that  extent,  if  they  have  a 
whole  year  given  them  to  do  it  in. 

Now,  my  dears,  you  have  only  to 
judge  of  the  $21,000  and  the  G,.500 
cases  of  imputed  fraud  at  New  York 
by  the  same  tests  that  we  have  applied 
here — tests  derived  partly  from  '  Non- 
Resident's  '  own  admission,  partly 
from  the  commonest  charity  towards 
our  fellow  creatures,  and  partly  from 
the  testimony  of  the  judgment  seat — 
and  the  delinquency  of  those  dreadful 
men  dwindles  down  to  very  small  pro- 
portions ;  indeed,  I  must  say  to  little 
better,  after  such  strenuous  denuncia- 
tions,   than  a  ridiculous  anti-climax. 


The  6,-500  cheating  men  become  1,S.t6, 
which  gives  us  one  in  about  21.5  of  the 
adult  male  population  of  New  York. 

And  surely  so  much  the  better  from 
every  ])ossible  point  of  view.  Human 
nature  is  faulty  enough  without  Ijeing 
blackened  beyond  its  deserts.  When 
an  ap])arent,  it  cannot  surely  be  a  real, 
attempt  is  made  to  establish  an  antag- 
onism between  men  and  women,  and 
to  make  young  creatures  like  your- 
selves, my  dears,  believe  that  you  are 
going  out  into  a  world  where  you  will 
be  the  victims  and  pi'ey,  if  not  of  your 
own  fathers  and  brothers,  husbands 
and  sons,  of  the  fathers  and  brothers, 
and  husbands  and  sons  of  other  women, 
of  men  who  will  cheat  you  out  of  your 
hone.st  eai"nings,  the  sooner  you  are 
disabused  of  any  such  idea  the  better. 

It  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  notice 
the  stories  that  we  are  told,  in  order  to 
prove  a  '  preposterous  system  of  sex- 
protection  —  the  protection  of  the 
stronger  against  the  weaker '  (!).  A 
'  lady  '  is  paid  $900  a  year  for  certain 
services.  That  is  about  their  market- 
able value,  about  what  a  con-espond- 
ing  clerk,  with  similar  qualirications, 
is  paid  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool, and  I  should  suppose, 
therefore,  in  New  York.  As  for  the 
'  man  '  who  gets  81,800  for  what  are 
said  to  be  inferior  services,  no  decision 
could  be  come  to  without  knowing 
more  about  the  case.  Again,  pulUishers, 
as  a  rule,  very  justifiably  trade  upon 
established  reputations  and  would  de- 
cline any  '  illustrations '  by  an  un- 
known artist,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
unless  accompanied  by  special  testi- 
monials, and  most  likely  even  then. 
The  '  gentleman  friend '  performed  a 
miracle,  unless  he  came  with  such  ade- 
quate testimonials  in  his  hand.  Such 
want  of  appreciation  as  that  shown  in 
the  instance  of  the  cabinet  has  hap- 
pened in  hundreds  of  cases  to  men. 
As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  excellence 
of  the  work,  the  more  it  is  over  the 
heads  of  ordinary  people,  and  the  less 
understood.  At  a  famous  jiicture-sale 
two  works  were  bought,  the  one  for 
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twenty -one  times  the  price  paid  to  the 
artist,  the  other  for  thirty -two  times. 
The  painters  were  both  still  living, 
both  were,  and  had  been,  in  attiuent 
circuai stances,  and  had  Vjeen  under  no 
necessity  to  dispose  of  their  produc- 
tions beneath  their  value.  80  much 
had  even  themselves  been  mistaken  in 
their  judgment  of  their  own  perform- 
ances !  One  of  them  was  Copley 
Fielding,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  other 
was  David  Roberts,  R.  A.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  neither  of  them  was  a 
woman.  If  he  had  been,  or  both,  say, 
what  a  capital  sensational  story  !  In 
short,  to  tell  such  tales  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  not  be  seen 
through  and  through  by  everybody  of 
any  discernment,  is  mere  child's  play. 

Well,  my  dears,  you  have  now  seen 
how,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  any 
subject  some  of  that  fierce  light  which 
is  said  to  beat  upon  a  throne,  it  will 
come  out  in  its  real  form  and  colour, 
and  will  out-blazen  all  prejudice  and 
misrepresentation — far  be  it  from  me, 
in  this  case,  to  say  wilful  misrepresent- 
ation. 

'  Non-Resident '  says  that  '  the  said 
$21,000  in  New  York  alone  must  re- 
present a  very  small  fraction  of  such 
uncollected  debts,'  that  is,  debts  for 
the  recovery  of  which  '  the  weak  are 
obliged  to  band  themselves  together  to 
resist  the  oppression  of  the  strong.' 
We  hear  nothing  about  the  suits  insti- 
tuted for  the  recovery  of  money  by 
men,  possibly  from  women,  or  by  wo- 
men from  women,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  in  New  York ;  if  we  did,  it 
would  doubtless  give  a  very  different 
complexion  to  the  case.  But  not  to 
dwell  upon  that,  of  what  sum  may 
$21,000  be  properly  said  to  constitute 
a  venj  small  fraction  ?  Of  .$100,000, 
$200,000,  .$500,000  ?  It  is  hard  to 
assign  a  limit.  Where  is  the  proof  ? 
'  Non-Resident '  does  not  seem  quite 
clearly  to  understand  that  when  any 
person  undertakes  to  prove  a  case  by 
^/ads,'  as  '  Non-Resident '  has  done, 
all  mere  assertion  outside  of  those  facts 


falls  to  the  ground.  We  are  compelled 
to  say  the  same  of  the  '  number  of 
flagrant  instances  of  this  kind  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge.'  In  a  case 
of  such  grave  importance  as  that  now 
under  consideration,  no  vague  charges 
like  this  can  be  admitted.  The  '  in- 
stances '  might  be  looked  at  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  glass.  There 
might  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  '  flagrant  instances. ' 

Then,  my  dears,  I  do  not  see  veiy 
well  why  these  women  are  called 
*  weak  '  and  '  helpless '  in  this  matter. 
They  have  power  to  combine  against 
their  emi)loyers,  they  can  put  the  en- 
gine of  the  law  in  force,  the  Courts  are 
open  to  them,  they  can  recover  $2 1,000. 
Why  not  all  the  vast  sum  of  which  this 
is  said  to  be  'a  very  small  fraction  1 ' 
And,  mind  you,  the  judge  is  a  man, 
the  counsel  are  men,  the  statutes  have 
been  enacted  by  men  ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  women  recover  $21,000 — a  queer 
commentary  on  '  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.'  I  should  add, 
the  jury  are  men,  too.  Stay  though^ 
can  we  make  quite  sure  that  they  are 
not  women  personating  their  husbands,, 
with  the  marital  trousers  on  1  It  could 
be  done.  In  the  name  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  this  should  be  looked  to. 

I  will  now,  my  dears,  if  it  shall  not 
tire  you,  notice,  as  shortly  as  1  can, 
such  farther  points  in  '  Non- President's ' 
article  as  seem  to  require  it.  The 
'  Movement  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women  '  was  not  '  stigmatised  '  l)y 
me,  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is. 
an  excellent  thing  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
I  pointed  out  what  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped  to  do,  and  what  it  never  can 
do. 

When  you  have  done  laughing  at  a 
woman's  doing  '  a  good  day's  plough- 
ing,' and  at  a  man's  not  being  able  to 
make  as  much  fire  as  will  boil  a  little 
water  in  a  kettle — how  about  camiiing 
out  1 — I  will  proceed.  You  Newfangle 
girls  know  better  than  that,  at  any 
rate.  If  you  could  take  in  such  stuff 
as  that,  you  would  have  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  '  quick  wits,'  which  'Non- 
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Resident '  does  you  the  honour  to  at- 
tribute to  you.  But  perliajjs  it  was 
merely  '  poking  fun  '  to  try  our  mettle. 
A  '  squalling  baby  '  may  be  out  of  a 
man's  line,  yet  I  have  known  men 
wonderfully  tender  and  handy  with 
young  children,  even  infants. 

Thanks  for  the  compliment,  but  we 
women  of  Newfangle  make  no  preten- 
■sion  to  any  greater  '  intellectual  or 
moral  influence  '  than  that  of  our  hus- 
bands, nor  to  any  quicker  wits.  Some 
of  us  are  smart  enough,  and  some  very 
stupid.  In  any  case,  we  have  quite 
enough  to  do  in  our  own  department 
for  all  the  wits  we  can  muster.  We 
do  not  interfere  with  our  husbands' 
business  anymore  than  we  expect  them 
to  make  the  puddings  or  hush  a 
'squalling  baby.'  We  know  very  well 
that  not  to  us  is  '  the  pi-osperity  and 
beauty  of  Newf angle  due.'  And  as  for 

*  finer  tastes,'  I  am  afraid  the  less  said 
aboiTt  them  the  better,  so  long  as  we 
continue  slaves  to  the  hideous  mons- 
trosities of  fashion,  not  to  speak  of  its 
indecencies.  You  smile,  my  dears,  and, 
at  your  age,  the  supremity  of  fashion 
— do  you  not  remember  Molly's  saying 
that  she  '  might  as  soon  be  dead  as  out 
of  the  fashion' — swallows  uj) all  other 
considerations,  even  that  of  feminine 
modesty;  but  I,  who  have  outlived  it 
all,  and  can  overlook,  as  it  were  from 
a  height,  generation  after  generation 
of  fashion's  vagaries,  know  that  mo- 
desty and  immodesty  are  but  names 
when  fashion  is  in  question.  When  I 
was  a  girl,  short  petticoats  were  in 
fashion,  and,  of  course,  the  briefer  the 
skirts  the  higher  the  fashion,  and, 
whether  or  not  I  may  ever  have  made 
a  display  of  my  knees  in  waltzing, 
there  were  plenty  of  other  girls  who 
'did.  You  laugh,  my  dears,  laugh 
away,  you  will  never  laugh  younger. 
The  thing,  after  all,  is  only  in  name 
and  in  idea  ;  I  know  that  well  enough, 
only,  as  I  say,  the  less  we  pretend  to 

*  finer  tastes  '  the  better. 

I  did  not  say  that  comparatively  the 
movement  for  female  education  had 
•come  to  nothing,  but  for  famale  prac- 


tice of  physic.  My  meaning  must  have 
been  clear  from  what  I  was  then  speak- 
ing of.  From  a  limited  point  of  view 
it  might  be  extremely  desirable  that 
there  should  be  female  physicians,  but 
the  trial  seems  to  have  shown  that  it 
is  too  limited.  Time  was  that  medical 
practice,  such  as  it  was  then,  was,  in 
great  degree,  in  the  hands  of  women, 
a  particular  branch  of  practice  wholly 
so.  That  it  should  have  passed,  by 
women's  own  choice,  of  course,  into 
the  hands  of  men,  is  a  pretty  sure  in- 
dication of  the  amount  of  success  which 
female  physicians  are  likely  to  achieve. 
A  limited  success  they  ought  to  have, 
and  will  have,  but  it  has  been,  and  will 
be,  no  more  than  that.  All  honour,  as 
'  Non-Resident '  says,  to  female  medi- 
cal missionaries  !  But  it  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  point  to  ladies 
in  full  practice  at  home  in  every  house 
one  enters.  '  Non- Resident '  is  a  little 
excited  about  the  great  progress  made 
by  women  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  has  been  within  that  period  an 
amazing  '  march  of  intellect'  Women 
have  kept  pace  with  the  times,  that  is 
all,  and  all  that  was  needed.  Go  back 
a  little  more  than  fifty  years,  and  but 
little,  and  where  then  were  all  the 
wonderful  inventions  and  discoveries 
that  have  completely  revolutionized 
and  regenerated  society  1  I  can  well 
remember,  when  a  child,  passing,  all 
at  once,  out  of  a  suburban  road,  strug- 
gling with  the  gloom  of  oil  lamps,  into 
the  full  blaze  of  a  street  lighted  by 
gas.  That/,  my  dears,  was  an  apt  em- 
blem of  the  prodigious  progress  then 
making  and  woi-king.  '  To-day,'  tri- 
umphantly cries  'Non- Resident,'  'the 
first  magazine  we  take  up  has  probably 
feminine  names  appended  to  about 
half  of  its  articles,  poems,  and  stories 
— and  not  the  worse  half  either.' 
It  is  easy  to  try  that,  as  matter  of 
fact.  Magazines  are  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land.  Try  it.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  no  magazines  to  speak 
of,  but  there  were  annuals,  with  a 
host  of  male  and  female  writers.  We 
had  Mrs.  Barbauld,   Mrs.  Opie,    Mrs. 
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Hemans,  Miss  Landon,  Joanna 
Baillie,  Mary  Howitt,  Miss  Barrett, 
Miss  Ed^eworth,  Miss  Austen,  Miss 
Mitford,  Mrs.  IncLbald,  Miss  Barney, 
Mrs,  Kadcliffe,  Miss  Porter,  Hannah 
More,  Lady  Morgan,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  Miss  Ferrier,  Miss  Martineau, 
Mrs.  Crowe — how  many  more  that 
escape  one,  but  that  is  enough.  Not 
so  bail  for  the  dark  ages  before  '  higher 
education.'  (Jan  we  match  them  with 
it  ?  Stay,  Mrs.  Somerville,  a  full 
match,  at  least,  for  any  lady  professor 
of  to-day  ;  I  cannot  call  them  all  to 
mind.  The  great  advance  in  wealth, 
luxury,  and  retinement  has  ci-eated 
immensely  inci-eased  opjiortunities, 
and  of  these  female  artists,  with  others, 
have  taken  advantage.  Some  few  of 
them,  say  half  a  dozen,  perhaps  more, 
are  now  assuming  prominent  places. 
Women  though  they  be,  they  are 
warmly  welcomed  into  them.  No 
sooner  did  the  Misses  INlutrie  display 
their  charming  talent,  though  it  was 
only  in  flower  painting,  tlian  their  pic- 
tures were  hung,  year  after  year,  on 
the  line  at  the  Boyal  Academy  ; 
flower  pictures,  be  it  observed,  being 
somewhat  hurtful  to  the  colour  of  ad- 
joining pictures.  Then  a  capital  pic- 
ture by  Miss  Thompson  was  hung  also 
on  the  line,  was  spoken  of  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Academy  din- 
ner, and  the  lady  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing to  find  herself  famous,  and  she 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  remain 
so.  It  were  well  if  male  genuine 
claims  were  not  so  rare.  But  '  Non- 
Kesident '  will  please  '  make  a  note  ' 
of  these  instances.  They  jiut  to  flight 
the  '  op})ression  '  theory. 

I  fear  that  *  Non-Kesident '  is  a 
little  nettled  at  my  speaking  of  logic. 
I  am  surprised  to  find  the  quotation, 
with  pride,  of  '  the  logic  of  the  heart 
and  reason  of  unreason.'  What  sort 
of  climate  '  Non-Resident '  inhabits  1 
cannot  say,  but  it  must  be  one  where 
they  learn  to  blow  hot  and  cold.  It 
shall  be  whichever  '  Non-Kesident ' 
likes.  I  am  afraid  that  it  might  not 
be  easier  to  reconcile  the  spirit  which 


is  exhibited  against  men  with  the  logic 
of  the  heart  than  with  the  logic  of  the 
head,  or  what  is  said  about  a  certain 
unfortunate  lieutenant.  He  had  a 
noble  record  before,  and  that,  with 
the  uncertainty  and  difference  of 
opinion  which  hangs  over  the  lament- 
able and  shocking  event,  might  have 
saved  him.  But  it  is  .sought  to  trip 
me  uj),  in  return,  in  my  '  logical  con- 
clusions.' Quite  right.  If  there  be 
a  blot,  hit  it.  But  I  will  be  judged 
by  all  who  know  the  real  force  and 
meaning  of  words  whether  the  phrase, 
'  it  is  not  by  any  means  sought  to 
deny  or  underrate  the  mental  differ- 
ence,' does  not  distinctly  imply  not 
only  mere  difference  but  inferiority 
also,  and  candour  in  acknowledging 
it.  I  understood  it  .so.  I  understand 
it  so  still. 

J  should  be  extiemely  curious  to 
learn  whether  the  female  telegraph 
operators,  who  are  said  to  have  done 
the  '  same  work  at  about  a  third  of 
the  price,'  are  doing  it  now,  or  doing 
it  at  all.  It  would  not  consist  with 
my  own  expe)ience  and  observation, 
but  then  that,  to  be  sure,  is  of  very 
narrow  range. 

To  sum  up,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  women  should  not,  indeed  there 
is  every  possible  reason  why  they 
should,  be  afforded  all  facility  for  mak- 
ing the  most  of  their  lives  and  of  any 
talents  with  which  they  may  be  gifted. 
What  ordinary  school  and  college  edu- 
cation can  do  for  them  let  them  have 
by  all  means.  As  I  have  said  before, 
it  would  be  better  for  men  that  women 
should  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence. 
But  ordinary  education,  lower  or 
'  higher,'  will  not  make  them  a  career 
in  the  world.  It  does  not  make  a 
career  for  men.  It  may  facilitate  it  a 
little.  But  neither  of  women  nor  of 
men  will  it  make  divines,  lawyers, 
doctors,  poets,  musicians,  painters, 
sculptors,  actors,  authors,  what  not. 
For  all  these  there  must  be  special 
studies  and  special  aptitudes,  more  or 
less,  for  some  of  them  wholly.  There 
must  be  energy,  industry,    persever- 
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ance,  there  must  be  entire  devotion. 
Tliey  will  not  brook  a  '  divided  duty. ' 
Can  or  will  women  give  them  all 
these,  except  here  and  there  one?  Will 
they  do  it  before  they  are  married  ? 
Can  they  do  it  afterward  ?  Therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  great  diaajipoiutment 
awaits  those  who  expect  much  from 
the  '  higher  education  '  of  women,  so 
far  as  success  and  prosperity  in  the 
world  go.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
stances without  end  may  be  cited  of 
genius  which  has  surmounted  every 
difficulty  and  deficiency  and  has 
laughed  at  the  lack  of  opportunities. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  career  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Politicians,  and 
statesmen,  and  critics  will  differ  about 
him,  but  there  is  his  career,  and  a 
wonderful  one  nevertheless.  How 
much  of  it  was  shadowed  forth  when 
he  left  a  private  school,  a  stripling  of 
seventeen,  at  the  close  of  all  the  edu- 


cation that  anybody  but  himself  ever 
gave  him  1  That  school  was  kept  for 
forty  years  or  more,  with  an  average 
of  sixty  boys.  You  may  calculate 
what  number  would  probably  pass 
through  it  in  that  period.  How  many 
of  those  boys,  when  they  made  a  'cock- 
shy,' as  they  called  it,  I  know  the 
young  dogs,  of  the  jugs  and  basins, 
etc.,  on  the  last  evening  of  their  last 
'  half,'  found  their  education  opening 
up  a  career  before  them  ? 

You  may  go,  my  dears.  How 
many  of  you — and  you  have  not  done 
amiss  at  school  either — will  ever  dis- 
tinguish yourselves,  or  even  get  your 
own  living,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  see  any  great 
promise  of  it  at  present.  You  laugh — 
do  you  ? — at  your  grandmother  before 
her  face,  and  you  will  laugh  at  her 
behind  her  back,  I  should  not  wonder. 
There,  go  along  with  you  ! 
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IN  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Ser- 
vants and  Employers,  I  must,  of 
necessity,  repeat  a  great  deal  that  has 
already  been  written  by  far  abler 
writers  than  myself.  It  is  a  matter 
upon  which  so  much  thought  has,  of 
late  years,  been  expended,  that  I  can 
scarcely  hope  to  bring  forward  many 
new  ideas  to  bear  upon  it;  and  perhaps 
those  very  points,  which,  I  believe,  to 
lay  claim  to  some  novel ty,may  be  novel 
to  me  only,  have  been  previously  com- 
mented on  by  various  writers.  How- 
ever, I  must  take  my  chance  of  hav- 
ing been  preceded,  and  can  but  crave 
the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  if  they 
happen  to  know  before  hand  all  I 
have  to  say. 


The  Servant  and  Employer  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
both  in  its  present  and  future  aspect. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  good  old- 
fashioned  serving  seem  to  me  not 
difficult  to  find  :  the  remedy  for  such 
decline,  by  no  means  so  easy. 

I  think  that  one  great  cause,  if  not 
the  greatest,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  age  is  essentially  an  age  of 
progression— progression  too,  especially 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Each  year 
adds  further  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  every  sort.  I  do  not  say 
but  that  all  classes  have  the  same  op- 
portunities for  improvement ;  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration  that  the 
ignorant,    uncultivated    mind    is    far 
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more  jiroue  to  become  upset  (if  I  may 
80  term  it)  by  any  sudden  advance  in 
education,  any  sudden  rise  in  life,  in 
short,  by  anything  totally  unexpected 
and  ani)re})ared  for,  than  is  the  mind 
which  is,  in  a  measure,  prepared  for 
such  advancement  by  previous  bring- 
ing-up,  by  education,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  anticii)ation  also.  Re- 
member that  r  speak  of  classes, —of 
generalities  ;  were  I  to  quote  excep- 
tions, this  article  would  be  endless,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  exceptions  by  thousands  to  this 
general  rule,  amongst  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  class  of  })eople. 

I  would  not  say,  however,  that,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  the 
.education  of  the  lower  orders  is  un- 
wise and  futile  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
look  u})on  it  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  civilization,  and  one 
which  must,  eventually,  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  mankind  ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  it  has  most  cex-tainly  been  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  almost 
total  cessation  of  good  servants  ;  ser- 
vants, content  to  receive  moderate 
wages,  to  serve  resi)ectfully  and  faith- 
fully ;  servants,  in  short,  who  did  not 
think  '  Jack  was  as  good  as  his  mas- 
ter '  (meaning,  of  course,  as  high  in 
status)  ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  have 
been  loved  and  respected  by  their  em- 
plo}  ers,  and  looked  upon,  in  many  in- 
stances, more  like  old  and  dear  friends 
than  anything  else. 

Some  people  will  say  :  '  But  our 
servants  are  as  ignorant  as  were  any 
in  the  very  oldest  time  ;  what  then 
has  education  done  for  them  1 '  Quite 
true,  my  friends  ;  but  although  they 
may  be  ignorant  enough,  it  does  not 
alter  the  raison  d'etre,  viz.  :  That  the 
serving  class,  generally,  has  been  of 
late  years  raised,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding gross  uncultivation  in 
many  individual  cases,  still,  as  a 
class,  they  hold  themselves  higher — 
the  natural  consequence  of  living  in 
an  age,  when,  as  I  said,  progression  is 
undoubtedly  the  leading  element. 

Another  cause,  I  hold  as  most  im- 


portant, is  that  travel  has  Ijeen  for 
many  years  so  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment to  what  it  was  formerly,  thus 
bringing  into  contact  so  many  different 
nation.'?,  and  opening  so  many  new 
fields  of  labour  to  both  sexes.  When 
we  think  of  emigration — for  which 
such  enormous  facilities  now  exist — 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  trace  an- 
other sufficient  reason  for  the  servant 
decline. 

For  exanqjle,  a  man  emigrates,  and 
for  a  few  years  works  very  hard — for 
he  soon  finds  out  that  all  pay  and  no 
work  is  by  no  means  the  rule  in  any 
colony — l)ut  this  man  becomes,  at  last, 
owner  of  a  good  lot  of  land  (which  he 
can  seldom  hope  to  own  in  England, 
under  her  existing  law  of  entail)  ;  his 
daughters  usually  marry  early  and 
well ;  his  sons  commence  life  with  a 
small  capital,  perhaps  even  a  farm, 
and  so  they  go  on  from  father  to  son. 
The  whole  family  is  raised,  and  thus 
others,  of  a  like  class,  are  raised  al- 
though it  may  be  vicariously. 

Emigration  not  only  affects  tlie 
colonies  but  Europe  also,  for  the  facts 
I  have  related  are  well  known  there, 
and  even  exaggerated.  It  is  a  very 
general  belief  amongst  servants  in 
England  that  they  have  but  to  cross 
the  '  Big  Pond  '  in  order  to  command 
enormous  wages  and  do  next  to  no- 
thing !  In  this  they  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, for  servants  must  work  in  the 
new  countries  as  in  the  old.  They 
obtain,  however,  greater  privileges, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  also  get  very  high  wages.  The 
result  is  that  the  wages  in  England 
are  increasing  daily,  and  there  are 
fewer  real  servants  left  to  choose 
from.  These  few  know  their  power, 
ask  pi-eposterous  wages  (and  in  most 
cases  get  them),  give  very  little  work 
in  return,  and  often  plenty  of  impu- 
dence ! 

There  is  yet  another  cause,  exist- 
ing principally  in  England,  for  the 
*  servant  decline  ' — the  extreme  cheaj)- 
ness  of  dress,  whereby  a  maid-servant 
can,  at   the  cost   of  a   few  shillings, 
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make  herself  as  tine  as  her  mistress, 
and  the  stable-boy  or  footman  sees  no 
eaithly  reason  why  he  should  not, 
when  olf  duty,  don  a  suit  of  cheap 
'  ready-mades  '  and  look  as  much  like 
'  master  '  as  he  can.  Formerly  this 
was  impossible  ;  servants'  dress  was  a 
sort  of  uniform  ;  all  materials  in  price 
higher  ;  all  wages  lower  ;  servants'  re- 
spect for  their  emi)loyers  higher ; 
their  status  lower.  The  course  of 
years  has  changed  this  most  enviable 
state  of  affairs.  We  cannot  hope  for 
a  return  of  the  '  good  old  times  '  (so 
far  as  servants  were  concerned).  We 
should,  therefore,  continue,  in  some 
measure,  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of 
which  we  all  complain  by  adapting 
ourselves  to  circumstances  over  which, 
to  use  a  well-worn  ex^n-ession,  we  have 
no  control,  and  most  assuredly  we 
have  none,  for  the  age  tvill  progress, 
the  lower  classes  will  get  educated, 
will  dress,  tvill  emigrate  in  spite  of 
us.  We  must  make  tlie  best  of  what 
we  have,  and  not  help  to  make  the 
toorst,  as  some  people  undoubtedly  do 
— treason  though  it  may  be  to  say  so. 
I  do  believe  that  if  employers  were  to 
think  more  about  acting  as  an  ex- 
ample to  their  servants  there  would  be 
fewer  complaints  to  make.  Let  no 
one  take  oflence  at  my  words.  No 
wise  master  or  mistress  will  cavil  at 
them,  and  should  an  unwise  one  find 
the  cap  fit  a  little  too  closely  who  shall 
say  that  harm  is  done  ? 

I  think — in  common  with  many — 
that  there  ai-e  grave  faults  on  both 
sides  We  must  look  at  the  subject 
fairly,  making  full  allowance  for  the 
progression  of  the  class  to  which  I  have 
alluded  ;  then,  by  diligent  self-search- 
ing, find  out  whether  we  are  entirely 
blameless;  whether  our  ancestors,  too, 
were  blameless. 

In  remote  ages,  people  had  but  small 
need  to  study  the  wishes  or  disposi- 
tions of  their  servants,  or  rather  slaves 
— for  they  were  little  better.  These 
])Oor  wretches  had  scarcely  a  desire 
beyond  obediently  performing  their 
employers'  commands,   and  receiving 


more  kicks  and  cutis  than  wages. 
Later  on,  we  find  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  confidential  maids  and  valets  ; 
servants  who  had  a  complete  hold 
over  them,  who  knew  their  pi-ivate 
affairs  as  well  as  they  themselves, 
often  better,  and  who  generally  took 
full  advantage  of  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  things,  by  causing,  in  many 
instances,  dire  mischief.  Fortunately 
this  species  is  pretty  well  extinct,  and 
there  are  but  few  masters  and  mis- 
tresses now,  I  think,  who  would  care 
to  confide  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
loves  and  griefs,  to  the  maid  and  valet 
of  modem  times. 

Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment, 
the  modern  lady's  maid.  Are  not  her 
airs  something  appalling? — her  inde- 
pendence and  self-esteem  supreme  V 
What  a  favour  conferred,  should  she 
perform  some  little  oliice  she  did  not 
absolutely  engage  to  perform !  I  know 
of  some  young  ladies  in  England  who 
were  in  despair  at  the  absence  of  their 
own  maid,  because  their  mamma's  maid 
Avould  not  think  of  dressing  their  hair  ; 
and  alas,  for  the  bringing  up  of  some 
girls,  they  could  not  possibly  dress 
their  own!  ^\'Tiat  a  wide  field  for 
reflection  does  this  one  sentence  call 
forth,  Cuuld  not  dress  their  oicn  ha.r. 
Think  of  it  !  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  daughters  wliose  mothers  have 
never  taught  them  differently — whose 
grandmothers  and  their  great-grand- 
mothers have  been  just  as  helpless  as 
they  are  themselves!  If  mistresses  ever 
hope  to  be  properly  served  and  helped, 
they  must  learn  also  to  help  them- 
selves. Let  your  servants  see  that, 
although  you  may  not  be  capable 
physically  of  doing  hard,  servant's 
work,  you  at  least  thoroughly  un- 
derstand their  duties.  Never,  never 
let  your  servants  think  that  you  can- 
not, if  necessary,  perform  all  those 
little  personal  offices  which  should 
surely  be  part  of  every  lady's  educa- 
tion. There  are  but  few  servants, 
now-a-days,  who  can  be  tmsted  with 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  utterly 
dependent  upon  them — without  their 
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presuming  on  sticli  a  liuinili;iting  fact 
— for  it  /.s'  luiniiliating.  Let  ladies 
have  their  maids,  by  all  means,  if  they 
can  afford  it — witli  some  ladies  they 
are  an  absolute  necessity,  for  many 
people  are  so  placed  by  position  and 
means,  that  they  are  almost  constantly 
engaged  by  the  calls  which  society  has 
upon  them,  and,  who,  consequently, 
have  really  not  time  to  see  after  vari- 
ous little  personal  and  domestic  mat- 
ters. This  is  no  reason,  though,  why 
they  should  not  understand  them. 
Mothers,  train  your  daughters  to  help 
themselves,  so  that  thus  they  can  train 
others.  Daughters,  listen  to  the  mo- 
thers who  would  so  train  you.  Does 
any  woman  ever  regret  the  fact  that 
she  can  help  herself  ?  No.  But  how 
many  and  futile  are  the  regrets  of  the 
helpless.  I  would  say,  therefore,  that 
one  of  the  first  principles  which  every 
lady  should  lay  down  for  herself,  if 
she  wishes  to  become  a  good  mistress, 
is — self-help.  Our  beloved  Queen  and 
her  royal  children  are  examples  in 
this  respect  to  every  lady  and  gentle- 
man, in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  ; 
no  fine  ladyism  or  dandyism  about 
them.  How  horrified  would  some  of 
our  ancestors  be  to  see  the  precious 
chatelaine — the  badge  of  good  mother- 
ship  —  now  converted  into  a  mere 
pretty  ornament  !  How  many  a  faith- 
ful Dorcas  would  quake  to  behold 
her  ample  and  modest  muslin  cap 
turned  into  the  cheap  lace  d'oyleij, 
which  adorns  the  head  of  the  modern 
English  Abigail,  or  the  nocap-at-all 
of  America  and  other  countries  ! 

How  few  peoi)]e  seem  to  think 
they  have  any  duties  towards  their 
servants  !  Yet  most  assuredly  they 
have.  Servants  are  our  e(pials  as 
human  beings.  Let  us  use  the  slight 
control  we  have  over  thein  wisely. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  have  not  merely 
an  employer  to  give  orders,  but  a 
kind  and  judicious  guardian,  ready  to 
lend  an  ear  to  their  troubles  or  joys, 
and  to  give  advice  and  assistance  if 
necessary.  I  do  thoroughly  believe 
that  the  influence  of  a  really  wise 
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master  or  mistress  is  never  utterly 
thrown  away.  Servants  may  discard 
good  counsel ;  but  in  their  hearts  they 
must  respect  the  employer  who  gives 
it,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  good  in- 
fluence will  work  in  them,  unless  they 
be  of  a  naturally  Ijad  disposition. 

I  believe  that  a  good,  conscientious 
mistress  seldom  fails  in  obtaining  and 
and  retaining  capable  and  trustwoi'thy 
servants,  who  will  love  and  respect 
her.  I  have  rarely  met  with  ser- 
vants who  i^espected  employers  un- 
worthy of  respect.  If  we  do  find  such, 
it  is  generally  some  old  family  nurse 
who  can  see  no  fault  in  the  child  she 
has  brought  up — her  'young  lady'  is 
her  divinity  always  ;  also,  many  a 
'young  master'  can  do  no  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  old  butler  Greyhead,  who 
carried  him  pick-a-V)ack,  and  helped 
him  to  knead  mud  pies  ! 

What  respect  can  a  servant  have 
for  those  people  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  frivolity  1  What  love  for  the 
family  which  is  for  ever  at  logger 
heads — for  ever  indulging  in  the  re- 
nowned '  family  jars  '  ?  What  rever- 
ence for  those  who  live,  perhaps 
quietly  enough,  but  without  any  sort 
of  real  religion  amongst  them  1 

People  should  not  hold  themselves 
too  much  aloof  from  their  servants, 
but  should  sometimes  talk  to  them 
upon  various  matters  unconnected 
with  their  daily  routine  of  work.  Few 
servants  will  take  interest  in  an  em- 
ployer who  takes  none  in  them.  To 
show  an  utter  lack  of  sympathy  with 
one's  servants  is  quite  as  bad  as  the 
undue  familiarity  with  old  time  '  con- 
fidential '  valets  and  ladies'  maids,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  an  earlier 
portion  of  this  article. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  I  do 
not  expect  to  shed  any  startling  lustre 
of  information  upon  this  well-worn 
subject,  I  merely  hope  that  my  re- 
marks may  })0ssibly  give  rise  to  earnest 
thought  upon  it  in  the  minds  of  thoss 
whose  opportunities  are  greater  than 
mine  for  sifting  the  very  im])ortant 
question  of  '  Servants  and  Employers.' 
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UNDEK  ONE  ROOF: 
AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HlSTOKY. 

BV    JAMES    PAYN. 


CHAPTER  IsJLYlll.— Continued. 

THE  gardener's  well-tanned  cheek 
turned  to  a  deeper  shade.  '  You 
had  better  ask  the  Minister,'  answered 
he  contemptuously,  and  raoved  to- 
wards the  door. 

'  I  have  asked  the  Minister,  and  I 
have  come  from  him  to  you,'  replied 
the  other,  regarding  him  attentively  ; 
'  he  is  a  kind  man,  and  pities  you  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.' 

'  It's  my  belief  you  take  your  whus- 
ky  before  breakfast,'  growled  Mr. 
Groad  ;  but  although  his  voice  was 
gruff,  the  other  noticed  that  his  eyes 
showed  much  disquiet, 

'  Well,  if  I  do,  it's  only  what  you 
do,  my  good  fellow.' 

'  Not  a  drop  has  passed  my  lips  this 
blessed  morn',  ejaculated  the  gardener 
solemnly. 

'  Then  you  keep  it  in  your  mouth 
all  night,  and  that's  what  makes  you 
smell  of  it  so  confoundedly,'  was 
Mayne's  unexpected  rejoinder.  '  Now, 
look  here,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  a  religious  man  like  you  should 
never  give  way  to  temper,  especially 
in  such  a  time  of  affliction.  Think  of 
your  poor  murdered  bairn.' 

'  The  man's  mad,'  muttered  the  gar- 
dener, grasping  his  shovel. 

'  But  you  have  lost  poor  Jem,  have 
you  not  1 '  pursued  the  other,  earnestly. 
'  Not  as  I  knows  on.' 
'  Well  anyhow  you  very  nearly  lost 
him  ;  he  was  half-drowned  in  the  mill- 
stream,  was  he  not  % ' 

I'm  off  to  the  green-'us,'  said  Mr. 


Groad,  evasively.  The  subject  that 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  broached 
had  been  strictly  tabooed  to  him,  by 
Mr.  Walcot's  orders,  so  he  took  refuge 
in  his  physical  infirmity. 

Mayne  quietly  placed  himself  be- 
tween his  companion  and  the  door. 

'  Then  your  Jem  lied,  did  he,  when 
he  said  that  Master  Frank  had  pushed 
him  in  ? ' 

'  We  are  all  for  ourselves  here,'  said 
the  Parrot. 

'  Quite  right.  Poll.  A  lie  is  nothing," 
continued  Mayne,  aii-ily,  '  but  a  lie 
that  is  made  up  between  two  persons 
— such  as  a  father  and  his  son — to  ac* 
cuse  another  wrongfully,  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  a  conspiracy.  The  punish 
ment  for  that  is  Penal  Servitude. 
Look  here,  John  Groad,  you  be  care- 
ful ;  don't  you  say  anything  that  may 
get  you  into  trouble. ' 

The  speaker  had  exactly  hit  the  dif- 
ficulty that  was  agitating  Mr.  Groad's 
brain,  and  this  expression  of  solicitude 
for  his  welfare  shot  to  the  very  core 
of  it.  He  knew  that  some  such 
phi-ase  was  used  to  prisoners  when 
they  were  taken  into  custody,  and  in 
his  guilty  mind  he  already  felt  the 
handcuffs  about  his  wrists.  The  charge 
he  had  made  against  poor  Frankie  he 
had  committed  to  writing  under  Mr. 
Walcot's  orders,  and  now,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  that  gentlemen  had  turned 
round  upon  him,  and  was  about  to 
sacrifice  him  to  justice. 

'  I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say,'  mur- 
mured Mr.  Groad,  with  a  face,  how- 
ever, that  much  belied  his  word. 
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'That's  a  pity,'  observed  his  com- 
panion, drily.  '  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  hear  the  judge — when  he 
gives  you  '  seven  years. '  The  sentence 
has  just  the  same  effect  in  writing. 

At  this  moment  the  door  oi)ened 
and  in  came  Jem  Groad,  with  an  arm- 
ful of  potatoes.  His  cunning  eyes 
roved  from  his  father  to  his  visitor, 
mth  an  air  of  much  suspicion  and 
alarm. 

*  Go  to  your  bedroom,  lad,  till  1  call 
you,'  growled  the  gardener,  angrily. 

'  Not  so  fast,'  cried  Mayne,  seizing 
the  boy  by  the  arm  ;  '  it  is  only  fair 
that  Jem  should  have  his  chance  of 
escaping  prison  walls,  and  dry  bread, 
and  whipping.  If  he  still  sticks  to  it 
that  Master  Frank  pushed  him  in, 
well  and  good  ;  the  judge  will  decide 
it ;  but  if  he  makes  a  clean  breast  of 
it  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  to  press  hard 
upon  him.' 

'  He  didn't  do  it,'  cried  Jem,  sud- 
denly dropping  the  potatoes  and  falling 
on  his  knees  ;  '  I  slipped  off  the  bridge 
of  myself,  and  nobody  didn't  push 
me.  Only  father  and  Mr.  Walcot 
— they  made  me  say  as  'twas  Master 
Frank. ' 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  the 
parrot  was  first  to  break  with  his 
monotonous  cry,  *  We  are  all  for  our- 
selves here.' 

At  this  repetition  of  what  it  was 
now  but  too  evident  was  the  family 
motto,  the  old  gentleman  uttered  a 
sullen  imprecation.  '  The  boy's  a  liar 
when  he  says  that  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  Muster  Walcot's 
business — not  mine,  nor  Jem's — from 
first  to  last.  Of  course  if  he  now 
thinks  different,  well  and  good,  so  far 
as  I'm  concerned  ;  but  I  am  not  a-go- 
ing to  be  made  a  scapegoat  of.' 

There  was  a  certain  smothered  in- 
dignation about  the  old  man's  tones 
which  did  not  escape  his  visitor's  keen 
ear. 

'  If  you  rely  upon  Mr.  Walcot  to 
get  you  out  of  this,'  he  said,  '  you  are 
trusting  to  a  reed,  and  a   rotten  one,' 


'  You  don't  mean  to  say  as  he's  been 
and  rounded  on  me  ? '  cried  the  old 
man,  passionately. 

Here  was  a  difficulty,  which  also  in- 
volved a  nice  point  in  morals.  Mayne 
could  hardly  say  Walcot  had  betrayed 
him,  and  yet  if  he  answered  '  No  '  the 
man  miglit  prefer  to  stick  to  his  pa- 
tron and  his  story.  He  took  a  middle 
course. 

'  Does  Mr.  Walcot  look  to  you,  Mr. 
Groad,  like  one  who,  being  himself  in 
danger,  never  peaches.' 

'  Did  he  tell  about  them  ?  '  interrupt- 
ed the  othei',  with  his  hand  to  his  ear, 
and  speaking  with  great  vehemence. 
*  Has  he  told  Sir  Robert  about  the 
peaches  ? ' 

Mr.  Mayne,  nodded. 

'  Then  I've  done  with  him,'  cried 
the  old  man,  bitterly.  '  He  took  his 
oath  as  he'd  never  tell  if  I  only  served 
him.  There  was  only  ten  dozen  of 
'em,  as  he  saw  himself.  Master  Mayne; 
and  they  was  the  first  I  ever  sent  to 
Covent  Garden.' 

'  That  is  as  it  may  be,  Mr.  Groad, 
replied  Mayne  coldly  ;  '  but  I  think  I 
may  promise  that  no  steps  will  be 
taken  to  your  detriment,  if  only  you 
tell  the  truth,  as  Jem  has  done,  about 
the  matter  of  Master  Frank.  In  the 
meantime  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
head,  and  if  Mr.  Walcot  comes  here, 
be  careful  not  to  let  him  know  I've 
been  before  him,  or  that  any  one 
knows,  besides  you  two,  of  your  hav- 
ing taken  too  much  upon  yourself  in 
the  way  of  perquisites.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  yes,  that  was  it,'  cried 
the  gardener,  clasping  his  hands  ;  '  it 
was  just  overstepping  my  rights, 
though  that  villain  Walcot  called  it 
thieving  I'll  be  thankful,  indeed, 
if  you'll  say  a  good  word  for  me.  As 
for  him,  I  will  do  what  you  like  that 
may  do  him  an  ill  turn.' 

'  And  I'll  say  what  I  knows,'  said 
Jem,  with  clumsy  fervour  ,  '  and  more, 
too,  sooner  than  go  to  prison.' 

'  Quite  right,'  said  Mr.  Mayne  ap- 
provingly. '  You  are  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  you  are,  Jem.      Good  morning. 
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'  Good  morning,  sir,'  echoed  father 
and  son  in  servile  key. 

'  "We  are  all  for  ourselves  here,' 
chimed  in  the  pan-ot. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CHECK    AND    COUNTERCHECK. 

BY  noon  that  day  v.ith  such  good 
will  did  Mr.  Frederic  Mayne 
pursue  his  part  in  what  he  subse- 
quently spoke  of  as  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, that  he  had  obtained  Mr.  Groad's 
signature  to  a  brief  narrative  describ- 
ing the  plot  he  had  entered  into 
against  Master  Frank  Nicoll's  peace  of 
mind,  at  Mr.  Walcot's  suggestion,and, 
acknowledging  its  falsehood.  To  this 
Gilbert  Holm  had  also  added  in  writ- 
ing h  is  corroborative  evidence,in  stating 
which  his  remarks  upon  the  arch-con- 
spirator did  not  certainly  err  upon  the 
side  of  leniency.  The  document,on  the 
whole,  as  it  seemed  both  to  Mayne 
and  Dyneley,  was  proof  sufficient  to 
carry  conviction  to  any  mind — how- 
ever warped  and  prejudiced — and 
with  it  the  strongest  loathing  and  dis- 
gust for  the  offender.  It  was, in  short, 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  one  Fer- 
dinand Walcot,  setting  forth  his  gross 
abuse  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him, 
as  the  administrator  of  Sir  RoVjert's 
affairs,  in  the  suborning  of  witnesses, 
whose  own  misdeeds  against  his  em- 
ployer he  had  condoned  on  condition  of 
their  becoming  his  instruments.  The 
object,  too,  of  this  Ijase  conspiracy 
being  an  innocent  child,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  raising  the  tlame  of 
honest  indignation  in  any  breast — far 
less  in  that  of  one  so  kind  and  just  as 
the  judge  to  whom  they  were  about 
to  make  appeal.  Had  the  two  young 
men  entertained  the  lea.st  doubt  of  the 
result,  they  would,  having  thus  got  up 
the  ca.se,  like  a  tirni  of  attorneys  (ex- 
cept thatthoy  worked  for  nothing), have 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Arden 
herself  as  their  counsel  and  advocate. 


But  it  was  their  object  to  s])are  her  all 
the  pain  and  distress  of  mind  they 
could,  and  it  was  their  hope  and  na- 
tural expectation  that  by  tlie  time  she 
came  to  know  of  the  cruelty  and 
wrong  practice  on  her  little  son,  the 
chief  delinquent  would  have  been  dis- 
missed her  roof  with  ignominy.  So 
it  was  arranged  that  one  or  both  of 
them  should  seek  an  interview  with 
Sir  Robert  without  informing  any  one 
else — not  excepting  even  George  Gre- 
sham--of  their  intentions.  They 
judged  that  the  less  the  members  of 
the  family  at  the  Hall  were  mixed  up 
with  so  grave  an  accusation,  the  less 
poignantly  Sir  Robert  would  feel  the 
exposure  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
they  especially  wished  that  he  should 
not  associate  them  in  his  mind  in  days 
to  come  with  a  proceeding,  which, 
however  necessary,  must  needs  be 
most  unwelcome  to  him.  In  the  end, 
and  for  this  same  reason,  as  regarded 
the  Curate,  Mayne  persuaded  the  for- 
mer to  place  the  whole  affair  in  his 
own  hands,  which,  being  thus  brought 
under  Sir  Robert's  notice  by  a  com- 
parative stranger,  should  be  rendered 
as  little  unpalatable  to  him  as  was 
possible. 

It  had  become  not  unusual  of  late 
for  the  Master  of  the  Hall  to  absent 
himself  from  the  rest  of  the  family 
till  late  in  the  day  ;  he  took  his  morn- 
ing meal  in  his  study,  to  which,  as  we 
have  said,  there  was  an  access  from 
his  dressing-room,  and  left  his  alter 
ego,  Mr.  Walcot,  to  represent  him  in 
mattei'S  not  only  tempoi-al  but  spiritual 
— that  is  to  say,  at  family  prayers. 
It  had  happened  so  upon  the  day  after 
the  little  dinner  party,  nor  did  he  put 
in  an  apj)earance,  as  was  his  wont, 
even  at  luncheon.  Lady  Arden  had 
explained  that  her  husband  was  indis- 
]50sed,  l)ut  seemed  disinclined  to  enter 
into  fuither  particulars.  His  manner, 
though  still  kind,  had  indeed  been 
more  distrait  to  her  than  ever  that 
morning,  while  his  wan  and  haggard 
air  had  for  the  first  time  given  her 
real  cause  for  anxiety.      He  had  dro}»- 
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ped  a  hint,  too,  of  the  probability  of 
his  going  abroad  for  a  few  months  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  when 
she  had  oflered  to  accompany  him  he 
declined,  though  with  an  amj)le  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  self-sacrifice  on 
her  part  which  such  a  proposal  had 
involved.  What  annoyed  her  was 
that,  by  way  of  allaying  her  anxiety, 
he  had  said  something  of  the  safe 
hands  in  which  he  woukl  find  himself, 
as  though  his  intended  companion, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot,  had  been  little 
short  of  all  in  all  to  him. 

'  Is  Sir  Robert  well  enough  this 
afternoon.  Lady  Arden,  to  admit  of 
my  having  a  few  words  with  him,' 
Mayne  had  asked,  unconscious  of  this 
rift  in  the  domestic  lute.  And  her 
ladyship  had  replied,  with  a  touch  of 
tartness,  '  I  really  can't  say  Mr. 
Mayne  ;  you  had  better  apply  to  Mr. 
Walcot,  who  has  been  closeted  with 
him  all  the  morning/ 

Here  was  tinder,  Mayne  saw  at 
once,  if  he  only  chose  to  apply  a  spark 
— one  hint  of  what  he  had  got  written 
down  on  the  paper  in  his  breast-pocket 
— but  mindful  of  the  Curate's  warning, 
he  took  no  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity. To  ask  for  Mr.  Walcot's  good 
offices  in  the  matter  was  under  the 
circumstances  out  of  the  question,  so 
he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Sir  Robert, 
asking  permis.sion  to  speak  with  him 
in  private  upon  an  important  matter, 
and  gave  them  to  Parker  the  butler. 

That  dignitary  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  word  that  his  master 
would  see  Mr.  Mayne,  and  at  once 
ushered  him  into  the  study,  where  Sir 
Robert  sat  at  his  desk,  with  Walcot 
standing  by  his  side. 

'It  was  not  a  pleasant  errand  for  Mr. 
Mayne  under  any  circumstances,  to 
beard,  as  it  were,  the  lion  in  his  den, 
but  it  was  ten  times  more  embarrassing 
thus  to  find  his  jackal  in  immediate 
attendance  on  him. 

Sir  Robert  rose,  and  bowed  with  a 
cold  smile,  but  without  taking  the 
hand  that  his  visitor  stretched  out  to 
him. 


'  I  regret  to  hear  that  you  are  un- 
well, sir,'  said  the  latter,  firmly  :  '  I 
should  not  have  intruded  on  you  at 
such  a  time,  if  what  I  wished  to  say 
to  you  was  not  of  great  imjjortance. 

'  i  am  quite  well  enough,  Mr.  Mayne, 
to  hear  anything  you  m;>y  have  to  say 
to  me,'  was  the  frigid  response. 

'  My  communication,  however,  is  of 
a  strictly  private  nature,'  returned 
Mayne,  with  a  significant  glance  at  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Walcot,  who  returned  it 
with  a  halfindiflPerent,  half-amused 
air,  which  incensed  the  other  exceed- 
ingly. It  seemed  to  say,  '1  don't  know 
what  you  are  come  about,  my  young 
friend,  but  you  had  much  better  save 
your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge,  or 
for  some  other  ])urpose  of  utility.  It 
is  no  use  wasting  it  against  me. ' 

'  I  have  no  secrets  from  Ferdinand 
Walcot,'  observed  Sir  Robert,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  brother-in-law's 
wrist  affectionately. 

'  He  has,  however,  some  secrets  of  his 
own  which  he  takes  care  to  keep  from 
you,'  replied  Mayne,  boldly.  "  I  tell 
him  to  his  face,  and  in  your  presence, 
that  he  has  deceived  and  ti'icked  you. ' 

Sir  Robert  would  have  risen  fi-om 
his  seat,  but  for  the  heavy  hand  that 
Walcot  placed  upon  his  shoulder,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  As  it  was  the  baronet 
regarded  his  guest  with  looks  not  of 
incredulity,  for  their  significance  was 
far  beyond  that — but  of  amazement 
and  indignation. 

'  Here  are  the  proofs  of  what  I  say 
in  writing,'  continued  Mayne,  '  signed 
by  the  persons  used  by  Mr.  Walcot  as 
his  tools,  namely,  John  Groad  and  Gil- 
bert Holm.  With  their  assistance, 
secured  by  his  knowledge  of  certain 
dishonest  acts  committed  against  your- 
self, and  dishonestly  concealed  by  him 

from  you Yes,  sir,  you  may  read 

it  with  your  own  eyes ' — for  Sir  Ro- 
bert held  out  a  trembling  hand  for  the 
document — '  how,  while  he  has  used 
the  guilty  for  his  own  ends,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  youth  and  inno- 
cence.'    There   was   a   sharp    teaxing 
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souiul,  and  the  paper  was  rent  asunder, 
as  he  s])oke,  and  cast  by  Sir  Robert 
contemptuously  upon  tlie  tlooi'. 

'  It  will  take  far  more,  sir,  than  the 
testimony  of  two  such  men  as  you  have 
named,  with  your  own  to  boot,'  cried 
he,  indiyn  intly,  '  to  make  me  think 
one  thought  that  has  disgrace  or  deceit 
in  it  regarding  Ferdinand  Walcot.  He 
is  above  the  reach  of  calumny,  nor 
will  I  insult  him  so  far  as  to  read  what 
slander  may  have  designed  against 
him.' 

'  To  be  thus  wilfully  deaf  and  blind, 
Sir  Robert,'  urged  Mayne,  earnestly, 
but  not  without  a  touch  of  pity  as  he 
caught  the  look  of  misplaced  tender- 
ness and  confidence  the  other  had  be- 
stowed on  his  companion,  '  is  to  belie 
your  nature,  which  is  honest  and  just 
and  kind.  Do  not  let  that  man  there 
warp  it.  At  least  investigate  this 
matter  with  fairness,  as  though  it  con- 
cerned another,  not  yourself.' 

'  If  it  concerned  another,  sir,'  an- 
swered the  Baronet  haughtily,  '  it  is 
possible,  though  even  then  I  should  not 
stoop  to  notice  it,  that  I  might  bid 
you  take  it  to  some  other  judge,  but 
since,  according  to  your  own  showing, 
it  only  concerns  me  and  mine,  I  should 
scorn  myself  were  I  to  pay  any,  the 
least,  regard  to  it.  My  only  hope,  as 
regards  yourself,  sir,  is  that  in  making 
so  infamous  a  chai-ge,  you  have  been 
made  the  catspaw  by  some  more  de- 
signing person,  whose  name,  however, 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  disclose.  Tell  him 
only  this  from  me,  that  in  traducing 
my  dear  friend  and  relative,  he  is  do- 
ing Jiim  no  disservice  in  my  eyes,  but 
only  making  himself  contemptible  and 
disgraced  in  them.' 

'  I  do  not  know  to  whom  you  allude, 
sir,'  replied  Mayne,  gravely.  '  I  came 
here  of  my  own  free  will,  and  solely 
out  of  the  love  of  justice  implanted  in 
every  honest  man.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  or  to  ask  a 
single  question  which  may  elicit  right 
from  wrong  1  ' 

For  a  moment  Sir  Robert  hesitated ; 
this  appeal  to  his  natural  sense  of  jus- 


tice was  not  without  its  force  ;  as  he 
was  about  to  reply  Mr.  Walcot  whis- 
pered a  few  words  into  his  ear. 

'  True,  true,'  he  replied.  '  Since  it 
seems  you  are  so  anxious  to  be  interro- 
gated, Mr.  Mayne,  may  I  ask  you, 
leaving  this  mighty  accusation  where 
it  lies'  (and  he  pointed  contem])tuously 
to  the  ground),  '  whether  it  is  true  that 
you  are  abetting  my  friend  and  nephew, 
George  Gresham,  in  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Elise  Hiirt,  being  your.self  as 
well  aware  as  I  am  that  his  word  is 
pledged  to  my  niece  Evelyn.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  see,'  returned 
Mayne,  with  a  faint  smile,  foi-  he  felt 
the  importance  of  the  admission  sought 
to  be  extorted  from  him,  ■  how  it  is 
possible  that  I  can  abet  my  friend  in 
any  such  enterprise.' 

'  Ha  !  then  you  own,  at  least,  that 
he  meditates  it,'  put  in  Sir  Robert, 
quickly.  '  Come  you  are  in  love  with 
truth  and  right  it  seems  ;  answer  this 
question  fairly,  does  George  woo  this 
girl,  my  nieces' governess — or  not?' 

'  i  do  not  think  it  necessary,  Arden, 
to  ask  that  question,'  observed  Walcot, 
speaking  aloud  for  the  first  time.  'You 
have  only  to  read  the  gentleman's  face. 
He  cannot,  of  course,  deny  the  fact  of 
your  nephew's  disloyalty.  His  views 
of  wooing,  however,  may  be  somewhat 
different  from  those  entertained  by 
honourable  men,  to  judge  by  what  has 
come  under  my  notice  in  his  own  case. 
Up  to  this  time  I  have  hesitated  to 
expose  him — not,  T  admit,  for  his  own 
sake,  but  because  I  knew  the  pain  it 
would  cause  a  man  like  you  to  find  his 
nephew's  friend  and  chosen  com])anion 
abusing  the  hospitality  of  your  roof. 
You  have  an  orphan  girl  beneath  it, 
Arden,  the  attendant  upon  your  nieces, 
whose  position  and  otfice  one  would 
have  thought  would  have  protected  her 
from  the  designs  of  any  man,  but 
whom  this  yeidlemdii  here  has  made 
the  object  of  his  attentions.' 

'  Tliat  is  surely  impossilile  ! '  ex- 
claimed Sir  Robert.  '  To  whom  do  you 
refer  1 ' 

'  You  may  well   ask   him,'  observed 
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Mayne,  contemptuously.    '  He  has  told 
a  falsehood.' 

'  I  have  told  the  truth,'  answered 
Walcot,  calmly.  '  If  Mr.  Mayne  has 
really  that  desire  he  has  just  now  ex- 
pressed to  elicit  right  from  wrong,  let 
him  deny  the  charge  I  have  made 
against  him  in  the  presence  of  her, 
whom  it  is  no  fault  of  his  if  she  may 
not  be  teruKHl  his  victim.' 

'  This  is  too  much,'  cried  Mayne,  his 
long-suppressed  indignation  getting  at 
last  the  better  of  him.  '  Your  im])ud- 
ence  passes  all  Ijounds,  though  neither 
it  nor  your  lies,  nor  the  malice  of  them 
astonish  me.  I  should  scorn,  Sir  Ro- 
bert, to  give  you  aught  but  my  bare 
word  in  reply  to  an  accusation  so  in- 
famous, but  for  the  sake  of  this  young 
woman  herself,  and  her  reputation, 
which  this  man  has  not  hesitated  to 
sully,  I  accept  his  challenge.  Let  me 
meet  her,  here  before  you,  face  to 
face. ' 

With  that  smile  of  amused  assur- 
ance still  upon  his  lips,  which  acted  on 
Frederic  Mayne  like  the  dart  of  the 
matador  upon  the  bull,  Mr.  Walcot 
answered,  '  Let  it  be  so  ;'  and  touched 
the  bell  at  his  right  hand. 

'  It  is  unnecessary,  Ferdinand — have 
I  not  your  wordV  said  Sir  Robert 
gently. 

'  Nay,  Arden,  since  the  gentleman 
talks  of  proofs,  let  his  desire  be  grati- 
fied. Parker,  Sir  Robert  wishes  to  see 
Annabel  Spence.' 

And  the  butler  left  the  room  with 
astonishment  depicted  on  his  stately 
features. 

'  One  woi-d,  Sir  Robert,  before  this 
girl  appears,'  said  Mayne  earnestly. 
'  It  is  probable  that  this  man  here ' 

'  My  brother-in-law,'  put  in  the 
Baronet  coldly. 

'  Unhappily  he  does  stand  in  that 
relationship  to  you  ;  but  if  he  was  of 
your  own  blood,  it  would  still  be  ne- 
cessary to  speak  the  truth  of  him.  I 
say  it  is  probable  that  he  will  seek  to 
twist  a  certain  circumstance  to  his  ad- 
vantage, l)y  making  it  appear  a  pre- 
meditated act,  instead  of  what  it  was, 


an  unfortunate  accident.  The  other 
morning  when  strolling  before  break- 
fast in  the  garden,  I  happened  to  step 
into  the  summer-house  with  my  cigar, 
and  to  my  great  surpj-ise  found  that  it 
had  a  tenant — the  young  woman  in 
question,  of  whose  very  name  I  was  at 
that  time  ignorant,  and  with  whom  I 
never  before  exchanged  a  .syllable  in  my 
life ;  I  did  speak  a  few  common-place 
words  to  her,  to  which  I  have  no  recol- 
lection that  she  answered  anything  ; 
and  on  leaving  the  arbour  I  met  Mr. 
Walcot,  to  whom  I  then  explained  the 
matter  as  I  do  now.' 

Mr.  Walcot  gave  a  little  laugh,  by 
no  means  in  the  way  of  corroboration; 
it  seemed  to  say,  '  Of  all  the  clumsy 
scoundrels  that  I  have  yet  come  across, 
this  person  is  surely  the  most  unfor- 
tunate as  well  as  the  most  depraved.' 

As  he  did  so  the  door  opened,  and 
in  walked  the  compromised  young 
lady.  What  was  unlucky  for  her,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer, 
was  the  vulgar  brilliancy  of  her  cos- 
tume. Her  flaunting  little  cap,  set 
upon  a  mountain  of  light  brown  hair, 
was  adorned  with  cherry-coloured 
ribands ;  her  dress  was  blue,  and  dis- 
closed a  margin  of  petticoat  trimmed 
with  that  exquisite  lace  which  is  sold 
for  threepence-halfpenny  the  yard. 
Her  face,  however,  was  without  a 
trace  of  colour ;  her  usually  bright 
black  eyes  were  softened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  tears,  and  she  trembled  in 
every  limb. 

'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  this 
young  person  a  few  questions  yourself. 
Sir  Robert,'  said  Mr.  Walcot. 

The  Baronet  shook  his  head ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  newcomer  with 
a  look  of  disfavour  that  almost 
amounted  to  loathing.  '  How  could  I 
ever  have  thought  this  girl  resembled 
my  sainted  Madeline,'  was  what  he  was 
saying  to  himself.  And,  indeed.  Miss 
S])ence  was  far  from  looking  her  best, 
whether  as  respected  her  attire,  or  the 
expression  of  her  face,  wliicli  was 
downcast,  and  even  guilty.  She  had 
taken  up  a  coi-ner  of  her  apron,  and 
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was  iij)plyiiig  it  to  Ler  eyes  with  per- 
sisteut  vigour. 

'  Annabel  Speiice,'  said  ls\i\  Walcot, 
speaking  with  great  distinctness,  '  Sir 
Robert  has  sent  for  you  not  in  anger, 
but  in  sincere  sorrow,  for  an  impru- 
dence into  which  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve you  have  been  led  to  by  anothei- 
person  more  to  blame  than  youi'self. 
No  harm  is  intended  to  you,  if  only 
you  will  speak  the  truth  ;  the  ques- 
tions which  1  shall  put  to  you  are  few 
and  simple.  You  will  be  caused  no 
unnecessary  pain  ;  but  they  must  be 
answered.  \^  hen  you  met  Mr.  Mayne 
the  other  morning  in  the  terrace  sum- 
mer house,  was  it  by  design  on  your 
part  ] ' 

Annabel  began  to  sob,  and  to  apply 
her  apron  to  her  eyes  more  vigorously 
than  evei'. 

'Nun — nun — no,  sir,' 

'  Very  good  ;  we  are  glad  to  hear  it. 
But  was  it  by  design  on  his  1  I  mean 
were  you  there  by  his  appointment"?' 

'  Yes,  sir. ' 

Mayi.e  started,  and  looked  at  the 
gii'l  with  supreme  amazement. 

'  You  hear  her,'  said  Sir  Kobert. 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  hear  her;  but  her  words 
are  not  her  own  words,  they  have  been 
put  in  her  mouth  beforehand  by  that 
man.  Unhappy  girl !  you  know  not 
what  misfortunes  you  ma}'  be  draw- 
ing down  on  other  heads  by  so  infam- 
ous a  falsehood  ;  as  for  me,  I  care 
nothing  for  such  slanders.  But  1 
charge  you,  for  the  sake  of  others  who 
have  been  kind  to  you  beneath  this 
roof,  and  whose  bread  you  eat,  to  tell 

the  truth,  and  shame this  villain  ? 

Do  you  dare  to  assert,  so  far  from 
having  appointed  to  meet  you,  that  I 
ever  sjtoke  one  word  to  you  before  that 
moining,  or  that  I  said  anything  on 
that  occasion  which  you  might  not  re- 
peat now  'V 

'  The  girl  must  not  be  intimidated,' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Walcot,  sternly ;  for 
Annabel  was  sobbing  bitterly. 
,  '  Quite  right,  quite  right,'  assented 
Sir  Robert.  '  For  my  jjart  I  am  quite 
satisfied  as  to  this  matter ;  but  I  will 


ask  one  qu(;stion  more,  the  answer  to 
which  will  include  everything.  Did 
this  gentleman  here  ever  address  you 
in  unVjecoming  language  V 

'  Nun — nun — no,  sir.' 

'  I  mean,  Annabel,  in  language  un- 
becoming one  in  his  station  to  one  in 
yours — the  language  of  affection  ? ' 

She  looked  up  as  if  by  a  great  efiort, 
her  tine  eyes  swimming  in  tears  ;  'Oh, 
yes,  sir,  many  times.' 

'  That  will  do  ;  you  may  leave  the 
room,'  said  Sir  Robert ;  then  added, 
with  but  little  less  of  peremptoriness, 
'  and  you,  Mr.  Mayne,  may  leave  my 
house  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently 
do  so.  And  I  must  beg  that  in  the 
meantime  you  hold  no  converse  with 
any  ladies  of  my  family,  whom  your 
conduct  has  insulted  beyond  expres- 
sion. 

It  was  in  Mayne's  mind  to  warn 
Sir  Robert  even  then  that  a  day  would 
surely  come  when  he  would  know  how 
he  had  been  duped  and  deceived,  and 
would  recognize  the  true  character  of 
the  man  in  whom  he  misplaced  such 
confidence  ;  but,  after  all,  this  would 
only  be  assertion,  and  what  would 
that  avail  when  even  the  proofs  he 
would  have  brought  forward  had  been 
treated  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt ?  Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Mayne  had  been  a  good 
deal  discomposed  by  two  experiences 
that  hal  happened  within  the  last  five 
minutes ;  he  had  been  accused  and 
found  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
gentleman,  and  had  found  himself 
compelled  to  contradict  a  lady. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IX    COUNCIL. 

IF  it  had  not  been  for  the  serious 
consequences  likely  to  arise,  as 
regarded  others,  from  this  defeat, 
Frederic  Mayne's  strong  sense  of 
humour  would  have  almost  caused 
him  to  enjoy  his  own    discomfiture  at 
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the  haiuis  of  his  enemy.  Never  cer- 
tainly— though  he  had  belonged  to  a 
midshipman's  mess — had  such  amaz- 
ing impudence  been  exhibited  within 
his  experience,  as  that  displayed  by 
Mr.  Fei-dinand  Walcot,  who,  so  far 
from  bowing  to  fate  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  subornation  and  dishonesty, 
supported  by  written  proof,  had  sub- 
limely soared  into  tlie  region  of  PuVjlic 
Prosecutor,  and  persuaded  'the  Court  * 
to  dismiss  his  accuser  with  disgrace 
and  reprobation.  Conscious  as  he  was 
of  his  innocence,  and  of  the  cruel 
wrong  that  Sir  Robert's  incredulity 
had  done  him,  Mayne  did  not  for  an 
instant  contemplate  disobeying  his 
host's  command  that  he  should  leave 
his  roof,and  hold  no  converse  with  the 
ladies  of  his  household.  In  his  eyes 
the  young  man  felt  that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  ofience  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
being  so,  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
on  the  hospitality  which  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed  to  disregard  Sir  Robert's 
sentence,  however,  unjust  and  harsh, 
to  avoid  meeting  any  of  its  inmates, 
and  took  his  way  to  the  Manor  Farm, 
where  he  well  knew  the  Curate  would 
be  awaiting  with  imj)atience  the  re- 
sult of  his  late  interview.  To  his  great 
relief  he  also  found  here  his  friend 
George  Gresham,  whom  Dyneley, 
overcome  with  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, had  after  the  other's  departure  on 
his  eventful  errand  taken  into  his  con- 
fidence. 

'  Well,  what  has  happened  1 '  ejacu- 
lated both  young  men,  rising  eagerly 
from  their  chairs  as  the  emissary  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  Cux'ate's  parlour. 

'  Nothing At  least  except  to 

me,'  replied  Mayne,  with  an  air  half- 
cx'estfallen,  half  comic,  '  I  have  been 
tried  by  court-martial,  found  guilty 
and  turned  out  of  the  ship.' 

'  What  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
my  uncle  didn't  believe  you  1 '  ex- 
olaimed  Gresham,   incredulously. 

'  Most  certainly  I  do  ;  he  will  be- 
lieve nobody  except  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Walcot.' 

'  But  the  evidence,  the  written  evi- 


dence,'   urged    the  Curate  ;  '  no    one 
could  get  over  that.' 

'  Yes  one  could,  if  one  tore  it  up 
and  refused  to  read  it,  which  is  just 
what  Sir  Robert  did,'  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

'  l!ut  my  uncle  must  be  bewitch- 
ed r  cried  Gresham,  angrilly.  'This 
Walcot  must  be  the  Devil  himself  !  ' 

'  That  is  Gilbert  Holm's  view,'  re- 
turnetl  INlayne,  coolly,  '  and  u[)on  my 
life  I  Ijegin  to  think  it  a  just  one.  If 
you  had  heard  the  villain  quote,  if  not 
Script\ire,  yet  morality,  for  his  own 
ends,  as  1  did,  you  would  think  so 
too.' 

'  What  on  earth  had  he  to  do  with 
morality,'  exclaimed  Gresham,  with 
contemptuous  impatience. 

'  Well,  a  good  deal,'  said  Mayne, 
with  a  laugh — which,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  a  little  forced.  The  subject  of 
Miss  Spence  was  an  unpleasant  one. 
He  knew  that  his  audience  would  ac- 
quit him  of  all  serious  intention  of 
wrong,  but  there  had  been  something 
even  in  the  Curate's  manner,  when  he 
had  described  that  arbour  scene,  which 
smacked  of  incredulity.  Young  men 
are  so  hard  upon  young  men. 

'  Instead  of  replying  to  mi/  charges, 
he  accused  me  of  a  flirtation  with  your 
fair  cousins'  ladies'  maid.  Dyneley 
knows  the  circumstances  on  which  the 
accusation  was  founded,  and  without 
going  into  them,  I  think  that  you 
know  me  quite  well  enough  to  acquit 
me  of  such  a  charge. ' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Gresham;  'Dyneley 
has  been  telling  me,  however,  that  he 
feared  this  fellow  would  take  some 
advantage  o'f  your  little   imprudence.' 

'  There  was  no  little  imprudence,' 
interrupted  Mayne,  with  irritation  ; 
'  it  was  a  pure  accident  ray  meeting 
with  the  girl  in  the  arbour.' 

'  No  doubt  it  was  ;  Imt  you  might 
have  indulged,  j)erhaps,  in  some  inno- 
cent chaff,  which  by  some  perver- 
sion  ' 

'  You  are  altogether  wrong,  Gre 
sham  ;  1  give  you  my  word  of  honour. 

'  Yes,    yes,'    said    Dyneley,    '  there 
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was  really  nothing  in  it,  though  of 
course  the  circumstances  were  suspi- 
cious, and  in  malicious  hands  easily 
capable  of  misinterpretation.' 

'Well,  they  loere  misrepresented,^ 
continued  Mayne.  '  And  you  may 
imagine  Sir  Robert's  indignation  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  having  so  mis- 
behaved myself.' 

'  I  should  have  insisted  on  the  girl 
herself  being  called  to  prove  my  inno- 
cence,' observed  the  Curate.  '  I  can 
understand  your  wishing  to  spare 
her  feelings,  but  in  so  serious  a  mat- 
ter  ' 

'  She  icas  called,'  jnit  in  Mayne,  with 
an  uncomfortable  laugh,  '  and  would 
you  believe  it — suborned,  no  doubt, 
like  the  rest  of  them  by  that  scoundrel, 
— she  said  I  met  her  by  appointment, 
and  that  I  had  made  love  to  her  more 
than  once.' 

There  was  a  total  silence,  save  for 
a  single  ejaculation  of  Mr.  Gresham's. 

'  Oh,  by  Jove,'  he  said,  in  a  hushed 
voice. 

'  Very  good,  gentlemen,'  observed 
Mayne,  bitterly  ;  '  it  seems,  then, that 
vou  are  of  Sir  Robert's  opinion  and 
Mr.  Walcot's?' 

'  No,  no,'  cried  the  Curate,  eagerly. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  be  so 
foolish  '] '  remonstrated  Gresham,  con- 
vulsed with  suppressed  mirth.  '  Of 
course,  we  believe  your  word.  Only 
the  idea  of  this  young  person — your 
chief  witness —  not  only  breaking 
down  under  cross-examination,  but 
going  over  to  the  other  side,  and  in  so 
delicate  a  matter  ;  it  is  really  very 
funny.'  And  the  young  man  threw 
himself  back  into  his  chair,  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran   down  his  cheeks 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  amused,  Gre- 
sham,' observed  Mayne,  severely.  He 
was  very  angry,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause he  suspected  the  Curate  of  main- 
taining his  own  gravity  only  by  the 
greatest  etforts.  '  There  is  very  little 
else  to  amuse  you  in  this  affair,  I  do 
assure  you.  I  was  not  the  only  person 
charged  with  flirtation.  Mr.  Walcot 
accused  you    point  blank    of  making 


love  to  Miss  Hurt,  pist  as  he    did  me 
in  the  case  of  the  vaiting  maid. 

'  The  insolent  hound  !  '  exclaimed 
Gresham,  sobered  in  an  instant.  '  Did 
he  dare  to  breathe  a  word  against 
Elise  ■] ' 

'  Well,  he  was  not  very  compliment- 
ary in  his  inuendoes,  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned,  and  that's  the  truth. 
However,  what  moved  your  uncle 
against  you  was  the  fact  of  your  hav- 
ing departed  from  your  allegiance  as 
regards  another.' 

'  I  never  promised  it.  She  knows 
I  never  did.' 

'  The  point  is,  my  dear  Gresham, 
that  your  uncle  supposed  it  was  pro- 
mised. When  he  asked  me  "  Could 
I  deny  that  you  paid  attentions  to  Miss 
Hurf?"  and  I  was  silent,  I  saw  he 
was  deeply  angered.  Yet  since  I  was 
not  born  blind,  and  had  been  under 
the  same  roof  with  you  and  her  so 
long,  what  could  I  say  Gresham  1 ' 

'  The  truth,'  answered  the  other 
impetuously.  '  Of  course  you  were 
right  in  what  you  did,  if  you  suspect- 
ed my  attachment ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
will  tell  him  this  very  day  that  I  mean 
to  make  Elise  my  wife.  Evelyn,  God 
bless  her  !  though  I  love  her  as  my 
own  sister,  never  cared  for  me  in  that 
way.  No  uncle's  wishes  could  make 
her  do  so.  He  is  neither  so  unjust 
nor  so  unkind  as  to  resent  the  in- 
stincts of  nature.  It  is  true  I  have 
endeavoixred  to  conceal  from  him  my 
affection  for  Elise  ;  that  was  a  piece 
of  cowardice  I  own  unworthy  of  me, 
and  still  more  so  of  her  ;  it  was  only  at 
my  urgent  entreaty  that  she  consent- 
ed to  it,  andeven  then  unwillingly.  Oh  ! 
if  you  but  knew  that  girl's  nobility  of 
spirit ;  her  undaunted  courage  in  the 
very  jaws  of  death  ;  her  simplicity 
and  frankness — if  I  had  only  let  her 
be  frank  !  Yes,  I  will  go  to  him  at 
once  and  tell  him  all.' 

The  young  man  had  risen  from  his 
seat,  and  taken  a  quick  stride  towards 
the  door  ere  the  Curate  could  lay  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

'Are  you  mad,  Gresham,'  he  cried. 
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'thus  to  rush  upon  destruction'?  Do 
you  not  see  that  Walcot  has  first 
dropped  poison  into  your  uncle's  ears, 
and  then  closed  them.  To  an  appeal 
from  you  he  would  be  worse  than 
deaf.  We  must  waste  no  more  strength 
in  individual  struggles  against  the 
common  enemy.  We  must  make  com- 
mon cause  against  him.  Lady  Arden 
herself,  nay,  even  the  young  ladies, 
must  be  with  us,  not  excepting  little 
Frank.  Such  a  weight  of  feeling 
backed  by  the  testimony  which 
this  man  Walcot  has  not  destroyed — 
for  Holm,  at  least,  is  a  living  voice 
we  can  rely  upon — will  surely  be  ir- 
resistible. Only  we  must  do  nothing 
rashly,  nor  without  due  concert,  how- 
ever strong  our  cause,  and  however 
confident,  and  justly  confident  we  may 
feel  in  Sir  Robert's  love  of  ti-uth  and 
justice,  it  is  certain  that  one  who  loves 
neither  has  for  the  present  obtained 
absolute  power  over  him.' 

'  But  how  the  Devil  has  he  done  it? ' 
inquired  Gresham,  with  impatient  ir- 
ritation. 

'  The  Devil  only  knows,'  replied 
Mayne  ;  '  but  he  has  done  it.  He  has 
him  body  and  soul  ;  so  that  every  one 
in  Sir  Robert's  house  is  at  this  man's 
tender  mercy.  Dyneley  is  quite  right. 
You  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for 
you.' 

'  Still,'  said  the  Curate,  '  if  we  can 
only  gain  Sir  Robert's  ear ' 

'  You  will  find  this  man  sitting 
"  squat "  by  the  side  of  it,  just  as  the 
Fiend  does  in  "  Paradise  Lost. "  Sir 
Robert's  reply  will  be  like  the  notice 
of  a  circular,  "  all  applications  to  be 
made  to  the  secretary."  You  have 
not  seen  what  I  have  seen.  By  Jingo, 
if  I  were  his  next  of  kin,  as  you  are, 
Gresham,  I  would  take  out  a  writ  de 
lunatico  inquireado. ' 

'  You  are  not  serious,  I  am  sure, 
Mayne,'  said  Gi'esham,  rejjrovingly, 
'  I  should  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  no 
matter  what  cour.se  my  uncle  may 
think  proper  to  i)ursue,  if  I  ever 
treated  him  with  aught  but  respect.' 

'  Very  good  ;  you    will    act  as  you 


think  proper.  But  as  for  me,  I  con- 
fess my  sense  of  obligation  to  S'r 
Robert  Arden  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
was  a  few  hours  ago.' 

'  You  have  certainly  been  treated 
very  ill,'  said  Dyneley.  '  However, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  right  will 
come  uppermost  and  justice  be  done, 
and  that  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  as  you 
think  it  proper  to  absent  yourself 
from  Sir  Robert's  roof  till  all  is  ex- 
plained, take  up  your  (quarters  here 
with  me.' 

'  Not  I,'  answered  Mayne,  reso- 
lutely, '  though  I  thank  you  all  the 
same  for  your  hospitality.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  within  sight  and  touch  of 
Ferdinand  Walcot.  1  f  I  wei-e  once  to 
permit  myself  the  luxury  of  a  few 
words  in  private  with  him— dear  me, 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it ;  in  five 
minutes  (or  I  have  forgotten  my 
training)  that  shark  would  be  a  jelly- 
fish. I  suppose  I  can  procure  a  horse 
and  trap  in  the  village  without  tres- 
passing upon  the  Hall  stables  for 
them. ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  Curate,  thought- 
fully. •  I  can  drive  you  over  to  Mir- 
ton  in  the  dog-cart  myself  at  once,  if 
you  must  go.  Perhaps  it  is  better  you 
should  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ladies.  If  any  domestic  dissension 
should  arise,  your  presence  would, 
without  doubt,  render  it  still  more 
distressing. ' 

Notwithstanding  his  sense  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  household 
at  the  Hall,  and  his  sincere  regret  at 
Mayne's  departure  under  such  un- 
toward circumstances,  the  curate  was 
by  no  means  in  a  depressed  condition. 
He  had  a  firm  belief  that  matters 
would  in  the  end  be  set  right,  and 
then — being  human — he  could  not  but 
feel  a  certain  elation  in  the  knowledge 
that  had  just  been  imjiarted  to  him 
for  the  first  time  for  certain,  that  not 
only  had  Gresham  given  up  all  inten- 
tion of  aspiring  to  Evelyn's  hand,  but 
that  Evelyn  herself  had  never  en- 
couraged him  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

AN    EMBARRASSING    REPAST. 

HOW  often  it  happens  that 
though  misfortunes  occur  to 
us  in  sufficient  plenty,  the  one  espe- 
cial thing  to  which  we  have  looked 
forward  with  prescient  pain  is  spared 
us  !  Something  else,  quite  unlooked 
for,  may  happen  to  vex  us,  but  not 
tJiMt  in  the  expectation  of  which  we 
may  have  passed  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  days.  [Wherein  lies  the  folly 
of  the  Despondent,  half  of  whose 
miseries  in  life  are  caused  by  their 
misplaced  apprehensions.]  Thus  the 
incubus  that  sat  upon  George  Gres- 
ham  from  the  moment  he  had  heard 
of  Dyneley's  tale  of  Walcot's  wrong- 
doings, and  which  grew  heavier  with 
every  word  of  Mayne's  supplementary 
narrative,  was  the  thought,  'And  I 
shall  have  to  meet  this  scoundrel  at 
the  dinner-table  to-night,  and  be  ob- 
liged not  only  to  keep  silence  as  to 
what  has  happened,  but  to  be  civil  to 
him.'  There  was  no  time  before  the 
family  meal  to  lay  before  Lady  Arden 
the  facts  of  the  case  or  to  devise  any 
plan  of  attack  with  her  against  the 
common  enemy  ;  and  to  attack  him 
without  any  plan  would  be,  it  was 
now  evident,  to  court  defeat  and  dis- 
comfiture. Gresham  foresaw  that 
his  own  future  was  thi-eatened,  that 
his  whole  life  was  in  danger  of  being 
marred  by  this  man's  hatred,  and  sub- 
tlety ;  but  he  was  young  and  sanguine, 
and  to  do  him  justice,  felt  even  more 
keenly  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  Lady  Arden  and  the  girls  were 
placed  than  his  own  not  unmerited 
disgrace.  He  had  invited  his  uncle's 
wrath  by  his  own  duplicity  ;  it  was 
the  natural  punishment  of  his  own 
cowardice  in  not  having  confessed  his 
love  for  Elise ;  but  Lady  Arden  and 
her  children  had  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve the  loss  of  Sir  Robert's  confi- 
dence   and  favour.       And    he    justly 


feared  the  worst — or  something  at 
least  that  was  very  bad — for  them. 
Sir  Robert  would  never  have  shut  his 
eai-s  to  such  a  tale  as  Mayne  had  had 
to  tell  him,  concerning  the  persecu- 
tion of  poor  innocent  Frank,  had  he 
not  surrendered  his  judgment  to  Wal- 
cot's keeping  ;  and  if  Lady  Arden's 
personal  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  her 
own  son  should  fail,  it  would  be  a 
sign  indeed,  that  the  whole  family — 
and  their  future  prospect — were  at 
this  scoundrel's  mercy.  In  any  case 
it  was  clear  that  their  position  was 
perilous  ;  and  the  coming  appeal  to 
the  master  of  the  Hall  would  be  a 
crucial  test  of  it.  There  was  no  alter- 
native between  Walcot's  being  kicked 
out  of  the  house,  and  its  present  in- 
mates remaining  there  in  a  subordi- 
nate position. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  then 
that  Gresham  dressed  for  dinner  that 
night  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  was 
filled  quite  as  much  with  indignation 
as  with  sorrow.  He  felt  that  what- 
ever he  should  eat  in  the  presence  of 
this  subtle  villain  would  disagree  with 
him,  and  that  he  should  need  all  his 
self-control  to  prevent  his  '  saying 
things  '  that  would  have  similar  effect 
upon  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot's  diges- 
tion. Moreover,  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task,  in  the  presence  of  that 
gentleman  and  Sir  Robert,  to  invent 
a  reason  for  Mayne's  sudden  depar- 
ture, without  leave-taking,  from  that 
hospitable  roof.  It  was  probable  that 
whatever  he  said  would  be  accepted 
in  silence,  but  if  it  was  not  so,  if  any- 
thing was  uttered  by  Walcot  to 
Frederick  Mayne's  disparagement  as  a 
gentleman,  Gresham  was  quite  reso- 
lute to  give  him  the  lie. 

Mr.  Gresham  was  certaiuly  not  in 
a  frame  of  mind  that  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  faculty  as  one  in 
which  to  sit  down  to  a  late  dinner. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  perceived 
at  once  by  the  countenances  of  the 
three  ladies  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  put  tliem  also  in  an  abnormal 
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state.  He  was  late,  of  course,  by  a 
few  minutes,  but  neither  8ir  Kol)ert 
nor  his  brother-in-law  were  with  the 
rest  as  usual. 

'  Your  uncle  is  unwell,  George,'  ex- 
plained Lady  Arden,  '  and  will  dine  in 
his  own  room.' 

She  did  not  even  mention  Mr. 
Walcot,  but  he  understood  at  once 
that  that  gentleman  was  keeping  his 
host  com])any,  and  also  that  Lady 
Arden  disa])proved  of  it. 

'  We  shall  indeed  be  a  small  party 
then,'  said  (xresham,  '  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Mayne  has  received  news 
which  has  compelled  him  to  leave  us 
at  a  moment's  notice.  He  begged  me 
to  make  a  thousand  apologies  for  him, 
for  you  had  all  gone  for  a  walk  (this 
was  fortunately  true)  when  he  got  the 
message,  and  Dyneley  took  him  over 
to  Mirton  in  the  dog-cart  to  catch  the 
coach  at  once.' 

'  We  are  all  sorry  to  lose  Mr. 
Mayne,'  said  Lady  Arden,  quietly. 
Gresham  felt  that  this  would  not  have 
been  her  way  of  receiving  such  a  piece 
of  intelligence  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  on  the  other  hand  her 
expression  of  good  will  showed  she 
had  heard  nothing — or  at  least  not 
what  he  feared — to  his  fricmd's  disad- 
vantage. 

'  I  am  sure  he  regrets  the  necessity 
of  his  departure  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible,' said  Gresham  earnestly.  '  I  am 
not  at  liberty  just  now  to  state  the 
reason  of  it ;  but  I  will  explain  to- 
morrow, Lady  Arden.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  him  of 
any  rudeness.' 

'  I  don't  think  Mr.  Mayne  could  be 
rude  if  he  t)ied,'  observed  Evelyn. 

'  You  are  right,  Evy,'  answered 
Gresham,  gratefiilly.  '  He  has  too 
kind  a  heart.' 

'  I  am  sure  Baba  will  miss  him  ex- 
ceedingly,' said  Milly.  There  was 
nothing  surprising  in  the  Great  Baba's 
views,  which  were  always  weighty  if 
not  final,  being  alluded  to  on  this  sub- 
ject more  than  any  other,  yet  there 
was  a  blush  on  Milly 's  cheek,  and  an 


embarrassment  in  her  tone,  which  did 
not  esca])eGresham's  notice  and  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  cer- 
tainly have  provoked  his  railleiy.  He 
was  sure  that  the  girl  felt  sorrow  for 
his  friend's  departure  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  thought  he  knew  why  she 
affected  personally  to  ignore  it ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  manner 
and  that  of  her  sister,  as  he  had  ob- 
served in  Lady  Arden  herself,  which 
was  both  unexpected  and  unaccount- 
able. He  had  certainly  looked  for 
some  surprise  as  well  as  regret  to  have 
been  expressed  at  this  bad  news  ;  but 
they  were  silent.  The  reason  of  which 
he  guessed  to  be  that  the  minds  of  his 
companions  were  already  occupied  by 
some  other  event  of  greater  conse- 
quence, and,  to  judge  by  their  faces,  of 
sadder  import. 

'  Mr.  Mayne's  departure  is  a  sad 
break-up  to  our  little  party,  no  doubt,' 
said  Lady  Arden,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  dismisses  an  unpleasant  subject, 
'  but  there  are  worse  breakings-up  in 
store  for  us,  I  fear.' 

To  this  Gresham  anSwered  nothing, 
first  because  he  saw  the  observation 
made  the  girls  look  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  secondly,  because  he  did  not 
understand  its  meaning.  Lady  Arden 
often  talked  when  despondent  and 
dyspeptic,  about  her  own  '  breaking- 
up,'  and  of  her  doubts  whether  she 
herself  would  be  '  spared  '  to  them — 
in  supposed  allusion  to  the  celestial 
beings  who  were  yearning  for  her  com- 
pany in  another  sphere.  Fortunately 
the  conversation  was  here  cut  short  by 
the  presence  of  Parker,  the  butler, 
who  announced  that  dinner  was  served 
in  a  tone  so  especially  unctuous  that 
Gresham  felt  more  certain  than  ever 
that  some  family  catastrophe  had  taken 
place,  a  conviction  which  was  not 
weakened  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
company  at  table. 

His  own  attempts  to  lift  the  con- 
versation could  not  be  expected,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  be  very  effective, 
and  no  one  seconded  them.  Lady 
Arden  uttered  more  sighs  than  words, 
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and  the  girls  were  almost  as  silent, 
while  the  three  collectively  ate  about 
as  much  as  three  sparrows,  without 
any  of  the  liveliness  displayed  by 
those  energetic  little  creatures  over 
their  meals. 

Once  Gresham  attempted  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  evoke,  as  it 
wei*e,  a  ministerial  explanation,  by 
hoping  that  there  had  been  no  serious 
chano^e  for  the  worse  in  his  uncle's 
health  since  the  morning,  to  which 
Lady  Arden  had  i-eplied  stiffly,  '  I  see 
no  marked  change  in  him  myself,  but 
I  am  assured  that  there  is  such  by  one 
whose  word  in  this  house  is  Law.' 

'  It  isn't  Gospel,  though,  nor  any- 
thing like  it,'  answered  Gresham, 
sharply. 

'  To  dispute  it,  however,  is  to  be 
worse  than  an  Infidel,'  answered  her 
ladyship,  '  so  pray  be  silent. ' 

As  the  ladies  rose  from  the  table 
his  hostess  stooped  down  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  '  Go  to  the  smoking- 
room,  George,  at  once,  and  whatever 
you  may  hear  going  on  in  the  house, 
take  no  notice  di  it,  but  remain  where 
you  are.  I  will  come  to  you  when 
all  is  over.' 

Gresham  obeyed  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. What  was  likely  to  be  going 
on  in  the  house,  and  what  coidd  she 
mean  by  '  all  being  over  1 ' 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

A    DOUBLE     DEPARTURE. 

LIKE  some  deserted  Paterfamilias 
who  awaits  below  stairs  the  tid- 
ings of  an  addition  to  his  family  from 
the  lips  of  the  doctor,  Gresham  re- 
mained in  an  attitude  of  attention 
and  anxiety  for  some  hours,  with  the 
cigar  in  his  mouth  now  alight  and 
now  extinguished.  Strange  sounds 
reached  his  ears  from  the  distant  hall, 
of  muffled  voices,  of  .shuffling  feet,  and 
of  the  dragging  of  heavy  weights,  and 
at  last  he  distinctly  caught  the  sound 


of  wheels  on  the  gravel  sweep.  Could 
that  be  the  doctor's  arrival  or  depar- 
ture 1  or  was  it  possible,  he  wondered, 
that  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  was  gone  ? 
It  was  not  unlikely,  though  it  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true,  that  after  some 
battle  royal  between  Sir  Robert  and 
his  wife,  the  latter,  though  he  had  al 
ready  evidence  that  she  had  sutiered 
in  the  fray,  might  have  conquered, 
and  driven  the  enemy  from  her  roof. 
So  firmly  did  this  idea  gain  possession 
of  his  mind,  that  presently,  when  Lady 
Arden  herself  entered  the  room,  with 
a  white  and  anguished  face,  he  started 
up  and  exclaimed  mechanically,  '  Has 
he  left  the  Hall  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  she,  sadly,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

'  It  was  so  unusual  for  her,  despite 
her  invalidish  ways,  to  give  way  to 
weakness  of  this  sort,  that  he  felt  at 
once  some  dire  catastrophe  had  taken 
place.  Her  victory,  perhaps,  had  cost 
her  a  serious  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band. 

'  Yes,  George,'  she  sobbed,  '  he  has 
gone ;  never,  as  I  believe,  to  return 
again.  I  have  been  cruelly  used  ; 
but  I  do  not  blame  my  dear  husband. 
He  is  no  longer  master  of  his  own 
actions.' 

'  Good  Heavens  !  Lady  Arden,  is 
my  uncle  mad  ? ' 

'  Yes,  George  ;  not,  indeed,  mad  in 
one  sense,  but  worse  than  mad  to 
leave  those  who  love  and  honour  him , 
to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of — I 
must  speak  the  ti-uth,  George — of  a 
designing  and  unprincipled  man.' 

'  My  dear  Madam,  that  is  only  half 
the  truth,'  observed  Gresham.  Fer- 
dinand Walcot  is  a  most  pernicious 
villain  !  But  I  understood  you  that, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  you  had  got  rid 
of  him— that  he  had  left  the  Hall  ? ' 

'And  so  he  has,  George  ;  but  he 
has  taken  my  husband  with  him.' 

'What]  Taken  Sir  Robert  with 
him — away  from  you  and  yours,  and 
his  own  home  ? ' 

She  nodded,  for  her  heart  was  too 
full  for  speech. 
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'  But  on  what  pretext  'i ' 

'  His  health.  He  declares  that  his 
"  beloved  brother  " — as  he  dared  to 
call  him  in  my  presence — needs  change 
of  scene,  sea  air,  repose,  and  I  know 
not  what.  Then  said  I  "  My  place  is 
by  his  side  ;  "  whereupon  he  answered 
that  the  })hysician,  whom  it  appears 
my  husband  has  been  privately  con- 
sulting by  letter,  had  decided  other- 
wise ;  that  the  change  was  to  be  com- 
plete ;  that  as  little  as  possible  to 
remind  him  of  old  associations  were 
imperatively  insisted  upon.  "  Then 
why,"  cried  I,  "  are  i/ou  to  be  his 
companion? " 

'  Then  my  poor  husband  answered 
for  the  iirst  time  for  himself,  that  he 
could  not  be  parted  from  his  Ferdi- 
nand. What  humiliation,  what  dis- 
grace, George  !  '  and  the  poor  woman 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro. 

It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Arden, 
most  humiliating  and  disgraceful — for 
my  poor  uncle;  but  you,  at  least,  have 
no  caiise  to  reproach  youi-self.' 

'  Yes,  I  have,'  exclaimed  she  pas- 
sionately. '  I  have  been  indolent  and 
careless.  I  have  suffered  this  man  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  him,  without 
an  effort  to  prevent  it,  and  merely  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness.  1 
have  not  done  my  duty.  J  scarcely 
blame  this — this  wicked  wretch — 
more  than  myself.  1  have  been  wil- 
fully deaf  and  blind  to  many  things 
for  many  years.  Yet  this  punishment 
is  more  than  1  have  deserved.' 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Gresham,  sym- 
pathisingly.  '  It  is  impossible  you 
could  have  guessed  half  the  villainy 
that  has  been  going  on  about  you.  [ 
have  a  tale  to  tell  you  which  will  un- 
mask it  all ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
hatl  told  it  before  now.  Even  as  it  is, 
when  my  uncle  comes  to  know  about 
it — which  he  shall  do  from  ray  own 
lips — it  cannot  be  but  that  his  eyes 
will  be  opened.' 

Lady  Arden  shook  her  head.  '  No, 
George  ;  he  must  find  this  man  out 
for  himself ;  then  he  will  come  back 


to  us  who  love  him,  and  in  his  right 
mind.  Nothing  that  you  can  say 
would  stir  him  a  hair's  breadth.  He 
does  not  pretend  that  1  have  done 
anything  to  vex  him  ;  but  with  you 
he  is  vehemently  displeased.  The  one 
thing  1  have  been  al)le  to  do  was  to 
keep  you  and  him  apart  this  night.  1 
could  not  trust  you,  knowing  how 
outspoken  you  are,  to  see  him  before 
he  went.  If  you  had  met,  with  that 
villain  standing  by  his  side  to  egg  him 
on,  I  am  cei-tain  you  would  have  re- 
sented it.  Even  as  it  is,  I  fear  much 
evil  has  been  done  to  you,  as  respects 
your  future.' 

'  Dear  Lady  Arden,  do  not  think  of 
me.' 

*  I  cannot  help  it,  for  you  have 
been  wi-onged — materially  at  least — 
even  wox-se  than  I.  You  are  Sir 
Robert's  own  flesh  and  blood ;  his  only 
relative.  And  1  fear — I  do  fear, 
George — that  he  will  now  take  but 
little  count  of  that.  As  for  me,  I  was 
amply,  generously  provided  for  on  my 
marriage  ;  and  my  dear  children,  if 
they  should  reap  no  further  benefits, 
can  never  regard  your  uncle  save  with 
affection  and   gratitude.      It  was  my 

hope    that    one    of    them Dear 

George,  I  have  a  heavy  sorrow,  I  fear, 
in  store  for  you.' 

'  If  you  refer  to  Evelyn,  dear  Lady 
Arden,'  said  Gresham,  earnestly, '  pray 
dismiss  that  soitow  from  your  mind. 
She  will  suffer  nothing — nor  to  say  the 
truth,  shall  I — from  the  separation 
at  which  you  hint.  We  have  loved 
one  another  as  brother  and  sister,  and 
shall  ever  love ;  but  in  no  other  way. 
It  was  my  duty,  perhaps,  to  have  told 
you  so  before  ;  though,  indeed,  I  have 
never  represented  it  as  otherwT.se.' 

'  Then  Sir  Robert  knew  this  ? '  ex- 
claimed Lady  Arden. 

*  He  did,  and  more.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  that  he  took  it  for  granted, 
without  representing  me  to  you,  as  he 
might  have  done,  in  an  unfavourable 
light.' 

*  I  remember  now  that  he  said  you 
had   deceived   us  all ;  but    I   had  no 
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room  in  my  mind  for  any  deceiver 
save  one.' 

'  Your  daughter  herself  will  answer 
for  me,'  said  (Tresham,  drawing  him- 
self up,  '  that  I  have  in  no  way  de- 
ceived her.  I  have  not  been  so  frank 
to  others  as  T  might  have  been  ;  but  I 
have  never  misrepresented  my  senti- 
ments to  herself.  There  is  no  one  I 
more  respect  and   revere  more ;  and, 

perhaps,  at  one  time but  she  never 

loved  me.  Lady  Arden.' 

'  Well,  well,^  I  do  not  understand  it. 
But  if  matters  are  so,  it  is  not  now  to 
be  regretted.  Sir  Robert  said  that  all 
was  over  between  you  two,  and  I  im- 
agined that  he  meant  to  put  his  veto 
on  your  marriage.  I  have  been  blind 
to  everything,  it  seems,  and  like  one 
just  recovering  sight  all  is  dim  and 
confused.'  She  passed  her  hand  over 
her  eyes,  and  sighed  wearily. 

'Dear  Lady  Arden,  I  feel  it  a 
cruelty  to  question  you  in  this  matter, 
but  so  much  hangs  on  it,  and  time 
may  be  of  such  priceless  value.  Would 
you  tell  me  briefly  how  it  all  hap- 
pened ? ' 

'  Well,  a  few  hours  ago,  having 
heard  that  there  had  been  some  dis- 
turbance among  the  domestics,  and 
that  it  was  being  brought  to  Sir 
Robert's  ears  instead  of  mine,  I  went 
into  the  study  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting things  right,  and  esi)ecially  of 
saving  my  husband  from  such  a  source 
of  worry,  for  which  his  state  of  health 
made  him  particularly  unfitted.  I 
found  Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Walcot 
with  certain  papers  on  the  desk  before 
them  ;  and  Parker  and  the  footman 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room.  I  at 
once  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
my  husband  answered,  "  Nothing, 
dear,"  though  his  face  flushed  very 
mucli,  as  if  in  contradiction  to  his 
words. 

'  "  Sir  Robert  has  only  been  trans- 
acting a  matter  of  business,"  explained 
Mr.   Walcot. 

'"But  the  men?"  I  said.  "I 
hope  nothing  is  amiss  with  Parker, 
for  he  has  been  with  us  so  long  " 


'  "  No,  no,  notliing,"'  repeated  my 
husl)and.  Then  Mr.  Walcot  whis- 
pered to  him,  and  he  continued,  "The 
fact  is,  my  dear — and,  as  Ferdinand 
says,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  know  it — I  called  the  men 
in  as  witnesses  ;  I  have  been  making 
my  will." 

'"Good  Heavens,"  cried  I,  "why 
so,  Robert?  What  should  put  that 
into  your  head  ?  " 

'  "  I  have  been  far  from  well,  dear," 
he  answered,  "  for  some  time  ;  I  am 
not  so  young  as  I  was ;  there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  happen  ;  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

'  At  this  Mr.  Walcot  nodded  ap- 
proval, and  added  gi-avely,  "  In  your 
case,  Arden,  I  hope  we  may  say,  for 
the  best." 

'  His  tone  was  full  of  tenderness, 
but  his  face,  which  was  turned  towards 
me,  wore  an  expression  which  chilled 
my  very  blood.  It  was  one  of  devilish 
malignity  and  triumph. 

'"I  don't  think  it  was  illness, 
Robert,"  said  I,  boldly,  "  that  put  into 
your  head  to  make  your  will,  but  this 
man." 

'  "  Her  ladyship  fears  that  her  in- 
terests have  not  been  sufliciently  con- 
sulted," observed  Walcot,  coldly.  Then 
I  lost  my  temper,  George,  and  gave 
that  man  the  lie.  Of  course  it  was 
wrong  and  unladylike,  but  there  are 
some  things  no  woman  can  stand  ;  to 
see  him  there  by  my  husband's  side 
dearer  to  him  in  every  way  than  my- 
self, and  suggesting  to  him  that  I  was 
actuated  by  such  a  sordid  fear,  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  his  conduct  and  of  himself 
without  reserve  :  and  turning  to  my 
husband,  I  bade  him  choose  between 
Ferdinand  Walcot  and  me — his  wife; 
for  that  T  would  not  dwell  another 
twenty-four  hours  under  the  same 
roof  with  such  a  scoundrel."' 

'  1  should  have  liked  to  have  heard 
you,'  cried  Gresham,  enthusiastically. 

'  Yes,  George,  but  I  believe  it  was 
the  very    worst  thing   I   could    have 
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said,  for  it  brought  to  a  head  the  veiy 
subject  which  it  seems  my  husband 
and  this  man  had  been  debating — 
namely,  the  necessity  of  Sir  Robert 
going  abroad. 

'  Then  the  wretch  turned  to  my 
husband,  and  again  he  whispered,  and 
again  my  husband  l)owed  his  head  in 
assent,  but  this  time,  I  am  sure,  not 
without  great  distress  and  perplexity. 

'"I  am  sorry,  Lady  Ardon,  that 
your  mind  has  been  prejudiced  against 
me,"  said  Mr.  Waleot,  whom  my  poor 
husband  had  thus  in  my  presence 
made  his  spokesman,  "  but  you  and  I 
are,  at  all  events,  still  agreed  in  one 
thing,  that  this  question  of  Sir 
Robeit's  health  is  paramount,"  and 
then  he  went  on  to  say  what  I  have 
told  you,  about  the  necessity  for 
change,  &c.  He  also  said  that  many 
things  had  happened  at  the  Hall  of 
late  to  trouble  Sir  RoV)ert,  and  which 
rendered  it  advisable  to  sever  for  the 
present  all  associations  with  its  ten- 
ants, among  them  some  misconduct  of 
Mr.  Mayne's,  which  I  hardly  lis- 
tened to  (so  furious  was  I  with  this 
man,  and  so  positive  that  he  was 
speaking  falsehood),  and  also  some 
"  deception,"  as  he  called  it  on  your 
part,  which  had  set  yoiir  uncle  justly 
against  you.  And  to  all  this  my  poor 
husband  nodded  approval,  though  I 
noticed,  without  once  raising  his  eyes 
to  mine.  Then,  without  vouchsafing 
a  word  of  reply  to  his  mouthpiece,  I 
demanded  of  Sir  Robert  himself  to  be 
allowed  to  be  his  companion  on  his 
travels  in  search  of  health,  as  my  re- 
lation to  him  entitled  me  to  be.  The 
appeal  evidently  moved  him,  but  on 
Mr.  Walcot's  reminding  him  that  I 
had  just  stated  that  I  would  not  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  him  (Wal- 
eot), my  poor  husband  murmured, 
"  true,  true,"  and  then,  "  I  cannot 
part  from  Ferdinand."  And  he  has 
not  parted  from  him,'  concluded  the 
poor  lady,  once  more  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  '  he  has  taken  him 
with  him  to  murder  him,  for  what  I 
know,  and   will,  at  all  events,  never, 


never  suffer  him  to  return  to  me  and 
mine. ' 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  that 
Gresham  experienced  at  the  spectacle 
of  Lady  Arden's  grief,  her  excessive 
indulgence  of  it  did  afford  him  a  very 
welcome  opportunity  for  reflection. 
If  he  had  had  to  reply  to  her  last 
words  upon  the  instant,  he  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  say  aught 
with  hope  or  comfort  in  it,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  took  a  view  of  mat- 
ters at  least  as  gloomy  as  her  own, 
and  even  more  so.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
her  passion  that  caused  her  to  say 
that  Waleot,  '  for  all  she  knew,'  in- 
tended to  murder  Sir  Robert,  but  it 
really  did  seem  to  Gresham  that  that 
terrible  contingency  was  Vjy  no  means 
excluded  from  the  chapter  of  possibili- 
ties. That  the  baronet's  will  had  just 
been  made  largely  in  his  brother-in- 
law's  favour  he  felt  certain  ;  and  his 
belief  in  Walcot's  villainy  had  no 
limit  Moreover,  he  felt  that  Lady 
Arden  had  good  grounds  for  her  con- 
viction that  her  husband's  evil  genius 
would  never  permit  him  to  return  to 
the  Hall,  which  he  knew  by  this  time 
was  inhabited  by  his  enemies  only.  At 
Halcombe,  too,  were  the  proofs  of  his 
dishonest  and  cruel  conduct,  which  at 
a  distance  were  comparatively  power- 
less to  harm  him,  since  he  would  be 
sure  to  intercept  all  letters,  or  throw 
discredit  on  their  contents. 

'  My  dear  Lady  Arden,'  said  Gres- 
ham, after  a  long  silence,  '  Time  tries 
all,  and  in  the  end  my  uncle  cannot 
fail  to  have  his  eyes  opened  to  this 
man's  character.  The  generosity  of  his 
disposition  will  then  at  once  cause  him 
to  own  himself  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  he  will  return  to  us  a 
wiser  man — a  better  and  a  kinder  he 
cannot  be. ' 

'  You  have  a  noble  heart,  George,' 
said  Lady  Arden,  pressing  his  hand. 
'  It  is  not  for  my  sake,  I  know,  that 
you  refrain  from  reproaching  my  dear 
husband.  His  present  severity  does 
not  cause  you  to  forget  old  kindnesses.' 

'  Why  should  iti '  returned  Gresham, 
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simply.  'The  kindnesses  were  his  own  ; 
the  severity  and  injustice  liave  V^een 
grafted  for  the  moment  on  him  by 
another.  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
he  is  not  himself.  He  is  the  mere  tool 
and  mouthpiece  of  Ferdinand  Walcot. 

'  But  how  coiild  he  ever  have  become 
so  1  That  i.s  the  mystery  to  me.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Walcot  has  a  soft  tongue  and 
a  strong  will  ;  but  that  he  should  have 
power  over  my  husband  to  cause  him 
to  do  ill  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  If 
Sir  Robert  were  not  what  we  all  know 
him  to  be,  one  would  think  this  man 
had  some  hold  of  him — some  compro- 
mising secret— the  fear  of  the  divul- 
gence  of  which  made  my  poor  husband 
his  slave.' 

'  Tiiat,  however,  as  you  say  is  out  of 
the  question,'  answered  Gresham  mu- 
singly. '  No  my  impression  is  that  my 
uncle  is  the  victim  of  some  supersti- 
tious belief,  and  that  Walcot  works 
upon  his  credulity  -  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  that  is  Mayne's  impression,  and 
his  opinion  is  worth  more  than  mine. 
He  has  seen  something  of  these  spirit- 
rappers,  and  of  the  influence  they  ac- 
quire over  credulous  natures,  and  Sir 
Robert  is  ci-edulous,  you  know,  when 
his  confidence  has  once  been  won.' 

Lady  Arden  sighed,  not  so  much 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  failed 
to  win  her  husband's  confidence  as 
from  the  reflection  that  she  had  not 
striven  to  win  it. 

'  Good  night,  dear  George,'  she  said, 
presently.  '  1  am  very  worn  and  weaiy. 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  the  future  may 
look  brighter ;  to-night  all  is  dark  to 
me.' 

Good  night,  dear  Lady  Arden.' 


Their  ]ia)ting  was  very  affectionate 
they  had  always  liked  one  another,  and 
their  common  love  and  ])ity  for  Sir 
Robert  in  his  misfortune  (as  they  both 
considered  it)  drew  them  still  nearer 
together.  Weary  as  Lady  Arden  was, 
she  did  not  however,  omit  to  pay  her 
usual  nightly  visit  to  the  Great  Baba, 
who  held  h'lie^  in  his  chamber  at  all 
hours,  like  the  Kings  of  France.  Such 
visitations  never  disturbed  him  ;  he 
would  open  his  large  blue  eyes  mecha- 
nically at  the  kisses  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  with  a  murmured,  '  Dood 
night,'  close  them  again  in  slumber. 
But  upon  this  occasion  he  woke  up  ;  a 
tear  had  fallen  from  his  mother's  eye, 
as  she  stooped  down  to  caress  him 
upon  his  tender  cheek. 

'  What  Mumma  ty  for  1 '  he  inquired 
wonderingly. 

'  Because  dear  Papa  has  gone,  darl- 
ing.' she  answered,  unable  to  restrain 
her  gi'ief. 

'  W  hy  didn't  Uncky  Ferdinand  go 
instead  V  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

'  He  is  gone  with  him,  my  darling.' 

'  Oh.  Then  Papa  has  not  gone  to 
heaven  1 '  observed  the  little  atom, 
sedately. 

'  No,  no  ;  not  yet,  darling,  thank 
goodness,'  answered  his  mother,  with 
a  want  of  logic  in  singular  contrast  to 
the  stern  rationalism  of  her  child. 
'  Papa  has  gone  away  in  the  carriage, 
but  1  fear  for  ever  so  long  a  time.' 

'  Oh,  then,  he'll  tum  home  again,' 
was  the  comforting  rejoinder.  '  1 
thought  he  had  gone  in  the  feather 
coach. ' 

Which  was  the  Great  Baba's  eupho- 
nious term  for  a  hearse  and  plumes. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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A  CRITIC,  says  Ste.  Beuve  some- 
where, is  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  read  and  who  teaches  others. 
The  remark  is  a  profound  one,  and 
serves  to  set  criticism  at  once  in  its 
true  light — a  light  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
viewed.  To  the  vulgar  mind  the  cri- 
tic is  the  fault -tinder,  a  being  of  arti- 
ficial tastes,  who  loves  to  pour  scorn 
on  the  common  judgments  of  mankind 
— who  finds  admirable  what  no  one 
else  can  understand,  and  common- 
place what  the  rest  of  the  world 
crowns  with  applause.  A  certain 
amount  of  misunderstanding  of  this 
kind  is  indeed  inevitable.  The  ma- 
jority of  men,  carried  away  by  what 
is  admirable  in  their  idols,  resent  be- 
ing told  that  some  clay  is  mixed  with 
the  gold.  Tell  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Byx'on  that  the  poet,  wide  and  power- 
ful as  is  the  sweep  of  his  passionate 
rhetoric,  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
a  trifle  commonplace  in  thought,  and 
he  will  likely  denounce  you  as  an  un- 
imaginative l)rig,  upon  whom  the 
splendid  flights  of  the  bard  are  thrown 
away.  Tell  one  who  has  made  Mac- 
aulay  his  Bible  that  the  style  of  that 
great  writer,  forcible  and  lucid  as  it 
is,  is  often  overladen  with  epithet,  and 
antithetical  at  the  cost  both  of  sense 
and  of  truth,  and  he  will  set  you  down 
as  some  envious  Dryasdust,  who 
would  fain  make  the  approaches  to 
knowledge  as  dreary  and  uninviting 
as  possible.  Or  gently  insinuate  to  a 
Dickens-worshipper  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  art  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  novelist's  plots,  that  his  colours 
are  too  strong  and  his  work  here  and 


there  too  coarse,  that  neither  his  mirth 
nor  his  pathos  stir  very  deep  thoughts, 
and  that  he  is,  in  general,  too  contented 
with  cheap  effects,  and  you  will  be 
looked  upon  at  once  as  a  most  out- 
landish and  inhuman  ci-eature. 

Yet  these  are  things  that  criticism 
must  say,  or  else  forever  hold  its 
peace.  They  may  be  beyond  the  grasp 
or  comprehension  of  many,  but  some 
are  from  time  to  time  rising  to  the 
point  at  which  such  observations  be- 
come instructive  and  stimulating. 
There  is  no  law  of  nature  which  binds 
every  healthily-constituted  being  to 
go  on  indefinitely  in  a  bland,  indiscri- 
minating  admiration  even  of  such  un- 
deniably great  writers  as  Byron,  Ma- 
caulay,  and  Dickens.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that, 
with  wider  culture,  comes  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  state  of  mind  which  rend- 
ers such  indiscriminating  judgments 
impossible.  If  the  devotee,  say,  of 
Dickens  has  not  been  utterly  spoilt  by 
over  indulgence  in  his  favourite  au- 
thor, he  will  find  in  Thackeray  some- 
thing which  was  wanting  in  the  writ 
ings  of  the  more  popular  novelist,  a 
subtler  analysis  of  character,  a  higher 
tone  of  thought,  a  general  flavour  of 
intellectual  refinement.  Or  let  him, 
if  he  can,  turn  to  French  literature, 
and  see  how  Balzac,  for  example,  will 
build  up  a  character,  by  what  a  suc- 
cession of  delicate  touches,  and  by 
what  strokes  of  penetrative  insight. 
Let  him  extend  his  reading,  and  he 
will,  if  he  but  uses  his  opportunities 
aright,  become  a  critic  in  spite  of  him- 
self. He  will  find  when  he  returns  to 
his  Dickens,  that  his  point  of  view  is 
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no  longer  the  same,  that  he  sees  now 
what  he  never  saw  before  ;  makes 
distinctions  where  he  would  not  have 
dreamed  there  was  room  for  any,  and, 
in  a  word,  is  a  wiser,  though  not  nec- 
cessarily  a  sadder,  man. 

And  herein  we  catch  sight  of  the 
true  answer  which  should  be  made  to 
those  who,  speaking  from  a  lower  level, 
challenge  the  conclusions  at  which  all 
higher  criticism  has  unanimously  ar- 
rived. In  these  days,  where  so  many 
profane  voices  are  raised  against  the 
study  of  the  classics,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  men  who  confessedly 
know  not  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin 
disputing  the  value  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literatures.  Of  course  it  may  be 
said,  '  Why  dispute  with  such  people?' 
but  it  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  would 
seem  to  avoid  disputing  with  them. 
We  may,  however,  safely  challenge 
them  to  make  an  experiment  for  them- 
selves, or  to  examine  the  results  of  the 
experiments  already  made.  Who  that 
ever,  by  adequate  preparation,  obtained 
an  introduction  for  himself  into  the 
realm  of  classical  literature  failed  to 
find  it  incomparable  in  form,  that  is 
incomparable  as  literature  ?  What 
thorough  classical  scholar  ever  turned 
round  and  pronounced  classical  litera- 
ture poor  and  unprofitable  ?  So  with 
the  art  of  the  ancients,  their  sculpture^ 
and  architecture.  If  you  want  any 
one  not  to  admire  that,  and  place  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  what  man  has 
achieved  in  the  world,  you  must  take 
care  to  keep  him  away  from  the  best 
examples  of  modern  art.  All  culture 
leads  up  to  this  in  the  most  inevitable 
manner,  just  as  all  musical  culture 
leads  up  to  admiration  of  Beethoven 
and  Bach.  Those  whose  taste  in  liter- 
ature and  art  is  poorest  have  still  some 
rudimentary  perceptions  of  what  is 
excellent ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  con- 
fidently say  to  them  when  they  are 
foolish  enough  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  dicta  of  a  culture  to  which  they 
have  not  attained  :  '  Extend  your 
knowledge,  multiply  your  experiences, 
allow  youreelf  a  wider  range  in  the  en- 


joyment of  such  things  as  you  can  en- 
joy, and  see  if  you  do  not  work  tb- 
wards  an  admiration  of  those  things 
which  the  highest  criticism  pronounces 
to  be  supreme.'  We  might  despair  of 
art  if,  as  men  became  more  familiar 
with  lieautiful  forms,  they  did  not 
verge  towards  agreement  in  their  crit- 
ical judgments,  if  in  the  higher  regions 
of  artistic  creation  tJie  true  did  not 
visibly  shake  itself  free  from  the  false, 
and  stand  forth  for  the  homage  of  all. 
Happily  this  is  the  case,  making  all 
allowance  for  mom  en  taiy  disputes  over 
contemporary  art ;  the  world  acquires 
delinitive  possession,  one  by  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  genius,  and  counts  up 
its  treasures  with  a  feeling  of  security. 
And  who  shall  separate  it  from  the 
love  of  what  is  truly  great  and  noble  ? 
Surely  neither  life  nor  death  nor  any 
other  creature  I 

We  thus  see  that  culture  leads  di- 
rectly to  criticism,  and  that,  if  you 
would  suppress  criticism,  you  must 
suppress  culture.  We  begin  also  to 
see  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  Ste. 
Beuve's  declai-ation  that  the  critic  is  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  read  and  who 
teaches  others.  He  knows  how  to 
i-ead  in  the  sense  of  knowing  the 
meaning  of  what  he  reads,  and  not 
merely  its  signification  but  its  signifi- 
cance, its  relative  position  in  the 
world  of  literature,  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  original  or  imitated,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  about  it  which 
it  would  take  too  long  to  mention. 
The  un:  uspecting  reader  who  takes 
up  a  book  thinks  that,  provided  he  can 
exercise  average  intelligence,  he  is 
master  of  the  situation.  So  he  is 
perhaps  if  the  author  is  Dickens, 
whose  demands  upon  his  readers  are 
perhaps  the  lightest  ever  made  by  any 
author  of  equal  fame.  But  so  he  is 
not  in  a  thousand  other  cases.  The 
very  phraseology  used  will  at  times 
stagger  him,  for,  though  the  words 
may  not  be  unusual,  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  here  and  there  em- 
ployed is  such  as  he  is  not  accustomed 
to.      I  remember  a  ease  in  point.     M. 
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Guizot,  in  his  '  M^moires,'  makes  the 
observation  that  men  who  cannot  make 
allowances  for  the  imperfections  of 
humanity,  and  tlie  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions  (from  a  moral  point  of 
view)  under  which  government  has 
to  be  carried  on.  should  hold  aloof 
from  politics,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  '  pure  speculation,'  mean- 
ing, of  course,  philosophical  specula- 
tion. Showing  the  passage  to  a  friend 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  I  found  that  by 
*  pure  speculation '  he  understood 
commerce.  In  fact,  he  so  translated 
it,  and  thus  robbed  the  sentence  of  all 
its  point ;  for  why  on  earth  should 
men  who  are  over-scrupulous  in  poli- 
tics betake  their  tender  consciences  to 
the  '  pure  speculation  '  of  business  1 
Nothing  could  be  more  inconsequent. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  is  as  gooil  an  illustration 
as  any  of  the  way  in  which  the  un- 
cultured reader  will  hack  and  hew 
any  author  whose  level  of  thought  is 
much  higher  than  his  own.  And,  two 
to  one,  such  a  reader,  when  he  comes 
across  anything  that  does  not  yield  up 
its  meaning  at  once,  will  assail  his 
author  for  using  unmeaning  language, 
it  being  settled  in  his  mind  that  what 
is  unmeaning  to  him  must  be  equally 
so  to  all  the  world.  Many  of  the 
phrases  which  the  science  of  to-day 
has  made  the  common  property  of 
the  reading  world  are  wholly  void  of 
meaning,  unless  understood  in  the 
precise  sense  in  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  l)e  employed,  though  the  words 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  as 
common  as  words  can  be.  What 
words,  for  example,  are  better  under- 
stood than  '  protective  '  and  '  resem- 
blance '  ]  but  ask  some  one  who  is 
wholly  unac(piainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Darwinism,  what  a  '  j)rotective 
resemblance  '  is,  and  he  will  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  You  might 
give  him  a  day  to  think  over  it,  but 
nothing  would,  or  could,  come  of  his 
cogitations.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  much  more  familiar  term    '  na- 


tural selection  ' ;  you  must  either  know 
the  special  sense  in  which  the  words 
are  used  or  else  find  them  a  meaning- 
less formula.  Many  phrases  of  a  scien- 
tific or  semi-scientific  character  have 
been  caught  up  Ijy  the  multitude  and 
are  used  with  very  slight  reference  to 
their  true  signification.  How  many 
of  those  whom  we  hear  repeating  the 
phrase,  '  flying  off  at  a  tangent,'  have 
the  slightest  conception  of  what  '  fly- 
ing off  at  a  tangent '  means  %  But  to 
know  the  meaning  of  such  phrases,  so 
as  to  feel  their  force,  is  a  part  of 
knowing  how  to  read. 

Some  persons  are  unable  to  read  (in 
our  present  sense),  not  because  they 
have  read  .so  little,  but  because  of  the 
narrowness  of  their  emotional  range, 
and  a  certain  want  of  what  may  be 
called  moral  flexibility.  I  have  heard 
Clough's  beautiful  '  Eister  Day  Ode,' 
cited  by  a  devoutenemy  of  all  theology 
as  a  stirring  denial  of  the  Resurrection, 
All  the  pathos  and  regret  of  thq  poem 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  simple  iteration 
of  the  words  occurring  several  times  as 
a  refrain  : 

He  is  not  risen,  no— 
He  lies  and  moulders  low  ; 
Clirist  is  not  risen  ! 

The  whole  moral  drift  of  the  poem 
was  mistaken  ;  and  instead  of  sympa- 
thy with  a  faith  which  had  raised  men 
to  a  lofty  level,  and  might  yet  have 
great  possibilities  of  action  on  human- 
ity, nothing  was  seen  but  a  categorical 
denial  of  the  central  doctrine  of  that 
faith.  One  is  inclined  to  trust  that 
the  poet  was  never  himself  confronted 
with  such  an  interpretation  of  his  Ode 

In  some  cases  an  undue  preoccupa- 
tion with  moral  interests  destroys,  or 
at  least  impairs,  the  sense  for  art. 
There  are  those  who  for  want  of  a 
wide  familiarity  with  ideas,  look  with 
suspicion  upon  everything  which  does 
not  directly  enforce  their  own  favour- 
ite moral  lessons.  We  could  not  have 
a  better  example  of  the  contrary  of 
this  than  the  poet  Milton.  Here  was 
a  rigid  moralist,  a  man  whose  own 
conduct  was  above  repj'oach,  and  who 
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understood  as  well  as  any  one  else,  to 
say  the  least,  the  importance  to  so- 
ciety of  established  moral  rules,  but 
whose  extraordinary  breadth  of  cul- 
ture and  range  of  feeling  made  him  as 
much  at  home  amid  images  drawn 
from  classic  mythology,  the  encount- 
ers of  irresponsible  gods  and  nymphs, 
the  idyllic  loves  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  as  amid  the  serious 
political  and  theological  controvei'sies. 
of  liis  time.  Art  symbolises  the  free 
powers  of  nature,  and  where  it  is 
true  to  its  mission  can  no  more  teach 
individual  license  than  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  or  than  sunshine,  wind  and  rain. 
Lucretius,  in  the  splendid  exordium 
to  his  immortal  work,  and  Clough,  in 
such  a  poem  as  '  Natura  Naturans,' 
fill  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  glory 
of  the  universe,  and  do  more  to  des- 
troy the  deadly  sin  of  prurience  than 
a  thousand  moral  discourses.  But  to 
feel  this,  and  to  yield  oneself  to  the 
strong  and  pure  inspiration  of  the 
poet  so  as  to  be  carried  with  him  far 
above  the  level  of  all  gross  concep 
tions,  one  must  needs  have  taken  a 
wide  survey  of  things,  and  learnt  the 
salutary  lesson  that  perpetual  fussi- 
ness  in  morals  is  not  the  great  preser- 
vative of  moral  order —  that  the  world 
lives,  and  is  likely  to  live,  by  such 
laws  as  conduce  to  its  well-being,  and 
can  do  without  the  leading  strings  of 
even  the  best-intentioned  nurses.  To 
know  this  is  culture,  and  is  one  foun- 
dation at  least  for  a  true  criticism  of 
life  and  whatever  claims  to  represent 
life. 

Prejudice,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
blinds  many  a  one  to  the  true  sense  of 
what  they  read,  and  to  this  extent 
they  must,  of  course,  be  classed  among 
the  ineapables.  1  have  known  narrow 
i-eligionists  try  to  read  such  authors  as 
Spencer  and  Tyndall,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  hatred  they  felt  for  the  author 
choked  all  understanding  of  him,  or 
else  the  line  of  thought  was  so  totally 
diflferent  from  what  they  were  accus 
tomed  to,  that  they  felt  as  though  they 
had  embarked  on  an  open  sea  in  a  rud- 


derless l)oat.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  sceptics  take  in  hand  such 
a  work  as  Newman's  '  Grammar  of 
Assent,'  and  lay  it  down  without  hav- 
ing clearly  understood  the  drift  of  one 
page  or  recognised  the  force  of  a  single 
sentence  in  the  book.  They  read  clad 
in  a  triple  panoply  of  wilful  opposition 
to  the  author,  and  of  course  they  might 
better  have  left  it  alone.  In  such  cases 
it  is  not  ignorance  that  has  to  be  over- 
come so  much  as  passion,  and  when, 
in  grown  lip  people,  passions  have  run 
to  this  length  there  is  little  to  be  done 
to  moderate  them.  With  the  young, 
however,  there  is  more  hope,  and  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  mention,  as  the 
great  solvent  of  not  yet  irremediably 
hardened  prejudice —  culture. 

From  the  definition  we  have  given 
of  criticism,  and  from  our  representa- 
tion of  it  as  an  out-growth  of  culture, 
it  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  it 
cannot  be  a  limited  thing.  There  is  no 
end  to  it  in  fact.  The  perfect  critic 
would  have  to  be  omniscient,  and  then, 
it  may  be  feared,  he  would  find  criti- 
cism or  anything  else  dull  work.  In 
a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
every  one  is  a  critic  up  to  a  certain 
point,  criticism  being  essentially  based 
on  comparison,  and  comparison  of 
some  kind,  if  only  with  one's  own  ex- 
periences, being  inseparable  from  the 
reading  of  any  book.  But  the  critic, 
in  an  adequate  sense,  is  he  who  is  fit- 
ted by  education,  by  culture,  by  sym 
pathy,  by  insight,  by  acqiiired  tact,  to 
aqipTeciatt  a  literary  work ;  who  knows 
its  real  merits,  and  who,  therefore,  if 
he  praises  it,  praises  the  right  things, 
and  not,  as  is  so  often  done,  the  wrong ; 
who  knows  its  defects  and  can  speak 
of  them  in  duly -measured  language ; 
who  sees  into  the  composition  and 
make-up  of  the  book,  and  knows  both 
what  aids  the  writer  had,  and  what 
difficulties  he  overcame  ;  divines  the 
prevailing  mood  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  its  essential  character ; 
sees  it  as  the  development  and  embodi- 
ment of  a  cential  thought  and  pur- 
pose, or,  contiariwise,  as  a  haphazard 
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combination  of  more  or  less  incongru- 
ous materials  ;  finally,  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  belongs  to  the 
author — what    bears    the    special  im- 
print of  his  own  mind,  his  mark  in  the 
corner,  as  the  French  say — and  what 
reflects    simply    the    current    literary 
ideas   of  the    time.      Such  a  man,   it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  not 
by  nature  ;i    fault-finder,  nor  is  he  so 
by  profession.      1  forget  what  writer  it 
is — Rivarol,   I   think — who  says  that 
the  critic  before  he  inflicts  one  wound 
has  received  twenty  ;  but   it  is  very 
true,  and  worth  bearing  in  mind.   Far 
from  seeking  matter  of  blame,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  critic  consists  in  finding 
something  to  praise;  his  true  goal  is,  to 
quote  Ste.  Beuve  again,  *  U7ie  admiration 
nette,  distiucte  et  sentie.'     The  world 
at  large  is  content  to  admire  vaguely 
and  confusedly,  and,   in  so  doing,  it 
includes  in  its  admiration  things  no- 
way excellent.      Thus  it  is  that  popu- 
larity has  spoilt  so  many  authors  ;  the 
indiscriminating  applause  of  the  mul- 
tidude  leads  them  to  think  their  very 
faults  admirable,  or  at  least  efiectually 
prevents  them  from  recognising  their 
faults  as  faidts.     They  see  that  they 
have  only  to  exert  their  special  talent 
in  order  to  win  success,  and  they  exert 
it  with  little    thought   of  bringing  it 
under  discipline,   or  putting  it  to  the 
worthiest  use.      They  do   not  act,  as 
old  Phocion  did,  who,  when  the  mul- 
tidude  applauded  anything  he  had  said, 
turned  sharply  round  and  asked  what 
absurdity  he  had  uttered.     The  ques- 
tion rather  is,  '  How  did  I  make  that 
hit?     I  must  try  it  again.'     And  the 
thing  is  tried  again,  perhaps  through 
a  series  of  attempts,  each  feebler  than 
the  one  before. 

A  true  criticism  discerns  where  the 
real  strength  of  an  author  lies ;  and 
there  have  been  critics  whose  insisfht 
and  power  of  analysis  have  lieen  such 
as  to  reveal  the  author  to  himself  in 
a  manner  that  has  filled  him  with  sur- 
prise. To  be  praised  in  a  general  way 
is  but  little  satisfaction  to  a  superior 
mind,  but  to  have  one's  true  points  of 


superiority  or  originality  clearly  dis- 
cerned and  adequately  expressed,  to 
feel  that  a  moment  of  recognition  has 
been  given  to  one's  real  self,  is  a  sa- 
tisfaction almost  unique.  Beranger 
said  that  a  certain  criticism  of  his 
poems  by  Ste.  Beuve  drew  tears  from 
his  eyes,  such  was  the  intellectual 
sympathy  that  the  criticism  displayed. 
And  this  is  indeed  what  constitutes 
the  critic's  highest  pleasure,  the  disen- 
gaging of  the  real  from  the  conven- 
tional, and  coming  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  s[)irit  of  an  author. 
Every  mind  has  its  own  essential  qua- 
lity, or,  so  to  speak,  its  own  peculiar 
flavour,  masked  of  course  to  the  ma- 
jority by  all  that  is  not  essential  or 
peculiar,  but  discernable  by  the  few. 
The  critic  is  an  amateur  in  such  things. 
An  original  talent  is  to  him  like  a  fra- 
grant flower  the  odour  of  which  he 
inhales  till  he  learns  to  know  it  among 
a  thousand.  To  point  out  faults  and 
shortcomings,  therefore,  is  but  a  ne- 
cessity of  his  trade,  not  that  which 
lends  its  attraction  in  his  eyes,  or 
which  constitutes  the  crown  and  re- 
ward of  his  labours.  Robert  Brown- 
ing is  not  addressing  critics  in  parti- 
cular when  he  says  :  — 

'  Because  you  spend  your  lives  in  pniisliig — 
To  praise  you  search  the  witle  world  o\er,' 

but  he  might  be,  as  criticism  is  ever  on 
the  search  for  beauty  and  truth,  and, 
but  for  the  desire  that  these  create, 
would  have  no  existence. 

Many  are  the  taunts  that  have  been 
thrown  at  critics,  and  no  doubt  the 
profession  has  had,  like  all  others,  its 
unworthy  representatives,  purblind 
pedants,  fatuous  fops,  and  incompe- 
tents of  every  grade.  But  after  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about 
'  irrespon.sible  reviewers  '  and  about 
men  who  have  failed  in  every  other 
walk  in  literature  betaking  themselves 
to  criticism,  the  fact  remains  that 
criticism  is  a  permanent  necessity  of 
civilization,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessity  as  civilization  becomes 
more  complex.     The  task  of  criticism 
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moreover  is  one  which  no  broken- 
down  literary  adventurer  is  fit  to  un- 
dertake. The  original  creators  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  of  art  occupy,  no 
doubt,  a  supreme  jiosition,  and  de- 
serve the  homage  of  mankind  ;  but  the 
well-equipped  critic,  the  man  of  wide 
reading,  of  cidtivated  taste,  of  well- 
balanced  mind  and  complete  intellec- 
tual disinterestedness  is  a  man  whom 
society  may  well  honour.  The  balance 
of  faculties  which  we  reqviire  in  the 
critic  is  something  in  which  the  great- 
est geniuses  are  sometimes  sadly 
lacking.  In  fact  the  business  of  a 
genius  would  seem  to  be  simply  to  he 
a  gevms,  and  give  the  world  his  one 
special  gift ;  and,  that  done,  we  find 
him  even  as  other  men.  On  one  side 
there  is  preponderant  development,  on 
another  there  is  possibly  deficiency.  It 
is  ungracious  perhaps  to  look  such 
noble  gift-horses  in  the  mouth  ;  but 
their  surpassing  merits  should  not 
lead  us  to  disparage  men  who,  if  less 
brilliantly  endowed,  possess,  never- 
theless, special  faculties  of  no  com- 
mon order.  The  accom}jlished  critic, 
with  his  calm  penetrative  glance  and 
infinite  tact,  is  a  man  whom  those  who 
know  and  love  literature  best  know 
how  to  value. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  critic  finds  all  the  ma- 
terials for  his  criticism  in  the  work 
before  him.  Far  from  it  :  he  has 
materials  in  his  own  mind,  derived 
from  his  wide  experience  of  human 
thought ;  he  knows  the  ways  of  men, 
and  has  grasj)ed  so  many  relations 
that  nothing  can  touch  his  mind  that 
does  not  waken  countless  associa- 
tions and  vibrate  along  a  thousand 
lives.  So  that  in  interpreting  an  au- 
thor he  takes  of  his  own  and  weaves 
it  in  with  his  })resentation  of  the  au- 
thor's thoughts.  To  know  what  critics 
have  done  and  can  do  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  great   texts,   and   the  cultiva- 


tion of  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes,  let  any  one  run  through  a 
number  of  volumes  of  the  Iievue  des 
Deux  Modules,  and  try  to  do  justice  to 
a  few  of  the  numberless  essays  that 
will  there  be  found  under  such  names 
as  De  R6musat,  Scherer,  Janet,  St. 
Rene-Taillandier,  Kenan,  Reville,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent ones.  The  work  of  these  men 
is  immense,  and  executed  with  a  faith- 
fulness that  is  an  honour  to  them  and 
to  French  letters.  Our  own  Review 
literature  will  show  the  same  thing, 
but  in  a  less  striking  form.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  broken-down  literary  men 
that  we  see  in  such  periodicals,  but 
work,  in  many  cases,  vastly  better 
than  any  that  the  brilliant  phrase- 
maker  to  whom  the  sneer  to  which  we 
allude  is  due  ever  put  ofi"  his  hands. 

Criticism  should  be  the  voice  of  im- 
partial and  enlightened  reason.  Too 
often  what  passes  for  criticism  is  the 
voice  of  hireling  adulation  or  hireling 
enmity.  Illustrations  of  this  will  oc- 
cur to  everyone,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  blaming  criticism,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  an  intellectual  necessity 
of  the  age.  The  foregoing  remarks 
have  been  made  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  help  to  clear  away  some  preva- 
lent misconceptions  by  showing  the 
organic  connection,  so  to  speak,  that 
exists  between  criticism  as  a  function, 
or  as  a  mode  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  the  very  simplest  intellectual  pro- 
cesses. Such  a  mode  of  regarding  it 
should  do  away  with  the  odium  that 
in  so  many  minds  attaches  to  the  idea 
of  criticism  Let  us  all  try  to  be  cri- 
tics according  to  the  measure  of  our 
abilities  and  opportunities.  Let  us 
aim  at  seeing  all  we  can,  at  gaining  as 
many  points  of  view  as  possible.  Let 
us  compare  carefully  and  judge  impar- 
tially ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it 
we  shall  be  the  better  for  the  very 
effort. 
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Charles  Lever  ix  Canada. 

THE  lovers  of  Charles  Lever's  writ- 
ings have  doubtless  experienced 
a  shock  of  disappointinent  at  the  bald 
and  disjointed  biography  lately  issued 
from  the  pen  of  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
'LL.D.,  M.R. LA.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory; J.P.,  itc,  etc'  With  a  subject 
replete  with  l)iographical  interest,  and 
a  history  full  of  varietv  and  adventure, 
'The  life  of  Charhis"  Lever,'  in  Mr. 
Fitspatrick's  hands,  has  dwindled 
down  into  a  series  of  trivial  anecdotes, 
carelessly  strung  together,  and  feebly 
told.  The  genial  characteristics  of  the 
great  novelist,  his  bright  humour  and 
honhommie,  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  insig- 
nificant traits  and  stories  that  are  too 
dull  and  pointless  to  bear  repetition. 
Better  that  the  author  of  '  Charles 
O'Malley,'  'Tony  Butler'  and  'Sir 
Brooke  Fosbrooke  '  should  have  been 
known  by  his  writings  alone,  than 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  such  an 
historian. 

It  is,  however,  with  reference  to 
Lever's  Canadian  exjjeriences  that  I 
write.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
Canada  in  1829,  as  the  medical  officer 
of  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  Que- 
bec. He  is  stated  to  have  '  spent  the 
summer  of  1829  in  Canada  and  the 
States ;  visited  some  of  the  Indian 
settlements  and  Lake  Erie,  and  went 
as  far  as  Tnscarura. '  Where  that  may 
be, we  are  not  told, and  a  search  through 
gazetteers  and  maps  of  the  period  has 
failed  to  enlighten  us.  He  is  stated 
to  have  passed  '  from  civilized  dis- 
tricts to  the  prairie, — with  the  deter- 
mination to  seek  the  experiences  of 
fore4  life,  with  an  Indian  tribe.'  For- 
est life  upon  the  prairie  !  He  there 
got  so  thoroughly  in  accord   with   the 


red  man's  habits  and  manner  of  life, 
that  '  the  Indian  Sachem  formally 
admitted  him  into  tribal  privileges, 
and  initiated  him  into  meinhership.^ 
Growing  tired  of  his  savage  compan- 
ions, and  being  told  that  an  attempt 
to  escape  would  cost  his  life,  he  finally 
absconds  with  an  Indian  called 
'  Tahata  '  or  '  the  Post,'  and  arrives  at 
Quebec  in  December,attired  in  '  mocas- 
sins and  head  feathers  ! '  There  he  sees 
'  men  slipping  along  in  rackets ;' 
(snow  shoes  ?)  and  '  women  wrapped  in 
furs  sitting  snugly  in  chairs,  pushed 
along  the  ice  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
an  hour.'  To  illustrate  the  combina- 
tion of  vulgar  egotism  with  impertinent 
curiosity  which  marked  the  emigrant 
population  of  Canada,  we  are  told  a 
story  about  a  person  Lever  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  met  in  travelling  from  '  Utica 
to  the  Springs '  (Saratoga  1).  From  such 
barbarous  surroundings,  '  Lever  flung 
himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  less  re- 
pulsive red  man. ' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1829 
the  population  of  Lower  Canada  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million,and  of 
Upper  Canada  a  quarter  of  million  ; 
that  the  St.Lawrence,Ilideau,andWel- 
land  canals  were  building  or  built,  and 
steamboats  plying  upon  all  the  lakes. 
Where  then  did  Lever  obtain  his  ex- 
perience of  savage  life  ?  We  are  told 
by  his  historian,  that  in  '  Roland  Ca- 
shel '  he  details  his  history  when  a 
prisoner  with  the  Comanches,  a  sav- 
age American  tribe  !  Comanches  in 
Canada  !  Surely  the  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
should  study  the  geography  and 
history  of    Canada. 

Considerations  of  time  and  plan 
lead  me  to  think  Lever's  experience  of 
savage    life    in    Canada    apocryphal. 
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Certainly  the  adventures  detailed  in 
I  Con  Cregan,' — with  which  his  histor- 
ian credits  hiin, — could  never  have 
happened  to  him.  Moi-eover,  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  (ienuany  dur- 
ing the  same  year  as  that  allotted  for 
his  Canadian  experiences.  No  doubt 
Lever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent 
a  short  time  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  about  the  Indian  adven- 
tures— (Jredut  Indians. 


Canada's  destinies. 

— If  it  were  not  for  John  Bull's  strong 
aversion  to  the  consideration  of  all 
troublesome  questions  one  moment 
before  they  are  forced  upon  him,  and 
for  the  conventional  type  of  '  loy- 
alty '  imposed  by  a  partisan  press  on 
the  people  of  Canada,  the  question  of 
Canada's  political  future  would  be  one 
of  the  burning  issues  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  lacking  to  make  the  present 
connection  between  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country  one  of  the  absurdest, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
of  political  '  survivals.'  It  is  no  longer 
an  organic  tie,  but  siniply  an  anti- 
quated constitutional  form,  out  of 
which  all  virtue  has  long  since  van- 
ished. Everyone  sees  this,  except 
those  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  ob- 
stinate to  see  it.  But  such  is  the  ter- 
rorism exerted  by  the  party  press  that 
people  dare  jiot  speak  what  they  think. 
In  this  case,  as  in  a  thousand  others, 
each  party  is  watching  the  other  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  turn  against  it 
whatever  odium  may  attach  to  the 
striking  out  of  a  new  Hne  of  policy.  If 
the  Liberals  showed  the  faintest  dispo- 
sition to  make  Canada's  relation  to  the 
Mother  Country  a  matter  for  free  dis- 
cussion, in  the  inUresI  ofCavada,  the 
Tories  would  instantly  rouse  against 
them  all  the  forces  of  jirejudice  and 
hyprocrisy  tliroughc  ut  the  country  ,  and 
no  doubt  would  succeed  in  making  a 
powerful  stir.  And  precisely  the  same 
would  ha])pen  if  the  Conservatives 
made  the  first  move.  Our  brave  Li- 
berals would  raise  a  frantic  cry  about 


'  loyalty,'  as  if  the  loyalty  of  a  Cana- 
dian were  not  due  in  the  first  place  to 
Canada.  And  we  call  ourselves  a  free 
people,  while  we  have  to  go  into  nooks 
and  corners,  in  order  to  confide  to  our 
friends  what  we  think  respecting  the 
paramount  interests  of  our  country. 
Surely  it  is  time  this  folly  ceased. 
Party  government  may  be  a  fine  thing, 
'  distinctly  precious,  blessed,  subtle, 
significant  and  supreme,'  as  the  art- 
critic  said  lately  in  Punch  ;  but  if  the 
Grit  party  and  the  Tory  party  are  to 
be  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones 
which,  between  them,  are  to  crush  out 
free  speech  and  free  thought  in  all 
matters  of  fundamental  importance, 
then  are  we  paying  too  dearly  for  the 
party  system. 

What  every  one  knows  is  that  Ca- 
nada's position  is  at  present  most  un- 
satisfactoiy  ;  that  it  is  embarrassing  to 
the  Mother  Country,  and  that,  under 
it,  Canadian  interests  are  everywhere 
at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  no  na- 
tional feeling,  no  national  sense  of 
responsibility.  We  are  interesting 
neither  to  ourselves  nor  to  others. 
Englishmen  care  next  to  nothing  for 
us,  and  the  other  nations  of  Euroi:)e 
care  absolutely  nothing  ;  whereas 
'  American  '  civilisation  is  a  matter  of 
constant  interest  and  study.  We  are 
growing  visibly  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  wall,  while  our  neighbovirs,  owing 
to  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  sol- 
ving great  political  and  social  problems 
for  themselves,  and  are  independently 
maintaining  their  own  prestige  in  the 
world,  ai'e  enjoving  no  end  of  sunshine. 
If  they  had  only  our  ])opulation,  the 
eyes  of  Europe  would  still  be  turned 
to  them  and  not  to  us.  Who  wants  to 
know  anything  of  a  colony  ?  Our 
British  fellow  countrymen,  when  they 
cross  the  Atlantic,  think  the  only  thing 
worth  stepping  upon  Canadian  terri- 
tory for  is  to  see  our  side  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Proctor,  Froude — what  did 
we  see  of  any  of  these  men  in  Canada. 
The  attraction  is  all  to  the  south  of 
us ;  we  are    nothing.     Would  this  he 
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the  case  if  we  were  an  independent 
people,  holding  our  own  as  best  we 
could  in:  the  great  family  of  nations  1 
No  one  will  suppose  so  for  a  moment. 
The  only  question  seems  to  be  whether 
after  our  long  tutelage,  we  are  really 
fit  for  the  burdens  of  an  independent 
national  life  We  might  be  at  a  loss  at 
first,  but  surely  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  we 
should  find  within  ourselves  a  strength 
we  have  never  realized.     Every  year 


passed  under  the  present  system,  is  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  country.  We  all  feel 
it,  young  and  old.  We  know  we  are 
not  doing  justice  to  ourselves,  and  yet 
in  deference  to  the  Giit  and  Tory 
Grundies,  we  hold  our  peace.  But  let 
some  able  politician,  shaking  himself 
aloof  from  party,  declare  boldly  that 
the  hour  of  Canada's  majority  has 
arrived,  and  he  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  support  he 
will  receive.  Vox  Clam. 
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A  History  uf  Our  Own  Times,  from  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Berlin  Congress,  by  Justin  McCar- 
thy. Vols.  I.  and  11.  New  York  : 
Harper  Brothers  ;  Toronto  :  Willing 
&  Williamson. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  hail 
this  recent  contribution  to  contemporary 
history,  and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater 
when  we  see  that  the  subject  lias  sutH- 
cient  charms  to  atti'act  the  attention  of 
a  liberal  Member  of  Parliament.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  history  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  is  less  known  than 
that  of  any  other  period  of  our  national 
life,  ^^'e  know  of  to-day's  doings  in  a 
more  or  less  fragmentary,  confused  way 
from  the  newspapers.  But  there  are  few 
among  us  who  could  sit  down  and  write 
a  tolerably  connected  account  of  the 
way  the  world  wagged  in  1878.  The 
historian  of  recent  periods  sutlers  most 
from  lack  of  material.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  newspaper  files  by  the  car-load, — 
but  in  one  way  or  another  experience 
soon  teaches  the  student  how  little  their 
columns  are  to  be  relied  on.  Read  from 
day  to  day,  their  contents  bear  the  im- 
press of  truth,  but  we  too  often  find  that 
their  gravest  announcements  of  facts  are 
only  the  ccjiidensalion  of  idle  rumoiu', 
their  most  serious  personal  charges  only 
the  outcome  of  malignant  political 
hatred  and  backstairs  gossip.  Such  a 
historian  finds  the  liviuf,'  actors  who 
grjice  the  scenes  he  paints  all  interested, 
perhaps   unconsciously,    in    warping  or 


colouring  facts,- — and  it  is  not  till  years 
have  elapsed  and  struggling  andjitions 
lie  quieted  in  their  graves,  that  the  in- 
formatif)n  stored  away  in  correspon- 
dence, diaries,  and  memoirs,  begins  to- 
see  the  light.  The  difficulties  tiiat  beset 
the  man  who  essays  to  picture  what 
passed  beneath  his  own  ey<  s  are  well  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Kinglake's  '  History  of 
the  Crimea,'  as  are  also  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages that  attend  such  a  position. 
No  historian  writing  fifty  years  after  the 
event  could  have  amassed  the  wealth 
of  illustrative  detail  as  to  the  currents 
of  the  '  heady  tights  '  of  Balaclava,  or 
lukerman  that  Kinglake  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  the  survivors  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  add,  no  such  histo- 
rian would  have  cared  to  use  this  ma- 
terial. It  is  well  perhaps  that  there 
should  be  on  record  such  a  full  ac- 
count of  individual  deeds  of  prowess, 
and  the  book  will  alway.s  be  of  interest 
to  the  ndlitary  student  ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
one  may  parody  the  famous  saying  utter- 
ed u  propos  of  a  charge  recorded  in  its 
voluminous  pages,  '  C'est  magnifique, 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  Vhistoire.^ 

In  one  way  newspapers  afford  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  writer  of  modern 
history.  We  refer  to  the  infallible  test 
they  aflVird  to  the  varjiiig  ptdse  of  pu'^- 
lic  opinion.  They  may,  and  often  do, 
mislead  as  to  facts,  but  there  is  one 
thing  they  never  seek  to  conceal  from 
us,  and  that  is  the  public  feelim,'  as  to 
these  facts.  Of  course  we  refer  at  i ire- 
sent  to  the  general  English  press,   and 
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not  to  those  merely  partisan  organs,  of 
which  we  have  too  many  specimens 
amongst  us,  which  find  relief  after  every 
political  reverse  in  an  ostricli-like  hid- 
ing of  the  head.  Such  a  pajjcr  as  the 
Times,  varying  with  the  shifting  current 
of  upper  middle-class  opinion,  and 
disclosing  especially  in  its  correspon- 
dence columns  the  unbiassed  views  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  supplies  an  uner- 
ring index  to  the  health  of  the  body 
politic.  And  in  the  modern  view  of  his- 
tory, the  spirit  in  which  a  runiour  was  re- 
ceived by  a  nation  (although  that  rumour 
afterwards  proved  unfounded),  may  be  a 
fact  of  sufficient  imiiortance  to  be  chron- 
icled although  the  occasion  that  gave  rise 
to  it  may  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

For  example,  few  things  now  seem  to 
us  more  trifling  than  the  so-called  "Acts 
of  Aggression  '  on  the  part  of  Cai'dinal 
Wiseman,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill."  Slight  as  they  now  appear 
to  us,  the  historian  would  but  ill  perform 
his  part  if  he  did  not  give  us  a  full 
account  of  the  outburst  of  indignation 
that  ijromptly  responded  to  the  appeal 
contained  in  Lord  John  Russell's  famous 
Durham  letter.  We  see  in  that  great 
but  aimless  movement  the  evidence  of  a 
disturbed  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
national  mind  as  to  the  national  reli- 
gion ;  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  that 
struggle  against  Tractarianism  which  has 
survived  all  the  original  leaders  of  that 
school  and  is  now  being  waged  with  un- 
abated fury  between  Ritualists  and 
Evangelicals.  In  a  more  benighted  age 
the  public  wrath  that  found  harmless 
vent  in  jjlatform  speeches,  lettei's  to  the 
Times,  and  endless  cartoons  and  squibs 
in  Punch,  wouUt  have  expended  itself  in 
more  active  persecutions,  and  when  the 
reacti(jn  came,  it  would  not  have  been 
able  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  contest  as 
wasdonein  '871  bythesimi)lerepealof  the 
effete  and  foolish  Ecclesiastical  I'itles  Bill. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  modern 
history  is  lari^ely  indebted  to  our  cari- 
caturists. The  main  incident  of  the  week, 
or  the  chief  to|)ic  of  discussion,  is  pre- 
sented in  a  striking  way,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  national  mind  towards  it 
pretty  clearly  indicated.  Lookeil  at  in 
this  light,  how  strange  an  instance  of 
the  irony  of  fate  was  it,  when  the  sud- 
den outburst  of  Jingoism  called  forth  a 
reproduction  of  all  Pwiclis  cartoons 
upon  Lord  lieaconsfield  !  With  what  a 
bitter  smile  must  he  have  looked   over 


its  pages  and  recognised  the  fact  that 
the  main  current  of  ojiinion  had  steadily 
considered  him  as  a  man  of-  broken 
pledges,  and  one  in  whom  the  strategist 
outweighed  the  statesman. 

Of  the  contemporary  criticism  afforded 
by  such  means,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  made 
careful  use.  His  sketches  of  leading 
politicians  strike  us  as  true  as  well  as 
life-like,  and  he  has  not  let  his  national 
predilections  warp  his  judgment  in  esti- 
mating Irish  orators  and  statesmen. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  curious  fact 
that  it  is  only  men  of  the  Liberal  shade 
of  p  )litics  who  care  to  undertake  the 
task  of  bringing  our  history  books 
down  to  date.  Such  a  writer  was  Wash- 
ington Wilkes,  who  wrote  the  useful 
book  called  "  The  Half-Century,"  which 
covers  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  fact  he  was  a  little  more  of 
a  partisan  and  less  of  a  man  of  the  world 
than  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  His  work 
is  adapted  to  fill  the  place  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  now  under  review, 
and  the  two  together  form  the  most  en- 
couraging study  for  progressive  minds, 
and  the  facts  they  relate  explain  suffi- 
ciently why  Conservative  historians  pre- 
fer to  draw  their  inspiration  from  more 
remote  ages  and  to  depict  very  different 
manners  and  contests  in  which  their  de- 
feats have  been  less  marked  and  con- 
spicuous. 

There  are  a  few  blots  to  be  noticed  in 
this  work.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  de- 
scribe Lower  Canada  as  "  Western  Can- 
ada,'' and  the  epithet  "  steepy  "  as  ap- 
plied to  the  hilly  streets  of  Quebec  is 
picturesque,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  displace  its  old  and  recognised 
relation  "steep."  Occasionally  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy indulges  in  fine  writing.  "Mak- 
ing the  currents  of  the  air  man's  faith- 
ful Ariel,"  is  a  description  of  electricity 
worthy  of  a  penny-a-liner,  and  is  objec- 
tionable as  containing  the  worst  fanlts 
of  cheap  journalistic  omaposition.  In 
the  first  place  electricity  is  tiot  an  air 
current,  and  secondly  the  jingle  of  "  air" 
and  "  Ariel  "  has  a  most  unpleasant 
sound.  We  also  n  jtice  the  inevitable 
bull.  Speaking  of  the  attempt  by  Fran- 
cis on  Her  Majesty's  life,  Mr.  McCarthy 
tells  us  that  he  fired  a  pistol  at  her,  and 
in  the  same  breath  he  says  it  was  not 
certain  whether  the  weapon  was  loaded 
or  not  !  Of  course  what  he  means  is 
'  loaded  with  ball.' 

We  shall  look  forward  with  much  inter- 
est to  the  remaining  volumes  of  this  work. 
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Impressions  of  Theophrashis  Svch,  by 
George  Eliot.  New  York  :  Harper 
Brothers  ;  Toronto  :  Jaines  Campbell 
&  Son. 

Grave  indeed  is  the  task  of  the  critic 
whose  duty  it  is  to  appraise  the  works 
of  George  Eliot.  When  the  book  to  be 
noticed  is  so  important,  the  public  ex- 
pects the  review  itself  to  cont;iin  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  expectation  is  wofuUy  disappointed. 
In  fact  George  Eliot  has  arrived  at  that 
pitch,  not  of  absolute  greatness  (for  she 
attained  that  long  since),  but  of  recog- 
nised greatness  where  all  glory  and 
honour  are  forestalled  and  lightly  taken 
for  granted.  To  ns,  petty  men  of  the 
press,  who  scrawl  her  praises  upon  her 
margin  spaces,  ajiprtciaticm  seems  so 
easy  and  natural  tliat  some  of  our  race 
are  almost  tcmj^ted  to  think  their  ap- 
plauding bespeaks  them  kindred  spirits  ; 
but  a  little  more,  and  they  could  have 
written  '  Middlemarch  '  or  '  Daniel  De- 
ronda'  themselves.  To  this  is  attributable 
that  flood  of  reviews,  presumptuously  in- 
undating George  Eliot  with  praise,  or 
more  venturously  daring  to  compare  her 
earlier  with  her  uKjre  recent  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter, — a  species  of 
criticism  wliich  enables  the  writer  to 
show  at  once  the  requisite  amount  of 
admiration  for  the  great  novelist  and  his 
superiority   to  her  foibles. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  these  types 
is  the  more  nauseous,  but  certainly  they 
have  been  both  followed  in  most  of  the 
critiques  that  have  appeared  on  '  Theo- 
phrastus  Such.' 

The  indiscriminate  praiser  may  be  set 
down  as  a  human  parrot,  repeating  what 
he  has  heard  others  say,  because  others 
say  it,  not  from  any  internal  conviction 
of  its  truth.  A  numV)er  of  jears  have 
passed  since  George  Eliot  first  laid  the 
result  of  her  researches  into  the  depths 
of  human  nature  befcjre  the  public,  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  the  leaders  of 
thought,  her  views  have  become,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  familiarised  among 
most  ordinarily  intelligent  readers.  But 
for  this  slow  process  oi  infiltration  we 
may  well  doubt  if  some  of  her  votaries 
who  now  prate  about  her  '  keen  and 
subtle  insight  into  character '  would 
have  had  wit  enough  to  know  it  was 
either  keen  or  subtle.  Appreciation  of 
this  class  is  at  best  but  the  sharpness 
imparted  to  a  dull  knife  by  quick  fric- 
tion against  one  with  a  better  edge  ;  the 


blade  owes  all  to  its  contact  with  the 
finer  steel,  which  passes  on  to  its  real 
work  unmoved  by  the  thought  that  its 
blunter  comrade  is  watching  its  move- 
ments critically.  We  suppose  all  minds 
that  leave  ttieir  impress  on  the  age  they 
live  in  have  to  endure  this  indiscriminate 
admiration.  Its  real  woith  may  be  easily 
tested.  Tiiese  oracles  nf  the  Hook 
Colttmn  are  every  whit  as  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  far  commoner  sjiirits,  who 
take  their  iurni  and  pressure  from  their 
generation  in&tead  of  le;iving  their  mark 
upon  it.  An  unimaginative  'i'roUope  is 
to  these  men  as  big  a  Triton  among  the 
minnows,  as  George  Eliot  herself.  He 
is  popular,  so  is  she  ;  he  has  the  choice 
for  voluminousness  and  general  fecun- 
dity. These  writers  of  profuse  panegyrics 
on  both  authorswould  be  puzzledif  asked 
to  foretell  the  relative  position  of  Eliot 
and  TroUope  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Both  seem  to  them  to  be  admir- 
able. But  they  have  not  the  grace  to 
discern  the  inward  diti'erence  between 
them.  Gecjrge  Eliot  would  sketch  you 
the  chanicter  of  a  bore  in  a  single  chap- 
ter, leaving  the  whole  man  limned  dis- 
tinctly on  your  mind's  eye,  and  opening 
up  to  yoti  new  vistas  of  meaning  in  the 
subject  and  strange  misgivings  as  to  the 
hidden  strain  of  boredom  tliat  has  lurked 
hitherto  unsuspected,  in  your  own  heart.. 
TroUope  will  paint  yon  the  like  charac- 
ter, and  will  take  three  volumes  of  more 
than  Pre-Raphaelite  detail  to  do  it  in. 
His  bore  will  button-hole  j'ou,  and  prose 
on  and  on  with  even  flow  of  very  life- 
like words.  You  will  hear  his  daily  and 
hourly  talk,  his  endless  repetitions  and 
senseless  tales  till  you  are  sick  to  death 
of  him.  As  you  throw  down  the  third 
volume  with  an  intense  feeling  of  relief, 
you  see  that  Trollope's  writing  is  to 
Eliot's  what  a  photogrMph  is  to  a  picture, 
or  a  travelling  panorama  of  Greece  is  to 
Childe  Harold.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  are  studies  of  character  in 
'  Theophrastus  Such  '  each  of  which  a 
photographic  novelist  would  have  water- 
ed down  into  a  shelf-ful  of  volumes. 

If  these  sayers  of  snujoth  things  with- 
out discrimination  are  ofiensive,  as  they 
must  be,  to  our  author,  what  must  she 
think  of  those  others  who,  appealing 
from  '  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,' 
affect  to  admire  the  later  work,  but 
only  to  find  in  that  admiration  ground 
for  regretting  earlier  productions. 

These  are  the  men  who  com]>Iain  that 
Theophrastus  does  not  appear  to   have 
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ever  met  with  Mrs.  Poyser.  They  also 
hint  thit  George  Eliot's  style  is  not 
quite  so  transparently  clear  as  it  us^^d  to 
be.  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  ask 
them  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
to  be  able  to  pick  up  the  meaninir  of  a 
sentence  e.abodyiug  the  result  nf  si>me 
deep  mental  analysis  as  instantaneously 
as  the  meaning  of  one  that  pictures  a 
midland  village  green  or  a  pretty  girl 
admiring  her  trinkets  and  rilibons  in  the 
glass.  Neither  would  they  understand 
it,  if  we  told  them  that  even  George 
Eliot  seldom  meets  more  than  one  Mrs. 
Poyser  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  a  George 
Eliot  would  not  stoop  to  imitate  even 
herself  in  the  creation  of  a  new  charac- 
ter. The  conq^laint  which  these  writers 
in  effect  make  is,  that  our  author's 
philosopliy  has  gut  the  upper  hand  in 
her  tales,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
eSFect.  They  would  fain  still  have  the 
thrilling  interest  of  the  '  Mill  on  the 
Floss,'  or  the  idyllic  sweetness  of  '  Silas 
Marner. '  As  well  might  they  bid  the 
blossom  forbear  from  setting  into  fruit  in 
due  season. 

Undoubtedly  the  tendency  which  was 
first  noticeably  perceptible  in  '  Daniel 
Deronda  '  has,  in  the  present  work,  de- 
clared itself  very  markedlj^,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  in  '  Theophrastus '  to  pre- 
sent us  with  even  a  thread  of  the  tale  to 
join  the  thoughts  together. 

After  the  first  few  chapters  in  which 
Theo]:)hrastus  depicts  his  own  essential 
being,  we  come  to  a  series  of  short 
sketches,  each  chapter  rounding  ofl'  com- 
pletely in  itself  some  character  or  phase 
of  modern  society.  Thougli  it  is  Theo- 
phrastus who  beholds  and  who  speaks, 
yet  he  does  not  distort  or  colour  the  ob- 
jects he  presents  to  us  in  the  long  gallery 
of  his  acquaintance  sufficiently  to  keep 
us  aware  of  his  [lersonality,  or  to  add 
perceptibly  to  our  means  of  estimating 
his  qualities.  George  Eliot  perceives  this 
so  clearly  that  in  the  last  chapter,  '  The 
Modern  Hep  !  Hep  !  Hep  !  '  there  is  no 
attempt  to  remind  us  of  the  imaginary 
speaker,  and  Theophrastus  fades  away 
from  our  vision  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  writing  these 
"  Impi-essions  "  George  Eliot  has  in  any 
way  shown  an  intention  to  abandcm  the 
field  in  which  her  fame  has  been  chiefly 
won.  The  material  she  has  used  would 
not  have  been  readily  made  available 
for  a  novel,  it  was  evidently  burning  in 
her  mind  and  had  to  find  utterance,  but 


in  all  probability  it  will  remain  her  only 
prose  work  not  cast  in  the  regular  mould 
of  fiction,  even  as  'The  -Spanisli  Gyjjsy' 
will  remain  her  only  long  poem.  In 
understanding  the  range  of  lier  genius 
to  its  full  extent,  after  ages  wovild  not 
feel  inclined  to  part  with  either  of  these 
works,  although  a  new  novel  from  her 
pen  were  offered  in  substitution  for  each 
of  them. 

In  these  papers  walk  the  men  of  to- 
day, differing  in  the  fashion  of  their  life 
and  thought  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
from  the  men  of  twenty-five,  or  even  of 
ten  years  ago  as  their  wives  differ  in  the 
fashion  of  their  dresses  in  a  like  period. 
Do  you  want  to  know  the  byways  of 
scientific  controversy  as  conducted  in 
this  year  <  if  grace  .? — the  history  of  jjoor 
Merman  in  the  chapter  '  How  We  En- 
courage Research  '  will  enlighten  you. 
Here  walks  Spike,  the  '  pcditical  mole- 
ctde,'  whose  radicalism  goes  to  the  root 
of  nothing  and  whose  liberalism  is  a 
pure  outcome  of  narrow  selfishness. 

If  you  wish  to  see  how  a  man  may 
start  with  high  aims  in  life,  and  gradu- 
ally hoodwinking  himself,  may  allow 
circumstances  to  turn  him  into  an  utter- 
ly different  being  from  the  ideal  he  set 
before  himself, — read  the  story  of  Mix- 
tus  the  '  involuntary  renegade. '  Here, 
too,  walks  the  lady  authoress,  big  with 
the  fame  of  one  book  and  an  appendix, 
and  apt  to  persecute  her  friends  with  an 
album  containing  the  usnal  newspjaper 
pnfis. 

And  among  all  these  varied  char- 
acters, probing  their  weaknesses,  expos- 
ing their  motives  more  clearly  than  they 
dare  confess  to  themselves  in  the  secrecy 
of  their  closets,  walks  Theophrastus. 
He  or  she,  for,  in  narrating,  Theophras- 
tus and  George  Eliot  are  one,  feels  a 
kindred  failing  with  many  of  these  poor 
weak  men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcasm,  of  the 
stinging  lash  of  reproof,  and  of  the  blind- 
ing flash  of  truth  let  in  upon  cankered 
places  and  crannies  of  the  soul,  we  hear 
this  just  Inquisitor  examine  herself, 
trace  out  the  kindred  fault  in  her  own 
breast,  expose  it  in  its  true  colours,  ac- 
cept her  share  of  ridicule  or  blame,  in 
the  same  loving  spirit  that  Thackeray 
was  wont  to  display  wdien,  after  expos- 
ing the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  he 
would  go  apart  with  his  '  mea  culp4,' 
and  write  himself  down  also  as  a  snob 
and  worthy  of  the  pillory  as  such. 

We  have  left  ourselves   no  room  for 
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detailed  examination  of  anj'  one  of  tlu-se 
marvellous  little  essays.  We  should  like 
to  extract  tlie  whole  of  the  tenth  chap- 
ter '  On  Debasing  the  Moral  Currency,' 
but  as  that  is  impossible  we  trust  our 
readers  will  lose  no  time  in  getting  the 
book  and  reading  it  for  themselves. 


The  Dominion  Annual  Reyister  and  Re- 
view for  1878,  or  the  Twelfth  Year  of 
the  Canadian  Union.  Edited  by 
Henky  J.  MoROAN.  Montreal :  Daw- 
son Bros. 

The  indisputable  worth  and  great  suc- 
ces.s  ()f  the  British    Anxital  Register,  no 
d(tubt,  inspired  Mr.   Morgan  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work   modelled  upon  simi- 
lar lines  for  Canada.    It  is  but  common- 
place to  say  that   his  book    supplies  an 
undoubted  want.     This  fact  is  the  more 
evident  to   any  one   who   finds  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  locking   up  the 
circumstances  of  any  particular  event  in 
any  particular  year.   !Say  it  is  a  political 
event  ;  he    will    probably   refer,   in  the 
first  place,  to  the   files   of  the   leading 
newspapers  ;   but    newspapers    are   not 
infallible  guides  in  political  niatteis,  and, 
to  make  sure  of  his  ground  he   must  in- 
dustriously   search    the    pages   of    the 
Journals  of   Parliament   and   rvimmage 
blue  books  without  number.     The  An- 
nual Regiater  will  save  this  labour  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.      But  it  will  not 
be  alone  valuable  in    matters    political. 
It  is   a   compact   repertoire   of    all   the 
events    of    the    year — political,    social, 
financial,  scientific,  and  literary.  Alison, 
the  historian,  has  testified  to  the  value  of 
the    British    Register  in    terms   of   the 
highest   praise,   and   should    Mr.   Mor- 
gan's book  have  a  long  existence — as  we 
hope  it  will  have,  for  it  deserves  it — the 
future  historian  of  Canada  will  find  in  it 
much  work  i-eady  to  liis  hand.     It  is  not 
to  the  historian   alone,  however,  that  it 
will  be  valuable.     It  will  be   extremely 
welcome  in  every  journalist's  room  ;  to 
the  public  man,  of  whatever  kind,  it  will 
be   itivaluable  ;    while    every    one    who 
takes  interest  in    the   character  of  the 
stock   upon    his  book-shelves   will   feel 
that  no   more   valuable   work   than  this 
could  find  a  place  upon  them.     In  pre- 
paring his  first  volume,  Mr.  Morgan  had 
to  consider  wliether  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed the  eleven  years  of  Confederation 
which  have  gone   by,  or   to   summarize 
the  leading  events   of   each  year.      He 


wisely,   as    we   think,    cliose  the   latter 
course.       There    is    no    marked    event 
which  has  happened  since  the  1st  July, 
1807,  which  is  not  noted.       Such  a  task 
required  a  good  deal   of  labour  and  re- 
search, b\it  they  have  been  expended  to 
a  good  purpose.      Following  this  retro- 
spect,  we  have  the  political  history  of 
Canada  for  the  year  1878.      This  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  book,  occui)ying 
fully   one-half    its     entire    nund)er    of 
pages.     The  value  of  such  a  history  is 
that  it  is  impartial.    A  careful  perusal  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  review  enables   us  to  say, 
withotit   any  reserve   whatever,  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score 
of  impartiality.     Governments  come  and 
go — the  '  ins  '  of  to-day  are  the  '  outs  ' 
of  to-morrow.     To  show  any  bias  would 
be  a  fatal  blot  ;  but  there  is  no  bias  in 
the  political  history  for  1878.     This  part 
of  the  book  is  fittingly  closed  with  a  list 
of  the  candidates  in  the  general  election 
of  last  year,  with    the  number  of  votes 
polled  by  each.     Some  space  is  then  de- 
voted to  each   Prcjvince  apart  from  Do- 
minion   politics.       Following   this    is  a 
journal  of  remaikable occurrences,  which 
is  as  full  as  could  be  desired.     There  is, 
then,    an   account   of   the    reception  in 
Canada,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
Halifax  to    their   taking   possession  of 
Rideau    Hall,    of    His   Excellency    the 
Marquis   of    Lome    and    the    Princess 
Louise.     It  might  be  objected  that  there 
is  a  little  too   much  space  given  to  this 
particular  feature,  but  it  must  be  borne 
ill  mind  that  we  are  not  in  the   habit  of 
changing  our  Governors-General  every 
year,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  five  or 
six  years  will   have  elapsed   before  the 
pages  of  the   Register  will  make  note  of 
another    such     ceremony.       Science    is 
dealt  with   by  a   scientific  hand.     The 
business  retrospect  is  ample.     There  are 
S(jme  pages  devoted  to  remarkable  trials. 
A  list   of  public   appointments   for  the 
Dominion  and  each    Province  is  given. 
There  is  a  very  full  obituary.     And  the 
whole  winds  up  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining tlie  names  of  members  returned 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  dur- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  third   Parlia- 
ments.     Altogether,  the  book  is  exceed- 
ingly creditable  to  the  edit<jr.     It  shows 
great    research     and    industry,    and    is 
written  in  good,  strong  English.     Mr. 
Morgan  has  given  abundant  proof  that 
those  who  regarded   him    as  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  were  not  mistaken  in  their  opinion. 
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jNIR.  RATTRAY'S  "THE  SCOT  IN  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA." 


Few  subjects  of  study  are  so  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  <as  the  national  cha- 
racter. What  its  ingredients  are,  how 
they  have  come  togetlier,  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  fused,  or  are  fusing 
themselves,  into  the  national  life  of  a 
people  are  never-failing  questions  of  in- 
terest. In  the  case  of  Canada,  as  indeed 
of  all  countries  of  a  composite  coloniza- 
tion, the  inquiry,  moreover,  is  of  vast 
importance,  as  the  results  of  the  analy- 
sis cannot  but  be  of  service  in  directing 
the  future  line  of  the  country's  progress, 
and  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
those  characteristics  which  conduce  most 
to  the  success  of  its  people.  But  it  is 
not  f(->r  these  reast-ns  alone  that  we  hail 
the  forthcoming  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Rattray's 
book  on  '  The  Scot  in  British  North 
America.'  More  especially  we  welcome  it 
on  account  of  the  pleasure  we  anticipate 
in  perusing  a  work  of  a  great  national 
character  by  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished native  writers  and  best  in- 
formed men  of  our  young  country.  Lit- 
tle as  he  may  be  personally  known,  for 
his  modest  ways  and  quiet  manner  of 
life  have  rarely  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  people,  Mr.  Rattray 
has  by  the  few  long  been  known  as 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  leaders  of  in- 
tellect in  Canada — and  to  him  this  maga- 
zine and  many  of  the  journalistic  en- 
terprises of  Toronto  owe  much  for 
literary  and  advisory  services,  always 
generously  and  often  disinterestedly  ren- 
dered. The  subject  which  is  now  occu- 
pying Mr.  Rattray's  pen,  moreover,  is 
one  with  which  he  is  peculiarly  com- 
petent to  deal  ;  and  from  a  perusal  of 
the  advance  sheets  of  a  portion  of  the 
work,  issued  as  a  jsrosptctus  by  the  pub- 
lishers, we  can  warmly  bespeak  for  the 
enterprise  the  hearty  encouragement  of 
all  Canadians.  We  say  all  Canadians, 
because,  though  the  work  professes  to 
deal  with  but  one  element — a  large  one 
indeed — in  the  nationality  of  Canada,  it 
will,  nevertlieless,  treat  so  much  of  the 
political,  material,  social, and  intellectual 
life  of  the  country,  and  promises  to  be 
written  in  so  pi  ilosophic  a  vein,  and  in 


such  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  that  no  Cana-' 
dian  who  loves  his  country  and  is  proud 
of  its  annals  can  fail  to  give  tlie  work  his 
most  cordial  support.  '  The  old  maxim,' 
says  Mr.  Rattray,  in  his  introductory 
preface,  '  "  no  one  can  put  olf  his  coun- 
try," has  lost  its  international  value  in 
a  legal  sense  ;  but  it  remains  valid  in 
regard  to  character,  tendencies,  and  ap- 
titude of  the  individual  man.'  What 
these  traits  are  in  the  Scottish  character, 
and  what  iiifluen'^e  they  have  had  in 
contributing  to  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial progress  of  Canada  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Mr.  Rattray's  inquiry.  To  read 
the  author's  initial  chapter  alone — issued 
in  the  prospectus  already  mentioned — is 
to  be  impressed  with  the  rare  qualifica- 
tions which  Mr.  Rattray  possesses  for  the 
work  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  book  will  take  high  place, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  wherever  inter- 
est is  felt  in  historical  facts  respecting 
the  '  Scot  Abroad,'  and  in  the  triumphs 
of  energy  and  industry,  integrity  and 
perseverance,  gathered  by  laborious 
research,  and  narrated  with  rare  literary 
skill. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  best  be  doing  the 
work  service,  before  it  is  further  prc- 
ceeded  with,  by  calling  attention  here  to 
the  author's  and  publisher's  urgent  re- 
quest for  information  respecting  Scottish 
settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  for  any  material  of  a  bio- 
graphical, historical,  or  statistical  charac- 
ter likelj'  to  be  of  service  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Monthly 
who  can  supply  something,  and  thus  aid 
in  the  production  of  a  work  of  much 
national  interest.  The  book,  which  we 
understand  is  to  be  brought  out  in  four 
divisions,  at  .$2  eacli,  is  to  be  issued 
from  the  publishing  house  of  Maclear  & 
Co.,  Toronto — a  tirm-name  well  and 
favourably  known  in  the  Province, — and 
it  will  be  the  product,  mechanically',  of 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  from  whose 
printing  house  the  beautiful  specimen 
pages  before  us  have  been  issued. 
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THE  SCENE  OF  'EVANGELINE.' 


BY    G.    A.    MACKENZIE. 


THER.E  is  no  event  in  the  history 
of  this  continent  which  has  come 
down  to  us  clothed  with  more  roman- 
tic interest  than  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  settlers  in  1755  from  the  old 
Acadian  country.  A  community,* 
simple,  happy,  and  prosperous,  living 
under  the  patriarchal  sway  of  their 
clergy,  cherishing  the  legends  and 
habits  of  rural  life  in  the  old  world, 
given  to  the  pictui'esque  observances 
of  their  religion,  are  suddenly  removed 
in  a  body  from  the  fields  which  they 
are  peacefully  cultivating,  on  a  charge 
of  disaffection  to  the  government  to 
which  they  have  become  subject,  their 
property  confiscated,  their  families 
broken  up,  and  the  membei-s  thereof 
dispersed  in  strange  lands,  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  poverty  and 
neglect.  Upon  this  event,  s;id  enough 
in  its  plain  realities,  the  American 
poet  has  founded  the  most  touching 
of  his  poems.  Longfellow  is  the  poet 
of  the  family  and  the  fireside.  He 
does  not  scale  the  loftier  heights  of 
passion,  nor  exjjlore  with  subtlety  the 
depths  of  feeling,  but  he  moves  with 
simplicity  and  sweetness  on  the  levels 


of  thought  where  all  can  walk  with 
him,  and  simply  and  sweetly  has  he  told 
the  soi'rowf ul  story  of  '  love  in  Aca- 
die,'  which  has  made  that  quiet  coun- 
try-side on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  known 
wherever  English  poetry  is  read. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  strange 
episode  in  colonial  history  out  of 
which  the  story  has  sprung.  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadie,  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  With  the  transfer  of  terri  tory 
there  was,  however,  no  transfer  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people.  It  is  true  they 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King, 
but  with  the  omission  of  the  clause  re- 
quiring military  service.  As  mili- 
tary service  would  have  entailed  the 
necessity  of  bearing  arms,  not  only 
against  their  Indian  allies,  but  also 
their  own  countrymen,  the  Acadians 
steadfastly  refused  to  take  the  oath 
without  such  a  modification.  Succes- 
sive Governors  gave  up  in  despair  the 
attempt  to  extort  from  them  a  more 
comprehensive  form  of  submission. 
In  course  of  time  the  Acadians  began 
to  consider  themselves  as  holding  a 
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peculiar  character.  They  were  not  in- 
dependent, they  were  not  French  sub- 
jects, but  neither  were  they  ordinary 
Britisli  subjects.  They  claimed  to  be 
*  neutrals,'  and  by  many  of  thera  the 
laws  of  '  neuti-ality  '  were  very  freely 
interpreted  against  the  English.  As 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton  remained 
French,  in  the  intermittent  warfare 
between  the  two  jiowers  which  fol- 
lowed the  treaty,  the  Acadian  '  neu- 
trals '  became  a  source  of  serious  em- 
barrassment to  the  colonial  government. 
In  any  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
French  could  count  upon  gaining  in- 
formation and  even  active  aid  from 
their  countrymen  in  Acadie.  The 
priests  also,  who  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  English  Government,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  feeling 
against  England  as  the  enemy  of  Fa- 
therland and  Holy  Church.  Moreover 
the  Erglish  colonists  were  constantly 
subjected  to  attack  by  the  Indians, 
who  were  the  friends  of  the  French, 
and  whose  hostility  was  fanned  by 
the  disafiected  amongst  the  '  neutrals.' 
On  the  whole  the  presence  of  the 
French  settlers  was  a  cause  of  contin- 
ual annoyance  and  trouble  to  the  colo- 
nial government,  besides  being  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  opening  up  and 
settlement  of  the  country.  When  at 
last  a  body  of  young  Acadians  were 
taken  in  arms  at  Cumberland,  where 
they  had  joined  an  invading  French 
force,  the  authorities  at  Halifax,  out 
of  all  patience,  determined  to  eradicate 
the  French  from  Nova  Scotia  at  a 
single  stroke,  and  gave  the  orders 
which  were  carried  out  at  Minas  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  poem. 

The  scene  of  '  Evangeline  '  is  in 
itself  not  unworthy  of  the  historic  and 
poetic  associations  which  cluster  round 
it.  The  district  of  Minas  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Annapolis  valley,  in 
the  present  Township  of  Horton.  The 
Basin  of  Minas,  celebrated  in  the  poem, 
appears  on  the  modern  maps  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  the  '  Basin  of  Mines,'  or 
'Mines    Basin ;'__  and  the  Village  of 


Horton  and  a  railway  station  called 
'  Grand  Pre' — Grand  Pree  in  the  dia- 
lect of  to-day — probably  mark  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Acadian  village. 

The  muddy  Annapolis  Hows  slug- 
gishly between  the  North  and  South 
mountain  ranges  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
enters  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  Annapolis 
Boyal,  where  French  and  English  often 
met  in  arms  in  the  old  days,  and  where 
there  is  still  a  mouldering  fort,  occu- 
pied by  French  and  English  in  turns 
for  many  years.  The  valley  of  the 
Annapolis  is  called  tliegarden  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  a  good  agricultural  region, 
though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  calletl 
a  garden  in  a  richer  country.  There 
is  no  part  of  it  better  than  Minas  dis- 
trict. As  one  drives  to-day  through 
the  pleasant  country,  so  beautifully 
situated  on  the  sheltered  basin,  one 
can  readily  imagine  how  attached  to 
their  home  the  Acadian  farmers  must 
have  been,  and  with  what  anguish 
they  must  have  watched  it  fade  away 
for  ever  from  their  sight.  To-day  there 
is  an  air  of  prosperity  and  solid  com- 
fort about  the  whole  country-side.  The 
farmers'  houses  are  uniformly  large 
and  handsome,  overlooking  well-culti- 
vated tields  and  symmetrical  rows  of 
vigorous  fruit  trees. 

Five  years  after  the  exile  of  the 
Acadians,  settlers  from  Connecticut 
took  up  the  deserted  farms.  They 
found  ox-carts  and  the  implements  of 
husbandly  scattered  about  the  lields, 
and  the  bones  of  cattle  which  had 
perished  for  want  of  care  in  the  winter. 
To-day  if  you  enter  one  of  the  big 
comfortable  homesteads  in  Horton, 
you  will  probably  be  received  by  the 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  one  of 
these  New  Englanders,  who  will  give 
you  some  facts  about  the  old  French 
village  from  his  scanty  store  of  tradi- 
tion, and  display  some  relics  which 
the  plough  has  turned  up  on  the  situs 
of  Acadian  houses. 

Probably  the  person  who  named 
'  Wolfville '  was  a  New  Englander, 
and  had  no  sense  that  there  was  any- 
thing   in  the  name   out  of   harmony 
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with  the  associations  of  the  region.  It 
is  at  Wolfville  that  the  sentimental 
traveller  nnist  quarter  himself  if  he 
would  explore  the  scene  of  Evange- 
line. There,  at  the  Acadia  Hotel,  he 
may  get  a  comfortable  bed  and  indi- 
gestible meals,  and  may  hire  horses  at 
a  fancy  price.  Horses  ax'e  not  scarce 
in  Wolfville ;  but  toui-ists  who  take 
an  interest  in  '  Ev^angeline'  are,  and 
this  fact  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the 
Acadia  Hotel  takes  into  consideration 
in  making  his  charges.  Wolfville  is 
well-to-doand  commonplace.  The  Bap- 
tists reign  supi-eme  there,  and  possess 
a  magnificent  college  with  a  cupola 
and  pillars,  all  of  painted  wood,  and 
a  seminary  for  Baptist  young  ladies. 

The  road  from  Wolfville  to  Horton 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  main 
roads  through  the  Acadian  settlement, 
which,  like  the  villages  of  Quebec,  no 
doubt  straggled  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground.  The  gnarled  and  decaying 
trunks  of  ancient  willow  trees  still 
stand  by  the  road-side,  laid  out  it  may 
be  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  hands 
of  the  immigrants  from  La  Rochelle 
and  Poitou.  After  passing  the  fine 
mansions  of  Wolfville,  surrounded 
by  their  great  elms,  you  rise  to  high 
ground,  and  the  whole  of  the  historic 
scene  is  spread  before  you. 

In  tlie  Acadian  land,  on  the    shores  of  the 

Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of 

Grand-Pre 
Lay  in  the  beautiful  valley.     Vast  meadows 

stretched  to  the  eastward, 
Givinj,'  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to 

Hocks  without  number. 
Dikes,_  that  the   hands   of  the  farmer  had 

raised  with  labour  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides  ;  but  at  stated 

seasons  the  floodgates 
Opened  and  welcomed  the  sea,  to  wander  at 

will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  ami  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and 

orchards  and  con. fields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain, 

and  away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft 

on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  i)itched  their  tents,  and  mists  from 

the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  hajipy  valley,  but  ne'er  from 

their  station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the 

Acadian  village. 


This  hillside,  sloping  gently  to  the 
grand  pr4 — great  prairie— was  dotted 
withrustichouses,  'suchasthe  peasants 
of  Normandy  built  in  the, reign  of  the 
Henries,'  with  dormer  windows  and 
Ijrojecting  gables.  Imagination  may  re- 
construct therustic  scene as the poet has 
sketched  it ;  the  matrons  and  maidens 
sitting  in  the  summer  evening  at  the 
'  gossiping  looms,'  in  snow-white  caps 
and  bright-coloured  kirtles :  the  white- 
haired  priest  walking  with  reverend 
step,  while  the  children  pause  to  kiss 
the  hand  extended  to  bless  them,  and 
the  women  rise  with  a  glad  smile  to 
greet  him  ;  the  labourers  slowly  plod- 
ding homewards  from  the  fields ;  the 
columns  of  pale  blue  smoke  rising 
like  incense  from  a  hundred  hearths, 
'  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment.' 
All  has  vanished  ;  but  if  we  try  and 
recall  the  scene,  may  we  not  do  it  with 
the  poet's  fancy  1 

Away  off  there  is  Blomidon,  a  sul- 
len promontory  jutting  into  the  basin, 
his  head  wreathed  in  mist  so  that  you 
may  account  him  as  tall  as  you  will, 
French  and  New  English,  Nova  Sco- 
tians  and  Canadians  come  and  go  and 
possess  the  earth,  the  ocean  is  driven 
back  and  the  forest  primeval  hewn 
down,  but  Blomidon  stands  guard  over 
the  Basin,  unmoved  and  sulky  amid 
all  the  changes. 

And  there,  a  broad  peninsula  reach- 
ing out  into  the  Basin,  is  the  great 
prairie,  first  reclaimed  from  the  ocean 
by  the  French  and  afterwards  added 
to  by  the  New  Englanders.  To  the 
north-west  are  a  few  trees  and  a  house 
or  two  crowning  an  eminence,  which 
rises  slightly  al>ove  the  general  level. 
That  is  Long  Island,  an  island  only 
in  name  now,  for  the  great  sea-wall 
sweeps  round  and  meets  it,  converting, 
what  was  ojice  a  wide  area  of  water, 
dividing  it  from  the  shore,  into  hay- 
fields.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  outer 
dike  are  the  older  earthworks  of  the 
French,  the  lines  which  mark  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  farmers  in 
their  aflvance  upon  the  ocean,  now 
slowly  disappearing  under  the  plough 
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and  harrow.  There  are  no  fences  to 
divide  the  fields  of  the  different  land- 
owners. The  low,  flat  plain,  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  the  hazy  summer 
day,  is  almost  as  lonely  and  still  as  it 
must  have  been  after  Winslow's  ships 
had  sailed  away  with  the  Acadians. 
A  few  scattered  cattle  are  grazing  ; 
a  solitary  labourer  swings  his  scythe  ; 
on  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  basin 
beyond,  a  little  sail-boat  is  becalmed. 

I  doubt  if  the  tides  are  allowed  to 
wander  at  will  at  stated  seasons  over 
the  meadow,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  as- 
serts. The  salt-water  does  not  im- 
prove the  soil,  and,  now-a-days  at  any 
rate,  the  inhabitants  most  jealously 
bar  its  entrance.  They  tell  of  a 
great  upheaval  of  the  waters  some 
years  ago,  the  '  Saxby  tide '  as  it  is 
called,  from  one  who  predicted  it, 
when  the  whole  plain  was  submerged, 
and  cattle  and  crops  and  houses  were 
destroyed.  The  ocean  does  not  enter 
at  any  time  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  farmers.  They  have  ingeniously 
constructed  gates,  called  ahadoes  (?  a 
has  d'eau),  which  allow  the  small 
streams  that  intersect  the  meadow 
to  escape,  and  close  of  themselves  at 
the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  dikes  are 
anxiously  looked  after.  An  official 
inspection  is  made  eveiy  month,  and 
weak  points  discovered  in  the  earthen 
walls  are  at  once  strengthened  by  the 
united  labour  of  the  owners  of  the  re- 
claimed land. 

Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Grand-Pre  ! 

And  indeed  the  New  England  sol- 
diers who  had  the  matter  in  hand  did 
the  work  of  destruction  very  effectu- 
ally. A  few  cellars,  which  are  being 
gradually  filled  up,  are  all  that  is  left 
to  mark  the  sites  of  the  Acadian 
houses.  Visitors  are  shown  the  })lace 
where  the  bl:icksu)ith's  shop  stood — 
'  Basil  the  blacksmith,  who  was  a 
mighty  man  in  the  village  and  hon- 
oured of  all  men' — and  also  the  site  of 
tlie  church,  and,  opposite  it  on  the 
other  side  of  a  former  I'oad,  the  house 


of  the  parish  priest.  The  poor  man's- 
cellar  and  well  are  the  sole  relics  of 
what  seems  once  to  have  been  a  com- 
fortable homestead.  Here  Col.  John 
Winslow  of  ^Massachusetts,  the  officer 
whose  business  it  was  to  remove  the 
Acadians,  quartered  himself,  appar- 
ently with  satisfactory  results.  '  As 
you  have  taken  possession  of  the  fri- 
ar's house,'  wrote  his  friend  Jedediah 
Prebble  from  the  camp  at  Cumberland, 
'  I  hope  you  will  execute  the  office  of 
priest.'  'I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
lines  are  fallen  to  you  in  pleasant 
places,  and  that  you  have  a  goodly 
heritage.  I  understand  that  you  are 
surrounded  by  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and,  having  a  sanctified  place 
for  your  habitation,  hope  you  will  be 
prepared  for  the  enjoyments  of  an- 
other.' 

In  the  church  opposite — the  grain 
grows  on  its  site  now — on  the  5th 
September,  1755,  all  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  from  ten  years 
old  and  upwards,  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble by  a  proclamation  of  Winslow's. 
They  came  at  the  time  appointed,  little 
suspecting  the  fate  that  was  impend- 
ing. They  were  shut  into  the  church 
and  Winslow,  rising  with  the  Gover- 
nor's warrant  in  his  hand,  announced 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
assembled.  He  was  not  a  hard-hearted 
man.  He  had  written  to  Governor 
Lawrence  at  Halifax  that  the  duty  laid 
upon  him,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary, was  a  disagreeable  one,  and  he 
told  his  prisoners  that  it  was  against 
his  natural  make  and  temper.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  long  indulgence 
they  had  obtained  at  His  Majesty's 
hands ;  they  themselves  best  knew 
what  use  they  had  made  of  it.  He  had 
simply  to  deliver  to  them  His  Majes- 
ty's orders — t'lat  their  lands  and  cat- 
tle and  all  their  effects,  saving  money 
and  household  goods,  should  be  forfei- 
ted to  the  Crown,  and  themselves  re- 
moved from  the  Province.  So  over- 
whelming a  calamity  had  not  presented 
itself  as  possible  to  the  Acadians,  and 
we  may  imagine   with  what  sore  am- 
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azement   the   intimation  of   it  smote 
upon  their  hearts. 

*'  As,  when  the  air  is  serene,  in  the  sultry 
solstice  of  summer, 

Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly 
slinLf  of  the  hailstones 

Beats  down  the  farmer's  corn  in  the  field  and 
shatters  his  windows, 

Hidinj;:  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  groxind 
with  thatch  from  the  house-roofs. 

Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break 
their  inclosures ; 

So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the 
words  of  the  speaker. 

Silent  a  m<mient  they  stood  in  speechless  won- 
der, and  then  rose 

Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and 
anger, 

And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly 
rushed  to  the  doorway. 

Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape  ;  and  cries  and 
fierce  imprecations 

Bang  through  the  house  of  prayer  ;  and  high 
o'er  the  heads  of  the  others 

Bose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of 
Basil  the  blacksmith. 

As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the 
billows. 

Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  pas- 
sion ;  and  wildly  he  shouted, — 

'  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we 
never  have  swoni  them  allegiance  ! 

Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on 
our  homes  and  our  harvests  !  ' 

More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merci- 
less hand  of  a  soldier 

Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him 
down  to  the  pavement. 

The  church  was  turned  into  a  tem- 
porary jail  where  the  male  Acadians 
were  kept  under  restraint.  "VVinslow's 
orders,  signed  by  himself,  as  to  the 
confinement  of  the  pi-isoners,  are  ex- 
tant. Attached  to  them  is  this  post- 
script;  'Sept.  5. — The  French  peo- 
ple not  having  with  them  any  provi- 
sion and  many  of  them  pleading  hun- 
ger, begged  for  bread,  on  which  I  gave 
them,  and  ordered  that  for  the  future 
they  be  supplied  by  their  respective 
families.  Thus  ended  the  memorable 
fifth  day  of  September,  a  day  of  great 
fatigue  and  trouble. — J.  W.' 

The  immigrants  from  Connecticut, 
on  their  arrival,  searched  forthe  church 
bell,  naturally  deeming  that  it  could 
not  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
French,  but  failed  to  find  one.  '  So 
the  old  folks  cal'clated,'  as  one  of  their 
descendants  remarked,  '  that  they 
oouldn't  ever  have  had  a  bell.'     He 


was  not  aware,  probably,  that  he  was 
making  a  damaging  charge  against 
Mr.  Longfellow. 

Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded. 

.     .     .     .     while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  (he  air. 

So  passed  the  morning  away.     And  lo  !  with 

a  summons  sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower &c. 

Off  to  the  north-east  from  the  site  of 
the  church  is  the  mouth  of  the  Gaspe- 
reau,  whei-e  the  English  ships  lay  atan- 
chor.  The  Gaspereau  winds  through  a 
lovely  vale  in  which  a  jjretty  village 
nestles,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
river.  The  river  has  the  peculiarity  of 
all  these  Acadian  streams.  As  the  tide 
rises  it  runs  up ;  as  it  falls,  it  runs 
down  ;  and  at  low  tide  it  is  almost 
empty.  A  common  sight  in  these 
parts  is  a  slimy  water  course  meander- 
ing gracefully  under  trees  that  droop 
from  the  banks,  but  with  hardly  any 
water  to  indicate  what  it  is  intended 
to  be.  *  I  never  knew  befoi-e  how 
much  water  adds  to  a  river,'  says 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  speaking  of 
one  of  these  streams.  All  encomiums 
on  Acadian  scenery  must  be  taken  to 
apply  to  the  time  when  the  tide  is 
high. 

The  more  modern  dikes  have  ex- 
tended the  farming  land  beyond  the 
spot  where  the  boats  of  the  English 
sailors  were  beached,  and  where  the  Aca- 
dians were  embarked.  You  may  walk 
to-day  for  miles  on  the  toj)  of  the  great 
solid  bank  which  encloses  the  shore, 
once  the  scene  of  such  sad  confusion. 

To    the    Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on  the 

moinniful  procession. 
There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and 

stir  of  embarkins. 
Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats  ;  and  in  the 

confusion 
Wives  were   torn  from  their  hiisbands,  and 

mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 
Left  on    the  land,  extending  their  arms  with 

wildest  entreaties. 

Farther  back  in  the  midst  of  the  household 

goods  and  the  waggons. 
Like  to   a  gipsy  cami>  or    a  leaguer  after  a 

battle, 
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All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea  and  the  sentinels 
near  them, 

I^aj'  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless 
Acadian  farmers. 

Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the 
hellowing  ocean, 

Dragging  adowii  the  beach  the  rattling  peb- 
bles, and  leaving 

Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats 
of  the  sailors. 


Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in 

autumn  the  blood  red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and 

o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  hundred  hands  upon 

mountain  and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks   and  the  rivers,  and  piling 

huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on  the 

roofs  of  the  village. 
Gleamed  on  the   sky,  and  the  sea,  and  the 

ships  that  lay  in  the  roadstead. 
Columns  of  shining  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes 

of  flame  were 
Thrust   through   their  folds  and  withdrawn, 

like  the  ([uivering  hands  of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  winds  seized  tlie  gleeds  and  the 

burning  thatch,  and,  uplifting. 
Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once 

from  a  hundred  house-tops 
Started   the   sheeted  smoke  with   flashes  of 

flame  intermingled. 

These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on 

the  shore  and  on  shipboard. 
Speechless  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried  aloud 

in  their  anguish, 
'  We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the 

village  of  Grand- Pre.' 

History  gives  us  these  statistics  : 
255  houses,  276  barns,  11  mills  and  1 
church  were  burnecl.  by  Winslow  at 
Grand-Pre,  and  1,923  persons  trans- 
ported from  the  village  and  its  neigh- 
l>ourliood.  By  a  sort  of  poetic  justice, 
Winslow  and  liis  family,  20  years 
later,  were  driven  into  exile  for  hostil- 
ity to  America. 

Whether  so  hard  a  sentence  as  that 
described  was  merited  b_y  the  Acadian 
I^opulation,  it  is  no  part  of  this  paper 
to  decide.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
numbers  of  peaceful  and  innocent  peo- 
ple suffered  with  tlie  guilty  ;  tliat  an 
apparently  reasonal)ly  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  other  homes  for  them- 
selves, where  they  might  remove  with 
some  leisiu'e,  seems  to  have  received  no 
recognition  ;  and  that,  in  their  trans- 
portation and  subseqxient  dispersion, 
the  unfortunate  people  suffered  cruellv. 


The  Acadians  who  were  landed  in 
Pennsylvania  petitioned  the  King  for 
a  legal  hearing  of  their  case.  Their 
memorial  is  a  most  pathetic  document, 
but  it  gained  them  no  redress.  After 
asserting  their  fidelity  to  the  English 
crown,  and  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  their  claim  for  redress,  the  exiles 
say  :  '  We  were  transported  into  the 
English  Colonies,  and  this  was  done 
in  so  much  haste  and  with  so  little  re- 
gard to  ovir  necessities  and  the  ten- 
derest  ties  of  nature,  that  from  the 
most  social  enjoyments  and  affluent 
circumstances,  many  found  themselves 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Parents  were  separated  from  their 
children,  and  husbands  from  their 
wives,  some  of  whom  have  not  to  this 
day  met  again ;  and  we  were  so  crowded 
in  the  transport  vessels  that  we  had 
not  room  even  for  all  our  bodies  to  lay 
down  at  once,  and  consequently  were 
prevented  from  carry ing  with  us  proper 
necessaries,  especially  for  the  support 
and  comfort  of  the  aged  and  weak, 
many  of  whom  ended  their  misery 
with  their  lives.  And  even  those 
amongst  us  who  had  suffered  deeply 
from  your  Majesty's  enemies,  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  your 
Majesty's  government,  were  equally 
involved  in  the  common  calamity,  of 
which  Bene  Leblanc,  the  notaiy-pub- 
lic  before  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable 
instance.  He  was  seized,  confined, 
and  brought  away  among  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  Ids  family,  consisting 
of  tv^enty  children  and  aboul  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grand-children,  were 
scattered  in  different  colonics,  so  that  he 
was  put  on  shore  at  New  Yoric  ivith 
only  his  wife  and  two  yonvgest  children, 
in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  from 
whence  he  joined  three  more  of  his 
children  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died 
without  any  more  notice  bein^  taken 
of  him  than  any  of  us,  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  years'  labour  and  deep 
suffering  for  your  Majesty's  service.' 

If  the  district  of  Minas  was  once 
the  scene  of  disaffection,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know   that  no  part  of  Nova 
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Scotia  is  better  disposed  to  the  present 
order  of  things.  INIay  loyalty  to  the 
union  extend  and  grow  strong  through- 
out the  whole  country  !  And  let  us 
hope  that  the  prosperous  dwellers  by 
the  basin  of  Minas  shall  never  again 


see  ships  with  hostile  jiurpose  round- 
ing Blomidon  ;  that  the  comfortable 
homesteads  will  be  safe  from  the  torch 
of  an  enemy  ;  that  none  but  friendly 
feet  will  ever  tread  the  quiet  lanes  and 
smiling  fields  of  Acadie. 


GRAND  PRE. 

Qi  TILL  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow, 
^    Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyard, 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them. 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy. 
Thousand  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labours, 
Thousands  of  weaiy  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey  ! 


Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  under  the  shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  moui-nful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
"Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy  ; 
Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun. 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story, 
While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced,  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

Longfellow. 
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THE  EMIGRANT'S  FAREWELL. 

BY  GEO.  W.   FIELD,  ELORA. 

[Tlie  papers  have  of  late  been  much  occupied  with  the  emigration  of  the  better  class  of 
farmers,  which  is  now  steadily  setting  into  our  country  from  Great  Britain.  In  despair  at 
repeatedly  bad  harvests,  a  number  have  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
the  New  World.  The  grief  of  those  who  have  already  landed,  on  leaving  those  homes  of  which 
their  ancestors,  in  many  cases,  had  been  masters  for  generations,  is  said  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly jjoignant. 

FARE  ye  well!  old  England's  hamlets,  one  long  ling'ring  last  adieu, 
While  the  hills  are  slowly  sinking,  merging  in  the  rising  blue  : 
England  where  I  early  sported,  where  life's  vig'rous  prime  was  passed, 
Where  I  hoped,  amid  my  fathers'  kindred  dust  to  find  at  last. 

Fare  you  well !  old  home  forever,  while  we  follow  yonder  star, 
Beck'ning  brightly  on  to  westward,  o'er  the  ocean  hills  afar, 
On  to  where  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  seaward  mighty  volumes  pours, 
Sweeping,  from  the  loud  Niag'ra,  all  his  inland  gai-nered  stores — 

On  to  where  the  sunset  prairies  roll  to  meet  their  guardian  sun ; 
On  to  where  that  bright  maid  Comfort  waits  by  Labour  to  be  won ; 
Genial  faces  there  shall  greet  us ;  ours  by  kindly  hands  be  wrung, 
Brothers',  sisters'  voices  welcome  in  the  same  dear  mother  tongue. 

There  are  mem'ries,  dark  and  golden,  shadow-sprites — a  spectral  band 
Rising  wildly,  sad!y  floating  round  that  dim  and  fading  land  ; 
Children,  of  the  wayward  fancy,  wand'ring  restless  to  and  fro, 
Gath'ring  for  the  soul  the  brilliance  and  the  shade  of  long  ago. 

It  was  there  we  laid  our  first-born,  when  Death  struck  his  cruellest  blow, 
Down  by  where  the  meadow  brooklet  murmurs  in  its  summer  flow ; 
Ah,  the  flowers  we  rev'rent  planted,  how  they  bloomed  and  looked  so  gay 
When  we  paid  that  falt'ring  visit  at  the  sunset  yesterday. 

Still  we  fain  had  proudly  hovered  'round  those  scenes  so  fondly  dear ; 
Fain  we  too  would  stand  beside  her,  when  to  England  danger's  near ; 
But,  dark  Fortune,  'tis  not  given  man  to  stem  thy  fickle  tide, 
And  a  willing  hand  must  tarry  where  the  willing  skies  provide. 

And  Hope  rising  points  us  onward,  onward,  o'er  the  waiting  sea 
Where  the  Western  Queen  is  smiling  on  her  children  brave  and  free. 
Where,  from  out  her  palace  lonely,  ocean-girdled,  mountain-crowned, 
Canada  beams  forth  her  welcome  to  the  nations  wond'ring  i-ound. 

» 

Fare  ye  well  then  England's  hamlets  still  may  Plenty  crown  your  store, 
Still  may  Freedom  guard  your  portals,  as  so  oft  in  days  of  yore  ; 
Still  may  Valour  linger  round  you,  Honoui-  scorn  to  bow  the  knee, 
Mirth  and  Comfort  and  Contentment  flourish  there  eternally. 
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BY    WM.    LEGGO,    OTTAWA. 


IT  is  gratifying  to  observe  tliat  the 
intellectual  progress  of  Canada 
is  equal  to  her  material  advance- 
ment. The  shelves  of  the  Library  of 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  prove  that  she 
possesses  men  able  to  write,  and  that 
her  own  history,  industries,  and  ele- 
ments of  wealth  furnish  varied  and 
ample  subjects  on  which  their  talents 
are  usefully  employed.  To  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  inner  life  of  Ot- 
tawa, the  amount  of  literary  and  artis- 
tic talent  moving  in  its  circles  is  sur- 
prising, and  if  there  were  but  a  toler- 
able certainty  that  the  valuable  and 
interesting  information  which  the 
numerous  highly-educated  members  of 
the  civil  service  are  able  to  lay  before 
the  public  would  be  published  without 
loss  to  the  writers — saying  nothing  of 
profit — a  large  mass  of  admii-able 
reading  and  information,  valuable 
fx'om  a  national  point  of  view,  would 
soon  be  placed  before  the  Canadian 
people.  In  Ottawa,  as  the  seat  of 
Government,  is  centered  the  most 
reliable  and  extensive  data  respect- 
ing the  Dominion,  whether  we  seek 
for  its  history,  its  sources  of  wealth, 
or  its  development ;  its  educational, 
its  political,  or  its  social  progress ; 
and  in  the  departments  are  found 
many  men  of  great  culture,  the  best  of 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the 
public  service,  and  who  have  neces- 
sarily obtained  an  accuracy  and  an 
extent  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects 


*Are  Legrislatures  Parliaments  '  A  Study  and  Re- 
view, by  Feniiinjis  Taylor,  iJcpiity  Clerk  and  Clerk 
Assistant  to  the  Senate  of  Canada,  author  of 
'  Sketches  of  British  Amerieans,'  with  |)hoti>t;ra)ih8 
by  Notnian  ;  '  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Honour- 
able T.  D'Arcy  M'Gee  ; '  '  The  Last  Three  Bishops 
Apiioiiited  by  the  Crown  for  the  Annlieau  Church  of 
Canada,'  &C.— Montreal  :  John  Lovell   187U. 


which  no  other  persons  can  hope  to 
secure.  In  the  great  library, — now 
numbering  93,000  volumes — in  the 
public  archives,  and  in  the  depart- 
mental appliances,  these  gentlemen, 
have  at  command  a  storehouse  of  re- 
ferences and  authority,  as  to  Cana- 
dian matters,  unequalled  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  when  we  add  to  the  list 
of  opportunities  the  leisure — we  may 
add  the  luxurious  —  leisiire  which 
many  enjoy,  we  are  inclined  to  ex- 
press some  surprise,  and  not  a  little 
disappointment,  that  these  great  facil- 
ities are  not  more  largely  used.  The 
answer,  however,  is  at  hand.  Ex- 
pressing these  views  not  long  since  to 
one  of  these  gentlemen, his  reply  was — 
'  There  is  much  in  what  you  say, — but 
you  must  reflect  that,  though  we  may 
be  willing  to  write  without  compensa- 
tion, we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  print 
gratuitously.  The  reply  means  this  : 
that  the  country  is  yet  too  young  to 
support  a  literature  of  its  own.  Works 
on  general  subjects  are  produced  in 
foreign  countries,  possibly  better,  cer- 
tainly cheaper,  than  they  can  be  in 
Canada,  and  works  on  subjects  pecu- 
liarly Canadian  have  not  a  field  sutfi- 
ciently  lai'ge  to  bring  a  profit  either  to 
writer  or  publisher.  Under  these  cLr- 
cumstances  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that, 
though  thus  handicapped,  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  civil  service  have  pro- 
duced valuable  books.  Chief  among 
these  is  Mr.  Todd,  the  Librarian  of 
Parliament.  He  has  not  i)ermitted 
the  sloth  which  so  frequently  attacks 
departmental  officers  to  destroy  his 
usefulness.  Possessing  peculiar  facul- 
ties, and  suri'ounded  by  exceptional 
facilities,   this    most   industrious  and 
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able  official  has  produced  a  work  of 
great  importance,  and  of  so  great 
value  that  it  is  now  the  leading  autho- 
rity wherever  British  Pai-lianientary 
law  prevails.  Mr.  Todd's  '  Parliament- 
ary Government  in  England  '  is  the 
vade  mecum  of  all  ^lublic  men,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  ill  every  colony 
where  representative  institutions  ob- 
tain. He  is  now  preparing  a  second 
edition  of  his  work,  and  he  is  also  en- 
gaged in  enlarging  the  6?*oc/i!M?-e,' A  Con- 
stitutional Governor.'  Mr.  Bourinot, 
Clerk  Assistant  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
work  much  needed.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  until  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Todd's  '  Parliamentary  Government,' 
there  was  no  book  on  the  subject 
even  in  England,  and  it  is  as  singular 
that  there  does  not  yet  exist  a  work 
supplj'ing  full  and  authoritative  in- 
formation on  pai'liamentary  practice. 
Sir  Erskine  May's  work  has  not  so 
wide  or  })ractical  a  range  as  Mr. 
Todd's.  Mr.  Bourinot's  work  is  in- 
tended to  supply  this  want,  and  as 
he  is  an  elegant  writer,  and  is 
intimate  with  all  the  technicalities 
and  minuti»  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  his  book 
will,  doubtless,  prove  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  legal  works  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Fennings  Taylor,  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
LeSueur,  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Moi-gan,  of  the  Archives 
Office,  Mr.  E.  A.  Meredith,  LL.D., 
late  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  late  Col.  Coffin,  Beceiver-Gen- 
eral,  Mr.  Griffin,  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General,  Lieut.-Col.  White,  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Col.  Gray,  lately 
in  the  public  service,  but  now  Chief 
Justice  of  British  Columbia,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Dixon,  the  writer  of  the  charm- 
ing plays  produced  at  Bideau  Hall 
during  Lord  Duffeiin's administration, 
and  of  the  '  Masque  of  Welcome,' 
sung  before  His  Excellency  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  and  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise,  shortly  after 


their  arrival  in  Canada,  are  examples 
of  officers  who  have  contributed  in  va- 
rious degrees  to  the  literature  of  Can- 
ada. Their  work  has  been  produced 
chiefly  for  magazines,  and  is  to  some 
extent  fugitive,  but  they,  and  many 
others,  require  only  the  incentive  of 
protection  from  loss  to  stimulate  them 
to  productions  of  a  more  solid  charac- 
ter. Next  to  Mr.  Todd,  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  civil  service,  stands 
Mr.  Fennings  Taylor  as  a  writer  on 
important  subjects.  His  works  form- 
ing the  caption  of  this  article  are  well 
known  to  every  Canadian  student, 
and  his  last  effort,  '  Are  Legislatures 
Parliaments  1 '  we  now  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. Canadians  may  feel  proud  that 
the  peculiar  system  known  as  the 
'  Confederacy  '  of  Canada  is  attracting 
constant  notice  wherever  British  in- 
stitutions are  known  or  studied.  So 
important  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  states- 
men that  its  working  is  being  anxious- 
ly watched  in  Europe,  and  the  most 
far-seeing  public  men  are  drawing  les- 
sons from  its  progress.  Remarkable 
articles  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Westyninster  Review,  on  '  The  Federa- 
tion of  the  English  Empire,'  take  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  model  upon 
which  the  writer  proposes  to  confed- 
erate all  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain.  That  the  principle  of  consti- 
tutional, or,  as  it  is  popularly  though 
erroneously  termed,  '  respon.sible '  gov- 
ernment has  been  more  fully  and 
more  rapidly  developed  in  Canada 
than  in  Britain  itself,  is  a  curious  and 
suggestive  fact,  since  it  jn-oves  that 
in  Canada  the  elements  from  which 
the  highest  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment yet  discovered  has  been  con- 
structed exist  in  a  purity  and  fulness 
hitherto  unknown  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Any  work,  thei-efore,  which  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  Canada, — which  throws  any 
light  on  her  institutions,  or  corrects 
any  popular  errors  as  to  her  govei*n- 
mental  working,  will  be  received 
with  gratitude,  and  be  read  with 
avidity    by  all    classes.       Every   fre- 
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quenter  of  the  lobbies  and  galleries  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  must  be 
struck  by  the  veiy  superficial  know- 
ledge possessed  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, both  of  the  Commons  and  Senate, 
of  the  ijolitical  history  of  the  country 
for  which  they  are  legislating,  and 
even  of  the  meaning  or  usefulness  of 
many  of  the  jn'oceedings  in  which 
they  are  hourly  taking  part.  To  our 
legislators  especially,  such  works  as 
those  of  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Fennings  Tay- 
lor, and  Mr.  Bourinot,  should  be 
familiar. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  well  known  as  a  ripe 
scholar  and  an  elegant  and  forcible 
writer.  His  style  is  peculiarly  grace- 
ful, and  his  language  a  model  of  taste 
and  perspicuity.  He  expresses  his 
thoughts  with  great  lucidity  and 
sti'ength,  and  his  work,  though  on  a 
comparatively  dry  subject,  is  rendered 
attractive,  even  to  the  listless  reader, 
by  his  beauty  of  expression.  His 
great  experience  as  a  superior  officer 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  opportunities 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  leading  statesmen  of  Canada 
have  afforded  him  of  acquiring  a 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
political  matters  render  him  a  most 
fitting  exponent  of  the  important 
subject  with  which  in  this,  pex-haps 
his  best  production,  he  has  so  elabo- 
rately dealt. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
'  Parliament '  and  a  '  Legislature  1 ' 
If  there  be  any,  is  it  a  merely  verbal 
one,  or  does  it  involve  matters  of 
consequence  1  These  are  the  questions 
proposed  to  himself  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  the  book  of  208  pages  now  before 
us  is  his  reply.  The  preface  is  a 
brief  condensation  of  the  answer.  It 
tells  us  that : 

'  The  incpiiry  which  has  suggested 
what  follows  is  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant one,  for  it  includes  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  question  of  granmiatical 
construction,  and  rises  much  liigher 
than  a  mere  play  on  the  value  of  terms 
that  are  commonly  acceiited  as  inter- 
changeable.    Tliere  need  be  no  contro- 


versy on  the  etymology  of  the  words  in 
our  title  page,  for  their  origin  and  deri- 
vation can  easily  be  traced.  It  may  at 
once  be  admitted  that  they  are  popularly 
regarded  as  synonymous  and  convertible; 
nor  can  their  relationshii)  lie  (piestioned, 
for  the  "business  of  law-making"  is 
necessarily  interlaced  with,  and  neces- 
sarily includes,  the  duty  of  talkuig  and 
consulting.  But  the  question  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  refers  less  to  the  ordi- 
nary kinship  than  to  the  official  use  of 
the  two  words  "  Legislature"  and  "Par- 
liament." Such  examination  is  the 
more  necessary  as  the  suggested  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  as  supplied  by  the 
English  Statutes,  is  by  no  means  identi- 
cal with  their  common  meaning,  as  given 
in  the  English  dictionaries.  Nor  does 
this  divergence  exhaust  our  embarrass- 
ment, for  the  tw^o  words  have  been 
differently  employed,  and,  consequently, 
ditlereiitly  interpreted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  C(donies.  Were 
the  distinctions  tluis  drawn  only  verbal, 
they  would  scarcely  deserve  attention. 
But  they  are  not  so.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  has  placed  an 
exact  and  limited  meaning  on  these 
initial  words,  which  has  either  escaped 
the  notice  of,  or  has  not  been  assented 
to  by,  the  Provincial  Legislatures  ;  and, 
as  the  distinction  made  by  the  former 
includes  some  important  consec[uence3 
to  the  latter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  the  whole  subject  a  patient  exami- 
nation. Indeed,  the  law  of  the  case  can 
scarcely  be  interpreted  apart  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  latter  can 
only  be  gathered  by  a  careful  reference 
to  the  practice  of  the  Legislatures,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  Journals  and  Records  of 
the  Provinces,  and  these,  again,  must 
be  studied  with  the  aid  of  those  lights 
which,  actually  or  presunialdy,  have 
been  shed  on  them  by  Muiisters  of  the 
Crown  in  England.' 

In  illustration  of  his  argument,  Mr. 
Taylor  cites  three  important  Imperial 
Statutes,  the  Act  31  Geo.  III.,  1791, 
commonly  known  as  '  The  Constitu- 
tional Act  of  1791,'  which  divided 
the  Province  of  Quebec  into  the  two 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada ;  the  Act  3rd  and  4th  Victo- 
ria, 1840,  whicli  re-united  these  Pro- 
vinces, and   formed  the   Province  of 
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•Canada  ;  and  the  Confederation  Act 
■of  1867,  cited  as  '  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1867.'  In  the  first  of 
rthese  Acts  nowhere  is  the  word  '  Par- 
liament '  used  as  a  term  applicable  to 
the  new  system,  nor  is  ihe  word 
'  Legislature  '  anywhere  used  as  an 
alternative  expression,  much  less  as 
an  equivalent  one  for  the  word  '  Par- 
liament.' The  same  remark  may  be 
made  as  to  the  Act  of  1 840.  Both 
Acts  were  passed  to  aid  His  Ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Assembly,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  good  government  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  Pro- 
vinces. They  conferred  no  'powers,' 
no  *  privileges,'  no  '  immunities,'  be- 
yond the  power  to  make  laws.  The 
functions  of  the  Legislatures  created 
by  these  Acts  were,  in  a  certain 
sense,  munici})al,  and  they  had  no 
powers  except  those  specially  declared 
by  them,  or  such  as  were  necessary 
for  their  due  and  orderly  manage- 
•ment.  Every  Statute  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  declared  to  be  ])assed  under 
the  authority  of  the  suj)reme  authority 
of  the  Empire — the  Parliament  of 
England.  This  seatof  all  British  power 
possessed  a  variety  of  '  powers,'  'privi- 
leges '  and  '  immunities  '  with  which 
centuries  of  use,  or  custom,  had  sup- 
plied it,  but  these  were  not  conferred 
on  the  Legislatures  created  in  Canada, 
either  in  1791  or  in  1840.  The  Im- 
perial power  i-eserved  the  gift  of  these 
attributes  until  1867,  when  the  Do- 
minion was  established,  and  a  '  Par- 
liament '  created  supplied  with  all  the 
adjuncts  of  the  British  institution  of 
which  it  was  made  as  perfect  a  copy 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitutional  Acts  of 
1791  and  1840,  and  of  the  Confedera- 
tion Act  of  1867,  carefully  preserved 
the  distinction  between  the  terms 
'  Parliament '  and  '  Legislature.'  The 
Assemblies  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  created  by  the  Act 
of  1791 ;  that  of  the  Province  of 
■Canada,  created  by  the  Act  of  1840; 


and  those  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, created  by  the  Act  of  1867,  as 
well  as  those  of  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 
which  subsequently  came  into  Confed- 
eration, are  in  no  instance  spoken  of 
as  '  Parliaments '  or  as  parts  of  a 
'  Parliament.'  It  is  only  when  the 
ruling  power  of  the  Dominion  is 
created — when  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  Commons  and  Senate  are 
spoken  of — that  the  word  '  Parlia- 
ment '  is  introduced,  and  then  the 
draftsman  is  careful  to  give  to  the 
first  Parliament  ever  created  in 
Bi'itish  North  America  by  express 
words  all  the  '  privileges,  immunities 
and  powers '  possessed  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament. 

Mr.  Taylor,  therefore,  argues  that 
the  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
shovild  be  regarded  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  Acts  of  1791  and  1840,  since  it 
not  only  uses  the  words  '  Parliament' 
and  '  Legislature,'  but  for  the  first 
time,  it  defines  their  meaning,  and 
points  at  their  powers.  He  then  de- 
duces the  conclusion  '  that  as  a  Legis- 
lature is  a  body  distinguished  from, 
and  not  identical  with,  a  Parliament, 
so  must  it  be  ruled  by  the  conditions 
of  its  creation,  and  not  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  V)ody  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  was  created. 
A  Parliament  possesses  hei'editary  as 
well  as  inherent  right.  A  Legislature 
possesses  only  a  charter  right ;  for  it 
has  no  other  or  higher  powers  than 
those  contained  in  the  Act  under  which 
it  is  established,  and  therefore  its  au- 
thority, like  the  authority  of  a  muni- 
cipality, is  absolutely  limited  by  the 
law.'  Mr.  Taylor  then  draws  the  some- 
what alarming  inference  that  the 
'  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers' 
claimed  by  the  Legislatiires  of  Upper 
Canada  and  of  Lower  Canada,  under 
the  Act  of  1791,  by  that  of  Canada 
under  the  Act  of  1840,  and  by  the 
several  Provinces  confederated,  under 
the  Act  of  1867,  were,  and  are  un- 
justly claimed,  and  if  contested  would 
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have  been,  or  will  yet  be,  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  by  the 
Privy  Council  of  England,  to  be  un- 
warrantable assumptions  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  absohitf'ly  illegal  authority. 
What  are  these  'privileges, immunities, 
and  powei's?'  They  ai-e  not  distinctly 
stated,  but  we  gather  that  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  freedom  by  the  meml)ers 
.  from  arrest  for  debt — the  right  to  im- 
prison for  contempt  of  the  House — 
freedom  from  prosecution,  civil  or 
criminal,  for  words  spoken  in  debate — 
and  access  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
the  Executive  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  of 
the  assumption  of  these  large  powers 
by  the  Legislature  of  Upj^er  Canada, 
is  highly  interesting.  The  first  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  that  Province  was  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  Esq.,  Lord  Dorches- 
ter, late  Guy  Carleton,  Esq.,  being 
Captain-General  and  Governor-in- 
Chief  in  and  over  the  whole  of  Ca- 
nada, then  known  as  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  tirst  Session  of  the  first 
Provincial  Parliament  of  the  new  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada  met  at  New- 
ark, now  Niagara,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1 7  9:^.  The  Legislature  con- 
sisted of  aLegislative Council  of  seven, 
and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  sixteen 
members.  The  first  journal  of  the 
Council  opens  thus  : — 

'Newark,  Monday,  17th  Sept.  1792. 
'  Prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart. 

'  Present : 
'  The  Honourable 

'  William  Osgoode, 

*  James  Baby, 

'  Robert  Hamilton, 

'  Richard  Cartwright,  jr. 

*  John  Munro, 

'  Alexander  Grant, 

'  Peter  Russell.' 
The  House  was  a  full  one — all  the 
sixteen  members  being  present — John 
Macdonell,  one  of  the  members  of 
Glengarry,  was  elected  Speaker.  On 
his  election,  the  House,  in  obedience 


to  the  command  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  attended  at  the  bar  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  three  estates, 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  of  the 
Impeiial  Parliament,  were  then  repro- 
duced in  miniature, — Mr.  Simcoe  be- 
ing '  King,'  the  Legislative  Council 
being  '  Lords,'  and  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly being  the  '  Commons.'  '  Thus, 
according  to  Governor  Simcoe's  view 
of  the  occasion,  were  the  three  estates 
of  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  persons,  assem- 
bled to  make  laws  for  the  j^eace,  well- 
fai-e,  and  good  government  of  the 
Province.'  They  met  in  a  log-house, 
and  it  is  said  occasionally  adjourned  to 
the  adjoining  woods  to  escape  the  heat 
of  their  small  '  House  of  Parliament.' 
The  modesty  and  simplicity  of  the 
building  were,  however,  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  and 
by  the  lofty  tone  of  the  '  Speech  from, 
the  Throne.'  His  Excellency  thus  ad- 
dressed the  two  Houses  : — 

*  Honourable  Geiithmen  of  ihe  Legistafive 

Council,  and  Gentlemen,  of  the  llouseof 

Assembly : 

'  I  have  summoned  you  to^^etlier  under 
the  autliority  of  an  Act  ot  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britaiu,  jjassed  in  tlie  lust 
year,  and  which  has  established  the 
British  Constitution,  and  also  the  foinns 
which  secure  and  maintain  it  in  this 
distant  country. 

'  The  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign  and  the  British 
Parliament  have  been  eminently  jjroved, 
not  only  in  imparting  to  us  the  same 
form  of  government,  but  also  in  securing 
the  benefit  by  the  many  provisions  that 
guard  this  memorable  Act,  so  tliat  tlie 
blessing  of  our  invaluable  Cunstitutiou, 
tlius  protected  and  aujplitied,  we  may 
hope,  may  be  established  to  the  remotest 
posterity. 

'  The  great  and  momentous  trusts  and 
duties  which  have  been  committed  to  the 
representatives  of  this  Province,  in  a 
degree  infinitely  beyond  whatever  till 
this  period  have  distinguished  any  other 
colony,  have  originated  from  the  British 
nation  upon  a  just  consideration  of  the 
energy  and  hazard  with  whicli  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  Province  have  so  conspi- 
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cuously   supported    and    defended   the 
British  Constitution. 

*  It  is  from  the  same  patriotism  now 
called  upon  to  exercise  with  due  delibe- 
ration and  foresight  the  various  othces 
of  tlie  civil  administration  that  your  fel- 
low subjects  of  the  British  Empire  ex- 
pect the  foundation  of  that  union  of 
industry  atid  wealth,  of  commerce  and 
power,  which  may  last  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  natural  advantages 
of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  are 
inferior  to  none  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  there  can  be  no  separate  interest 
through  its  whole  extent  ;  the  British 
form  of  Government  has  prepared  the 
way  for  its  speedy  colonization,  and  I 
trust  that  your  fostering  care  will  im- 
prove the  favourable  situation,  and  that 
a  numerous  and  agricultural  people  will 
speedily  takj  possession  of  a  soil  and 
climate  which,  under  the  British  laws, 
and  the  munificence  with  which  His 
Majesty  has  granted  the  lands  of  the 
Crown,  offer  such  superior  advantages 
to  all  who  shall  live  under  its  govern- 
ment.' 

These  great  utterances  fell  on  grate- 
ful ears.  The  twenty-three  gentle- 
men, to  whom  they  were  addressed^ 
had  been  suddenly  constituted  the  rul- 
ing power  over  a  country  whose  extent 
and  natural  wealth  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand fold  the  area  and  wealth  of  many 
a  European  Kingdom,  holding  high 
seats  in  the  great  councils  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  They  found  them- 
selves the  very  counterparts  of  the 
two  greatest  deliberative  assemblies  of 
the  globe.  To  them  was  confided  the 
important  trust  of  building  up  a  great 
empire,  having  almost  a  continent  for 
their  territory.  In  their  hands  was 
placed  the  power  of  fashioning  a  poli- 
tical system  worthy  of  the  great  coun- 
try from  which  the  precious  gift  had 
proceeded,  and  they  may  be  excused  if, 
on  the  first  impulse  of  a  laudable 
pride,  they  took  positions,  wliich  now 
bear  the  appearance  of  arrogant  as- 
sumption. Here  in  the  humble  log- 
shanty  of  the  modest  little  village  of 
Newark  was  planted  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  the  germ  which  in  three 
fourths  of  a  century,  produced  on  the 
1st  July,  1867,  the  great  Confederacy 


now  favourably  known  and  mentioned 
with  respect  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
— the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

And  now  was  committed  the  initial 
error  which,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
has  run  like  a  dark  thread  through 
the  systems  of  all  the  British  North 
American  provinces — the  Lieut. -Gov- 
ernor took  delight  in  proclaiming  the 
new  system  to  be  the  'image  and  tran- 
script of  the  British  Constitution,'  and 
without  considering  whether  he,  or  the 
assembly,  possessed  the  power  they, with 
his  assistance,  instantly  appropriated 
all  the  '  privileges,  immunities,  and 
powers,'  with  which  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  undoubtedly  en- 
dowed. The  first  step  in  the  appro- 
priation was  the  presentation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  to  his  Ex- 
cellency for  his  approval,  when,  fol- 
lowing British  practice,  he  formally 
approved  of  the  selection,  and  sol- 
emnly promised  that  the  members  of 
the  House  should  '  enjoy  freedom  of 
debate,  access  to  his  person,  and  })ri- 
vilege  from  arrest'  The  privileges 
of  the  British  Houses  were  here 
formally  tendered  to  the  new  As- 
sembly, but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
authority  of  his  Excellency  thus  to 
confer  important  civil  rights  upon  a 
select  body  of  men,  which  were  denied 
to  their  fellow-citizens, — rights  too, 
which,  as  between  a  member  and  his 
creditor,  might  be  used  to  the  serious 
injustice  of  the  latter.  No  autho- 
rity for  this  grant  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  or 
in  his  Excellency's  Commission,  or  in 
the  Koyal  Instructions,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor therefore  concludes  that  the  grant 
was  a  mere  nullity.  Mr.  Taylor  uses 
the  following  strong  language  in  sum- 
ming up  the  ar-guments  on  this  point : 

'  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Governor 
Simcoe  made  a  serious  mistake  when,  in 
the  absence  of  law  and  authority,  he 
used  the  king's  name  without  leave  to  do 
what  the  king  personally  was  powerless 
to  perform,  for  His  Majesty  would  not 
screen  debtors  from  their  creditors.  In 
the  absence  of  law  the  king  could  not  au- 
thorize the  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  fine, 
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of  offenders  by  such  self-constituted 
courts  as  Legislative  Assemblits,  any 
more  than  he  could  do  so  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  statutory  corporiitions  as 
County  Councils.  Neitiier  could  he  by 
any  exercise  of  personal  authority  con- 
fer on  such  asscniblius  privileges  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled  by  law, 
which  governors  were  powerless  to  be- 
stow, and  which  the  Sovereign  and  Par- 
liament of  England  evidently  did  not  in- 
tend they  should  possess.' 

On  Monday,  the  15th  October,  1792, 
the  Lieut. -Go v'ernor  after  assenting  to 
a  ntiiuber  of  bills,  closed  his  speech 
proroguing  the  House  as  follows  : — 

'  I  particularly  recommend  to  you  to 
explain  that  the  I'rovince  is  singularly 
blessed  not  witha  mutilated  constitution, 
but  with  a  constitution  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience,  and  as  the  very 
.  image  and  transcript  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  by  which  she  has  long  estab- 
lished and  secured  to  her  suV)jects  as 
much  freedom  and  happiness  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  enjoyed  under  the  subordina- 
tion necessary  to  civilized  society.' 

The  ambitious  style  which  the 
new  autliorities  from  the  first  adopted 
has  led  to  an  extravagance  in  expendi- 
ture which  is  now  causing  serious  at- 
tention in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  example  of  the 
Lieut. -Governor  in  inaugurating  the 
elaborate  system,  having  been  copied 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  followed  in  the 
other  provinces,  has  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  the  useless  and  dis- 
proportionate expense  of  carrying  on 
the  Government  of  the  several  Pro- 
vinces of  which  the  people  are  now 
beginning  to  complain.  In  some  of 
the  Provinces  the  Legislative  Council 
has  been  abandoned,  without  loss  to 
Governmental  ethciency,  and  with 
much  gain  in  pecuniary  outlay.  But 
a  feeling  is  daily  gaining  grcnmd  that 
the  Local  Legislatures  possessing  in 
reality  little  more  than  municipal 
powers  are  entirely  too  expensive — 
that  the  whole  system  is  too  elab- 
orate and  costly,  and  that  ere  long  it 
must  be  reduced  to  simpler  forms,  and 
a  more  economical  expenditure.  It  is 
curious  that  this  public  feeling,  which 


is  yearly  gaining  force,  brings  us  back 
to  exactly  the  form  of  government 
which  the  British  Parliament  in  1791 
supposed  it  was  creating  in  Ujiper 
Canada.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  of  that  year  leading  us 
to  suppose  that  the  Government  would 
have  been  worked  on  any  other  than 
municipal  lines.  Mr.  Simcoe  in  liis 
desire  to  have  the  '  very  image  '  of  the 
highly  elaborated  and  expensive  Bri- 
tish Constitution  established  among  a 
very  youthful  and  poor  people,  cast 
aside  the  unassuming  garb  of  a  muni- 
cipality and  decked  the  feeble  and 
tottering  infant  in  all  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of 
the  Imperial  parent.  It  was  a  fatal 
error,  and  has  produced  a  system  so 
expensive  and  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
ple that  now,  seeing  the  provincial  ma- 
chinery to  be  like  a  steam  trip  ham- 
mer provided  to  crush  a  fly,  they  are 
growing  restive  under  the  needless  ex- 
pense, and  will  soon  be  clamouring  for 
a  radical  change.  If  this  change  be 
made,  it  will,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, be  but  a  return  to  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  the  sooner  the  return  be 
made  the  better  for  the  country. 

On  Monday,  the  ifth  December, 
1792,  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Cana- 
da assemliled  under  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791,  Major-General  Sir  Al- 
ured  Clarke  being  the  Lieut. -Gover- 
nor. The  Legislative  Council  was 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  fifty  members. 
The  Councillors  present  were  : 

The  Honourable  William  Smith,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province  and  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Hugh  Finley,  Joseph    de    Long- 

Picotte  deBellestre,     ueuil, 
Thomas  Dunn,  Charles  de  Lanau- 

Edward  Harrison,       diere, 
Francois  Baby,  George  Parnall, 

John  Collins,  K.  A.  de  Boucher- 

J.   G.    Chaussegros     ville, 

de  Lery,  John  Fraser, 

Henry  Caldwell. 
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Here  too,  the  error  was  committed 
of  assuming  the  name  and  rule  of  a 
Parliament.  The  words  employed  in 
the  first  journals  of  the  Council  are  : 

'  At  the  Provincial  Parliament  begun 
and  hoklen  at  Quebec,  in  pursiiance  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.' 

On  being  presented  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr. 
Panet,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
made  the  following  demand  : 

'  I  most  humbly  claini,  iti  the  name  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  generally  all  the  jirivileges 
and  liberties  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  our  mother 
country.' 

This  was  received  by  His  Excel- 
lency with  moi'e  caution  than  was  ex- 
hibited a  few  months  before  by  his 
brother  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  as 
his  reply  was  : 

'  The  House  may  depend  on  being  al- 
lowed the  full  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  all  just  I'iglits  and  lawful  privileges.' 

But  though  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Lower  Canada  was  more 
guarded  in  his  offer  of  privileges  than 
Mr.  Simcoe  had  been,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  House  of  Assembly  was 
less  disposed  than  that  of  the  Upper 
Province  to  assume  all  the  immunities 
of  the  British  House.  The  members 
immediately  commenced  a  system  of 
self-appropriations,  until,  at  length,  the 
popular  belief  in  their  right  to  retain 
what  they  had  really  filched  became 
permanently  fixed,  and  the  practice  of 
the  two  Provinces  became  identical. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  these 
assumptions  until  181 2,  for  no  occasion 
had  until  then  arisen  to  test  the  ques- 
tion of  authority.  On  the  11th  Feb- 
ruary, 1812,  a  letter  from  Alexander 
McDonell,  Esq.,  member  for  Glen- 
garry, to  the  Speaker  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Assembly,  was  read  in  the 
House,  in  which  that  gentleman  com- 
plained that  William  Warren  Baldwin 
had  grossly  and  llagrantly  violated  the 
privileges  of  that  honourable  body  by 


issuing  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
and  endorsing  and  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheriff  of  the  Home  District, 
as  Attorney-at-Law,  a  writ  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  Mr.  McDonell  in 
the  month  of  July  preceding.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  Deputy  SheriflT 
told  Mr.  Baldwin  when  the  writ  was 
lodged,  tliat  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  Mr.  McDonell  was  privi- 
leged from  arrest  : — this,  Mr.  Bald- 
win denied,  and  insisted  on  his  com- 
plying implicitly  with  the  tenor  of 
the  writ.  The  Sheriff  declined.  He 
further  stated,  that  as  Mr.  Baldwin 
was,  as  Master  in  Chancery,  the  or- 
gan of  communication  from  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, his  violation  of  privilege  was 
the  less  pardonable,  and  he  submitted 
to  the  House  that  Mr.  Baldwin  should* 
be  declared  a  violator  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House. 

Proceedings  were  taken  on  this  let- 
ter. Mr.  Baldwin  was  summoned  to 
the  bar,  but  before  he  could  attend  he 
was  further  charged  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Gough,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eodgers, 
with  having  been  guilty  of  a  false, 
scandalous,  audacious,  contemptuous 
libel  of  the  House,  by  publicly  charg- 
ing the  House,  in  the  hearing  of  sev- 
eral members  thereof,  with  injustice 
to  his  father,  Piobert  Baldwin,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  amending  and 
reforming  the  public  highways  and 
roads  for  the  District  of  Newcastle. 
But  three  of  seventeen  members  in 
attendance,  of  a  House  of  twenty, 
voted  against  this  extraordinary  reso- 
lution. A  motion,  declaring  Mr.  Bald- 
win guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  by  suing  out  a  capias  for 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  McDonell,  was  then 
carried.  These  resolutions  having 
been  communicated  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  that  body  immediately  dis- 
missed Mr.  Baldwin  from  its  service 
as  one  of  its  officers,  without  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Taylor  thus  comments  on 
this  remarkable  exhibition  of  power  : 

'  Indeed,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  was 
the  Speaker  of  the  Legishxtive  Council, 
it  almost  justifies  the  impression  that 
the  Upper  Canada  Legislature  was  most 
anxious  to  repress  inquiry,  and  to  intim- 
idate, and  run  to  earth,  any  one  who 
should  venture  to  make  it.  Though  the 
Legislative  Council  abstained  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  it  evidently  concur- 
red with  the  House  of  Assembly  in  treat- 
ing the  question  of  the  ' '  privileges, 
imnuniities,  and  powers"  of  their  respec- 
tive bodies  as  a  sealed  (question,  which 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  open, 
and  as  a  settled  (question  which  even 
the  courts  of  law  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disturb  by  their  intervention,  or  de- 
stroy by  their  judgment.' 

Having  asserted  their  assumed 
rights,  the  Assembly  begged  the  Coun- 
cil to  restore  Mr.  Baldwin  to  his  posi- 
tion as  Master  in  Chancery,  which 
was  immediately  done,  and  thus  the 
matter  ended.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  question  was  carried  befoi'e 
the  courts,  and  the  Houses  remained 
victors. 

From  this  period  to  1817,  changes 
were  made  in  the  formula  adopted  by 
the  Speakers  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  claiming  the  privileges  of 
the  Houses  at  the  opening  of  the  Leg- 
islatures. Mr.  Taylor  suspects,  for 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  these  modifications  were  suggested 
by  the  Imperial  autliorities.  The  re- 
plies too  were  more  guarded  and  the 
premises  were  narrowed.  In  the 
Lower  Province  the  answer  came  to 
be  this  :  '  The  Governor-in-Chief  will 
always  respect  the  just  rights  and 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  Assem- 
bly,' or  '  The  Governor-in-Chief  recog- 
nizesthe  accustomed  and  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Assembly. ' 
In  Upper  Canada,  the  reply  settled 
down  to  '  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
grants,  and  upon  all  occasions  will  re- 
cognise and  allow  their  constitutional 
privileges.' 

These  words,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
vague.  Nothing  was  definite,  the  As- 
sembly now  possessed  privileges  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  leaving  them 
entirely  undefined.  The  change  was 
2 


unpalatable  to  the  Houses,  and  they 
chafed  greatly  at  the  narrowing  effect 
of  the  granting  words,  which  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  broad  and 
extensive  expressions  of  Mr.  Simcoe. 
In  1817,  the  Upper  Canada  House 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  commit  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  as  wide  an 
expression,  as  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  had  approved  of,  and  on  the 
4th  February  of  that  year,  Mr.  Nichol, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Burwell,  moved  : 

'  That  the  Speaker  do  demand  from 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  House  as  amply  as  they 
are  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Great  Britain.' 

And  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. But  this  arrogant  demand 
was  met  by  an  evasive  answer.  The 
Assembly  was  politely  assured  '  that 
their  privileges  should  be  respected,' 
leaving  them  as  before,  undetermined. 
Though  this  form  of  reply,  which  meant 
nothing,  was  preserved  till  1841,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  in  practice 
the  Assembly  either  forgot  or  yielded  up 
the  extensive  immunities  they  claimed. 
They  actually  enjoyed  them  to  as  full 
an  extent  as  if  they  were  inherent, 
and  had  never  been  questioned. 

But  a  change  came.  The  advent  of 
Lord  Sydenham  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  question  now  under, 
discussion.  The  Act  of  1791  did  not 
direct  how  a  Sjieaker  of  tlie  Assembly 
was  to  be  chosen.  Mr.  Simcoe  there- 
fore naturally  adopted  the  forms  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  These 
suggested  that,  before  the  Speaker 
could  be  said  to  be  fully  in  possession 
of  his  powers,  his  election  should  be 
a^jproved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
— this  involved  presentation  to  His 
Excellency,  and  the  prayer  for  privil- 
eges, and  their  grant,  including  the 
im})ortant  one  that  was  subsequently 
challenged  by  Mi\  Baldwin — freedom 
from  arrest.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
this  immunity  had  been  gradually 
withdrawn,  though  not  in  specific 
terms.  A  diluted  form  of  expression 
had  come  into  use  which  meant  any- 
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thing  or  nothing.  In  November,  1827, 
an  incident  occurrod  which  led  up  to 
the  change  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Sydenham  in  1841.  On  the  second 
day  of  that  month  the  Hon.  Louis 
Joseph  Papineau  was  re-elected  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada.  Bitter  personal  differences 
then  existed  between  him  and  the 
Governor-in-Chief,  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  When  Mr.  Papineau,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  usage,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  for  approval,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Council,  by  command 
of  the  Governor,  used  language  which 
to  us  seems  nothing  less  than  shock- 
ing ;  he  said  to  Mr.  Papineau  that 
*  The  claim  made  by  the  Assembly 
was  disallowed,  and  they  were  to  go 
back  and  choose  another  person  for 
their  Speaker. '  This  outrage,  of  which 
English  history  furnishes  but  two  ex- 
amples, one  in  the  Tudor,  the  other  in 
the  Stuart  times,  was  met  in  the  only 
way  possible,  by  the  instant  re-election 
of  Mr.  Papineau.  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
properly  humiliated  and  he  took  the 
only  course  open  to  him  ;  he  prorogued 
the  Legislature  by  proclamation,  re- 
signed, and  returned  to  England.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Kempt, 
who  having  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Papineau  approved  his  election.  These 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, and  the  Assembly  passed  several 
resolutions  which  cleai'ly  proved  that 
the  claim  for  the  '  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  powers  '  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  had  no  solid  foundation. 
Li  Mr.  Taylor's  words,  '  Their  adoption 
has  destroyed  a  fiction  that  apparently 
has  been  firmly  believed  and  fondly 
cherished,  viz  :  that  the  Legislature 
of  Lower  Canada,  like  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  derived  its  privileges  from 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  whereas, 
the  resolutions,  by  implication,  if  not 
actually,  declared  that  it  was  created 
by  a  special  Statute,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  controlled  by  the  obligations 
of  a  modem  law,  and  not  by  forms 
derived   only  from    ancient   custom.' 


This  episode  in  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  Canada  led,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  change  of  procedure  which  took 
place  in  1841.  It  came  now  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  words  of  a  re- 
solution adojjted  by  the  Lower  Canada 
House,  '  the  approval  of  Mr.  Speaker 
by  His  Excellency  was  an  act  of 
courtesy,  and  not  an  obligation  of 
law.' 

Now  we  come  to  the  Statute  re- 
iiniting  the  two  Canadas.  This  is  the 
Imperial  Act  of  3  ct  4  Vic,  c.  35, 
passed  23rd  July,  1840,  which  went 
into  effect  on  the  lOtli  February,  1841. 
By  sec.  33  the  Legislative  Assembly 
is  empowered  to  elect  a  Speaker.  The 
first  House,  under  the  new  Act,  met 
on  14th  January,  1841,  and  after  an 
animated  debate  it  was  determined 
that  the  Speaker  need  not  be  presented 
to  His  Excellency  for  approval,  but  in 
answer  to  the  stereotyped  prayer  for 
'  privileges  '  Lord  Sydenham  replied 
that  '  he  grants,  and  on  all  occasions 
will  recognize  and  allow,  their  consti- 
tutional privileges.'  His  Excellency 
cautiously  avoided  any  explicit  enum- 
eration of  the  privileges  thus  granted, 
and  they  were  left  by  him  still  unde- 
termined. The  matter  remained  in 
this  state  until  '  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1867,'  created  the  Con- 
federacy known  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  in  direct  terms  gave  to  it 
a  Parliament,  and  not  a  Legislature. 
Section  18  provides  that  '  The  privil- 
eges, immunities  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  by  the  members  thereof  respec- 
tively, shall  be  such  as  are  from  time 
to  time  defined  by  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  but,  so  that  the  same 
shall  never  exceed  these  at  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  enjoyed  and  exercised 
by  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  and  by  the  members 
thereof.'  Doubts  having  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  defining  these 
privileges  by  a  Canadian  Act,  the 
clause  was   repealed  by  38  &  39  Vic, 
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.c.  38,  19th  July,  1875,  and  this  one 
was  substituted.  *  The  privileges,  im- 
munities and  powers  to  be  held,  en- 
joyed and  exercised  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
the  members  thereof  respectively, 
shall  be  such  as  are  from  time  to  time 
defined  by  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  but  so  that  any  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  defining  such 
privileges,  immunities  and  powers 
shall  not  confer  any  privileges,  im- 
munities or  powers  exceeding  those  at 
the  passing  of  such  Act,  held,  enjoyed 
and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by 
the  members  thereof.'  What  are  these 
privileges  1  We  can  authoritatively 
answer  the  question  by  referring  to 
the  Lords'  Journal  of  1874  where  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — When  Mr. 
Brand  was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  Her  Majesty's  behalf, 
had  approved  of  the  choice,  Mr. 
Brand  said  :  '  I  submit  myself  with 
all  humility  and  gratitude  to  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  commands,  and  it 
is  now  my  duty  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  lay  claim,  by 
humble  petition  to  Her  Majesty,  to  all 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges,  particularly  to  freedom 
of  speech  in  debate, — to  freedom  from 
arrest  of  their  persons  and  servants  ; 
to  free  access  to  Her  Majesty  when 
occasion  shall  require ;  and  that  the 
most  favourable  construction  should 
be  put  upon  all  their  pi'oceedings,  and 
with  regard  to  myself  I  pray  that  if 
any  eiTor  shall  be  committed  it  may  be 
imputed  to  myself,  and  not  to  Her 
Majesty's  Loyal  Commons.'  Such  are 
the  pi'ivileges  of  the  Senate  and  Com- 
mons of  Canada  at  this  moment. 

We  will  now  enquire  into  those  of 
the  several  Provinces  forming  the  Con- 
federacy. Canadians  of  the  present 
day  will  smile  at  the  following  account 
which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  1818,  and  of  the 


cool  assumption  of  power  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Upper  Canada.  The  battle 
for  civil  rights  had  commenced — the 
war  against  the  Family  Compact  had 
been  inaugurated  ;  the  Tories  of  the 
day  arrogated  to  themselves  all  the 
loyalty  of  the  times.  The  Liberals 
were  stigmatize  1  as  '  Hickory  Yan- 
kees,' 'English  Luddites,'  'Scotch  Rad- 
icals,' '  Irish  Exiles,'  and  they  were 
soon  called  'Rebels.'  These,  in  order  to 
ventilate  their  grievances,  and  force 
from  the  Tories,  who  filled  all  the  posi- 
tions of  power  and  all  the  avenues  to 
them,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  civil 
liberty  which  should  have  been  equally 
divided,  called  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates to  consider  the  state  of  public 
aflTairs.  This  alarming  proposition  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Tories  as  but  one  step 
removed  from  rebellion.  The  Lieut. - 
Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
caught  the  infection,  and  on  opening 
the  Legislature  at  the  then  town  of 
Muddy  York — now  the  beautiful  City 
of  Toronto — said 

'  Should  it  appear  that  a  convention  of 
delegates  cannot  exist  without  danger  to 
the  Constitution,  in  forming  a  law  of 
prevention,  your  dispassionate  wisdom 
will  be  careful  that  it  shall  not  unwarily 
trespass  on  the  sacred  right  of  the  sub- 
ject to  seek  a  redress  of  his  grievances 
by  petition. ' 

This  invitation  to  active  interfer- 
ence bore  the  ridiculous  fruit  of  a  z'eso- 
lution  moved  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vankoughnet, 
in  these  words — 

'  Resolved,  that  no  known  member  of 
the  meeting  of  pei'sons  styling  themselves 
Delegates  from  the  different  districts  of 
this  Province  shall  be  allowed  a  seat 
within  the  bar  of  this  House. ' 

This  monstrous  assumption  of  the 
right  of  expulsion  was  actually  cai^ied 
almost  unanimously — two  members 
only,  Mr.  Secord  and  Mr.  Casey,  vot- 
ing against  it.  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  any  occasion  occurred  for 
acting  upon  it,  but  its  passage  is  a 
curious  revelation  of  the  ideas  of  power 
held  by  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada 
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sixty  years  ago.  At  this  stage  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  Constitutional,  or 
as  it  is  generally  termed  '  Responsible 
Government '  in  Canada.  The  account 
is  too  long  for  reproduction,  and  any 
resumi  would  do  it  an  injustice.  It  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  that  principle.  It  is, 
however,  germane  to  the  enquiry, 
*  Are  Legislatures  Parliaments  ? '  be- 
cause as  Mr.  Simcoe,  in  1792,  without 
authority,  assumed  to  clothe  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  with  the  privileges, 
powers  and  immunities  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  so,  in  1842,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  Governor-General  of 
the  Province  of  Canada,  in  the  face  of 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  given  to 
preceding  Governors  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  established,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
words,  the  system  of  Responsible 
Government  in  this  country.  In  both 
cases  the  gifts  were  in  excess  of  the 
authority  of  the  donors,  but  they  were 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties, though  the  first  was  secured  with 
but  little  remonstrance,  while  the  se- 
cond was  acquired  only  after  a  violent 
and  protracted  struggle.  Mr.  Taylor 
concludes  his  fifth  chapter  in  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  words  : — 

'  Though  separated  by  an  interval  of 
fifty  years,  Governors  Simcoe  and  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  seem  to  have  been  alike 
desirous  of  raising  the  Local  Legislatures 
to  the  highest  rank,  and  to  this  end  to 
clothe  them  with  the  attributes  of  Par- 
liament. Tliose  eminent  men,  witli  the 
intuition  of  statesmen,  apparently  saw, 
though  afar  oft',  to  what  autliority  those 
limited  inquests  would  eventually  grow, 
and  hence  they  did  not  hesitate  by  word 
and  deed  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  tliem 
lay,  whatever  way  best  suited,  to  advance 
and  strengthen  such  growth.  We  are  wit- 
nesses of  what  has  taken  place,  and  if 
we  are  wise  we  shall  contentedly  appre- 
ciate tlie  greater  freedom  our  political 
institutions  have  acquired  and  fuller  con- 
sideration we  have  consecpiently  won. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Gover- 
nor Simcoe  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot  were 
of  the  same  political   school,   and   held 


sympathetic  opinions  of  the  value  to  the 
Empire  of  "  ships,  colonies  and  com- 
merce." They  were  both  Tories.  Both 
were  large-hearted  and  open-handed 
rulers.  They  withheld  nothing  it  was 
in  their  power  to  grant,  and  even  when 
under  the  guidance  of  an  attractive  illu- 
sion, they  professed  to  bestow  what  they 
had  not  the  right  to  give,  the  intention 
betrayed  a  generous  and  far-seeing  pur- 
pose— for  its  aim  was  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  Canadian  people,  and 
not  to  advance  the  private  or  selfish  ends 
of  their  rulers.  Superfine  cynics  say  of 
such  persons  and  of  others  like-minded, 
that  they  belong  to  the  "  Stupid  Party." 
It  would  be  easy  to  exchange  sneer  for 
sneer  and  answer  such  imputations  in 
words  conveniently  chosen  from  the 
vocabulary  of  Scorn.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary ;  for,  were  the  reproach  true,  it 
would  not  change  the  fact  that  Canada  is 
as  much,  and  many  think  more,  indebted 
to  the  party  thus  defamed  than  to  the 
party  of  its  defamers  for  the  most  valu- 
able and  enduring  parts  in  her  system 
of  Constitutional  Government.' 

The  privileges  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  can  now  be  easily  settled. 
The  recent  case  of  Lander's  v.  JFood- 
ivoiih*  throws  much  light  on  the  vexed 
question.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
English  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of 
Beaumont  v.  Barrett  f  that  the  power 
of  punishing  contempts  is  inherent  in 
every  Assembly  possessing  a  supreme 
legislative  authority — whether  tJiey 
are  such  as  tend  indirectly  to  obstruct 
their  proceedings,  or  directly  to  bi-ing 
their  authority  into  contempt.  The 
Houses  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  being 
possessed  of  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority over  that  island  and  its  depen- 
dencies, have  such  power,  and  were 
therefore  justified  in  committing  a 
party  giiilty  of  publishing  certain  li- 
bellous paragraphs,  which  had  been 
resolved  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  to  prison.  The  later  case, 
however,  of  Kielley  v.  Carsonl  dis- 
tinctly overruled  Beaumont  v.  Bar- 
rett.     It   was    there    held   that   the 


*  2  Canada  Supreme  Court  Repcrts,  158. 

♦  1  Moore  r.  C.  Cases,  59. 
:  4  Moore  P.  C.  C.  63. 
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House  of  Assembly  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  does  not  possess,  as  a 
legal  incident,  the  power  of  arrest,  with 
a  view  of  adjudication  on  a  contempt 
committed  out  of  the  House  ;  but  only 
such  powers  as  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  exercise  of  its 
functions  and  duties  as  a  local  legisla- 
ture. And  it  was  further  intimated 
that  the  British  House  of  Commons 
possesses  this  power  only  by  virtue  of 
ancient  usage  and  presumption,  the 
lex  et  consuetudo  ^x(?7ia»ie?i<i.  In 
Fenton  v.  Hampton^  it  was  held  that 
the  lex  et  consuetudo  jxirliainenti  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  and  is  not  conferred  upon  a 
Supreme  Legislative  Assembly  of  a 
Colony  or  Settlement  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  of  England 
into  the  Colony.  No  distinction  in 
this  respect  exists  between  Colonial 
Legislative  Councils  and  Assemblies, 
whose  power  is  derived  by  grant  from 
the  Crown,  or  created  under  the  au- 
thority of  an  Act  of  the  Impei-ial 
Parliament.  In  that  case  the  con- 
tempt consisted  in  refusing  to  appear 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  to 
give  evidence.  In  the  still  more  re- 
cent case  of  Doyle  v.  Falconer  i  it  was 
held  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  island  of  Dominica  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  of  punishing  a  con- 
tempt, though  committed  in  its  pre- 
sence and  by  one  of  its  members. 
Such  authority  does  not  belong  to  a 
Colonial  House  of  Assembly  by  ana- 
logy to  the  lex  et  consuetudo  parlia- 
menti,  which  is  inherent  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  to  a  Court  of  Justice, 
which  is  a  Court  of  Record — ^a  Colo- 
nial House  of  Assembly  having  no 
judicial  functions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  the  authority  of  these 
decisions  the  case  of  McNab  v.  Bid- 


*  11  Moore  P.  C.  C.  347. 

t  Law  Reports,  1  Privy  Council  Cases  in  Appeal, 
■828. 


well  <£•  Baldwin*  would  not  now  be 
considered  as  law.  It  was  there  held 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  call  persons  before  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  ;  and  if 
the  House  adjudged  the  conduct  of 
such  pei'sons,  in  answering  or  refusing 
to  answer  before  a  Select  Committee 
to  be  a  contempt,  it  had  the  right  of 
imprisoning  them. 

As  to  immunity  from  arrest,  it  was 
held  in  Tlie  Queen  v.  Gamble  <£■  Boul- 
ton\  that  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  was  privileged  from  arrest 
in  civil  cases,  and  that  the  period 
for  which  the  privilege  lasted,  was  the 
same  as  in  England  ;  but  this  has 
been  modified  by  local  legislation  for 
section  38  of  chapter  12  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ontario  })rovides,  that 
'  Except  for  any  breach  of  this  Act, 
no  member  of  said  Assembly  (the 
Legislative  Assembly)  shall  be  liable 
to  arrest,  detention,  or  molestation, 
for  any  debt  or  cause  whatever  of  a 
civil  nature  within  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  this  Province,  during  any 
Session  of  the  Legislature,  or  during 
the  twenty  days  preceding,  or  the 
twenty  days  following  such  Session.' 

The  law  may  now  therefore  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus  :  The  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  powers  of  the 
members  of  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  Senate  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  Impe- 
rial Houses  of  Parliament,  and  they 
are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Brand,  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  in  1874,  as  we  have 
already  shewn.  Those  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies  and  Councils  of  the 
several  Provinces  are  coniined  to  the 
right  to  remove  any  person,  whether 
a  member  or  a  stranger,  from  their 
Chamber,  who  is  obstructing  their 
proceedings  ;  but  they  have  no  power 
to  punish  by  imprisonment  for  any 
such  contempt  ;  nor  have  they  the 
power  to  commit  for  disobedience  of 


*  Draper,  Upper  Canada  Reports,  144. 

t  9  Upper  Canada  Queen's  liencli  Reports,  546. 
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a  mandate  to   attend  and  give  evi-  and  ability  exhibited  in  his  treatment 

dence.     The  immunity  from  arrest  is  of  it,  since  we    now    know  precisely 

given  in  Ontario  by  the  Statute  we  what    constitutes  a   Parliament,   and 

have  already  noticed.  what  a  Legislature,   and  their  mem- 

The  subject  is  highly  important,  in-  bers  need  no  longer  be  m  doubt  as 

volving  as  it  does,  the  liberty  of  the  to  the  extent  of  their  privileges,  their 

subject,  and  the  country  is  deeply  in-  immunities,  or  their  powers, 
debted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  industry 


ON  THE  BEACH. 

BY    GOWAN    LEA. 

SO  thick  the  mist  is  hanging  round. 
Vast  ocean  is  not  seen  ; 
But  we  may  hear  her  rolling  wave, 
And  mark  where  she  hath  been. 

The  veil  is  rent ;  a  gleam  of  light ; 

The  forest  lands  appear  ! — 
Again  the  brooding  vapours  dip  ; 

Earth  looks  more  hopeless,  drear. 

As  mist  upon  the  mountain-side ; 

Or  as  the  tidal  flow  ; 
So  Doubt  within  the  human  breast, 

Arising,  falling  low. 

The  pulse  of  Nature,  Life's  heart-throb, 

Lo,  everywhere  we  hail  ! 
Not  more  upon  the  heaving  sea. 

Than  in  the  soul's  deep  vale. 


Peak's  Island, 
August,  1879, 
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BY    GENERAL    IIEWSON,    C.E.,    TORONTO. 


THE  '  Thirteen  Colonies '  of  North 
America  possessed  little  or  no 
original  force  of  unity.  Strung  out  in 
a  thin  line  along  the  vast  extent  of 
coast  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Florida,  if  they  hud  been  given  inde- 
pendence freely  and  separately,  they 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  failed  to 
find  any  internal  ground  for  confeder- 
ation. The  union  which  arose  between 
them  was  a  product  of  common  danger. 
Their  subsequent  consolidation  into  a 
nationality  followed  from  the  impetus 
of  that  force  after  it  had  ceased  to 
operate,  on  the  declaration  of  peace. 
If  the  passions  of  the  American  revo- 
lution had  been  allowed  to  pass  away 
previously,  that  consolidation  would 
probably  have  been  found  impossible, 
because  of  the  difierences  of  habits  and 
sympathies  between  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  and  the  Southern  caval- 
iers. But  a  controlling  element  pre- 
sented itself  to  give  their  union  of  a 
convenience  already  satisfied,  perman- 
ence. From  the  day  at  which  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  had  expanded  in 
thought  and  feeling  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  common  inheritance  which  ex- 
tended in  their  rear,  they  felt  the  in- 
stinct of  a  common  destiny,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  national  life,  in  a  senae  of 
Empire — in  such  a  fraternity  of  ambi- 


■'  Reports  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  By 
Sandkord  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Ot- 
tawa, 1879. 

Notes  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  By 
General  XI.  Butt  IIkwson,  formtrly  Originator  and 
Promoter  of  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  ; 
Chief  E;nj,'inecr  (under  Conunission  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi)  on  the  Memphis  and  Chailtston  Kail- 
road  ;  Chief  Enijineir  of  the  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad  ;  <,'hief  Eng-ineer  of  the  Arkansa-s  .Midland 
Railroad  ;  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Mississippi, 
Ouachita  and  Red  River  Railvoa<l,  &c.,  ic.,  &c. 


tion  as  that  which  found  voice  in  the 
exclamation : 

'  No  pent-up  Utica  confines  our  powers  ; 
But  the  whole  boundless  Continent  is  ours  ! ' 

The  Provinces  of  this  Dominion 
have  not  been  moved  towards  each 
other  by  lasting  forces  of  internal  at- 
traction. Having  a  seaboard  nearer 
home,  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  not 
bound  by  any  original  reciprocity  of 
convenience  to  the  fishers  and  shippers 
of  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edwanl, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Maritime  Provin- 
ces are  drawn  by  their  interests  less 
powerfully  towards  the  carrying  trade 
of  this  poor  Dominion  than  they  are 
towards  the  Transatlantic  and  th  e  coast- 
ing traffic  of  the  great  and  rich  Union 
across  the  border.  Outside  the  area 
of  country  whose  material  interests 
follow  for  six  montlis  of  the  year  the 
line  of  navigation  and  the  line  of  rail- 
way discharging  at  Montreal  upon 
ships  of  the  sea,  there  does  not  exist 
to-day  a  fixed  ground  of  reason  to  sus- 
tain, after  the  British  sympathies  of 
the  people  shall  have  cooled,  the  pre- 
sent promise  of  Canadian  nationality. 

"  Commerce  is  King."  Acts  of  Par- 
liament creating  embryo  nations  ope- 
rate in  new  societies  subject  to  his 
veto.  They  become  sooner  or  later  a 
dead-letter  unless  they  shall  have  re- 
ceived from  him  previously  the  quick- 
ening of  material  life.  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  spoke  thoughtfully  when  he 
said  that  the  forces  of  ultimate  j)repon- 
derance  which  act  with  political  effect 
in  this  Dominion  of  'o //(n/,  favour  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  In- 
stead of  hiding  our  heads,  as  the  os- 
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ti'ich  hides  his,  from  the  pursuit  of 
that  unwelcome  conclusion,  we  are 
told  by  the  practical  instinct  of  this 
population  of  arcl)itects  of  their  own 
fortunes,  to  look  the  conclusion  in  the 
face  with  the  manful  determination 
that  it  shall  be  reversed  !  For  that 
reversal  the  country  relies  on  the  Pa- 
■cific  Railway.  The  iVor/'nce-ci-eators 
look  to  the  iV«</o?i! -creators  to  carry 
out  that  great  enterprise  so  as  to  il- 
luminate with  fixed  life  the  black  let- 
ter of  the  latter's  work,  so  as  to  set 
this  embryo  Dominion  going  through- 
out its  several  parts,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  that  is  within  it  of  the 
elements  of  vitality.  The  Pacific 
Railway  may  be  used  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  popular  expectation  if  it 
be  carried  out  with  breadth  and  cour- 
age. It  can  certainly  be  so  located  as  to 
make  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia the  factors  and  carriers ;  Quebec 
and  Ontario  the  bankers  and  manu- 
facturers, of  the  millions  of  agricul- 
turists who  may  be  ])lanted  on  the 
rich  lands  of  the  North- West,  to  sup- 
ply to  these  scattered  Provinces,  as 
the  millions  of  agriculturists  who  have 
been  planted  on  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  have  supplied  to 
the  scattered  communities  along  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  a  cen- 
tripetal attraction  of  ample  grasp  to 
bind  around  a  common  core  all  the 
outlying  parts  of  a  great  American 
empire. 

The  location  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic has  been  made  in  disregard  of  its 
power  to  '  fasten  life  in  '  the  Domin- 
ion. Delivering  the  business  of  the 
North-West  so  far  in  the  interior  as 
the  neutral  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
it  gives  that  business  over  at  the  first 
opportunity  on  its  transit,  to  foreign 
rivalry.  It  ignores,  thus,  the  National 
Policy  which  would  have  taken  pains 
to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ample  capital  and  dash- 
ing enterprise  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  between  the  carrying 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Ontario   and  Quebec,  and  a  vast  do- 


mestic market  of  supply  and  demand 
whose  exclusive  possession  would  give 
so  much  ground  of  permanence  to  our 
political  union.  Further  :  the  location 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  has  been  made 
to  rest  on  a  system  of  eastern  connec- 
tions which  give  the  winter  commerce 
of  the  country  to  a  port  of  the  United 
States.  If  only  because  of  its  political 
complexion,  that  fact  is  highly  objec- 
tionable even  where  it  is  unavoidable  ; 
l)ut  where  it  may  be  avoided  with  ac- 
tual economy,  it  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  country.  Now  the 
location  of  what  ought  to  be  the  na- 
tional highway,  not  only  gives  the 
commerce  of  our  future  to  Portland 
for  the  time,  but  that  highway  being 
the  arterial  outlet  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  future,  the  giving  noii:  es- 
tablishes that  subordination  of  Cana- 
dian independence  for  ever.  It  sup- 
presses thus,  and  as  the  pamphlet, 
'  Notes  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way,' shows,  does  so  in  wantonness,  a 
vast  development  of  reciprocal  inter- 
ests available  in  the  hands  of  states- 
manship for  bringing  into  play  the 
powerful  attraction  which  may  be  set 
into  operation,  with  the  effect  of  bind- 
ins  together  around  the  North- Wes- 
tern  core,  the  inland  and  the  outlying 
Provinces  of  what  is  little  other  than 
a  union  of  black-letter. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way has  been  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ottawa  in  a  narrow  spirit. 
The  pamphlet,  '  Notes  on  the  Pacific 
Railway,'  says  : 

'  One  Ministry  felt  free  to  yield  to  local 
pressure  in  restricting  the  route  of  the 
road  through  the  Province  of  Ontario  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Nipissing.  .  .  . 
Again,  the  road,  designed  though  it  is 
to  connect  the  two  oceans  and  to  dis- 
charge '  Asiatic  commerce  '  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  has  been  made  to  '  begin  in 
the  woods  ! '  Its  ultimate  connection 
with  tide-water  was,  it  is  true,  provided 
for  at  tlie  same  time  by  an  '  Order  in 
Council,'  one  declaring  that  connection 
to  lie  over  two  sides  of  a  triangle  whose 
base  is  perfectly  available  for  making  the 
connection  in  about  half  the  mileage  of 
the  sides  !     The  general  purpose  of  the 
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milway  was  compromised  for  some  local 
consideration  in  order  to  build  a  branch 
whose  only  supposable  uses  had  been  al- 
ready discharged  elsewhere  ;  and  was 
again  compromised  when  the  influence 
of  local  interests  was  allowed  to  deter- 
mine tlie  site  of  a  river-cn  ssing  ! 

'  Some  struggling  settlements  exist  on 
the  northern  border  of  Georgian  Bay. 
Others  battle  on  to  crops  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  These  insigni- 
ficant facts  have  been,  seemingly,  al- 
lowed to  fix  one  part  of  this  great  line  of 
inter-oceanic  commerce  !  A  few  d(«en 
of  town-lot  speculators  had  cast  their 
fortunes  at  a  port  of  Lake  Superior  ; 
and  made  good  their  determination  to 
control  the  route  of  this  vast  undertak- 
ing in  order  to  give  value,  by  a  short 
branch,  to  their  '  hmding  ! ' 

'  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  people  in 
Manitoba  constitute  an  infiuence  which 
has  been  permitted  to  deteimine  a  vital 
point — the  general  question  of  route — 
in  the  desi;^n  of  a  great  i>roject  whose 
capabilities  go  to  the  creation  of  an  em- 
pire !  Ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
southern  part  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  southern  mainland  of  British  Colum- 
bia, represent  anotlier  consideration 
dominating  the  grand  practicabilities  of 
that  creative  enterprise — committing  it 
to  an  extravagant  project  of  marine  fer- 
riage, or  placing  its  existence  as  an 
agency  of  British  commerce,  subject  to 
the  foreign  guns  of  San  Juan.  All  this 
dragging-df)wn  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
below  its  proper  level  being,  it  may  be 
feared,  unavoidable  so  long  as  its  execu- 
tion is  left  in  Colonial  hands,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Imperial  Antliorities  in 
that  execution  is  a  very  necessity  of 
things  if  it  is  to  be  held  on  the  high 
ground  of  Imperial  interests. 

'  The  surveyed  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  open  to  objection  on  grounds 
which  may  be  glanced  at  in  the  following 
summary  : — 

'  That  from  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa  to 
Manitoba — about  900  miles — it  traverses 
a  country  which  contains  but  insignifi- 
cent  areas  fit  for  cultivation,  a  C(juntry 
whose  rocky  and  broken  surfaces  involve 
lines  needlessly  unfavourable  and  works 
needlessly  heavy  ; 

'That  it  is  exposed  for  150  miles  to 
seizure  in  the  event  of  war,  by  parties 
from  American  ships  dominatnig  Lake 
Superior  ;  and  that  it  is  again  exposed 
to  seizure  by  troops  penetrating  from 


the  l)oundary  of  the  United  States  into 
Manitoba  from  two  days'  march  to  four, 
at  any  point  of  the  track  for  a  length  of 
400  miles  ; 

'  That  for  200  miles"  west  of  Selkirk  it 
runs  through  a  district  in  which  facilities 
of  settlement  exist  already,  in  the  navi- 
gation of  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and 
Winnipegosis  ; 

'  That  of  the  800  miles  between  Win- 
nipegosis and  the  mountains,  500  miles 
go  through  a  region  unsuited  to  agricul- 
tural settlement  ; 

'  That  the  pass  selected  for  the  crossing 
the  Rockies  is  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
Peace  Biver,  and  probably  one-third 
higher  than  any*  that  is  likely  to  be 
found  necessary  in  crossing  from  Peace 
Piver  by  way  of  the  central  plateau  into 
the  shjpes  of  the  Pacific' 

The  people  of  Canada  must  be 
supposed  not  to  have  intended  that 
the  Pacific  Railway  should  be  subor- 
dinated to  local  or  sectional  interests. 
They  may  be  regai-ded  as  submitting 
to  its  burdens,  not  to  please  Manitoba, 
not  to  please  British  Columbia,  not  to 
give  value  to  lots  at  Kamanistiquia  or 
at  Prince  Ai-thur's  Landing  ;  but  to 
consolidate  and  to  develop  their  poli- 
tical unity,  and  to  place  its  mainte- 
nance under  the  safe-guard  of  a  great 
line  of  defence.  Scattered  settlers  ex- 
tending in  a  thin  front  along  the 
frontier  of  a  great  nation,  and  receiv- 
ing at  all  points  of  1,500  miles  of  that 
front  the  pressure  of  that  nation's 
expanding  population,  the  practical 
intelligence  of  the  Canadian  people 
sees  that  their  control  of  their  own 
political  destiny  demands  that  they 
shall  have,  not  only  a  frontier,  but 
also  an  interior  ;  not  only  a  front,  but 
also  a  rear.  '  Notes  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway '  suggests,  for  the 
National  line,  a  route  which  pi-omises 
to  meet  these  necessities,  and  to  give 
the  political  union  of  the  country  the 
fullest  obtainable  base  in  reciprocating 
interests.     It  says  : — 

'  A  prima  facie  case  presenting  itself 

*  This  rests  on  speculation  as  to  the  continental 
summit  of  a  route  up  the  Omineca  and,  passing^  the 
Fraser-SVceena  "divide,"  descending  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  Sabine  and  Skeena. 
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thus  in  support  of  this  conchision,  the 
Peace  River  Pass  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  extraordinary  richness  and 
adaptation  to  settlement  of  tlie  Peace 
River  country,  seems  to  determine  one 
point  on  the  true  route  for  the  Cana<Uan 
Pacific  Railwiiy. 

'  Portland  cannot  l)e  accei^ted  forever 
as  the  winter  outlet  of  Cauada.  If  de- 
pendence on  a  forei'jn  power  in  that  case 
is  to  be  stopped  at  all,  the  stoppage  must 
govern  the  location  in  reference  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  of  the  great  arterial  line 
of  this  nursling  Empire.  Halifax,  or 
St.  Jn];n,  or  both,  offering  an  escape 
from  holding  the  trans-continental  com- 
merce of  Canada  subject  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Unit.d  States,  the  sum- 
mer port  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  should 
be  selected  in  reference  to  these  har- 
bours as  its  winter  ports.  At  or  near 
Quebec  is  the  lowest  point  at  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  can  be  regarded  bridge- 
able.  About  40  miles  farther  than  Mon- 
treal, on  a  straight  line,  from  Peace 
River  Pass,  it  is  now  nearer  by  railway 
than  Montreal  to  Halifax  by  from  150  to 
170  miles.  Saving  ultimately  a  railway 
transportation  of  over  90  miles  to  St. 
John,  and  over  330  miles  to  Halifax,  the 
true  point  for  discharge  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  upon  summer-tide-water  would 
seem,  on  these  grounds,  to  be  Quebec. 

'  If  Quebec  be  accepted  as  a  fixed  paint 
in  the  East,  and  the  Peace  River  Pass 
as  a  fixed  point  in  the  West,  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  intermediate  route.  To 
follow  the  line  now  contemplated  by  way 
of  Montreal,  iSiijissing,  Selkirk,  etc., 
would  involve  an  unnecessary  length  of 
track,  which  would  aggregate  a  total 
excess,  between  tide-water  and  tide- 
water, of  probably  not  less  than  240 
miles.  With  even  six  trains  each  way 
per  day,  the  working-expenses  over  tliat 
distance  would  cost  a  million  of  dollars 
per  annum.  It  is  needless  to  add  to 
that  reason,  if  Quebec  be  accepted  as 
the  summer  port,  other  proof  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  route  which  has  been 
surveyed  shcjidd  not  have  been  con- 
sidered until  a  thorough  investigation 
had  been  made  of  the  direct  route. 

'  The  straight  line  between  Quebec 
and  Hudson's  Hope  cannot  be  followed 
otherwise  than  geneially.  Special  con- 
siderations demand  modification  in  that 
basis  of  experimental  examinations. 
What  these  are  can  lie  determined  but 
by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  access 
to  official  reports  and  maps  of  the  coun- 


try to  be  traversed.  A  few  may  be 
suggested  here,  at  a  venture  by  WMy 
of  illustration.  The  broken  covnitry 
back  of  Queb(;c  demands,  prol'ably,  that 
the  route  be  thrown  as  soon  as  may  l)e 
into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice. 
Passing  out  of  that  into  the  rainshed  of 
Hudson  Bay — at  a  maximum  elevation 
of,  perhaps,  1,400  feet — it  should  be 
directed  upon  the  Abbittibi  and  the 
Moose  with  a  view  to  connection  with- 
out any  considerable  increase  in  length 
of  track,  witli  navigation  by  ships  or 
steamers  from  Hudson  Bay.  Proceed- 
ing, tapping  on  its  way  the  Albany 
River,  the  Weemisk  River,  the  Was- 
tickwa  River,  etc.,  it  would  tap  the  na- 
vigation of  Lake  Winnipeg  from  the 
south,  and  of  Nelson  River  from  the 
north,  at  Juck  River — crossing  the  latter 
at,  say  where  it  is  said  to  be  but  200 
yards  wide,  Norway  House. 

'  Continuing  westwardly  from  Norway 
House,  the  deviations  from  the  straight 
line  suggested  by  great  special  considera- 
tions would  take  the  railway  to,  suppose 
Big  Bend,  so  as  to  tap  the  navigatimi  of 
the  Saskatchewan  above  the  Grand 
Rapid.  Proceeding  into  the  valley  of 
the  River  Luc  la  Eonge,  it  would  go  on 
to  tap  the  Beaver  River  and  the  Atha- 
basca ;  and  tapping  the  Peace  River 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sm  kej',  might 
continue  thence  to  Hudson's  Hope  as  it 
entered  Peace  River  Pass. 

'The  line  sketched  out  here  is  sketched 
as  but  a  basis  of  experimental  work  sub- 
ject to  modification,  or,  as  facts  may 
demand,  rejection.  It  may  prove,  on 
investigation,  to  be  unsuited  totally.  It 
involves  some  assumptions  which  do  not 
rest  on  a  sufficient  breadth  of  informa- 
tion, and  other  assumptions  that  are 
little  better  as  a  ground  for  grave  deci- 
sion, than  conjecture.  But  Peace  River 
Pass  being  once  accepted  as  a  point  on 
the  loute  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
Quebec  as  its  point  of  discharge  upon 
summer-tide- water,  the  circuit  by  way  of 
Lake  Nippissing,  Lake  Superior,  and 
Manitoba,  involvt-s  so  great  an  excess 
of  length  that  it  ought  to  be  held  inad- 
missible until  all  facts,  physical  and  agri- 
cultural, shall  have  lieen  first  brought 
out  in  reference  to  the  line  from  Quebec 
by  way  of  Norway  House.' 

In  giving  local  application  to  the 
line  indicated  thus  on  general  con- 
siderations, the  pamphlet  says  : 
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'  What  interest  has  New  Brunswick  in 
a  railway  discharging  Canailian  freights 
for  Europe  at  Portland  ?  Quebec  made 
the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  290  miles  of 
railway  (7  miles  shorter  than  the  line 
connecting  Montreal  with  Portland), 
would  give  the  shipping  interests  of  that 
Province  the  opportunity  of  competing 
for  the  winter  freights  of  half  a  Contin- 
ent, at  St.  John. 

'  What  interest  has  Nova  Scutia  in  a 
railway  discharging  Canadian  freights 
for  Europe  at  Portland  t  Quebec  made 
the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway  on 
summer-tide-water,  a  chord-line  across 
the  bow-line  of  the  Intercolonial  will 
spring  into  existence,  reducing  the  dis- 
tance to  Halifax  to  510  miles  ;  and  thus 
will  the  establishment  of  the  terminus 
at  Quebec  give  the  shipping  interests  of 
Nova  (Scotia,  subject  to  the  drawback  of 
transportation  over  220  miles  of  rail- 
way, the  great  advantage  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  in  competition  with 
St.  John  for  the  winter-freights  of  the 
British  North  American  Empii-e  of  the 
future,  at  Halifax.' 

The  Canadian  Pacific  discharging 
at  Quebec,  direct  lines  would  follow 
under  the  necessity  of  things  from 
Quebec  to  St.  John  and  to  Halifax. 
A  trunk  involving  no  considerable 
addition  to  the  length  of  mil  to  either 
port,  would  apply  for  about  170  miles 
out  of  Quebec — to  a  connection  with 
the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada 
Railway  at  Houlton.  Following  the 
Houlton  branch  of  that  line  to  De- 
bec  junction,  it  would  fork  there,  ex- 
tending on  the  one  hand,  in  about  160 
miles,  to  Painsec  junction  on  the  In- 
tercolonial ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
about  120  miles,  to  St.  John.  This 
would  give  Quebec  one  outlet  on  the 
Atlantic  at  the  cost  of  transportation 
over  290  miles,  to  St.  John  ;  and  an- 
other offering  more  favoural>le  con- 
ditions in  reference  to  European  com- 
merce, at  the  cost  of  transportation 
over  510  miles,  to  Halifax.  But  fur- 
ther advantages  of  the  proposed 
change  of  location  are  pointed  out  in 
the  pamphlet  thus  : 

'  Five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  railway 
running  up  the  St.   Maurice  and  down 


to  the  Moose,  would  tap  Hudson  Bay. 
That  line  once  ready  to  discharge  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  the  trea- 
sures awaiting  to  be  claimed  by  enter- 
prise on  and  around  that  great  sea,  it 
would  quicken  the  latent  energies  of  the 
French  Canadian  population  by  direct- 
ing a  powerful  stream  of  industrial 
blood  into  its  heart.  The  timber,  the 
soil,  the  minerals,  the  fisheries — with 
their  whales  and  their  seals  and  their 
salmon  and  their  caplin  and  their  cod — 
thrown  r>pen  by  that  line  even  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  would  fix  the  Canadian  Pacific 
firmly  in  tlie  local  interests  of  Quebec 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  by  placing 
new  openings  for  industry  and  wealth  at 
the  service  of  their  lumbermen,  their 
farmers,  their  miners,  their  sailors,  their 
ship-carpenters,  their  merchants,  their 
capitalists. 

'  On  neither  the  route  adopted,  nor 
on  the  route  proposed  in  the  following 
pages,  does  the  Pacific  Railway  obtain  a 
broad  basis  in  the  special  interests  of 
Ontario.  While  meeting  that  expedien- 
cy, a  further  development  of  the  Impe- 
rial and  of  the  National  character  of  the 
enterprise  may  be  obtained  in  the  case 
of  the  line  proposed  in  this  pamphlet  by 
constructing  from  its  crossing  of  the 
Moose,  a  branch-line  of  350  miles  up 
the  Abittibbi  and  down  the  Montreal 
River  to  a  junction  with  two  lines  con- 
verging on  a  point  cast  of  Lake  2'  ipis- 
sing — one  of  these  lines  progressing  now 
by  way  of  Ottawa  from  Montreal,  the 
other  progressing  now  from  Toronto. 
The  point  of  junction  of  that  Pacific 
Railway  branch  with  these  two  lines 
from  the  south  being  retired  some  eighty 
miles  inland  from  the  Georgian  Bay,  and 
in  a  country  highly  defensible,  this  ex- 
pedient would  supply  an  interior  line  of 
communication  in  direct  connection  with 
a  base  upon  Hudson  Bay  ;  and  while 
giving  about  700  miles  of  Railway  to 
local  development  in  Ontario,  would  give 
that  Province  at  its  gi'eat  railway-cen- 
tre, a  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Montreal  would  continue  to  enjoy  the 
present — its  canals,  its  lakes,  its  Grand 
Trunks — and  being  provided,  like  To- 
ronto, with  one  terminus  of  the  Pacific 
Railway,  would  be  asked  by  the  proposed 
change  of  route  but  to  divide  the  future, 
in  a  highly  expedient  distribution  of  tiie 
industrial  and  conuuercial  vitality  of  the 
country,  with  that  centre  of  French  Ca- 
nadian lift%  'the  Ancient  Caftital.' 
***** 
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'  The  political  policy  which  England 
has  placed  on  trial  in  the  creation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  involves  a  great 
British  interest.  In  the  fore-front  of 
that  policy  lies  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Based  on  Halifax,  its  sum- 
mer-outlet at  the  fortress  of  Quebec — on 
the  defensible  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence— and  opening  up  communication 
from  the  rear  with  Europe  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  perhaps  by  way  of 
Mackenzie  River,  it  supplies  a  line  of 
transportation  tliree  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  frontier,  for  maintaining  the  de- 
fence of  British  interests  on  the  great 
lakes  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Giving  to  English  commerce  and  enter- 
prise the  vast  wealth  of  land  and  water 
within  the  basin  of  a  great  inland  sea  ; 
grasping  the  fisheries  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  for  a  hardy  population  south  of 
them  ;  opening,  probably,  a  direct  route 
by  way  of  that  ocean  between  England 
and  the  boundless  wheat-regicn  drained 
by  the  Mackenzie  ;  and  planting  British 
power  in  a  position  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  from  which  it  can  overshadow 
rivalry  in  the  suiTounding  waters,  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  Imperial  policy  in  the  creation  of 
this  Dominion,  as  an  essential  base  of 
its  development,  the  very  spinal  column 
of  another  North  American  Empire  ! 
The  route  suggested  above  places  that 
great  enterprise  fairly  within  the  objects 
of  British  statesmanship  ;  and  raising  it 
out  of  the  Colonial  into  the  Imperial, 
makes  it  a  legitimate  subject  for  Impe- 
rial support.' 

The  mistake  that  has  been  made  in 
the  location  of  tlie  Pacific  Railway  is 
vital.  That  a  mistake  Juts  been  made 
is  a  conclusion  which,  after  seven 
years  of  '  explorations'  in  that  part  of 
British  Columbia  which  has  been 
described  as  a  '  sea  of  mountains,' 
begins  to  take  form  in  the  public  mind. 
And  now  that  the  world  is  about  to 
conclude  that  it  is  cheaper  to  carry 
inter-oceanic  fi'eights  over  an  eleva- 
tion of  1800  feet  than  over  an  eleva- 
tion of  3700,  that  a  railway  through 
the  rich  soils  of  the  Peace  is  more 
likely  to  obtain  freights  and  promote 
settlement  than  one  through  the 
northern  limits  of  the  great  American 
■desert,  the  said  world  settles  down  to 


the  belief  that  the  proper  crossing  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  that  of  Peace 
River  Pass  !  But  it  has  no  sooner 
sat  down  to  consider  that  conclusion, 
than  it  has  become  startled  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  map  that,  of  all  parts 
of  British  Columbia,  the  part  north 
of  '  the  sea  of  mountains,'  the  pai-t 
offering  the  strongest  presumptions, 
])rima  facie,  of  the  best  extension  to 
tide-water  of  the  Pacific,  is  '  unex- 
plored ! ' 

'  Explorations '  are  in  progress  at 
last  for  testing  the  route  by  Peace 
River  Pass.  But  they  have  been  be- 
gun in  adherence  to  the  blunder  of 
the  present  location  through  Manitoba ; 
and  promise,  therefore,  to  prove,  as  all 
the  previous  explorations  have  proved 
in  fact,  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  A  glance  at  the  '  Report  on 
the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  by  Sand- 
ford  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  Engineer-in- 
Chief,  Ottawa,  1879,' shows  strikingly 
that,  including  all  the  contributions  to 
the  subject  by  travellers,  seven  years 
of  Pacific  Railway  explorations,  at  a 
cost  of  four  millions,  have  left  us  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  North- 
West.  Even  a  breadth  of  tinting 
which  the  actual  range  of  the  informa- 
tion does  not  justify,  fails  to  disturb 
the  conclusion  from  the  laborious 
studies  embodied  by  Mr.  Ridout  on  the 
map  which  accompanies  Mr.  Fleming's 
last  report,  that  we  know  to-day  but 
little  of  the  North-West — know  no- 
thing of  it  in  the  way  proper  for  pre- 
senting to  men  of  sense  so  gr'ave  a  pro- 
position as  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  in  consideration  of  a 
grant  of  lands  along  the  line. 

'Notes  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway'  advises  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  explorations  be  stopped.  It  is 
certainly  high  time  to  consider  the  ad- 
vice when  that  system  can  be  studied 
under  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
nothing  to  show — certainly  nothing  of 
any  value — to  the  country  for  so  vast 
an  expenditure  as  four  millions.  The 
'  Notes  '  says  : 
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'  The  general  considerations  whicli 
suggest  the  rovite  by  Norway  House  bring 
in  question  the  antecedent  proceedings. 
That  four  millions  of  doUars — nearly 
$2,000  per  mile  of  railway — have  been 
expended  on  surveys  which  have  steadily 
ignored  what  seems,  on  privia  facie  evi- 
dence, to  be  the  true  line  until  the  con- 
trary shall  have  been  established,  is  a 
fact  so  grave  as  to  set  men  thinking  ra- 
dically. But,  is  the  mode  of  exploration 
pursued  the  best — the  most  economical, 
the  broadest  l  Colonel  Dennis,  the  Ca- 
nadian Surveyor- General,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  answered  that  question  in 
his  adoption  of  the  survey-system  under 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  makes  the  work  of  exploration 
subscrre  the  ^lses  of  settlement-  It  is 
proposed  here  that  that  system  shall  be 
extended  to  the  region  traversed  by  the 
route  suggested  above  for  the  Pacific 
Railway,  so  that  the  moneys  spent  on  the 
latter  service  in  future  shall  accomplish 
a  permanent  result  by  establishing  in 
the  field,  in  the  note-book,  and  on  the 
map,  a  fixed  guide  for  the  sale  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  Lands.  If  the 
four  millions  of  dollars  expended  up  to 
this  time  on  Pacific  Railway  surveys 
where  facts  may— in  all  likelihood  xvill — 
prove  these  expenditures  to  be  mere 
waste  of  money,  had  l^een  expended  on 
section-line  surveys  after  the  American 
system  adopted  by  Colonel  Dennis  in 
Manitoba,  Canada  would  be  in  possession 
to-day  of  an  immense  breadth  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  topographical  and  agri- 
cultural facts  nf  her  great  North- West. 
And  these  surveys  embodied  in  such  a 
map  as  the  Surveyor-General's  map  of 
Manitoba,  the  determination  of  the  best 
route  for  the  Pacific  Railway  could  be 
made  by  running  across  the  continent 
fiveor  six  thousand  milesof  experimental 
lines  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.'* 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  seems  to  feel 
the  insutficiency  of  the  present  mode 
of  '  exploration.'  He  says  in  the  Re- 
port under  consideration  in  this  article : 


*  This  assumes,  under  the  light  of  extensive  prac- 
tical experience,  a  rate  for  these  engineering  sur- 
veys of  from  .^25  to  ^30  per  mile.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
way lines  have,  it  is  true,  cost  SG4  i)er  mile;  but 
lines  much  more  elaborate  than  they — those  of  Col. 
Dennis's  '  blocl<'-surveys  in  Manitcjba  anil  the  North- 
West — have  cost  much  le.-^s  $37  jier  mile.  What 
are  called  '  Standard  '  lines  of  the  section-surveys  of 
the  United  States  are  run  out  at  a  cost  varvinjj'-frum 
$10  to  510  per  mile. 


'  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  all 
known  information  respecting  the  coun- 
try within  the  limits  of  the  Praii'ie  Re- 
gion. To  make  it  ea.sy  of  reference,  the 
whole  region  has  been  subdivided  into 
blocks,  bounded  by  each  sejjarate  parallel 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  1  have  placed 
side  by  side  the  descriptions  of  scientific 
travellers,  and  all  statements  made  on 
reliable  authority  which  are  available. 
Thus  all  facts  collected  have  been  sys- 
tematically arranged,  and  the  result  is 
set  forth  in  the  appendix.  A  map  has 
also  been  prepared  on  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  indicate  generally  the 
character  of  the  soil,  separating  that  of 
more  or  less  value  from  tracts  which  are 
comparatively  worthless. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  much  yet  remains 
to  be  discovered  respecting  large  areas, 
and  it  is  this  information  which  I  sug- 
gest sh<;uld  lie  obtained  in  the  coming 
season  by  careful  explorations  of  the  sec- 
tions where  our  knowledge  is  deficient. 
This  or  some  other  similar  method  of  sys- 
tematically arranging  the  facts  as  they 
are  collected,  can  alone  give  mode- 
rately correct  ideas  of  a  couutr}'  so  vast 
in  its  dimensions.  Some  misconception, 
I  fear,  has  already  arisen  respecting  the 
character  of  portions  of  the  Territory. 
Large  tracts  have  been  declared  worth- 
less on  very  slender  data,  and  equally 
extensive  areas  have  been  pronounced 
to  be  of  the  greatest  fertility  on  insufli- 
cient  grounds. 

'  The  course  I  suggest  will  dispel  all 
erroneous  opinions.  Moreover,  correct 
information  is  indispensable  to  enable 
us  to  mature  a  scheme  of  colonization 
railways  for  the  ultimate  development 
of  everj'  considerable  tract  of  cultivable 
and  habitable  land.' 

This  reference  of  Mr.  Fleming  to 
the  necessity  of  more  '  explorations  ' 
glances  outside  his  own  system.  It 
speaks  of  'some  other  or  similar  method 
of  systematically  arranging  the  facts 
as  they  are  collected,'  so  as  to  '  give  a 
mocleratebj  correct  idea  of  a  country 
so  vast  in  its  dimensions.'  The  'Notes' 
points  out  clearly  what  that  '  some 
other'  method  ought  to  be — what  it 
should  have  been  at  the  outset ;  and 
what  it  must  be  ultimately  if  the  Pa- 
cific Railway  is  to  be  located  know- 
ingly, or  the  lands  along  its  route  to 
be   oflPered  as  a  basis  for  its  construe- 
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tion  in  a  way  likely  to  be  considered 
seriously  by  men  of  business.  Speak- 
ing .after  the  fact  of  seven  years  of 
'  exploration,'  and  in  full  view  of  their 
results,  it  says  : — 

'  A   mistake   has   been   made    in  the 
mode   of   exploration.     An   investment 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  ought  not 
to  be    predicated   on  anything  short  of 
full  knowledge.      The  present  system  of 
investigation    may   stumble   on  a   good 
line  ;  but  it  fails  to  supply  evidence  that 
there  may  not  be  found  even  ten  miles 
on  either  side  of  that  line,  one  better  by 
many  millions  of  dollars.     The  explora- 
tion  ought    to  proceed    on   a    plan  of 
breadth,  one  serving  to  show  not  only  a 
good   line,   but  the   best   line.      Besides 
this  reason  for  stopping  at  once  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  proceedings,   there  exists 
the  further  reason  that,  while  that  mode 
■!fas/cs— and  has  carried  the  waste  already 
t )  millions — all  outlays,  save  those  on  the 
liae  ultimately  adopted,  the  method  jiro- 
posed   in    the   following   jiages    applies 
almost  all  its  outlays  to  a  work  of  per- 
manence which   is  a   very   necessity    of 
settlement.   With  such  a  map  as  Colonel 
Dennis's  map  of  Manitoba,  1  can  affirm 
on  the  authority  of   many  years  of   per- 
sonal experience  in   the   determination 
of   rail  way -r^mtes  through  regions  new 
and  thinly  settled,  that  the  question  of 
the  route  across  the  Continent  may,  in 
the  first  place,  be  simplified  in  the  office 
by  the  projection  of  several  lines  on  the 
map  on  a  basis  of  specific  knowledge.   A 
personal   examination  of   half   a   dozen 
points  —  known    to    Engineers   in    the 
United  States  as  '  ruling  points' — on  the 
lines  laid  down  thus,  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  rejection  of   the  more  inipromising 
of  those   projected     routes.      The   few 
whise  relative  merits  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  this  reconnoisance    may  then 
be  subjected  to  instrumentation.     That 
experimental  survey  maj'  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Canada  Pacific  at  a  special  cost 
which  ought  not  to  exceed  .f  150, 000 — 
a  cost  sufficient  in  conjunction  with  the 
permanent  work  of  the  settlement-sur- 
veys, to  determine  not  only  a  good  route, 
but  a  route  based  on  such   a   fulness  of 
knowledge  that   it   may  be  pronounced 
with  confidence  to  be  the  best  route. 

'  Another  reason  why  the  system  of 
single  line-explorations  should  be  aban- 
d  >ned  for  that  of  section-line  surveys, 
rests  on  that  necessity  of  the  Pacific 
Railway,  the  utilisation  of  its  rich  lands 


as  a  convertible  resource.  The  last 
report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
railway  presents  strikingly  the  utter 
poverty  of  the  information  which  has 
been  collected,  so  far,  as  to  the  character 
of  those  lands.  Half-a-dozen  professors 
of  Botany  might  spend  the  natural  terms 
of  their  lives  in  fiying  visits  along  In- 
dian trails  in  the  North-West  without 
supplying  knowledge  of  the  soils  of  that 
region  in  the  waj'  necessary  for  its  pre- 
sentation to  investors  in  the  regular 
course  of  business.  Tlie  section-line 
survey  supplies  information  in  a  very 
different  way.  Used  as  they  are  now  in 
every  land-oflice  of  the  United  States  as 
a  basis  of  its  sales,  and  used  as  they 
have  been  in  the  land  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway  as  a  basis  of  its  sales 
and  of  its  credits,  books  of  maps  and 
field-notes  compiled  from  section-line- 
surveys  are  very  necessities  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  magnificent  lands  of 
the  North-West  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
money  for  the  Pacific  Railway.' 

The  '  Notes  '  add  :— 

'  It  is  proposed  here  that  "  explora- 
tions," whether  topographical  or  botani- 
cal, on  special  routes  for  the  Canada 
Pacific,  shall  be  stop^^ed.  Instrumenta- 
tion, whether  on  trial  or  on  location, 
involves,  when  made  in  advance  of 
general  knowledge  of  the  country,  a  still 
more  costly  waste.  "  Section  "-line- 
surveys — at  intervals  of  a  mile  apart — 
are  hardly  necessary  for  guiding  the 
determination  of  the  proper  route  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  ;  for  "  Township  "-line- 
surveys — at  intervals  of  six  miles  apart 
— will  probably  be  found  sufficient.  It 
is  suggested,  therefore,  that  these  latter 
be  run  out,  "  blazed,"  noted,  and 
mapped,  along  the  proposed  route  from 
Quebec,  by  way  of  Norway  House  and 
Peace  River  Pass,  to  the  Pacific.  The 
breadth  of  the  survey  at  the  eastern  end 
may  be  narrow,  the  east  and  west  lines, 
or  "  base  "-lilies,  being  "  ofFsetted  "  on 
meridians  wherever  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  general  direction  of  the 
proposed  route.  Beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  these  surveys — in  the  region 
marked  on  the  map  as  "  unexphjred  " 
— would  take  a  wide  range,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  lacustrine  plateau  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Cascades  for,  saj',  three 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  "  Township  " 
lines  having  supplied  the  facts,  agri- 
cultural and  physical,  somewhat  gener- 
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ally,  it  might  be  found  necessary  subse- 
quently, to  fill  the  intervals  at  some 
places  with  "  section  "-lines  so  as  to 
obtain  these  facts  in  specification.  But, 
be  the  detail  in  which  the  work  may  be 
carried  out  whatever  experience  shall 
demand,  every  dollar  sjjent  on  it  would 
be  spent  on  a  result  uf  permanence,  on  a 
very  necessity  which  must  be  met  sooner 
or  later,  as  a  basis  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment . 

'  About  400  miles  of  the  belt  proposed 
above  for  settlement-survey  lie  within 
Quebec.  The  cost  of  that  part  of  the 
whole  would  be  chargeable  in  fairness  to 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  of  the 
Government  of  that  Province.  Ontario 
woukl,  doubtless,  meet  the  obligation  of 
paying  iov  the  survey  of  her  lands  lying 
within  the  proposed  belt,  for  a  lengtli  of 
about  300  miles.  The  600  miles  remain- 
ing east  of  Norway  House  applying  to 
lands  of  the  Dominion ,  would  constitute 
a  legitimate  charge  upon  the  Dominion. 
If  the  Imperial  Government  accept  the 
fact  of  its  deep  interest  in  this  great 
British  Railway,  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  proposed  surveys  from  Nor- 
way House  to  the  Pacific,  itself.  A 
company  of  the  Royal  Engineers  set  at 
that  work,  its  completion  would  place 
before  the  English  people  the  offer  of 
fifty  millions  of  acres  in  a  preciseness  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the 
land  and  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
railway — in  substitution  for  mere  gene- 
ral statements  as  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
topography — which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  supply  satisfactory  grounds  of 
consideration  for  an  acceptance  involv- 
ing so  grave  a  commitment.' 

An  expenditni-e  of  four  millions  of 
dollars  having  been  made  under  tlie 
present  system  of  explorations  and  sur- 
veys, the  fact  that  that  expenditure  is 
chargeable  on  the  face  of  its  results 
with  being  a  mere  waste,  demands  that 
its  continuance  shall  be  stopped  until, 
at  all  events,  the  merits  of  a  substitute 
system  shall  have  been  considered. 
Passing  now  to  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion, the  attention  of  thouglitful  men 
becomes  startled  when  called  on  to  con- 
sider that  the  country  has  entered  on 
the  construction  of  2,700  or  2,800 
miles  of  railway  at  a  cost,  on  the  sec- 
tions now  under  work,  of  from 
$27,000  to  $83,000  per  mile ;  on  the 


sections  next  to  come  under  work  — 
those  in  British  Columbia — of  from 
.$59,000  to  $S4,000  per  mile  !  Under 
this  head  of  its  subject,  the 'Notes  ' 
says  : 

'  TheCanadi  in  Pacific  Railway  should 
not  cost  at  first  a  dollar  more  than 
necessary  to  make  it  passable  by  trains. 
Interest  kept  down  thus,  the  opening 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  so 
as  to  begin  the  process  of  developing 
business.  Running  through  a  country 
perfectly  new,  it  will  not  re([uire  at  the 
outset  the  class  of  works  proper  to  great 
traffic.  The  bridge-piers  are,  in  truth, 
the  only  constructions  that  demiud 
permanence.  Its  road-bed  high,  well- 
drained  and  well  cross-tied,  it  can  dis- 
pense as  long  as  necessary  with  ballast, 
fences,  cattle-guards,  road-crossings. 
Except  at  such  places  as  the  intersection 
of  rivers,  station-buildings  will  not  be 
necessary.  A  colonization  road  whose 
object  at  first  is  that  of  simply  opening 
up  the  country  for  settlement,  it  may 
resort  freely  to  undulating  grades,  sharp 
curves,  wooden  bridges,  and  almost  un- 
broken stretches  of  single-track-embank- 
ment. Rock-work,  deep  cuts,  high  em- 
bankments, etc.,  being  all  avoided  by, 
where  unavoidable  otherwise,  substitu- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  the  road 
and  rolling-stock  ought  not  to  cost  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  for  traffic  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Peace  River  Pass, 
more  than  $15,000  or  $16,000  per  mile. 
Any  subsequent  addition  of  b  illast, 
substitution  of  trestling  by  filling,  re- 
placement of  undulating  gradients  by 
heavy  work,  etc. .  etc. ,  may  be  made  in 
employment  of  idle  rolling-stock — made 
by  degrees  at  the  charge  of  revenue  and 
in  the  continued  production  of  revenue, 
by  a  system  of  labour  associated  with 
the  encouragement  of  settlement. ' 

It  says  on  the  same  head,  this  : — 

'  The  mode  of  construction  adopted 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  demands  recon- 
sideration. I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  estimate  of  its  cost  on  the 
Prairies  ;  but  recollect  that  the  figures 
for  British  Columbia  are  set  at  about 
$75,000  a  mile.  Between  Lake  Superir)r 
and  Manitoba  they  go  up  to  about  $83,- 
000  a  mile  !  Such  sums  as  these  repre- 
sent for  a  railway  through  a  wilderness, 
are  open  to  grave  question — going  as 
they  do  to  the  practicability  of  construct- 
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ing  the  line  without  danger  to  the  credit 
of  the  country.  If  the  §20,000,000  being 
invested  in  the  railway  between  Lake 
Superior  and  IManitoba  liad  been  appli- 
ed to  the  railway — the  colonization  line 
at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000  a  mile — pro- 
posed in  the  following  pages,  it  would 
have  connected  Quebec  with  Hudson 
Bay  ;  and  have  carried  the  railway  seven 
hundred  miles  farther  westward — com- 
pletely through  "  the  wood  land  region  "  to 
the  threshold  of  the  western  granary,  at 
Norway  House.  There  that  expenditure 
would,  in  any  event,  have  flung  open 
the  gate  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
country  ;  and  would  have  brought  the 
project  to  a  stage  at  which,  there  is  very 
little  room  for  doubt,  the  ofi"er  of  a  land- 
grant  of  fifty  millions  of  acres  made  in 
the  business-like  way  of  presentation 
under  the  specifications  of  section-line 
survej-s,  would  enlist  British  capital  in 
the  extension  of  the  line  to  the  Pacitic. 
A  contrast  of  the  results  that  might  have 
been  accomplished  thus  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  with  the  results  that 
will  have  been  accomiDlished  in  the  case  of 
the  expenditures  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Manitoba,  supplies  not  only  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  route  adopt- 
ed, but  also  a  startling  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  the  mode  of  construction 
with  the  expediencies  of  the  case.* 

The  '  Notes  '  urge  that  this  great 
enterprise  be  entered  on  de  novo  ;  and 
that  the  commitments  to  the  present 
blunder  be  boldly  disregarded,  so  as 
to  cany  out  the  road  on  the  high 
ground  of  Imperial  and  National  inter- 
ests.    It  says  : 

'  Yellow  Head  Pass  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  never  have  been  thought  of  as  a 
point  on  the  Pacific  Railway  while  a 
pass  half  the  height  otters  at  the  dis- 
charge through  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
of  Peace  River.  In  this  and  other 
points  glanced  at  in  the  following  i:)ages 
I  cannot  avoid  setting  down  the  pre- 
sent location  of  the  National  Railway  as 
an  error.  Tlie  plea  set  up  in  apology 
for   that   mistake,   that    the    Canadian 


*  At  the  rate  on  the  route  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Manitoba,  tlie  construction  eastwardly  in  ex- 
tension of  that  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa, 
would  cost  as  much  as  the  construction,  on  the  basis 
proposed  in  the  '  Notes,'  of  the  line  from  (Quebec  by 
Hudson  Bay,  Norway  House,  and  Peace  River  Pass, 
to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Omineca  ! 


North-West  will  be  crossed  hereafter  by 
several  lines  to  the  Pacific,  supplies,  as- 
suredly, no  reason  why  \\\q  first  should 
be  fixed  on  the  route  which  is  the  most 
objectionable.  Nor  is  the  investment 
of  twenty  millions  in  the  blunder  which 
evidently  has  been  made,  a  good  reason 
why  a  hundred  millions  more  should  be 
invested  in  continuation  of  that  blunder. 
Indeed  that  commitment  ought  not  to 
count  for  anything  against  the  overrul- 
ing expediency  of  placing  the  Railway 
on  an  Imperial  and  National  plane — 
certainly  ought  not  to  count  so  when  it 
is  considered  that  those  twenty  millions 
supply  a  distinct  want  of  the  day,  in 
giving  access  for  even  six  months  of  the 
year  to  the  lines  of  emigrant  distribu- 
tion ce:itering  at  Winnipeg  in  the  navi- 
gation of  Red  River,  of  the  Assinaboine 
River,  of  Lake  Manitoba,  of  Lake  Win- 
nipegosis,  of  Lake  Winnij^eg,  of  the 
River  Saskatchawan.' 

The  '  Notes  '  deals  with  its  subject 
without  any  consideration  for  parties. 
It  goes  forward  as  in  a  great  practical 
business ;  and  in  the  firm  belief  that 
the  country  will  suffer  very  much 
more  by  the  course  marked  out  for 
the  location  and  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  than  if  the  leaders 
of  both  its  i)olitical  parties  and  all  the 
interests  they  represent  were  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  offers  the 
following  apology : 

'  I  went  into  studies  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  employ  idle  hours.  The  results 
are  given  to  tlie  public  in  obedience  to 
an  old  Engineer's  sympathy  with  a  great 
Engineering  enterprise.  And  views  of 
a  pertinent  experience  presented  inde- 
pendently of  the  political  authority  may, 
perhaps,  prove  to  be  of  more  or  less  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  It  may  be  well  to 
add  that  in  dealing  witli  the  question  I 
have  not  intended  to  reflect  on  either  in- 
dividuals or  governments.  Indeed,  I 
had  been  restrained  for  a  long  time  in 
giving  my  views  on  the  subject  to  the 
puljlic  by  the  unavoidable  seeming  of 
discinirtesy  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  railway.  But  the  extent  to  which  I 
have  seen  what  I  must  suppose  to  be 
mistakes  of  the  management  carried, 
has  led  me  to  reflect  that  that  seeming 
is  not  real.  The  points  involved  are 
seldom    (jr  never  strictly   professional  ; 
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and  where  they  are  strictly  professional, 
they  may  be  presumed  to  tind  their  ex- 
planation in  political  presanre.  In  speci- 
fying acts  of  (iovernments,  I  have  had  no 
thought  of  discrimination  between  the 
Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
that  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Both 
Cabinets  are  responsible 'for  errors  in 
the  management  of  tliis  great  practical 
enterprise  ;  and  because  of,  simply,  the 
conditions  of  their  existence.' 

And  now  that  great,  that  ruinous, 
blunders  have  been  committed  in  the 
case  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  there  is 
hope  for  its  future  in  the  considera- 
tion that  these  blunders  are  charge- 
able fairly  to  both  parties.  Where 
both  are  not  responsible  in  common, 
the  aggregate  responsibility  in  the 
case  of  either  is  about  evenly  balanced 
by  the  aggregate  responsibility  of  the 
other.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  the  corrective  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied patriotically  and  boldly  with  the 
approval  of  both.  On  the  contrary,  the 
responsibility  of  each  for  the  mistakes 
already  committed,  places  on  each  the 
obligation  of  earnest  concurrence  in 


the  conclusion  that  the  location*  and 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway — 
being  propei-ly  outside  the  functions, 
as  they  are  certainly  outside  the  in- 
telligence, of  Ministries — ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
of  specialists  removed  beyond  the  em- 
barrassments of  factious  carping.  If 
the  voice  of  party  would  but  remain 
silent  in  the  event  of  a  transfer  of  the 
work  to  a  non-political  body  occupy- 
ing the  proper  relation  to  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  no  happier  selection  for 
the  management  could  be  made  than 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  P^ailways,  and 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Immigration. 


*■  The  section-line  survej's  proposed  in  the  text 
can  be  confined  to  routes  of  promise.  Each  would 
require  two  lines  of  parallel — one  as  a  base  line  and 
the  other  as  a  check.  To  conform  g-enerally  to  their 
route,  these  parallels  should  be  offsetted,  at  inter- 
vals, on  meridians.  All  that  would  remain  to  be 
done  then,  would  be  the  running  out  of  meridian- 
lines  of  such  lengths,  and  at  such  distances  apart,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  shew  the  route  for  a  sufficient 
width.  111  cruns-section.  This  work  could  be  made 
available  subsequently,  by  filliiig  in,  for  tl^e  pur- 
poses of  settlement ;  but  the  lines  suggested  would 
be  sufficient  for  railway  exploration  ;  and  could  be 
carried  out  to  anj'  extent  likely  to  he  required  for 
that  ijurpose  in,  at  most,  three  years. 


GATHERED     ROSES. 

BY  F.   W.   BOURDILLON. 

ONLY  a  bee  made  prisoner. 
Caught  in  a  gathered  rose  ! 
Was  he  not  'ware,  a  flower  so  fair 
For  the  first  gatherer  grows  ! 


Only  a  heart  made  prisoner, 

Going  out  free  no  more  ! 
Was  he  not  'ware,  a  face  so  fair 

Must  have  been  gathered  before  ? 


:m 
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BY    WILKIE    COLLINS. 


CHAPTER    XXl.—(Cont{7med.) 

HIS  heart  ached  as  he  looked  at 
her,  she  was  so  poor  and  so 
young.  The  lost  creature  had,  to  all 
appearance,  l>arely  passed  the  bound- 
ary between  childhood  and  girlhood — 
she  could  hardly  be  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old.  Her  eyes,  of  the 
purest  and  loveliest  blue,  rested  on 
Amelius  with  a  vacantly  patient  look, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  suffering  child.  The 
soft  oval  outline  of  her  face  would  have 
been  perfect  if  the  cheeks  had  been 
filled  out ;  they  were  wasted  and  hol- 
low, and  sadly  pale.  Her  delicate  lips 
had  none  of  the  rosy  colour  of  youth  ; 
and  her  finely-modelled  chin  was  dis- 
figured by  a  piece  of  plaster  covering 
some  injury.  She  was  little  and  thin  ; 
her  worn  and  scanty  clothing  showed 
her  frail  youthful  figure  still  waiting 
for  its  perfection  of  growth.  Her 
pretty  little  bare  hands  were  reddened 
by  the  raw  night  air.  She  trembled 
as  Amelius  looked  at  her  in  silence, 
with  compassionate  wonder.  But  for 
the  words  in  which  she  had  accosted 
him,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
associate  her  with  the  lamentable  life 
that  she  led.  The  appearance  of  the 
girl  was  artlessly  virginal  and  inno- 
cent :  she  looked  as  if  she  had  passed 
through  the  contamination  of  the 
streets,  without  being  touched  by  it, 
without  fearing  it,  or  feeling  it,  or  un- 
derstanding it.  Robed  in  pure  white, 
with  her  gentle  blue  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  a  painter  might  have  shown 
her  on  his  canvas  as  a  saint  or  an 
angel ;  and  the  critical  world  would 
have  said,   Here  is  the  true  ideal — 


Raphael  himself  might  have  painted 
this! 

'  You  look  very  pale,'  said  Amelius. 
'  Are  you  ill  1 ' 

'  No,  sir — only  hungry.' 

Her  eyes  half-closed  ;  she  reeled  as 
she  said  the  words.  Amelius  held  her 
up,  and  looked  round  him.  They  were 
close  to  a  stall  at  which  coffee  and 
slices  of  bread-and-butter  were  sold. 
He  ordered  some  coffee  to  be  poured 
out,  and  offered  her  the  food.  She 
thanked  him  and  tried  to  eat.  *  I 
can't  help  it,  sir,'  she  said  faintly. 
The  bread  dropped  from  her  hand ; 
her  weary  head  sank  on  his  shoulder. 

Two  young  women — older  members 
of  the  sad  sisterhood — were  passing  at 
the  moment.  '  She's  too  far  gone,  sir, 
to  eat,'  said  one  of  them.  '  I  know 
what  would  do  her  good,  if  you  don't 
mind  going  into  a  public-house.' 

'  Where  is  it  1 '  said  Amelius.  '  Be 
quick  ! ' 

One  of  the  women  led  the  way. 
The  other  helped  Amelius  to  support 
the  girl.  They  entered  the  crowded 
public-house.  In  less  than  a  minute, 
the  first  woman  had  forced  her  way 
through  the  drunken  customers  at  the 
bar,  and  had  returned  with  a  glass  of 
port-wine  and  cloves.  The  girl  re- 
vived as  the  stimulant  passed  her  lips. 
She  opened  her  innocent  blue  eyes 
again,  in  vague  surprise.  '  I  shan't 
die  this  time,'  she  said  quietly. 

A  corner  of  the  place  was  not  occu- 
pied ;  a  small  empty  cask  stood  there. 
Amelius  made  the  poor  creature  sit 
down  and  rest  a  little.  He  had  only 
gold  in  his  purse  ;  and,  when  the  wo- 
man had  paid  for  the  wine,  he  offered 
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her  some  of  the  change.  She  declined 
to  take  it.  '  I've  got  a  .shilling  or  two, 
sir,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  can  take  care 
of  myself.     Give  it  to  Simple  Sally.' 

'  You'll  save  her  a  beating,  sir,  for 
one  night,  at  least,'  said  the  other  wo- 
man. '  We  call  her  Simple  Sally,  be- 
cause she's  a  little  soft,  {)oor  soul — 
hasn't  grown  up  you  know,  in  her 
mind,  since  she  was  a  child.  Give  her 
some  of  your  change,  sir,  and  you'll  be 
doing  a  kind  thin<;.' 

All  that  is  most  unselfish,  all  that 
is  most  divinely  compassionate  and 
self-sacrificing  in  a  woman's  nature, 
was  as  beautiful  and  undefiled  as  ever 
in  these  women — the  outcasts  of  the 
hard  highway  ! 

Amelius  turned  to  the  girl.  Her 
head  had  sunk  on  her  bosom  ;  she  was 
half  asleep.  She  looked  up  as  he  ap- 
proached her. 

'  Would  you  have  been  beaten  to- 
night,' he  asked,  '  if  you  had  not  met 
with  me  ? ' 

'  Father  always  beats  me,  sir,'  said 
Simple  Sally,  '  if  I  don't  bring  money 
home.  lie  threw  a  knife  at  me  last 
night.  It  didn't  hurt  me  much — it 
only  cut  me  here,'  said  the  girl,  point- 
ing to  the  plaster  on  her  chin. 

One  of  the  women  touched  Amelius 
on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered  to 
him.  '  He's  no  more  her  father,  sir, 
than  I  am.  She's  a  helpless  creature 
— and  he  takes  advantage  of  her.  If 
I  only  had  a  place  to  take  her  to,  he 
should  never  set  eyes  on  her  again. 
Show  the  gentleman  your  bosom, 
Sally.' 

She  opened  her  poor  threadbai-e  lit- 
tle shawl.  Over  the  lovely  girlish 
breast,  still  only  growing  to  the  round- 
ed beauty  of  womanhood,  there  was 
a  hideous  blue  black  bruise.  Simple 
Sally  smiled,  and  said,  '  That  did  hurt 
me,  sir.     I'd  rather  have  the  knife.' 

Some  of  the  nearest  drinkers  at 
the  bar  looked  round  and  laughed. 
Amelius  tenderly  drew  the  shawl  over 
the  girl's  cold  bosom.  '  For  God's 
sake,  let  us  get  out  of  this  place  !  '^he 
said. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  influence  of  the  cool  air  com- 
pleted Simple  Sally's  recovery. 
She  was  able  to  cat  now.  Amelius  pro- 
posed retracing  his  steps  to  the  provi- 
sion-shop, and  giving  her  the  best  food 
that  the  place  afforded.  She  preferred 
the  bread-and-butter  at  the  coffee-stall. 
Those  thick  slices,  piled  up  on  the 
plate,  tempted  her  as  a  luxury.  On 
trying  the  luxury,  one  slice  satisfied 
her.  '  I  thought  I  was  hungry  enough 
to  eat  the  whole  plateful,'  said  the  girl, 
turning  away  from  the  stall,  in  the 
vacantly-submissive  manner  which  it 
saddened  Amelius  to  see.  He  bought 
more  of  the  bread-and-butter,  on  the 
chance  that  her  appetite  might  revive. 
While  he  was  wrapping  it  in  a  morsel 
of  paper,  one  of  her  elder  companions 
touched  him  and  whispered,  'There he 
is,  sir  ! '  Amelius  looked  at  her.  '  The 
brute  who  calls  himself  her  father,' 
the  woman  exclaimed  impatiently. 

Amelius  turned,  and  saw  Simple 
Sally  with  her  arm  in  the  grasp  of  a 
half-drunken  rufiian  ;  one  of  the 
swarming  wild-beasts  of  Low  London, 
dirtied  down  from  head  to  foot  to  the 
colour  of  the  street  mud — the  livins 
danger  and  disgrace  of  English  civili- 
sation. As  Amelius  eyed  him,  he  drew 
the  girl  away  a  step  or  two.  '  You've 
got  a  gentleman  this  time,'  he  said  to 
her  ;  '  I  shall  expect  gold  to-night,  or 
else —  ! '  He  finished  the  sentence  by 
lifting  his  monstrous  fist,  and  shaking 
it  in  her  face.  Cautiously  as  he  had 
lowered  his  tones  in  s[)eaking,  the 
words  had  reached  the  keenly-sensitive 
ears  of  Amelius.  Ui'ged  by  his  hot 
temper,  he  sprang  forward.  In  another 
moment,  he  would  have  knocked  the 
brute  down — but  for  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  arm  of  the  law,  clad  in 
a  policeman's  greatcoat.  '  Don't  get 
yourself  into  trouble,  sir,'  said  the  man 
good  humouredly.  *  Now,  you  Hell-fire 
(that's  the  nice  name  they  know  him 
by,   sir,  in  these  parts),    be  off  with 
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you  !  '  The  wild  beast  on  two  legs 
cowered  at  the  voice  of  authority,  like 
the  wild  beast  on  four  :  he  was  lost  to 
sight,  at  the  dark  end  of  the  street,  in 
a  moment. 

*  I  saw  him  threaten  her  with  his 
fist,'  said  Amelius,  his  eyes  still  aflame 
with  indignation.  '  He  has  Ijruised  her 
frightfully  on  the  breast.  Is  there  no 
protection  for  the  poor  creature?* 

'  Well,  sir,'  the  policeman  an.swered, 
*  you  can  summons  him  if  you  like.  I 
daresay  he'd  get  a  month's  hard  labour. 
But,  don't  you  see,  it  would  be  all  the 
worse  for  her  when  he  came  out  of 
prison. ' 

The  policeman's  view  of  the  girl's 
position  was  beyond  dispute.  Amelius 
turned  to  her  gently ;  she  was  shiver- 
ing with  cold  or  terror,  perhaps  with 
both.  '  Tell  me,'  he  said,  '  is  that  man 
really  your  father  ? ' 

'  Lord  bless  you,  sir  ! '  interposed  the 
policeman,  astonished  at  the  gentle- 
man's simplicity,  '  Simple  Sally  hasn't 
got  father  or  mother — have  you,  my 
girU ' 

She  paid  no  heed  to  the  policeman. 
The  sori-ow  and  sympathy,  plainly 
visible  in  Amelius  filled  her  with  a 
childish  interest  and  surprise.  She 
dimly  understood  that  it  was  sorrow 
and  sympathy  for  her.  The  bare  idea 
of  distressing  this  new  friend,  so  un- 
imaginably kind  and  considerate, 
seemed  to  frighten  her.  '  Don't  fret 
about  me,  sir,'  she  said  timidly ;  '  I 
don't  mind  having  no  father  nor 
mother;  I  don't  mind  being  beaten.' 
She  appealed  to  the  nearest  of  her  two 
women-fi'iends.  '  We  get  used  to 
everything,  don't  we  Jenny.' 

Amelius  could  bear  no  more.  '  It's 
enough  to  break  one'sheart  to  hear  you, 
and  see  you  !  '  he  burst  out — and  sud- 
denly turned  his  head  aside.  His 
generous  nature  was  touched  to  the 
quick  ;  he  could  only  conti"ol  himself 
by  an  effort  of  resolution  that  shook 
him,  body  and  soul.  '  I  can't  and 
won't  let  that  unfortunate  creature  go 
back  to  be  beaten  and  starved  !  '  he 
said,  passionately  addressing  himself 


to  the  policeman.  '  O,  look  at  her  [ 
How  helpless,  and  how  young  !  ' 

The  policeman  stared.  These  were 
strange  words  to  him.  But  all  true 
emotion  carries  with  it,  among  all  true 
people,  its  own  title  to  respect.  He 
spoke  to  Amelius  with  marked  res- 
pect. 

'  It's  a  hard  case,  sir,  no  doubt,'  he 
said.  '  The  girl's  a  quiet  well  disposed 
creature — and  the  other  two  there  are 
the  same.  They're  of  the  sort  that 
keep  to  themselves,  and  don't  drink. 
They  all  of  them  do  well  enough,  as 
long  as  they  don't  let  the  liquor  over- 
come them.  Half  the  time  it's  the 
men's  fault  jvhen  they  do  drink.  Per- 
haps the  workhouse  might  take  her  in 
for  the  night.  What's  this  you've  got, 
my  girl,  in  your  hand  ?  Money  V 

Amelius  hastened  to  say  that  he 
had  given  her  the  money.  '  The  work- 
house ! '  he  repeated.  '  The  very  sound 
of  it  is  horrible.'  '  Make  your  mind 
easy,  sir,'  said  the  policeman  ;  '  they 
won't  take  her  in  at  the  workhouse 
with  money  in  her  hand.' 

In  sheer  despair,  Amelius  asked 
helplessly  if  there  was  no  hotel  near. 
The  policeman  pointed  to  Simple  Sally's 
thi-eadbare  and  scanty  clothes,  and  left 
them  to  answer  the  question  for  them- 
selves. '  There's  a  place  they  call  a 
coffee-house,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  thought  he  had  better  pro- 
voke as  little  further  inquiry  on  that 
subject  as  possible. 

Too  completely  pre-occupied,  or  too 
innocent  in  the  ways  of  London,  to 
understand  the  man,  Amelius  decided 
on  trying  the  coffee-house.  A  suspi- 
cious old  woman  met  them  at  the  door, 
and  spied  the  policeman  in  the  back- 
ground. Without  waiting  for  any 
inquiries,  she  said,  '  All  full  for  to- 
night ' — and  shut  the  door  in  their 
faces. 

'  Is  there  no  other  place?'  said  Ame- 
lius. 

'  There's  a  lodging  house,'  the  po- 
liceman answered,  more  doubtfully 
than  ever.  '  It's  getting  late,  sir  ;  and 
I'm  afraid  you'll  find  'em  packed  like 
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herrings  in  a  barrel.      Come,  and  see 
for  yourself.' 

He  led  the  way  into  a  wretchedly- 
lighted  by-street,  and  knocked  with 
his  foot  on  a  trap-door  in  the  pave- 
ment. The  door  was  pushed  open 
from  below  by  a  bright  eyed  boy  with 
a  dirty  nightcap  on  his  head.  '  Any 
of  'em  wanted  to-night,  sir  1 '  asked  the 
Vjright-eyed  boy,  the  moment  he  saw 
the  policeman.  '  What  does  he  mean  1 ' 
said  Amelius.  'There's  a  sprinkling 
of  thieves  among  them,  sir,'  the  police 
man  explained.  '  Stand  out  of  the'way, 
Jacob,  and  let  the  gentleman  look  in. ' 

He  produced  his  lantern,  and  direct 
ed  the  light  downwards,  as  he  spoke. 
Amelius  looked  in.  Tlae  policeman's 
figure  of  speech,  likening  the  lodgers 
to  '  herrings  in  a  barrel,'  accurately 
described  the  scene.  On  the  floor  of 
a  kitchen,  men,  women,  and  children 
lay  all  huddled  together  in  closely- 
packed  rows.  Ghastly  faces  rose  ter- 
rified out  of  the  seething  obscurity 
when  the  light  of  the  lantern  fell  on 
them.  The  stench  drove  Amelius  back 
sickened  and  shuddering.  '  How's  the 
sore  place  on  yovir  head,  Jacob  1  the 
policeman  inquired.  '  This  is  a  civil 
boy,'  he  explained  to  Amelius,  '  and  I 
like  to  encourage  him.'  '  Better,  thank 
you,  sir,'  said  the  bright-eyed  boy. 
'  Grood-night,  Jacob.'  '  Good -night, 
sir. '  The  trap  door  fell — and  the  lod- 
ging-house disappeared  like  the  vision 
of  a  frightful  dream. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
among  the  little  group  on  the  pave- 
ment. It  was  not  easy  to  solve  the 
question  of  what  to  do  next.  *  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty,'  the  police- 
man remarked,  'about  housing  this 
girl  for  the  night.' 

'  Why  shouldn't  we  take  her  along 
with  us  1 '  one  of  the  women  suggested. 
*  She  won't  mind  sleeping  three  in  a 
bed,  /  know.' 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of  1 '  the 
other  woman  remonstrated.  '  When 
he  finds  she  don't  come  home,  our 
place  will  be  the  first  place  he  looks 
for  her  in. ' 


Amelius  settled  the  difficulty  in  his 
own  headlong  way.  '  I'll  take  care  of 
her  for  the  night,'  he  said.  '  Sally, 
will  yon  trust  yourself  with  me  V 

She  put  her  hand  in  his,  with  the 
air  of  a  child  who  was  ready  to  go 
home.  Her  wan  face  brightened  for 
the  first  time.  '  Thank  you,  sir,'  she 
said  ;  '  I'll  go  anywhere  along  with 
you.' 

The  policeman  smiled.  The  two 
women  looked  thunderstmck.  Before 
they  had  recovered  themselves,  Am- 
elius forced  them  to  take  some  money 
from  him,  and  cordially  shook  hands 
with  them.  '  You're  good  creatures,' 
he  said,  in  his  eager,  hearty  way  ;  '  I'm 
sincerely  sorry  for  you.  Now,  Mr. 
Policeman,  show  me  where  to  find  a 
cab — and  take  that  for  the  trouble  I 
am  giving  you.  You're  a  humane  man 
and  a  ci-edit  to  the  force.' 

In  five  minutes  more,  Amelius  wag 
on  the  way  to  his  lodgings,  with  Sim- 
ple Sally  by  his  side.  The  act  of  reck- 
less imprudence  which  he  was  commit- 
ting was  nothing  but  an  act  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  to  his  mind.  Not  the 
slightest  misgiving  troubled  him.  '  I 
shall  provide  for  her  in  some  way  ! '  he 
thought  to  himself  cheerfully.  He 
looked  at  her.  The  weary  outcast  was 
asleep  already  in  her  corner  of  the  cab. 
From  time  to  time  she  still  shivered, 
even  in  her  sleep.  Amelius  took  ofi" « 
his  greatcoat  and  covered  her  with  it. 
How  some  of  his  friends  at  the  Club 
would  have  laughed,  if  they  had  seen 
him  at  that  moment ! 

He  was  obliged  to  wake  her,  when 
the  cab  stopped.  His  key  admitted 
them  to  the  house.  He  lit  his  candle 
in  the  hall  and  led  her  up  the  stairs. 
'  You'll  soon  be  asleep  again,  Sally,'  he 
whispered.  She  looked  round  the  little 
sitting-room  with  drowsy  admiration. 
'  What  a  pretty  place  to  live  in ! '  she 
said.  '  Are  you  hungiy  again  V  Am- 
elius asked.  She  shook  her  head,  and 
took  off" her  shabby  bonnet ;  her  pretty 
light  brown  hair  fell  about  her  face 
and  her  shoulders.  '  I  think  I'm  too 
tired,  sir,  to  be  hungry.    Might  I  take 
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the  sofa-pillow  and  lay  down  on  the 
hearthrug  1 ' 

Amelias  opened  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room. '  You  are  to  pass  the  night 
more  comfortably  than  that,'  he  an- 
swered.  '  There  is  a  bed  for  you  here.' 

She  followed  him  in,  and  looked 
round  the  bed-room,  with  renewed  ad- 
miration of  everything  she  saw.  At 
sight  of  tbe  hair-brushes  and  the  comb, 
she  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  '  O, 
how  different  from  mine ! '  she  ex- 
claimed. '  Is  the  comb  tortoiseshell, 
sir,  like  one  sees  in  the  shop-windows? ' 
The  bath  and  the  towels  caught  her 
eye  next ;  she  stood  looking  at  them 
with  longing  eyes,  completely  forget- 
ful of  the  wonderful  comb.  '  I've  often 
peeped  into  the  ironmongers'  shops,' 
she  said,  '  and  thought  I  should  be  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world,  if  I  had 
such  a  bath  as  that.  A  little  pitcher 
is  all  I  have  got  of  my  own,  and  they 
swear  at  me  when  I  want  it  filled  more 
than  once.  In  all  my  life,  I  have 
never  had  as  much  water  as  I  should 
like.'  She  paused  and  thought  for  a 
moment.  The  forlorn,  vacant  look, 
appeai'ed  again,  and  dimmed  the 
beauty  of  her  blue  eyes.  '  It  will  be 
hard  to  go  back,  after  seeing  all  these 
pretty  things,'  she  said  to  herself — and 
sighed,  with  that  inborn  submission  to 
her  fate  so  melancholy  to  see  in  a 
creature  so  young. 

'  You  shall  never  go  back  again  to 
that  dreadful  life,'  Amelius  inter- 
posed. '  Never  speak  of  it,  never  think 
of  it  any  more.  O,  don't  look  at  me 
like  that  ! ' 

She  listened  with  an  expression  of 
pain,  and  suddenly  lifted  both  her 
hands  to  her  head.  There  was  some- 
thing so  wonderful  in  the  idea  which 
he  had  suggested  to  her,  that  her  mind 
was  not  able  to  take  it  all  in  at  once. 
'  You  made  my  head  giddy,'  she  said. 
'  I'm  such  a  poor,  stupid  girl — I  feel 
out  of  myself,  when  a  gentleman 
like  you  sets  me  thinking  of  new 
things.  Would  you  mind  saying  it 
again,  sir? ' 

'  I'll  say  it  to-morrow  morning,'  Am- 


elius rejoined  kindly.  '  You  are  tired, 
Sally — go  to  rest.' 

She  roused  herself  and  looked  at  the 
bed.      *  Is  that  your  bed,  sir  ? ' 

'It's  your  bed  to-night,' said  Am- 
elius. '  I  shall  sleep  on  the  sofa,  in 
the  next  room.' 

Her  eyes  rested  on  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  speechless  surprise  ;  she 
looked  back  again  at  the  bed.  '  Are 
you  going  to  let  me  sleep  by  myself  ? ' 
she  asked  wonderingly.  Not  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  immodesty — 
nothing  that  the  most  profligate  man 
living  could  have  interpreted  impurely 
—  showed  itself  in  her  look  or  manner, 
as  she  said  those  words. 

Amelius  thought  of  what  one  of  her 
women-friends  had  told  him.  '  She 
hasn't  grown  up,  you  know,  in  her 
mind,  since  she  was  a  child.'  There 
were  other  senses  in  the  poor  victim 
that  were  still  undeveloped,  besides 
the  mental  sense.  He  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer  her,  with  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  that  all-atoning  ig- 
norance. His  silence  amazed  and 
frightened  her.  '  Have  I  said  any- 
thing to  make  you  angry  with  me  ? ' 
she  asked. 

Amelius  hesitated  no  longer.  '  My 
poor  girl,'  he  said,  '  I  pity  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  !  Sleep  well, 
Simple  Sally — sleep  well.'  He  left  her 
hurriedly,  and  shut  the  door  between 
them. 

She  followed  him  as  far  as  the  closed 
door  ;  and  stood  there  alone,  trying  to 
understand  him,  and  trying  all  in  vain  ! 
After  a  while,  she  found  coui-age 
enough  to  whisper  through  the  door. 
'  If  you  please,  sir — '  She  stopped, 
startled  by  her  o\vn  boldness.  He 
never  heard  her  ;  he  was  standing  at 
the  window,  looking  out  thoughtfully 
at  the  night ;  feeling  less  confident  of 
the  future  already.  She  still  stood  at 
the  door,  wretched  in  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  she  had  offended  him.  Once, 
she  lifted  her  hand  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  let  it  drop  again  at  her  side. 
A  second  time  she  made  the  effort, 
and  desperately  summoned  the  reso- 
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lution  to  knock.  He  opened  the  door 
directly. 

'  I'm  very  sorry  if  I  said  anything 
wrong,'  she  began  faintly,  her  breath 
coming  and  going  in  quick  hysteric 
gasps.  '  Will  you  please  forgive  me, 
and  say  good-night '? '  A  melius  took 
her  hand  ;  he  saitl  it  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  but  still  he  said  it  sorrow- 
fully. She  was  not  quite  comforted 
yet.  '  Would  you  mind,  sir — 1 '  She 
paused  awkwardly,  afraid  to  go  on. 
There  was  something  so  completely 
childlike  in  the  artless  perplexity  of 
her  eyes,  that  Amelias  smiled.  The 
change  in  his  expression  gave  her  back 
her  courage  in  an  instant :  her  pale, 
delicate  lips  reflected  her  smile  prettily. 
*  Would  you  mind  giving  me  a  kiss, 
sir  1 '  she  said. 

Amelius  kissed  her.  Let  the  man 
who  can  honestly  say  he  would  have 
done  otherwise,  blame  him.  He  shut 
the  door  between  them  once  more. 
She  was  quite  happy  now.  He  heard 
her  singing  to  heiself  as  she  got  ready 
for  bed. 

Once,  in  the  wakeful  watches  of 
the  night,  she  startled  him.  He  heard 
a  cry  of  pain  or  terror  in  the  bed- 
room. 'What  is  it ! '  he  asked  through 
the  door,  '  what  has  frightened  you  ? ' 
there  was  no  answer.  After  a  minute 
or  two,  the  cry  was  repeated.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  in.  She 
was  sleeping,  and  dreaming  as  she 
slept.  One  little  thin  white  arm  was 
lifted  in  the  air,  and  waved  restlessly 
to  and  fro  over  her  head.  'Don't  kill 
me  ! '  she  murmured,  in  low  moaning 
tones — '  O,  don't  kill  me  ! '  Amelius 
took  her  arm  gently,  and  laid  it  back 
on  the  coverlid  of  the  bed.  His  touch 
seemed  to  exercise  some  calming  in- 
fluence over  her ;  she  sighed,  and 
turned  her  head  on  the  pillow  ;  a  faint 
flush  rose  on  her  wasted  cheeks,  and 
passed  away  again — she  sank  (juietly 
into  dreamless  sleep. 

Amelius  returned  to  his  sofa,  and 
fell  into  a  broken  slumber.  The  hours 
of  the  night  passed.  The  sad  light  of 
the  November  morning  dawned  mist- 


ily through  the   uncurtained  window, 
and  woke  him. 

He  started  up,  and  looked  at  the 
bedroom  door.  '  Now  what  is  to  be 
done  ] '  That  was  his  first  thought, 
on  wakening ;  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  his  responsibilities  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

rp HE  landlady  of  the  lodgings  de- 
-1-     cided  what  was  to  be  done. 

'  You  will  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to 
leave  my  apartments  immediately,' 
she  said  to  Amelius.  '  I  make  no 
claim  to  the  week's  rent,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  short  notice.  This  is  a 
respectable  house,  and  it  shall  be  kept 
respectable  at  any  sacrifice.' 

Amelius  explained  and  protested  ; 
he  appealed  to  the  landlady's  sense  of 
justice  and  sense  of  duty,  as  a 
Christian  woman.  The  reasoning 
which  would  have  been  irresistible  at 
Tadmor  was  reasoning  completely 
thrown  away  in  London.  The  land- 
lady remained  as  impenetrable  as  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx.  '  If  that  creature 
in  the  bedroom  is  not  out  of  my  house 
in  an  hour's  time,  I  shall  send  for  the 
police.'  Having  answered  her  lodger's 
arguments  in  those  terms,  she  left  the 
room,  and  banged  the  door  after  her. 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  for  being  so  kind 
to  me.  I'll  go  away  directly — and 
then  perhapsthe  lady  will  forgive  you,' 

Amelius  looked  round.  Simple 
Sally  had  heard  it  all.  She  was 
dressed  in  her  wretched  clothes,  and 
was  standing  at  the  open  bedroom 
door,  crying. 

'  Wait  a  little,'  said  Amelius,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  his  own  handkerchief  ; 
'  and  we  will  go  away  together.  I 
want  to  get  you  some  better  clothes  ; 
and  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  set 
about  it.  Don't  cry,  my  dear — don't 
cry.' 

The  deaf  maid-of-all-work  came  in, 
as  he  spoke.  She  too  was  in  tears. 
Amelius   had    been  good   to    her,  ii\ 
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many  little  ways — and  she  was  the 
guilty  person  who  had  led  to   the  dis- 
covery of  the  bedroom.     '  If  you  had 
only  told  me,  sir,'  she  said  penitently, 
*  I'd  have  kep'  it  secret.   But,  there,  I 
went  in  with  your  'ot  water  as  usual, 
and,   O  Lor,  I    was    that    startled    I 
■dropped  the  jug,  and  run  down  stairs 
again — ? '     Amelius  stojiped  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  apology.    '  I  don't 
blame  you,  Maria,'  he  said  ;  '  I'm  in  a 
difficulty.     Help   me  out  of  it  ;  and 
you  will   do  me  a   kindness.'     Maria 
partially    heard    him,   and   no    moi'e. 
Afraid  of  reaching  the  landlady's  eai'S 
as  well  as  the  maid's  ears,  if  he  raised 
his  voice,  he  asked  if  she  could  read 
writing.    Yes,  she  could  read  writing, 
if  it  was  plain.   Amelius  immediately 
reduced  the  expression  of  his  necessi- 
ties to  writing,  in  large  text.      Maria 
was  delighted.      She  knew  the  nearest 
shop  at  which  ready-made  outer  cloth- 
ing for  women  could  be  obtained,  and 
nothing  was  wanted,  as  a  certain  guide 
to  an  ignorant  man,  but  two  pieces  of 
string.   With  one  piece,  she  measured 
Simple  Sally's   height,  and   with  the 
other  she  took  the  slender    girth   of 
the  girl's  waist—- while  Amelius  open- 
ed his  writing-desk  and  supplied  him- 
self with  the  last  sum  of  spare  money 
that  he  possessed.   He  had  just  closed 
the  desk  again,  when  the  voice  of  the 
merciless  landlady  was  heard,  calling 
imperatively  for   Maria.     The  maid- 
of-all-work  handed  the  two  indicative 
strings  to  Amelius.    '  They'll  'elp  you 
at  the  shop,'  she    said — and   shuffled 
out  of  the  room. 

Amelius  turned  to  Simple  Sally.  '  1 
am  iroing  to  get  you  some  new  clothes,' 
he  began. 

The  girl  stopped  him  there ;  she 
was  incapable  of  listening  to  a  word 
more.  Every  trace  of  sorrow  vanished 
from  her  face  in  an  instant.  She 
clapped  lier  hands.  '  0  !  '  she  cried, 
'  new  clothes  !  clean  clothes  !  Let  me 
go  with  you.' 

Even  Amelius  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  her  out  in  the  streets 
with  him  in  broad  daylight,  dressed 


as  she  was  then.  '  No,  no,'  he  said, 
'  wait  here  till  you  get  your  new 
things.  I  won't  be  half  an  hour  gone. 
Lock  yourself  in  if  you  are  afraid,  and 
open  the  door  to  nobody  till  I  come 
back  !  '  Sally  hesitated  ;  she  began 
to  look  frightened.  '  Think  of  the 
new  dress,  and  the  pretty  bonnet,' 
suggested  Amelius,  speaking  uncon 
sciously  in  the  tone  in  which  he  might 
have  promised  a  new  toy  to  a  child. 
He  had  taken  the  right  way  with 
her.  Her  face  brightened  again.  '  I'll 
do  anything  you  tell  me,'  she  said. 
He  put  the  key  in  her  hand,  and  was 
out  in  the  street  dii-ectly. 

Amelius  possessed  one  valuable 
moral  quality  which  is  exceedingly 
rare  among  Englishmen.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  putting  him- 
self in  a  ridiculous  position,  when  lie 
was  conscious  that  his  own  motives 
justified  him.  The  smiling  and  titter- 
ing of  the  shop-women,  when  he 
stated  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and 
produced  his  two  pieces  of  string, 
failed  to  annoy  him  in  the  smallest 
degree.  He  laughed  too.  '  Funny, 
isn't  it,'  he  said,  'a  man  like  me  buy- 
ing gowns  and  the  rest  of  it  ?  She 
can't  come  herself — and  you'll  advise 
me,  like  good  creatures,  won't  you  ? ' 
They  advised  their  handsome  young 
customer  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  gray  walk- 
ing costume,  a  black-cloth  jacket,  a 
plain  lavender-coloured  bonnet,  a  pair 
of  black  gloves,  and  a  paper  of  pins, 
in  little  more  than  ten  minutes'  time. 
The  nearest  trunk-maker  supplied  a 
travelling  box  to  hold  all  these  trea- 
sures ;  and  a  passing  cab  took  Amelius 
back  to  the  lodgings,  just  as  the  half 
hour  was  out.  But  one  event  had 
happened  during  his  absence.  The 
landlady  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
had  called  through  it  in  a  terrible 
voice  :  '  Half  anhour  more  ! '  and  had 
retired  again  without  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

Amelius  carried  the  box  into  the 
bedroom.  '  Be  as  quick  as  you  can, 
Sally,'  he  said — and  left  her  alone,  to 
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enjoy  the  full  rapture  of  discovering 
the  new  clothes. 

Wlien  she  opened  the  door  and 
sliowed  herself,  the  change  was  so 
wonderful  that  Amelius  was  liter- 
ally unable  to  speak  to  her.  Joy 
flushed  her  pale  cheeks,  and  diffused 
its  tender  radiance  over  her  pure  blue 
eyes.  A  more  charming  little  creature, 
in  that  momentary  transfiguration  of 
pride  and  delight,  no  man's  eyes  ever 
looked  on.  she  ran  across  the  room 
to  Amelius,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck.  '  Let  me  be  your  servant !  ' 
she  cried,  '  I  want  to  live  with  you 
all  my  life.  Jump  me  up  !  I'm  wild 
— I  want  to  fly  through  the  window.' 
She  caught  sight  of  herself  in  the 
looking-glass,  and  suddenly  became 
composed  and  sei'ious.  '  0,'  she  said, 
with  the  quaintest  mixture  of  awe  and 
astonishment,  '  was  there  ever  such 
another  bonnet  as  this  ?  Do  look  at 
it — do  please  look  at  it ! ' 

Amelius  good-naturedly  approached 
to  look  at  it.  At  the  same  moment 
the  sitting-room  door  was  opened, 
without  any  preliminary  ceremony  of 
knocking — and  Euf  us  walked  into  the 
room.  '  It's  half  after  ten,'  he  said, 
'  and  the  breakfast  is  spoiling  as  fast 
as  it  can.' 

Before  Amelius  could  make  his  ex- 
cuses for  having  com})letely  forgotten 
his  engagement,  Ruf  usdiscovered  Sally. 
No  woman,  young  or  old^  high  in  rank 
or  low  in  rank,  ever  found  the  New 
Englander  unprepared  with  his  own 
characteristic  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt  of  courtesy  which  he  owed  to  the 
sex.  With  his  customary  vast  strides, 
he  marched  up  to  Sally  and  insisted 
on  shaking  hands  with  her.  *  How 
do  you  find  yourself,  Miss?  I  take 
pleasure  in  making  your  acquaintance.' 
The  girl  turned  to  Amelius  with  wide- 
eyed  wonder  and  doubt.  '  (to  into 
the  next  room,  Sally,  for  a  minute  or 
two,'  he  said.  '  This  gentleman  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  something 
to  say  to  him.' 

'  That's  an  active  little  girl,'  said 
Euf  us,  looking  after  her  as  she  ran  to 


the  friendly  shelter  of  the  bedroom. 
'  lieminds  me  of  one  of  our  girls  at 
Coolsj)ring — she  does.  Well,  now, 
and  who  may  Sally  be  1 ' 

Amelius  answered  the  question,  as 
usual,  without  the  slightest  reserve. 
Rufus  waited  in  impenetrable  silence 
until  he  had  completed  his  narrative 
— then  took  liim  gently  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  the  window.  With  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  long  legs 
planted  wide  apart  on  his  big  feet,  the 
American  carefully  studied  the  face  of 
his  young  friend  under  the  strongest 
light  that  could  fall  on  it.  'No,'  said 
Rufus,  speaking  quietly  to  himself, 
'  the  boy  is  not  raving  mad,  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  He  has  every  appearance 
on  him  of  meaning  what  he  says. 
And  this  is  what  comes  of  the  Com- 
munity at  Tadmor,  is  if?  Well, 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  dearly 
purchased  sometimes  in  the  United 
States — and  that's  a  fact.' 

Amelius  turned  away  to  pack  his 
portmanteau.  '  I  don't  understand 
you,'  he  said. 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  do,'  Rufus  re- 
marked. '  I'm  at  a  similar  loss  my- 
self to  understand  i/oiL  My  store  of 
sensible  remarks  is  copious  on  most 
occasions — but  I'm  darned  if  1  ain't 
dried  iip  in  the  face  of  this  !  Might 
I  venture  to  ask,  what  that  venerable 
Chief  Christian  at  Tadmor  would  say 
to  the  predicament  in  which  I  find 
my  young  Socialist  this  morning  1 ' 

'  What  would  he  say  1 '  Amelius  re- 
])eated.  '  Just  what  he  said  when 
Mellicent  first  came  among  us.  "  Ah, 
dear  me  !  Another  of  the  Fallen 
Leaves  !  "  I  wish  I  had  the  dear  old 
man  here  to  help  me.  He  would 
know  how  to  restore  that  j")Oor  starved 
outi-aged  beaten  creature  to  the  happy 
place  on  God's  earth  which  God  in- 
tended her  to  fill  ! ' 

Rufus  abruptly  took  him  by  the 
hand.     '  You  mean  that? '  he  said. 

'  What  else  could  I  mean  ? '  Ame- 
lius rejoined,  sharply. 

*  Bring  her  right  away  to  breakfast 
at  the  hotel  !  '  cried  Rufus,  with  every 
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appearance  of  feeling  infinitely  re- 
lieved '  1  don't  say  I  can  sii})ply  you 
with  the  venerable  Chief  Christian — 
but  I  can  find  a  woman  to  fix  you, 
who  is  as  nigh  to  being  an  angel 
(barring  the  wings)  as  any  she  crea- 
ture that  ever  put  on  a  petticoat.'  He 
knocked  at  the  bedroom  door,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  appeal  for  further 
information  which  Amelius  could  ad- 
dress to  him.  '  Breakfast  is  waiting. 
Miss  ! '  he  called  out ;  '  and  I'm  bound 
to  tell  you  that  the  temper  of  the 
cook  at  our  hotel  is  a  long  way  on  the 
wrong  side  of  uncertain.  Well,  Ame- 
lius, this  is  the  age  of  exhibitions.  If 
there's  ever  an  exhibition  of  ignorance 
in  the  business  of  packing  a  portman- 
teau, you  run  for  the  Gold  Medal — 
and  a  unanimous  jury  will  vote  it,  I 
reckon,  to  a  young  man  from  Tadmor. 
Clear  out,  will  you  1  and  leave  it  to 
me.' 

He  pulled  oflf  his  coat,  and  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of  packing  in  a 
hurry,  as  if  lie  had  done  nothing  else 
all  his  life.  The  landlady  liex-self,  ap- 
pearing with  pitiless  punctuality  ex- 
actly at  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
'  smoothed  her  horrid  front '  in  the 
polite  and  placable  presence  of  Kufus. 
He  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with 
her  ;  he  took  pleasure  in  making  her 
acquaintance  ;  she  reminded  him,  he 
did  assure  her,  of  the  lady  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Coolspring  Branch 
of  the  St.  Vitus  Commandery ;  and 
he  would  take  the  liberty  to  inquire 
whether  they  were  i-elated  or  not. 
Under  cover  of  this  fashionable  con- 
versation. Simple  Sally  was  taken  out 
of  the  room  by  Amelius  without  at- 
tracting notice.  Rufus  followed  them, 
still  talking  to  the  landlady,  all  the 
way  down  the  stairs  and  out  to  the 
street-door. 

Wliile  Amelius  was  waiting  for  his 
friend  outside  the  house,  a  young  man 
driving  by  in  a  cab  leaned  out  and 
looked  at  him.  The  young  man  was 
Jervy,  on  his  way  from  Mr.  Ronald's 
tombstone  to  Doctors'  Commons. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WITH  a  rapid  succession  of  events 
the  morning  had  begun.  With 
a  rapid  succession  of  events  the  day 
■went  on. 

The  breakfast  being  over,  rooms  at 
the  hotel  were  engaged  by  Rufus  for 
his  *  two  young  friends.'  After  this, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  pro- 
vide Simple  Sally  with  certain  neces- 
sary, but  invisible,  articles  of  clothing, 
which  Amelius  had  never  thought  of. 
A  note  to  the  nearest  shop  produced 
the  speedy  arrival  of  a  smart  lady,  ac- 
companied by  a  boy  and  a  large  bas- 
ket. There  was  some  ditiiculty  in  per- 
suading Sally  to  trust  herself  alone  in 
her  room  with  the  stranger.  She  was 
afraid,  poor  soul,  of  everybody  but 
Amelius.  Even  the  good  American 
failed  to  win  her  confidence.  The 
distrust  implanted  in  her  feeble  mind 
by  the  terrible  life  that  she  had  led  was 
the  instinctive  distrust  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal. '  Why  must  I  go  among  other 
people  1 '  she  whispered  piteously  to 
Amelius.  '  I  only  want  to  be  with 
You.'  It  was  as  completely  useless  to 
reason  with  her  as  it  would  have  been 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
fortable cage  to  a  newly-caught  bird. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  inducing 
her  to  submit  to  the  most  gently-ex- 
erted interference.  Amelius  had  only 
to  say,  '  Do  it,  Sally,  to  please  me.' 
And  Sally  sighed,  and  did  it. 

In  her  absence  Amelius  reiterated 
his  inquiries,  in  relation  to  that  un- 
known friend  whom  Rufus  had  not 
scrupled  to  descrilje  as  '  an  angel — 
barring  the  wings.' 

The  lady  in  (juestion  (the  American 
briefly  explained)  was  an  English  wo- 
man— the  wife  of  one  of  his  country- 
men, established  in  London  as  a  mer- 
chant. He  had  known  them  both  in- 
timately before  their  departure  from 
the  United  States  •  and  the  old  friend- 
ship had  been  cordially  renewed  ou 
his  arrival   in    England.     Associated 
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with  many  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, Mrs.  Payson  was  one  of  the 
managing  committee  of  a  '  Home  for 
Friendless  Women,'  especially  adapted 
to  receive  poor  girls  in  Sally's  melan- 
choly position.  Rufus  offered  to  write 
a  note  to  Mrs.  Payson ;  inquiring  at 
what  hour  she  could  receive  his  friend 
and  himself,  and  obtain  permission  for 
them  to  see  the  '  Home.'  Amelius 
(after  some  hesitation)  accepted  the 
proposal.  The  messenger  had  not 
been  long  despatched  with  the  note 
befoie  the  smart  person  from  the  shop 
made  her  appearance  once  more,  re- 
porting that  '  the  young  lady's  outfit 
had  been  perfectly  arranged,'  and  pre- 
senting the  inevitable  result  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill.  The  last  farthing  of 
ready  money  in  the  possession  of  Ame- 
lius proved  to  be  insufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  debt.  He  accepted  a  loan 
from  Rufus  until  he  could  give  his 
bankers  the  necessary  order  to  sell  out 
some  of  his  money  invested  in  the 
Funds.  His  answer,  when  Rufus 
protested  against  this  course,  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  teaching  which  he 
owed  to  the  Community.  '  My  dear 
fellow,  I  am  bound  to  return  the 
money  you  have  lent  me— in  the  in- 
terests of  our  poor  brethren.  The 
next  friend  who  borrows  of  you  may 
not  have  the  means  of  paying  you 
back.' 

After  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Simple  Sally,  and  waiting  in  vain, 
Amelius  sent  a  chambermaid  to  her 
room,  with  a  message  to  her.  Rufus 
disappi-oved  of  this  hasty  proceeding. 
'  Why  disturb  the  girl  at  her  looking- 
glass  1 '  asked  the  old  bachelor,  with 
his  quaintly-humorous  smile. 

Sally  came  in  with  no  bright  ])lea- 
sure  in  her  eyes  this  time ;  the  girl 
looked  worn  and  haggard.  She  drew 
Amelius  away  into  a  corner,  and  whis- 
pered to  him.  '  I  get  a  pain  some- 
times where  the  bruise  is,'  she  said ; 
'  and  I've  got  it  bad  now.'  She 
glanced,  with  an  odd  furtive  jealousy, 
at  Rufus.  '  I  kept  away  from  you,' 
she  explained,  '  because  I  didn't  want 


him  to  know.'  She  stopped  and  put 
her  hand  on  her  bosom,  and  clenched 
her  teeth  fast.  '  Never  mind,'  she- 
said  cheeifully,  as  the  pang  passed 
away  again  ;  '  I  can  bear  it.' 

Amelius,  with  his  customary  impe- 
tuosity, instantly  ordered  the  most 
comfortable  carriage  that  the  hotel 
possessed.  He  had  heard  terrible 
stories  of  the  possible  result  of  an  in- 
jury to  a  woman's  bosom.  '  I  shall 
take  her  to  the  best  doctor  in  London,' 
he  announced.  Sally  whispered  to 
him  again— still  with  her  eye  on  Ru- 
fus. '  Is  he  going  with  us '? '  she 
asked.  '  No,' said  Amelius;  'one  of 
us  must  stay  here  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage.' Rufus  looked  after  them  very 
gravely,  as  the  two  left  the  room  to- 
gether. 

Applying  for  information  to  the 
mistress  of  the  hotel,  Amelius  obtained 
the  address  of  a  consulting  surgeon  of 
great  celebrity,  while  Sally  was  getting 
ready  to  go  out. 

'  "Why  don't  you  like  my  good  friend 
up-stairs  1 '  he  said  to  the  girl  as  they 
drove  away  from  the  house.  The  an- 
swer came  swift  and  straight  from  the 
heart  of  the  daughter  of  Eve.  '  Be- 
cause i/ou  like  him  ! '  Amelius  changed 
the  subject :  he  asked  if  she  was  still 
in  pain.  She  shook  her  head  impa- 
tiently. Pain  or  no  pain,  the  upper- 
most idea  in  her  mind  was  still  that 
idea  of  being  his  servant,  which  had 
already  found  expression  in  words  be- 
fore they  left  the  lodgings.  '  Will  you 
let  me  keep  my  beautiful  new  dress  for 
going  out  on  Sundays'?'  she  asked.  'The 
shabby  old  things  will  do  when  I  am 
your  servant.  I  can  black  your  boots, 
and  brush  your  clothes,  and  keep  your 
room  tidy — and  I  will  try  hard  to 
learn,  if  you  will  have  me  taught  to 
cook.'  Amelius  attempted  to  change 
the  subject  again.  He  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  her  in  an  unknown, 
tongue.  The  glorious  prospect  of  be- 
ing his  servant  absorbed  the  whole  of 
her  attention.  '  I'm  little  and  I'm 
stupid,'  she  went  on;  'but  I  do 
think  I  could  learn  to  cook,  if  I  knew 
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I  was  doing  it  for  You.'  She  paused 
and  looked  at  liim  anxiously.  '  Do  let 
me  try  ! '  she  pleaded  ;  '  J  haven't  had 
much  pleasure  in  my  life — and  I  should 
like  it  so  ! '  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist this.  '  You  shall  be  as  happy  as 
I  can  make  you,  Sally,'  Amelias  an- 
swered ;  '  God  knows  it  isn't  much  you 
ask  for ! ' 

Something  in  those  compassionate 
words  set  her  thinking  in  another  di- 
rection. It  was  sad  to  see  how  slowly 
and  painfully  she  realized  the  idea  that 
had  been  suggested  to  her. 

'  I  wonder  whether  you  can  make 
me  happy  ? '  she  said.  '  I  suppose  I 
have  been  happy  before  this — but  I 
don't  know  when.  I  don't  remember  a 
time  when  I  was  not  hungry  or  cold. 
Wait  a  bit.  I  do  think  I  icas  happy 
once.  It  was  a  long  while  ago,  and  it 
took  me  a  weary  time  to  do  it— but  I 
did  learn  at  last  to  play  a  tune  on  the 
fiddle.  The  old  man  and  his  wife  took 
it  in  turns  to  teach  me.  Somebody 
gave  me  to  the  old  man  and  his  wife ; 
I  don't  know  who  it  was,  and  I  don't 
remember  their  names.  They  were 
musicians.  In  the  fine  streets  they 
sang  hymns  ;  and  in  the  poor  streets 
they  sang  comic  songs.  It  was  cold, 
to  be  sure,  standing  barefoot  on  the 
pavement— but  I  got  plenty  of  half- 
pence. The  people  said  I  was  so  little 
it  was  a  shame  to  send  me  out,  and  so 
I  got  halfpence.  I  had  bread  and  aj)- 
ples  for  supper,  and  a  nice  little  corner 
under  the  staircase,  to  sleep  in.  Do 
you  know,  I  do  think  I  did  enjoy  my- 
self at  that  time  ? '  she  concluded,  still 
a  little  doubtful  whether  those  faint 
and  far-off  remembrances  were  really 
to  be  relied  on. 

A  melius  tried  to  lead  her  to  other 
recollections.  He  asked  her  how  old 
she  was  at  that  time. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  answered  ;  '  I 
don't  know  how  old  I  am  now.  I 
don't  remember  anything  before  the 
fiddla  I  can't  call  to  mind  how  long 
it  was  first — but  there  came  a  time 
when  the  old  man  and  his  ^vife  got 
into   trouble.     They  went    to  prison 


and  I  never  saw  them  afterward.s.      I 
ran  away  with  the  fiddle ;  to  get  the 
halfpence,   you  know,    all  to   myself. 
I  think  I  should  have  got  a  deal   of 
money,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  boys. 
They're  so  cruel,  the  boys  are.     They 
broke  my  fiddle.   I  tried  selling  pencils 
after  that ;  but  peo])le  didn't  seem  to 
want  pencils.    They  found  me  out  beg- 
ging.    I  got  took  up,  and  brought  be- 
fore what-do-you-call  him — the  gentle- 
man  who    sits    in  a  high   place,  you 
know,  behind  a  desk.      0,  but  I  was 
frightened,  when  they  took  me  before 
the  gentleman  !  He  looked  very  much 
puzzled.    He  says,  '  Bring  her  up  here ; 
she's  so  small  I  can   hardly  see  her.' 
He  says,  '  Good  God,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  this  unfortunate  child  !'     There 
was  plenty  of  people  about.     One  of 
them   says,   'The  workhouse  ought  to 
take  har.'     And  a  lady  came  in,  and 
she  says, '  I'll  take  her  sir,  if  you'll  let 
me.'     And  he  knew  her,  and  he  let 
her.   She  took  me  to  a  place  they  called 
a  Refuge — for  wandering  children,  you 
know.     It  was  very  strict  at  the  Re- 
fuge.    They  did  give  us  plenty  to  eat, 
to  be  sure,  and  they  taught  us  lessons. 
They  told  us  about  Our  Father  up  in 
Heaven.   I  said  a  wrong  thing — I  said, 
'  I  don't  want  him  up  in  Heaven  ;  I 
want  him  down  here. '  They  were  veiy 
much  ashamed  of  me  when  I  said  that. 
I  was  a  bad  girl ;  I  turned  ungrateful. 
After  a  time  I  ran  away.     You  see  it 
was  so  strict,  and  I  was  so  used  to  the 
streets.     I  met  with  a  Scotchman  in 
the  street.s.   He  wore  a  kilt,  and  played 
the  pipes  ;  he  taught  me  to  dance,  and 
dressed  me  up  like  a  Scotch  girl.     He 
had  a  curious  wife,  a  sort  of  half-black 
woman.    She  used  to  dance  too — on  a 
bit  of  carpet,  you  know,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  her  fine  shoes.     They  taught  me 
songs  :  he   taught  me  a  Scotch  song. 
And   one    day  his  wife    said  site  was 
English  (I  don't  know  how  that  was, 
being  a    half- black    woman),    and    I 
should  learn  an  English  song.     And 
they  quarrelled  about  it.    And  she  had 
her  way.      She  taught  me   '  Sally   in 
our  Alley.'     That's  howl  come  to  be 
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called  Sally.  I  hadn't  any  name  of  my 
own — I  always  had  nicknames.  Sally 
was  the  last  of  them,  and  Sally  has 
stuck  to  me.  I  hope  it  isn't  too  com- 
mon a  name  to  please  you  ?  0,  what 
a  fine  house  !  Are  we  really  going  in  1 
Will  they  let  me  in  1  How  stupid  I 
am !  I  forgot  my  beautiful  clothes. 
You  won't  tell  them,  will  j'ou,  if  they 
take  me  for  a  lady  1 ' 

The  carriage  had  stopped  at  the 
great  surgeon's  house  :  the  waiting- 
room  was  full  of  patients,  Some  of 
them  were  trying  to  read  the  books 
and  newspapers  on  the  table  ;  and 
some  of  them  were  looking  at  each 
other,  not  only  without  the  slightest 
sympathy,  but  occasionally  even  with 
downright  distrust  and  dislike.  Ame- 
lius  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  gave 
Sally  an  illustrated  book  to  amuse 
her,  while  they  waited  to  see  the  sur- 
geon in  their  turn. 

Two  long  hours  passed,  before  the 
servant  summoned  Amelius  to  the  con- 
sulting-room. Sally  was  wearily  asleep 
in  her  chair.  He  left  her  undi.sturbed; 
having  questions  to  put  relating  to  the 
imperfectly-developed  state  of  her 
mind,  which  could  not  be  asked  in  her 
presence.  The  surgeon  listened,  with 
no  ordinary  interest,  to  the  young 
stranger's  simple  and  straightforward 
narrative  of  what  had  happened  on 
the  previous  night.  '  You  are  very 
unlikeother  young  men',  he. said;  'may 
I  ask  you  how  you  have  been  brought 
up  1 '  The  reply  surprised  him.  '  This 
opens  quite  a  new  view  of  Socialism/ 
he  said  '  I  thought  your  conduct 
highly  imprudent  at  first — it  seems  to 
be  the  natural  result  of  your  teaching 
now.  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do  to 
help  you.' 

He  was  very  grave  and  very  gentle, 
when  Sally  was  presented  to  him.  His 
opinion  of  the  injury  to  her  bosom  re- 
lieved the  anxiety  of  Amelius  :  there 
might  be  pain  for  some  little  time  to 
come,  but  there  were  no  serious  conse- 
quences to  fear.  Having  written  his 
prescription,  and  having  put  several 
questions  to  Sally,  the  surgeon  sent 


her  back,  with  marked  kindness  of 
manner,  to  wait  for  Amelius  in  the 
patients'  room. 

'  I  have  young  daughters  of  my  own,' 
he  said,  wlien  the  door  was  closed  , 
'  and  I  cannot  but  feel  for  that  un- 
happy creature,  when  I  contrast  her 
life  with  theirs.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
it,  the  natural  growth  of  her  senses — 
her  higher  and  her  lower  senses  alike 
— has  been  stunted,  like  the  natural 
growth  of  her  body,  by  starvation,  ter- 
ror, exposure  to  cold,  and  other  influ- 
ences inherent  in  the  life  that  she  has 
led.  With  nourishing  food,  pure  air, 
and  above  all,  kind  and  careful  treat- 
ment, I  see  no  reason  (at  her  age)  why 
she  should  not  develop  into  an  intelli- 
gent and  healthy  young  woman.  Par- 
don me  if  I  venture  on  giving  you  a 
word  of  advice.  At  your  time  of  life, 
you  will  do  well  to  place  her  at  once 
under  competent  and  proper  care.  You 
may  live  to  regret  it,  if  you  are  too 
confident  in  your  own  good  motives  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  Come  to  me 
again,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
No,'  he  continued,  refusing  to  take  his 
fee,  '  my  help  to  that  poor  lost  girl  is 
help  given  freely.'  He  shook  hands 
with  Amelius — a  worthy  member  of 
the  noble  order  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  surgeon's  parting  advice,  fol- 
lowing on  the  quaint  protest  of  Rufus, 
had  its  effect  on  Amelius.  He  was 
silent  and  thoughtful  when  he  got  into 
the  carriage  again. 

Simple  Sally  looked  at  him  with  a 
vague  sense  of  alarm.  Her  heart  beat 
fast,  under  the  perpetually  recurring 
fear  that  she  had  done  something  or 
said  something  to  offend  him.  '  Was 
it  bad  behaviour  in  me,' she  asked,  'to 
fall  asleep  in  the  chair? '  Reassured, 
so  far,  she  was  still  as  anxious  as  ever 
to  get  at  the  truth.  After  long  hesi- 
tation, and  long  pi'evious  thought,  she 
ventured  to  try  another  question.  'The 
gentleman  sent  me  out  of  the  room — 
did  he  say  anything  to  set  you  against 
me!' 

'The  gentleman  said  everything  that 
was   kind    of  you',    Amelius  replied,, 
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■*  and  everything  to  make  me  hope 
that  you  will  live  to  be  a  happy  girl.' 
She  said  nothing  to  that ;  vague  as- 
surances were  no  assurances  to  her — 
she  only  looked  at  him  with  the  dumb 
fidelity  of  a  dog.  Suddenly,  she  drop- 
ped on  her  knees  in  the  carriage,  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried  si- 
lently. Surprised  and  distressed,  he 
attempted  to  raise  her,  and  console 
her.  '  No  ! '  she  said  obstinately. 
*  Something  has  happened  to  vex  you, 
and  you  won't  tell  me  what  it  is.  Do, 
do,  do  tell  me  what  it  is  ! ' 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  Amelius,  '  I 
was  only  thinking  anxiously  about  you, 
in  the  time  to  come.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 
'  What !  have  you  forgotten  already  ! ' 
she  exclaimed.  '  I'm  to  be  your  ser- 
vant in  the  time  to  come*'  She  dried 
her  eyes,  and  took  her  place  again 
joyously  by  his  side.  'You  did  frighten 
me,'  she  said,  '  and  all  for  nothing. 
But  you  didn't  mean  it,  did  you  1 ' 

An  older  man  might  have  had  the 
courage  to  undeceive  her  :  Amelius 
shrank  from  it.  He  tried  to  lead  her 
back  to  the  melancholy  story — so  com- 
mon and  so  terrible  ;  so  pitiable  in  its 
utter  absence  of  sentiment  or  romance 
— the  story  of  her  past  life. 

'  No,'  she  answered,  with  that  quick 
insight  where  her  feelings  were  con- 
cerned which  was  the  only  quick  in- 
sight that  she  possessed.  '  I  don't 
like  making  you  sorry ;  and  you  did 
look  sorry — you  did — when  I  talked 
about  it  before.  The  streets,  the 
streets,  the  streets ;  little  girl,  or  big 
girl,  it's  only  the  streets ;  and  always 
being  hungiy  and  cold  ;  and  cruel  men 
when  it  isn't  cruel  boys.  I  want  to  be 
happy  !  I  want  to  enjoy  my  new 
clothes  !  You  tell  me  about  your  own 
self.  What  makes  you  so  kind  1  I 
can't  make  it  out ;  try  as  I  may,  T 
can't  make  it  out.' 

Some  time  elapsed  before  they  got 
back  to  the  hotel.  Amelius  drove  as 
far  as  the  City,  to  give  the  necessary 
instructions  to  his  bankers. 

On  returning  to  the  sitting-room  at 


last,  he  discovered  that  his  American 
friend  was  not  alone.  A  gray-haired 
lady  with  a  bright  benevolent  face 
was  talking  earnestly  to  Rufus.  The 
instant  Sally  discovered  the  stranger, 
she  started  back,  fled  to  the  shelter  of 
her  bedchamber,  and  locked  herself 
in.  Amelius,  entering  the  room  after 
a  little  hesitation,  was  j^resented  to 
Mrs.  Pay  son. 

'  There  was  something  in  my  old 
friend's  note,'  said  the  lady,  smiling 
and  turning  to  Rufus,  '  which  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  should  do  well  to 
answer  it  personally.  I  am  not  too 
old  yet  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  sometimes  ;  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  did  so.  I  have  heard  what 
is — to  me — a  very  interesting  story. 
Mr  Goldenheart,  I  respect  you  !  And 
I  will  prove  it  by  helping  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  to  save  that  poor 
little  girl  who  has  just  run  away  from 
me.  Pray  don't  make  excuses  for 
her ;  I  should  have  mn  away  too,  at 
her  age.  We  have  arranged,'  she 
continued,  looking  again  at  Rufus, 
'  that  I  shall  take  you  both  to  the 
Home  this  afternoon.  If  we  can  pre- 
vail on  Sally  to  go  with  us,  one  serious 
obstacle  in  our  way  will  be  overcome. 
Tell  me  the  number  of  her  room.  I 
want  to  tiy  if  I  can't  make  friends 
with  her.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence ;  and  I  don't  despair  of  bringing 
her  back  here,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
terrible  person  who  has  frightened 
her.' 

The  two  men  were  left  together 
Amelius  attempted  to  speak. 

'  Keep  it  down,'  said  Rufus  '  '  no 
premature  outbreak  of  opinion,  if  you 
please,  yet  awhile.  Wait  till  she  has 
fixed  Sally,  and  shown  us  the  Para- 
dise of  the  poor  girls.  It's  within  the 
London  postal  district,  and  that's  all  I 
know  about  it.  Well,  now,  and  did 
you  go  to  the  doctor?  Thunder! 
what's  come  to  the  boy  1  Seems  as 
though  he  had  left  his  complexion  in 
the  carriage  1  He  looks,  I  do  declare, 
as  if  he  wanted  medical  tinkering 
himself. ' 
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Artielius  explained  that  his  })ast 
night  had  been  a  wakeful  one,  and 
that  the  events  of  the  day  had  not  al- 
lowed him  any  opportunities  of  re- 
pose. '  Since  the  morning,'  he  said, 
*  things  have  hurried  so,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  that  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  dazed  and  weary.' 
Without  a  word  of  remark,  Rufus 
produced  the  remedy.  The  materials 
were  ready  on  the  sideboard — he  made 
a  cocktail. 

'  Aiiother  I '  asked  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of 
time. 

Amelius  declined  taking  another. 
He  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa ;  his 
good  friend  considerately  took  up  a 
newspaper.  For  the  first  time  that 
day,  he  had  now  the  prospect  of  a 
qviiet  interval  for  rest  and  thought. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  the  delusive 
pi-ospect  vanished.  He  started  to  his 
feet  again,  distui'bed  by  a  new  anxiety. 
Having  leisure  to  think,  he  had 
thought  of  Regina.  '  Good  heavens  ! ' 
he  exclaimed  ;  '  she's  waiting  to  see 
me — and  I  never  remembered  it  till 
this  moment  !  '  He  looked  at  his 
watch  ;  it  was  five  o'clock.  '  What 
am  I  to  do  ? '  he  said,  helplessly. 

Rufus  laid  down  the  newspaper, 
and  considered  the  new  difficulty  in 
its  various  aspects. 

'  We  are  bound  to  go    with  Mrs. 
Pay  son  to  the  Home,'  he  said  ;  '  and    | 
I  t611  you  this,  Amelius,  the  matter  of    , 
Sally  is   not  a  matter   to    be  played    j 
with ;  it's   a  thing  that's   got    to .  be    j 
done.     In  your  place,  I  should  write 
politely  to  Miss  Regina,  and  put  it  off 
till  to-moiTOw.' 

In  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, a  man  who  took  Rufus  for  his 
counsellor  was  a  man  who  acted  wisely 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Events, 
however  (of  which  Amelius  and  his 
friend  were  both  ignorant  alike),  had 
so  ordered  it  that  the  American's  well- 
meant  advice,  in  this  one  exceptional 
case,  was  the  very  worst  advice  that 
could  have  been  given.  In  an  hour 
more,  Jervy  and  Mrs.  Sowler  were  to 


meet  at  the  tavern-door.  The  one 
last  hope  of  protecting  Mrs.  FainaVjy 
from  the  abominable  conspiracy  of 
which  she  was  the  destined  victim, 
rested  solely  on  the  fulfilment  by 
Amelius  of  his  engagement  with  Re- 
gina for  that  day.  Always  ready  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
courtship,  Mrs.  Farnaby  would  be  es- 
pecially eager  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her  young 
Socialist  friend  on  the  subject  of  his 
lecture.  In  the  course  of  the  talk  be- 
tween them,  the  idea  which,  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  his  mind, 
had  not  struck  him  yet — the  idea  that 
the  outcast  of  the  streets  might,  hy 
the  barest  conceivable  possibility,  be 
identified  with  the  lost  daughter  — 
would,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  al- 
most infallibly  suggested  to  Amelius  ; 
and,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  con- 
spiracy would  be  foiled.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American's  fatal  ad- 
vice was  followed,  the  next  morning's 
post  might  bring  a  letter  from  Jervy 
to  Mrs.  Farnaby — with  this  disas- 
trous result.  At  the  first  words  spoken 
by  Amelius  she  would  i)ut  an  end  to 
all  further  interest  in  the  subject  on 
his  part,  by  telling  him  that  the  lost 
girl  had  been  found,  and  found  by  an- 
other person. 

Rufus  pointed  to  the  writing-mater- 
ials on  a  side  table,  which  he  had 
himself  used  earlier  in  the  day.  The 
needful  excuse  was,  unhappily,  quite 
easy  to  find.  A  misunderstanding 
with  his  landlady  had  obliged  Amelius 
to  leave  his  lodgings  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice, and  had  occupied  him  in  trying 
to  find  a  residence  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  note  was  written.  Rufus, 
who  was  nearest  to  the  bell,  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  ring  for  the  messenger. 
Amelius  suddenly  stopped  him. 

'  She  doesn't  like  me  to  disappoint 
her,'  he  said.  '  I  needn't  stay  long — 
I  might  get  there  and  back  in  half  an 
hour,  in  a  fast  cab.' 

His  conscience  was  not  quite  easy. 
The  sense  of  having  forgotten  Regina 
— no  matter  how  naturally  and  ex- 
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cusably—  oppressed  him  with  a  feeling 
of  self-reproach.  Ruf  us  raised  no  ob- 
jection ;  the  hesitation  of  Amelius 
was  unquestionably  creditable  to  him. 

*  If  you  must  do  it,  my  son,'  he  said, 
'  do  it  right  away — and  we'll  wait  for 
you.' 

Amelius  took  up  his  hat.  The  door 
opened  as  he  approached  it,  and  Mrs. 
Pay  son  entered  the  room,  leading 
Simple  Sally  by  the  hand. 

'  We  are  all  going  together,'  said  the 
genial  old  lady,  '  to  see  my  large 
family  of  daughters  at  the  Home.  We 
can  have  our  talk  in  the  carriage.  It's 
an  hour's  drive  from  this  place — and 
I  must  be  back  again  to  dinner  at 
half-past  seven.' 

Amelius  and  Rufus  looked  at  each 
other.  Amelius  thought  of  pleading 
an  engagement,  and  asking  to  be  ex- 
cused. Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  assuredly  not  a  very  gracious 
thing  to  do.  Before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind,  one  way  or  the  other,  Sally 
stole  to  his  side,  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  Mrs.  Payson  had  done  won- 
ders in  conquering  the  girl's  inveterate 
distrust  of  strangers,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  winning  her  confidence. 
But  no  earthly  influence  could  shake 
Sally's  dog-like  devotion  to  Amelius. 
Her  jealous  instinct  discovered  some- 
thing suspicious  in  his  sudden  silence. 

*  You  must  go  with  us,'  she  said  ;  '  I 
won't  go  without  You.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  Mrs.  Payson  added; 
'  I  promised  her  that,  of  course,  before- 
hand.' 

Rufus  rang  the  bell,  and  despatched 
the  messenger  to  Regina.  '  That's  the 
one  way  out  of  it,  my  son,'  he  whis- 
pered to  Amelius,  as  they  followed 
Mrs.  Payson  and  Sally  down  the 
stairs  of  the  hotel. 

They  had  just  driven  up  to  the  gates 
of  the  Home,  when  Jervy  and  his  ac- 
complice met  at  the  tavern,  and  en- 
tered on  their  consultation  in  a  private 
room. 

In  spite  of  her  poverty-stricken  ap- 
pearance, Mrs.  Sowler  was  not  abso- 
lutelv  destitute.     In  various  and  un- 


derhand and  wicked  ways  she  contrived 
to  put  a  few  shillings  in  her  pocket 
from  week  to  week.  If  she  was  half 
starved,  it  was  for  the  very  ordinary 
reason  (among  per.sons  of  her  vicious 
class)  that  she  preferred  spending  her 
money  on  drink.  Stating  his  business 
with  her,  as  reservedly  andas  cunningly 
as  usual,  Jeivy  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  even  this  squalid  old  crea- 
ture presumed  to  bargain  with  him. 
The  two  wretches  were  on  the  point  of 
a  quarrel  which  might  have  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  plot  against  Mrs. 
Farnaby,  but  for  the  vile  self  control 
which  made  Jervy  one  of  the  most 
formidable  criminals  living.  He  gave 
way  on  the  question  of  money — and, 
from  that  moment,  he  held  Mrs.  Sow- 
ler absolutely  at  his  disposal. 

'  Meet  me  to-morrow  morning,  to 
receive  your  instructions,'  he  said. 
'  The  time  is  ten  sharp  ;  and  the  place 
is  the  powder-magazine  in  Hyde  Park. 
And  mind  this  !  You  must  be  decent- 
ly dressed — you  know  where  to  hu-e 
the  things.  If  I  smell  you  of  spirits 
to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  employ 
somebody  else.  No !  not  a  farthing 
now.  You  will  have  your  money  to- 
morrow at  ten.' 

Left  by  himself,  Jervy  sent  for  pen, 
ink  and  paper.  Using  his  left  hand, 
which  was  just  as  serviceable  to  him 
as  his  right,  he  traced  these  lines  : 

'  You  are  informed,  by  an  unknown 
friend,  that  a  certain  lost  young  lady 
is  now  living  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
may  be  restored  to  her  afliicted  mother 
on  receipt  of  a  suflicient  sum  to  pay 
expenses  and  to  reward  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  who  is  (undeservedly)  in 
distressed  circumstances. 

'  Are  you,  madam,  the  mother  ?  I 
ask  the  question  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, knowing  nothing  cei-tainly  but 
that  your  husband  was  the  person  who 
put  the  young  lady  out  to  nurse  in  her 
infancy. 

'  I  don't  address  your  husband,  be- 
cause his  inhuman  desertion  of  the 
poor  baby  does  not  incline  me  to  trust 
him.     I  run  the  risk  of  trusting  you 
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— to  a  certain  extent  at  starting. 
Shall  I  drop  a  hint  which  may  help 
you  to  identify  the  child,  in  your  own 
mind  ?  It  would  he  inexcusably  fool- 
ish on  my  part  to  speak  too  plainly, 
just  yet.  The  hint  must  be  a  vague 
one.  Suppose  I  use  a  poetical  expres- 
sion, and  say  the  young  lady  is  envel- 
oped in  mystery  from  head  to  foot — 
especially  the  foot  1 

'  In  the  event  of  my  addressing  the 
right  person,  I  beg  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion for  a  preliminary  interview. 

'  If   you   will   take  a  walk   on  the 


bridge  over  the  Serpentine  E,iver,  on 
the  Kensington  Gardens  side,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
holding  a  white  handkerchief  in  your 
left  hand,  you  will  meet  the  much- 
injured  woman,  who  was  deceived  into 
taking  charge  of  the  infant  child  at 
Rarasgate,  and  will  be  satisfied  so  far 
that  you  are  giving  your  confidence  to 
persons  who  really  deserve  it.' 

Jervy  addressed  this  infamous  letter 
to  Mrs.  Farnaby,  in  an  ordinary  en- 
velope, marked  'Private.'  He  posted 
it,  that  night,  with  his  own  hand. 


{To  he  continued.) 


T  HOLD  within  my  hand  a  lute, 

A  lute  that  hath  not  many  strings, 

A  little  bird  above  it  sings, 

And  singing  soars  and  claps  its  wings ; 
Sing,  little  bird  ;  when  thou  art  mute, 
The  music  dies  within  my  lute. 


Sing  on,  thou  little  bird,  until 

I  hear  a  voice  expected  long. 
That  bids  an  after-silence  fill 

The  space  that  once  was  filled  with  song. 
Then  fold  thy  wings  upon  my  breast. 
Upon  my  heart,  and  give  it  rest. 

Dora  Greenwell. 
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OF  all  Goethe's  literary  conversa- 
tions, his  affectionate  reminiscences 
of  Schiller  are  the  most  intei'estiiig,  in 
themselves,  and  as  a  proof  that  human 
sympathy  was  not  really  the  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  which  he  supposed. 
He  speaks  with  some  amusement  of 
the  rivalry  which  the  public  had  set 
up  between  himself  and  Schiller.  '  For 
twenty  years,  the  public  has  been  dis- 
puting which  is  the  greatest,  Schiller 
or  I,  and  it  ought  to  be  glad  that  it 
has  got  a  couple  of  fellows  about 
whom  it  can  dispute.'  He  tells  us 
that  Schiller  could  not  work  instinc- 
tively, and  that  he  liked  to  discuss  the 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
scene  after  scene.  Goethe,  on  the 
contrary,  said  nothing  to  any  one  till 
his  work  was  finished, — an  indication 
in  itself  of  the  different  quality  of 
their  genius.  Yet,  different  as  their 
natures  were,  Goethe  tells  us  that 
their  tendencies  '  were  still  to- 
wards one  point,  which  made  our  con- 
nexion so  intimate  that  one  really 
would  not  live  without  the  other.'  He 
tells  us  how  the  subject  of  '  William 
Tell '  had  been  suggested  to  Schiller 
by  himself — that  he,  ins[)ired  by  the 
enchanting  scenery  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons  (Lucerne),  had  for  some 
time  contemplated  such  a  drama,  but, 
having  many  other  things  to  do,  had 
communicated  his  thoughts  to  Schiller, 
and  descri))ed  to  him  the  scenery 
which  had  so  impressed  him.  In 
Schiller's  soul,  he  tells  us,  his  land- 
scapes and  his  acting  figures  formed 
themselves    into    a    drama, — Goethe 


gave  up  his  subject  entirely  to  him, 
and  thus  we  have  the  origin  of  Schil- 
ler's 'Wilhelm  Tell.'  Of  '  Wallen- 
stein,'  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  that 
if  Schiller  had  asked  him  about  it  be- 
fore he  had  written  it  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  advised  him  against  it, 
for  he  '  could  never  have  dreamed 
that  fi'om  such  a  subject  so  excellent 
a  drama  could  be  made,'  which  he 
gives  in  illusti*ation  of  the  wise  maxim 
that  '  one  should  never  ask  anybody  if 
one  means  to  write  anything.'  A 
memorial  of  Schiller,  which  he  re- 
ceived on  his  seventy-eighth  birthday, 
consisting  of  a  transcribed  conversa- 
tion, seemed  to  give  Goethe  much 
pleasure.  '  Schiller  appears  here,  as 
always,  in  perfect  possession  of  his 
sublime  nature.  He  was  a  true  man, 
such  as  one  ought  to  be.'  In  another 
conversation,  he  speaks  regretfully  of 
over-work  having  in  Schiller's  later 
years  impaired  his  health  and  })ro- 
ductive  i)owers.  Being  obliged  to 
write  on  days  when  he  was  not  well, 
and  being  determined  that  his  talent 
should  obey  him  at  any  hour,  he  '  was 
obliged  to  stimulate  his  powers  by  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  habit 
impaired  his  health,  and  was  likewise 
injurious  to  his  productions.  The 
faults  which  some  wise-acres  find  in 
his  works  I  deduce  from  this  source. 
All  the  passages  which  they  say  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be  1  would 
call  pathologicxd  jKcssagas,  for  he  wrote 
them  on  days  when  he  had  not 
strength  to  find  the  right  and  true 
motives.'     Would    that  authors  gen- 
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erally  could  liud  such  considerate 
critics  ! 

In  another  conversation,  some 
years  later,  he  refers  again  to  the 
danger  of  forcing  production  by  re- 
course to  stimulants,  remarking  that 
if  an  author  should  do  this,  'the  me- 
thod would  certainly  answer,  Ijut  it 
would  be  discoverable  in  all  the 
scenes  which  he  had  written  under 
such  an  influence,  to  their  great  dis- 
advantage. '  '  My  counsel,'  he  says, 
'  is  to  force  nothing,  and  rather  to 
trifle  and  sleep  away  all  unproducave 
days  and  hours,  than  on  such  days  to 
compose  something  which  will  after- 
wards give  no  pleasure.'  To  which 
we  may  imagine  hard-driven  writers, 
chained  to  the  relentless  press  of  this 
hurrying  age,  responding,  with  a 
sigh,  '  Happy  indeed  are  they  who 
can  a\'ail  themselves  of  such  excellent 
advice  ! '  But  the  lesson  is  a  good 
one,  for  all ! 

In  the  same  conversation,  he  makes 
an  interesting  distinction  between  the 
higher  kind  of  productiveness,  which 
is  a  gift,  and  the  lower  kind,  which 
man  can  himself  control — both  being 
i-equired  for  the  production  of  any 
great  work. 

'  No  productiveness  of  the  highest 
kind,  no  remarkable  discovery,  no 
great  thought  which  bears  fruit  and 
has  results,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one ;  but  such  things  are  elevated 
above  all  earthly  control.  Man  must 
consider  them  as  an  unexpected  gift 
from  above,  as  pure  children  of  God, 
which  he  must  receive  and  venerate 
with  joyful  thanks.  They  are  akin  to 
th.Qda>iaoii  (8ocratic),  which  does  with 
him  what  it  pleases,  and  to  which  he 
unconsciously  resigns  himself,  whilst 
he  believes  he  is  acting  from  his  own 
impulse.  There  is,  however,  a  pro- 
ductiveness of  another  kind,  subjected 
to  earthly  influences,  and  which  man 
has  nioi'e  in  his  power,  although  he 
here,  also,  finds  cause  to  bow  before 
something  divine.  Under  this  cate- 
gory I  place  all  that  aj)pertains  to  the 
execution  of  a  plan,  all  the  links  of  a 


chain  of  thought,  the  ends  of  which 
already  shine  forth  ;  I  also  place  there 
all  that  constitutes  the  visible  body  of 
a  work  of  art.  Thus  Shakespeare 
was  inspired  with  his  first  thought  of 
his  Hamlet  when  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  presented  itself  to  his  mind  as 
an  unexpected  impression,  and  he 
surveyed  the  several  situations,  cha- 
racters and  conclusions,  in  an  elevated 
mood,  as  a  pui-e  gift  from  above,  on 
which  he  had  no  immediate  influence, 
although  the  possibility  of  conceiving 
such  a  thought  certainly  pre-supposed 
such  a  mind  as  his.  But  the  indi- 
vidual scenes,  and  the  dialogue  of  the 
characters,  he  had  completely  in  his 
own  power,  so  that  he  might  ]jroduce 
them  daily  and  hourly,  and  work  at 
them  for  weeks  if  he  liked.' 

To  Shakespeare  Goethe  again  and 
again  recurs  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion, '  We  cannot  talk  about  Shakes- 
peare,' he  says  at  one  time,  in  despair ; 
'  everything  is  inadequate.'  '  Goetz' 
and  'Egmont,'  he  admits  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  his  influence  on  his  own 
genius,  which  he  says  he  '  did  well  to 
get  rid  of  by  writing  them. '  Elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  having 
'  already  exhausted  the  whole  of  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  tendencies,  in  all 
its  heights  and  depths,  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  remains  for  him  the  after- 
come,  nothing  more  to  do  !  And  how 
could  one  get  courage  to  put  pen  to 
paper,  if  one  were  conscious  in  an  ear- 
nest, appreciating  sjnrit,  that  such  un- 
fathomable and  unattainable  excellen- 
cies were  already  in  existence  ! '  He 
believed  that,  had  he  been  born  an 
Englishman,  the  master-pieces  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  brought  before  him  at 
the  first  dawn  of  youthful  conscious- 
ness, would  have  over|)0\vered  him, 
and  he  would  not  have  known  what  to 
do.  At  another  time,  he  savs,  dwell- 
ing on  the  same  thought  :  '  Had  1  ear- 
lier known  how  many  excellent  thLugs 
have  been  in  existence  for  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years,  I  should  not 
have  written  a  line,  but  have  done 
something  else.'     In  a  similar  mood, 
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he  quaintly  says  of  distinguished  men 
wlio  died  early,  that  they  '  had  per- 
fectly fulfilled  their  missions,  and  it 
was  time  for  them  to  dejiart,  that  other 
people  might  still  have  sometldvg  to  do 
in  a  iDorld  made  to  last  a  long  while  1 ' 
Of  Byron,  he  ayain  and  again  ex- 
presses an  extraordinarily  high  esti- 
timate,  indeed,  he  was  evidently  his 
favourite  among  his  English  contem- 
poraries. He  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  true  poetical  power 
greater  in  any  man  than  in  him.  'In 
the  apprehension  of  external  objects, 
and  a  clear  penetration  into  past  situ- 
ations, he  is  quite  as  great  as  (Shakes- 
peare. But  as  a  pure  individuality, 
Shakespeare  is  his  superior.'  But  he 
admitted  that  his  recklessness  of  moral 
restraint,  his  perpetual  discontent  and 
opposition  to  the  world  about  him, 
prevented  the  fair  development  of 
his  genius.  Had  he  been  able  to 
work  off  this  opposition  in  speeches 
in  Parliament,  he  would  have  been, 
Goethe  thought,  a  healthier  poet, — an 
acute,  and  probably  correct  conjec- 
ture. But,  says  Goethe,  'as  he  scarcely 
ever  spoke  in  Parliament,  he  kept 
within  himself  all  his  feelings  against 
his  nation,  and  to  free  himself  from 
them,  he  had  no  other  means  than  to 
express  them  in  poetical  form.  I 
could,  therefore,  call  a  great  part  of 
Byron's  works  of  negation  '  suppressed 
parliamentary  speeches,  and  think 
this  would  be  no  bad  name  for  them.' 
In  an  earlier  conversation  he  uses  the 
same  tendency  in  Byron  to  illustrate 
a  great  truth,  which,  however,  needs 
to  be  balanced  with  its  opposite  : — 
'  His  personal  negation  and  fault-find- 
ing is  injurious  even  to  his  excellent 
works.  Fornot  only  does  thediscontent 
of  tl>e  poet  infect  the  reader,  but  the 
end  of  all  op]>osition  is  negation  ;  and 
negation  is  nothing.  If  I  call  had 
bad,  what  do  I  gain  1  But  if  I  call 
(jood  bad,  I  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. He  who  will  work  aright  must 
never  rail,  must  not  trouble  him- 
self at  all  about  what  is  ill  done,  but 
only  do  well  himself.     For  the  great 


point  is,  not  to  pull  doioi,  hut  to  build 
up,  and  in  this,  humanity  finds  pure 
joy.' 

But  Goethe,  as  we  all  know,  went 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  apathy  to- 
wards revolutionaiy  movements  which 
were  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  pi-o- 
gress  of  humanity.  His  own  expla- 
nation of  this  was,  that  '  all  violent 
transitions  are  revolting  to  my  mind, 
for  they  are  not  conformable  to  na- 
ture. I  love  the  rose,  but  I  am  not 
fool  enough  to  desire  that  my  garden 
should  produce  them  now,  at  the  end 
of  April.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  now  find 
the  first  green  leaves,  satisfied  if  I  see 
how  one  leaf  after  another  is  formed 
upon  the  stem,  from  week  to  week  ; 
I  am  pleased  when  in  May,  I  perceive 
the  buds,  and  am  happy  when,  at  last 
in  June,  the  rose  appears  in  all  its 
splendour  and  all  its  fragrance.' 

With  destructive  criticism  Goethe 
had  as  little  patience  as  with  destruct- 
ive movements.  With  a  grand  reck- 
lessness of  literal  truth  of  detail  na- 
tural to  one  who  coxdd  see  into  the 
great  central  trviths  of  humanity,  he 
says  :  '  Till  lately  the  world  believed 
in  the  heroism  of  Lucretia, — of  a  Mu- 
cins Scfevola,  and  suflfered  itself  by 
this  belief,  to  be  warmed  and  inspired. 
But  now  comes  yoiir  historical  criti- 
cism, and  says  that  those  persons  ne- 
ver lived,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as 
fables  and  fictions,  divined  by  the 
great  mind  of  the  Romans.  What 
are  we  to  do  with  so  pitiful  a  truth  ? 
If  the  Eoinans  were  great  enough  to 
invent  such  stories,  hie  slioidd  at  least 
he  great  enough  to  believe  thieni.' 

Wolf,  he  tells  us,  had  tried  to  pull 
Homer  to  pieces,  but  the  poem  con- 
structed itself  by  its  own  vitality. 
'  Thus,'  he  says,  '  they  are  now  pull- 
ing to  pieces  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
and  if  an  annihilating  criticism  is  in- 
jurious in  anything,  it  is  so  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  for  here  everything 
depends  upon  faith,  to  which  we  can- 
not return  when  we  have  once  lost  it.' 

Scott,  as  well  as  Byron,  was  a  fa- 
vourite of  Goethe's,  and    there   is   a 
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letter  from  Sir  Walter  to  Goethe, 
touching  in  its  frank  simplicity,  as  he 
enters  into  a  description  of  his  family 
and  circumstances,  and  refers  with 
some  pride  to  his  home  at  Abbots- 
ford.  The  letter  pleased  Goethe  ex- 
ceedingly,— especially  the  personal 
communications  regarding  Scott's 
home  and  family.  It  is  curious  to 
note,  as  recalling  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  postal  facilities  between  that 
time  and  the  present,  that  Scott  apo- 
logises for  delay  in  writing,  owing  to 
not  having  been  able  to  find  '  a  pri- 
vate liand  to  convey  his  letter,  and 
that  he  now  writes  hurriedly  because 
he  has  just  heard  of  an  opportunity.' 
Here  is  one  of  Goethe's  criticisms  on 
Scott's  genius  : — - 

'  His  scenes  and  situations  are  like 
pictures  by  Teniers  ;  in  the  arrange- 
ment they  show  the  summit  of  art ;  the 
individual  figures  have  a  speaking 
truth,  and  the  execution  is  extended 
with  artistic  love  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, so  that  not  a  stroke  is  lost. ' 

Of  Milton,  he  said  that  his  *  Sam- 
son '  has '  more  of  the  antique  spirit 
than  any  production  of  any  other 
modern  poet.  Milton  was  really  a 
great  poet ;  one  to  whom  we  owe  all 
possible  respect.' 

Of  Napoleon  also,  he  had  a  great 
admiration,  as  one  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  world,  and  speaks  with  evident 
satisfaction  of  his  having  carried  a 
copy  of  '  Werther  '  in  his  field  library. 
Goethe  had  no  romantic  illusions 
about  the  great  conqueror  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  on  the  whole,  he  valued 
strength,  intellectual  and  physical, 
above  moral  power  and  insight,and  in- 
deed held  a  rather  low  opinion  of 
humanity  in  general.  '  No  man,'  he 
says,  '  serves  another  disinterestedly, 
but  he  does  it  willingly  if  he  knows 
he  can  thus  serve  himself.  Napoleon 
knew  men  ;  he  knew  how  to  make 
proper  use  of  their  weaknesses.' 

In  another  conversation,  in  the 
same  Mephistophelian  vein  he  tells  Eck- 
ermann  that  had  he  been  born  in  Eng 
land,  he   would  have  been  a  bishop 


with  £30,000  a  year  !  And  *  having 
once  attained  this  eminence,  would 
have  neglected  nothing  to  keep  my 
position.  Above  all,  I  would  have 
done  everything  to  make  the  night  of 
ignorance,  if  possible,  still  darker. 
Oh,  how  would  I  have  tried  to  cajole 
the  good  silly  multitude,  and  how 
would  I  have  humbled  the  school- 
boys, so  that  no  one  should  have  ob- 
served, or  even  have  had  the  courage 
to  remark  that  my  brilliant  position 
was  based  upon  the  most  scandalous 
abuses !  ' 

Of  course  these  words  must  be  tak- 
en ironically,  but  they  well  illustrate 
the  cynical  mocking  side  of  Goethe's 
character.  At  another  time,  the  other 
side  comes  out, — in  speaking  of  his 
having  been  censured  for  not  taking 
up  arms,  or  even  co-operating  as  a 
poet  during  the  struggle  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  French  : 

'  If  such  an  emergency  had  befallen 
me  when  twenty  years  old,  I  should 
certainly  not  have  been  the  last ;  but 
it  found  me  as  one  who  had  already 
passed  the  first  sixties. — Besides,  we 
cannot  all  serve  our  country  in  the 
same  way,  biit  each  does  his  duty  best, 
according  as  God  has  endowed  him. 
I  have  toiled  hard  enough  during  half 
a  century.  I  can  say,  that,  in  those 
things  which  nature  has  appointed  for 
my  daily  work,  I  have  permitted  my- 
self no  repose  or  relaxation,  night  or 
day,  but  have  always  striven,  investi- 
gated, and  done  as  much,  and  that  as 
well  as  I  could.'  To  himself,  he  said, 
who  was  not  of  a  warlike  nature,  and 
who  had  no  warlike  sense, — war-songs 
would  have  been  as  a  badly  fitting 
mask. 

'  How  could  I  write  songs  of  hati'ed 
without  hating  ?  And,  between  our- 
selves, I  did  not  hate  the  French,  al- 
though I  thanked  God  that  we  were 
free  from  them.  How  could  I,  to 
whom  culture  and  barbarism  are  alone 
of  importance,  hate  a  nation  which  is 
among  the  most  cultivated  of  the 
earth,  and  to  -rhich  I  owe  so  great  a 
part  of  my  own  ^ultivaUin  ?  — '  There 
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is  a  degree  where  it  (national  hatred) 
vanishes  altogether,   and    where   one 
stands,  to  a  certain   extent,  above  na- 
tions, and  feels  the  weal  or  woe    of  a 
neighliouring  people,  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  one's  own.'    It   was  such  a 
calm  and  exalted  philosophy  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  made   his  admiring 
disciples  regard   even   his   egoism   as 
the  natural  and  fitting  expression  of  a 
majestic    nature.      Guizot,   Merimee, 
Voltaire,    Victor   Hugo,    Humboldt, 
Manzoni,      B^ranger,      Moliere     are 
among     the     literary    men   of  other 
countries  of  whcm  he  speaks  with  ad- 
miring appreciation.    One  of  the  most 
interesting     conversations     discusses 
Carlyle's  celebrated  essay    on  Goethe. 
Eckeimann,  through  whcm  the  essay, 
first  published  in   Frose'i's  Magazine, 
had  been  sent  to  Goethe,  dined  with 
him  on  the  day  he   read  it,  and  nai- 
vely says  : — '  He   appeared  today  in 
quite  youthful  spirits,  and  we  began 
immediately  to  speak  on  topics  inter- 
esting to  both.'  'It  is  pleasant  to  see' 
said  Goethe,  '  how  the  earlier  pedan- 
try of  the   Scotch   has  changed    into 
earnestness  and  profundity.      When  I 
recollect  how  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers treated  my  works  not  many  years 
since,  and  when  1    now  consider  Car- 
lyle's merits  with  respect  to  Geiman 
literature,  I  am  astonished  at  the  im- 
portant step  for  the  better.'    In  the 
same  conversation  Goethe  remarks  to 
Eckermann. — '  My  works  cannot  be 
popular.      He  who  thinks  and  strives 
to  make  them  so  is  in    error.     They 
are  not  written  for  the  multitude,  but 
onlv  for  irdividuals  who  desire  some- 
thing congenial,  and  whose   aims  are 
like  my   own.'     Goethe  had   a   great 
admiration  for  Englis-hmen, —  especi- 
ally the  young,  handsome  Englishmen 
who   found   their  way    to    Weimar, 
whom  he   declared   to  be  'thoroughly 
complete  men,' — and  whcm   he   con- 
trasted with    the  'short-sighted,  pale, 
narrow-chested    young     Germans,' — 
'young  without  youth,' — who  came  to 
him  from  North-East  Germany.      He 
protested   against  the    over-education 


which  prevailed  in  philosophical  and 
learned  matters,'  which  had  no  prac- 
tical application  and  caused  '  defici- 
ency in  the  necessary  mental  and 
bodily  energy,  which  is  quite  indis- 
pensable when  one  would  enter  pro- 
perly into  practical  life.'  What  he 
says  of  Germans  then  might  not  be 
altogether  inapplicable  to  ourselves 
now.     He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'The  third  part  of  the  learned  men 
and  statesmen,  shackled  to  the  desk, 
are  ruined  in  body,  and  consigned  to 
the  demon  of  hypochondi-ia.  Here 
there  should  be  action  from  above, 
that  future  generations  may,  at  least, 
be  preseived  from  a  like  destiuction.' 
The  death  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
Carl  August, —  Goethe's  old  patron 
and  friend — cccurred  in  1828  and  was 
a  heavy  blow.  '  I  thought,'  said  he, 
'that  I  should  depart  before  him, — 
but  God  disposes  as  he  thinks  best ; 
and  all  that  we  poor  mortals  have  to 
do,  is  to  endure  and  keep  ourselves 
upright  as  well  and  as  long  as  we 
can.'  To  this  end,  Eckermann  very 
characteristically  tells  us  that  '  he 
Avent  soon  to  Dornburg  to  withdraw 
himself  from  daily  saddening  impres- 
sions, and  to  restore  himself  by  fresh 
activity  in  a  new  scene.'  During  the 
Grand  Duke's  life,  he  had  borne  the 
following  honourable  testimony  con- 
cerning him,  in  speaking  to  Ecker- 
mann : — '  I  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  him  for  half  a  century, 
and  have,  during  half  a  century, 
striven  and  worked  with  him,  but  1 
should  speak  falsely  if  I  were  to  say 
that  I  have  known  a  single  day  in 
which  the  Giand  Duke  has  not 
thought  of  doing  and  executing  some- 
thing tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
land,  and  fitted  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  individuals.'  Some  months 
after  his  death,  in  conversation 
with  Eckermann,  he  indulged  in 
affectionate  reminiscences  of  his  early 
intercourse  with  the  prince  with 
whom  he  had  worked  for  fifty  years, 
—  of  their  break  neck  chases  over  the 
Mountains   of   Ilmenan— their   forest 
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bivouacks —  their    long  evening   dis- 
cussions, when  they  would  sit  convers- 
ing '  on  art  and  nature  and  other  ex- 
cellent topics,  till  l)oth  fell  asleep  on 
one  sofa.'  Goethe  extols  his  talent,  his 
administrative  power,   his  cultivation, 
and   his  noble  benevolence.     '  He  al- 
ways thought  first  of  the  happiness  of 
his  country,  and  only,  at  last,  a  little 
of    himself.      His    hand    was    always 
ready  and  open  to  meet  noble   men, 
and    to  assist  in    promoting    worthy 
objects.     There  was  a  great  deal  that 
was  divine  in  him.      He    would  have 
liked  to  i)romote  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind.     Love  engenders  love,  and 
one  who  is   loved  can  easily  govern.' 
A  slight  incident  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Gmnd  Duke's  life,  showed  how 
little    pettiness    there  was    in    Goe- 
the's egoism.      The  theatre  in   which 
Schiller  as  well  as  Goethe  had  taken 
so  strong  an  artistic  interest  had  V)een 
burned  down,  and  Goethe  had  spent 
much  time   and  thought  in  devising, 
along  with   the  ai-chitect   Coudray,   a 
plan  for  a  new  and  noble  building.   It 
had  actually  been  begun,  and  the  walls 
were  going  up,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
was  persuaded,  on  the  score  of  expense, 
to  alter  the  plan,  and  Eckermann  in 
passing,  discovered  that  the  plan   of 
Goethe  and   Coudray  had  been  relin- 
quished.   '  T  feared,'  he  said  {very  na- 
turally) '  that  this  unexpected  measure 
would  deeply  wound  Goethe's  feelings ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  it.      I  found 
him  in  the  mildest  and  most  serene 
frame  of  mind,  quite  raised  above  all 
sensitive  littleness.'  '  You  will  have  a 
very  tolerable  house,'  said  he,  '  if  not 
exactly  such  a  one  as  I  wished  and 
imagined.   You  will  go  to  it,  and  I  shall 
go  to  it  too,  and  in  the  end  all  will 
turn  out  well  enough.' 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  genius 
that  Goethe  should  have  placed  his 
chief  pi'ide  in  his  celel)rated  '  theory  of 
colours,'  in  which  he  was  completely 
wrong,  and  v.hich,  even  during  his  life- 
time, met  with  persistent  scientific 
opposition.  How  strongly  he  clung  to 
t  as  his  great  achievement,  we  see  from 


his  telling  Eckermann  that,  '  To  make 
an  epoch  in  the  world,  two  conditions 
are  notoriously  essential — a  good  head 
and  a  great  inheritance.  Napoleon 
inherited  the  French  Revolution ;  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  the  Silesian  War  ; 
Luther,  the  darkness  of  the  Popes  ; 
and  I,  the  errors  of  the  Newtonian 
theory.  The  present  generation  has  no 
conception  of  what  I  have  accomplished 
in  this  matter,  hut  iMisterdy  will  (jraiit 
that  I  have  by  no  means  come  into  a  bad 
inheritance.' 

'  iVs  for  what  I  have  done  as  a  {)oet,' 
he  would  repeatedly  say  to  me,  '  I  take 
no  pride  in  it  whatever.  Excellent 
poets  have  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
myself,  poets  more  excellent  have  lived 
before  me,  and  others  wall  come  after 
me.  But  that,  in  my  country,  I  am 
the  only  person  who  knows  the  truth 
in  the  difficult  science  of  colour.s — of 
that,  I  say,  I  am  not  a  little  proud,  and 
here  I  have  a  consciousness  of  a  supe- 
riority to  many. '  Eckermann  accounts 
for  his  irritability  with  regard  to  oppo- 
sition to  this  favourite  theory,  while 
he  was  perfectly  patient  of  criticism  of 
his  poems — on  the  ground  that  his 
feeling  for  it  was  *  like  that  of  a  mo- 
ther, who  loves  an  excellent  child  all 
the  more  the  less  it  is  esteemed  by 
others.'  It  shows,  however,  that  no 
man  is  Hotvs,  teres,  atqiierotundus:'  and 
that  even  a  Goethe,  with  all  his  pene- 
tration, was  not  able  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  own  powers.  Ecker- 
mann glances  at  the  reason  of  Goethe's 
failure  in  attempting  questions  of  exact 
science,  although,  in  his  '  Metamoi-pho- 
sis  of  Plants,'  he  foreshadowed  a  real 
scientific  truth.  He  was  always  eager 
to  avail  himself — Eckermann  tells  us — 
of  the  knowledgeof  a  specialist,  because 
he  says,  'the  latter  has  mastered  a  king- 
dom of  endless  details,  whilst  Goethe 
lives  more  in  the  contemplation  of 
great  universal  laws.  Thence  it  is  that 
Goethe,  who  is  always  upon  the  track 
of  some  great  synthesis,  but  who, 
from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  single 
facts,  lacks  a  confirmation  of  his  pre- 
sentiments,   seizes    upon  and   i-etains 
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with  such  decided  love,  every  con- 
nexion with  important  natural  philo- 
sophers. For  in  them  he  finds  what  he 
himself  wants  ;  in  them  he  finds  that 
which  supplies  his  own  deficiencies.  In 
none  of  his  tendencies  has  he  come  to  a 
fixed  point ;  he  ^v'ill  always  go  on  fur- 
ther and  further,  still  learning  and 
learning.  Thus  he  shows  himself  a  man 
endowed  with  imperishable  youth.' 

From  many  wise  and  weighty  say- 
ings on  great  questions,  we  select  the 
following  as  being  especially  fitting  and 
characteristic  : — 

'  Man  is  born  not  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe,  but  to  find  out 
where  the  problem  begins,  and  then  to 
restrain  himself  within  the  limits  of 
the  comprehensible.' 

'  His  faculties  are  not  sufficient  to 
measure  the  actions  of  the  universe ; 
and  an  attempt  to  explain  the  outer 
world  by  reason  is,  with  his  narrow 
points  of  view,  but  a  vain  endeavour. 
The  reason  of  man  and  the  reason  of 
the  Deity  are  two  very  different 
things. ' 

'  If  we  gi'ant  freedom  to  man,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  omniscience  of  God  ; 
for  if  the  Divinity  knows  how  I  shall 
act,  I  must  act  so  perforce.  I  give  this 
merely  as  a  sign  how  little  we  know, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  not  good  to 
meddle  with  divine  mysteries. ' 

'  People  ai-e  always  talking  about 
originality  ;  but  what  do  they  mean  ? 
As  soon  as  we  are  born,  the  world 
begins  to  work  upon  us,  and  this  goes 
on  to  the  end.  And,  after  all,  what 
can  we  call  our  own,  except  energy, 
strength,  and  will  ?  If  I  could  give  an 
account  of  all  that  I  owe  to  great  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries,  there 
would  be  but  a  small  balance  in  my 
favour.' 

'Everywhere  we  learn  only  from  tliose  whom  we 
love.' 

There  are  many  other  thoughts  in 
this  basket  of  fragments  to  which  one 
would  willingly  give  place,  did  our 
limits  pennit,  l)ut  room  must  be  left 
for  a  few  of  Goethe's  latest  utterances 
on  the  most  solemn  and  momentous 


problems  of  life.  In  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  he  had  the  fullest  belief  : 
'  I  am  fully  convinced,'  he  says,  '  that 
our  spirit  is  a  being  of  a  nature  quite 
indestructible,  and  that  its  activity 
continues  from  eternity  to  eternity.  It 
is  like  the  sun,  which  seems  to  set  only 
to  our  earthly  eyes,  but  which,  in  reality, 
never  sets  but  shines  on  unceasingly.' 
In  a  much  earlier  conversation  he  says, 
in  his  Mephistophelian  moods,  that 
much  occupation  with  theories  of  im- 
mortality was  for  ladies  and  rich  men, 
not  for  active  workers,  and  hoped  that 
he  should  hereafter  meet  none  of  the 
warm  advocates  of  the  docti-iiie  here. 
'  For  how  I  should  be  tormented !  The 
pious  would  throng  around  me  to  say, 
"  Were  we  not  right  1  Did  we  not  pre- 
dict it  1  Has  it  not  happened  just  as 
we  said  1  And  so  there  would  be  en- 
nui without  end — even  in  the  other 
world  ! '  "  But  this  cynical  outbreak 
was  evidently  the  result  of  a  worrying 
cross-examination  he  had  had  to  sus- 
tain from  a  lady,  on  some  specula- 
tions of  Tiedge's  in  his  ' Urania.'  Years 
later,  he  says,  '  To  me,  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  my  soul  is  proved  from  my 
idea  of  activity,  if  I  work  on  inces- 
santly till  my  death,  nature  is  bound 
to  give  me  another  form  of  existence 
when  the  present  one  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain tny  spirit.' 

The  plaint  "few  and  evil  have  been 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life '  is 
one  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for 
from,  perhaps,  the  most  successful 
poet  who  ever  lived,  yet  he  gives  his 
retrospect  thus  : 

'  I  have  ever  been  esteemed  one  of 
Fortune's  choicest  favourites  ;  nor  will 
I  complain  or  find  fault  with  the 
course  my  life  has  taken.  Yet,  truly, 
there  has  been  nothing  bnt  toil  and 
care  ;  and  I  may  say  that,  in  all  my 
seventy-five  years,  I  have  never  had  a 
month  of  genuine  comfort.  It  has 
been  the  perpetual  rolling  of  a  stone, 
which  I  have  always  had  to  raise 
anew.  The  claims  upon  my  activity, 
both  from  within  and  without,  were 
too  numerous.' 
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As  to  tlie  existence  of  a  God,  he 
entertained  no  doubt  whatever, — nay, 
more,  he  considered  it  a  truth  beyond 
question.  '  Heathen,'  as  he  has  been 
called,  he  was  orthodox  in  compari- 
son with  the  '  advanced  thinkers  '  of 
our  own  day.  '  Men,'  he  said,  '  now 
doubt  as  little  the  existence  of  a  God 
as  their  own,  though  the  nature  of  the 
divinity,^ — the  immortality,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  own  souls,  and  their 
connexion  with  our  bodies,  are  inso- 
luble problems,  with  respect  to  which 
our  philosophers  take  us  no  further.' 
It  is  curious  that  Goethe,  in  these 
conversations,  never  refers  to  Shelley, 
whose  declaration  of  atheism  in  the 
poem  of  '  Queen  Mab  '  had  been  given 
to  the  world  a  year  or  two  before 
Eckermann  came  to  Weimar,  ind 
whose  tragic  death  occurred  in  the 
very  year  that  the  conversations  be- 
gan. In  conversing  about  the  instinct 
of  birds  in  caring  for  the  orphaned 
young  of  other  birds,  he  says  :  '  That 
is  what  I  call  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  who  has  everywhere  spread 
and  implanted  a  portion  of  his  end- 
less love,  and  has  implanted  even  in 
the  brute  as  a  germ  that  which  only 
blossoms  to  perfection  in  noble  man.' 

As  to  the  '  moral  element,'  he  was 
equally  at  issue  with  '  mode)-n  ad- 
vanced thought.'  It  came,  he  tells 
us,  '  through  God  Himself,  like  every- 
thing else.  It  is  no  product  of  human 
reflection,  but  a  beautiful  nature  in- 
herent and  inborn.  It  is  more  or  less 
inherent  in  mankind  generally,  but  to 
a  high  degi'ee  in  a  few  eminently 
gifted  minds.' 

Even  his  eschatology  resembles,  and 
is  evidently  drawn  from  the  Christian 
one  :  '  I  foresee  the  time  when  God 
will  have  no  more  joy  in  man,  but 
will  break  up  everything  for  a  re- 
newed creation.  I  am  certain  that 
everything  is  planned  to  this  end,  and 
that  the  time  and  hour  are  already 
fixed  in  the  distant  future  for  the  oc- 
currence of  this  renovating  epoch.'  At 
another  time,  he  expresses  a  feeling 
most  natural  to  earnest  minds  when 


the  burden  of  '  world-sorrow  '  presses 
heavily  upon  them  : 

'  If,  in  a  depressed  mood,  one  re- 
flects deeply  upon  the  wretchedness  of 
our  age,  it  often  occurs  to  one  that  the 
world  is  gradually  approaching  the 
last  day.  And  the  evil  accumulates 
from  generation  to  generation  !  For 
is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  to  sufier 
for  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  Vjut  we 
hand  down  to  posterity  these  in- 
herited vices,  increased  by  our  own.' 

'  A  second  Redeemer,'  said  Ecker- 
mann, '  would  be  required  to  move 
from  us  the  seriousness,  the  discom- 
fort, and  the  monstrous  oppressions 
of  this  state  of  things.'  '  If  he  came,' 
said  Goethe,  '  he  would  he  crucified  a 
second  time.' 

'  Christianity,'  he  says  elsewhere, 
'has  a  might  of  its  own,  by  which  de- 
jected, sufi'ering  humanity  is  re-ele- 
vated from  time  to  time,  and  when  we 
grant  it  this  power,  it  is  raised  above 
all  philosophy,  and  needs  no  support 
therefrom.' 

Vu  the  guiding  and  governing  action 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  Goethe  again 
and  again  expresses  his  implicit  faith. 
In  speaking  of  what  had  once  seemed 
adverse  circumstances  in  his   life,  he 


'  But  now  I  can  do  reverence  to  all 
these  hindrances  ;  for  during  these 
delays  things  have  ripened  abroad, 
among  other  excellent  men,  so  that 
they  advance  me  beyond  all  concep- 
tion, and  will  bring  my  work  to  a  con- 
clusion, which  1  could  notha  ve  imagined 
a  year  ago.  The  like  has  often  hap- 
pened to  me  in  life,  and  in  such  cases 
one  is  led  to  believe  in  a  higher  influ- 
ence, in  something  "  ikemonhh  "  which 
we  adore  without  tiying  to  explain  it 
further.'  Again  he  says,  'To  hear 
some  people  speak,  one  would  almost 
believe  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
God  had  withdrawn  into  silence  since 
those  old  times,  and  that  man  was  now 
placed  quite  upon  his  own  feet,  and 
had  to  see  how  he  could  get  on  with- 
out God  and  His  invisible  breath.' 

Towards  Christianity  Goethe's  last 
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attitude  was  certainly  not  one  of  re- 
jection, though  it  would  hanlly  have 
secured  him  membership  in  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  Again  and  again  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life  he  recurs  to  the 
inspiring  effect  of  a  true  faith,  to  the 
wonderful  and  majestic  figure  of  Christ 
as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels.  '  I  look 
upon  all  the  four  gospels  as  thoroughly 
genuine  ;  for  there  is  in  them  the  re- 
flection of  a  greatness  which  emanated 
from  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  which 
was  of  as  divine  a  kind  as  ever  was 
seen  on  earth.' 

Again  he  says,  in  comparing  Ro- 
manism and  Protestantism,  '  We 
scarcely  know  what  we  owe  to  Luther 
and  to  the  Reformation  in  general. 
We  are  freed  from  the  fetters  of  spiri- 
tual narrow-mindedness  ;  we  have,  in 
consequence  of  our  increasing  culture, 
become  capable  of  turning  back  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  of  comprehending 
Christianity  in  its  purity.  We  have, 
again,  the  courage  to  stand  with  firm 
feet  upon  God's  earth,  and  to  feel  our- 
selves in  our  divinely  endowed  human 
nature.  Let  mental  culture  go  on  ad- 
vancing— let  the  natural  sciences  go 
on  gaining  in  depth  and  breadth,  and 
the  human  mind  expand  as  it  may,  it 
will  never  go  bei/ond  the  elevation  and 
moral  cidture  of  (Jhridianity  us  it  (ilis- 
tens  and  shines  forth  in  the  Gospels.' 

'The  mischievous  sectarianism  of  the 
Protestants  will  also  cease,  and  with 
it  the  hatred  and  hostile  feeling  be- 
tween father  and  son,  sister  and 
bi'other ;  for  as  soon  as  the  pure  doc- 
trine and  love  of  Christ  are  compre- 
hended in  their  true  nature  and  have 
become  a  vital  principle,  we  shall  feel 
ourselves  as  human  l^eings,  great  and 
free,  and  not  attach  especial  import- 
ance to  a  degree  more  or  less  in  the 
outward  forms  of  i-eligion.  Besides 
we  shall  all  gradually  advance  from  a 
Christianity  of  words  and  faith,  to  a 
Christianity  of  feeling  and  action.' 

'  God  did  not  i-etire  to  rest  after  the 
well-known  six  days  of  creation,  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  constantly  active 
as  on  the   first.     It  would  have  been 


for  Him  a  poor  occupation  to  compose 
this  heavy  world  out  of  simple  ele- 
ments, and  to  keep  it  rolling  in  the 
sunbeams  from  year  to  year,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  plan  of  forrniiir/  a  nursery 
for  a  ivorld  o/spdrits,  upon  this  material 
hasi>^. ' 

Why,  seeing  so  far  and  going  so  far, 
Goethe  did  not  see  farther  and  go  far- 
ther, is  one  of  many  similar  mysteries 
which  we  must  be  content  to  leave  un- 
solved. One  reason,  probaVjly,  was 
that  the  object  of  his  natural  worship 
was  rather  greatness  of  intellect — pure 
reason,  than  the  Divine  Love  whose 
revelation  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  the  conci'ete  types  of  Christian- 
ity with  which  he  chiefly  came  in 
contact — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Ra- 
tionalistic, apd  the  '  Pietistic,'  were 
calculated,  each  in  its  own  way,  to 
repel  rather  than  attract  his  full  and 
many-sided  nature,  while  doubtless 
his  egoism  presented  a  more  personal 
barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  spiritual 
light  which  the  humble  and  the  child- 
like are  most  fitted  to  receive.  Yet 
another  reason,  pei'haps,  lay  in  his 
tendency 'to  dissatisfaction  with  any 
partial  revelation  of  that  Absolute  and 
Incomprehensible  Existence,  the  full 
apprehension  of  which  is  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  faculties.  That  he 
was  not  wanting  in  intense  veneration 
for  the  '  Eternal  Power  and  Godhead,' 
and  for  the  '  grace  and  truth  '  that 
shone  in  the  person  of  Christ,  his  own 
words  conclusively  prove. 

The  words  last  quoted  were  spoken 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  the 
last  conversation  but  one  which  Eck- 
ermann  has  recorded.  The  end  seemed 
to  come  suddenly,  as  all  endings,  per- 
haps, do  seem  to  come,  however  long 
delayed.  Eckermann  sorrowfully  apo- 
logises for  the  too  scanty  records  of 
the  last  months  by  the  simple  and 
touching  confession,  that  'as  he  was 
daily  before  my  eyes,  fresh  and  ener- 
getic as  ever,  I  fancied  this  must  al- 
ways be  the  case.'  So  completely  does 
he  impart  to  us  his  own  feeling  for  his 
great  master  that  we  can  almost  share 
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the  silent  sorrow  with  which  in  the 
closing  scene,  he  stands  beside  the 
empty  shrine  from  whence  the  mighty 
intellect  had  fled.  '  A  perfect  man 
lay  in  great  beauty  before  me,  and  the 
rapture  which  the  sight  caused  made 
me  forget  for  a  moment  that  the  im- 
mortal spirit  had  left  such  an  abode. 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  heart — there 
was  a  deep  silence — and  I  turned  away 
to  give  free  vent  to  my  suppressed 
tears.' 

We  reluctantly  turn  away  from  the 
pages  in  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  poet's  simple-hearted  friend, 
"we  have  been  privileged  to  hold  con- 
verse for  a  while  with  the  mighty 
dead,  and  share  in  what  seems  an  ideal 
life,  as  compared  with  the  common- 
place of  average  existence.  It  is  hon- 
ourable to  the  literary  history  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  lirst  transla- 
tion of  these  conversations,  though  not 
a  full  one,  was  published  in  America, 
the  work  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 
The  more  complete  translation  by 
John  Oxenford,  published  in  England 
is  not  an  easy  book  to  find,  on 
this  side  of  the  sea  especially.  A 
modern  reprint  of  it,  which,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  does  not  exist, 
would  be  a  boon  to  readers  in  America. 
It  is   the  sort  of    book  to  take  as  a 


companion  to  a  summer  solitude,  en- 
hancing l)y  its  suggestiveness  the  de- 
lights of  unrestricted  coinmuniou  with 
nature,  and  enriching  tbe  harvest  of 
thought  which  at  such  seasons,  we 
may  garner  in.  Its  [)oetic  insight,  too, 
might  well  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
superficial  '  smartness  '  and  shallow 
j  materialism  that  penetrate  too  much 
■  of  our  current  literature.  It  is  a  help 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  great 
works  of  Goethe,  and  as.  has  been  al- 
ready said,  to  the  complex  and  enig- 
matical character  of  the  man.  We  see 
that  his  faults — great  indeed — were 
at  least  the  faults  of  a  great  nature  ; 
that  the  very  egoism  at  which  we 
grow  so  impatient,  was  the  outcome  of 
the  conviction  that  his  '  God-given 
best '  was  the  perfecting  and  the  full 
development  of  the  genius  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him.  That  his  life 
was  self-centred  was  its  weakness  and 
its  mistake — the  weakness  and  the 
mistake  that  stunted  its  highest  de- 
velopment, sullied  its  fair  repute,  and 
obscured  to  him  the  highest  truth  that 
the  poet-teacher  can  unfold — that  the 
truest  greatness  and  greatest  moral 
beauty  for  man  lies,  not  in  self-asser- 
tion but  in  self-surrender — in  willing- 
ness to  '  lose  his  life  '  that,  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense,  it  may  be  '  found.' 
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BY    EDWIN    ARNOLD. 


OOMEWFfERE  there  waiteth  in  this  world  of  ours 
^  ^      For  one  lone  soul  another  lonely  soul. 

Each  chasing  each  through  all  the  weary  hours. 
And  meeting  strangely  at  one  sudden  goal. 
Then  blend  they,  like  green  leaves  with  golden  flowers. 

Into  one  beautifid  and  tender  whole  ; 
And  life's  lows  night  is  ended,  and  the  way 
Lies  open  onward  to  eternal  day. 

{Selected.} 
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BY  elizabp:th  Campbell. 


"TV  7"  ELL,,  this  was  how  it  came 
V  V  about — Colonel  Warde  said  he 
couldn't  get  a  cup  of  cofi'ee  to  suit  him 
at  the  hotel  ;  and,  as  1  rather  prided 
myself  on  being  able  to  make  coffee 
fit  for  a  king,  of  course  I  volunteered 
to  make  a  cup  that  would  suit  him  ; 
and,  as  it  was  near  luncheon,and  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  I  under- 
took to  make  it  for  him  at  once — 
'  I'ight  away,'  as  our  Yankee  neigh- 
bours have  it. 

I  make  coffee  in  that  comparatively 
recent  invention  known  as  the  'French 
Coffee-pot,'  and  when  I  went  in  search 
of  it  I  found  that  the  percolator  was 
out  of  order.  Now,  ordinarily,  that 
would  have  been  of  no  consequence, 
because  we  are  such  a  nervous  family 
that  we  seldom  drink  coffee  ;  it  in- 
toxicates us,  much  as  strong  drink 
intoxicates  other  mortals.  Dick  says 
because  I  make  it  so  strong,  and  pro- 
bably that  is  the  reason  ;  since,  if  I 
take  coffee  at  all,  I  want  it  to  be 
coffee,  and  not  a  dark-coloured  hot 
water.  However,  I  will  never  get  this 
cup  of  coffee  made  at  this  rate,  and 
that  is  what  I  began  to  think  when, 
having  managed  to  repair  the  percola- 
tor so  that  it  would  do  duty,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  half  fill  the  cylinder  to}),  and 
found  that  the  coffee  had  l)een  ground 
so  fine  that  it  would  take  the  water 
about  three  hours  to  drip  through 
enough  for  two  or  three  cups.  Well, 
fortimately,  after  due  search,  I  found 
some  very  fine  ungi-ound  coffee,  and 
it  only  remained  to  grind  it  to  suit 
myself. 

'  Bridget '  I  asked,  with  a  dim  fore- 
boding of  evil,   '  have  you   seen   the 


little  coffee-mill  lately  1 ' — but  Bridget 
had  not  seen  it.  She  seldom  sees  any- 
thing at  the  right  time  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  she  really  made  an  effort, 
and  after  some  five  or  ten  minutes' 
skirmishing  in  the  kettle-closet,  and 
subsequently  in  the  cellar,  the  coflee- 
mill  came  to  the  surface,  and  things 
began  to  look  favourable  for  the 
decoction  of  that  much  vaunted  and 
eagerly  awaited  cup  of  coffee. 

I'm  afraid  you  will  think  me  a 
shocking  poor  housekeeper,  but  I'm 
not ;  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  fore- 
going would  lead  you  to  suppose ; 
only  I  was  a  stranger,  in  a  strange 
city ;  and  Heaven  defend  me  from 
untrained  servants — of  all  the  help- 
less, useless,  shiftless,  incapable — 
well !  well  !  I  was  just  making  a  few 
mental  remarks  of  this  sort,  while  I 
stood  watching  that  Bridget  clean  the 
coffee-mill. 

'  Arrah,  ma'am,  sure  this  thing'll 
niver  grind  anything  agin — sure  the 
childer,  bless  thim  !  was  playing  store 
with  it  the  other  day,  and  I  think  it 
was  pebbles  they  had  in  it,  or  some- 
thing.' 

'  What ! '  I  screamed,  '  then  it's 
ruined,  of  course  ;  and  now  I  am 
fairly  at  my  wits'  end,  and  Colonel 
Waide  will  have  to  go  without  his 
coffee  after  all.  It  is  too  bad.  I  de- 
clare it  is  — I  shall  be  ashamed  to  ex- 
cuse myself.' 

A  low,  rippling  laugh  fell  on  my 
ears  at  this  moment ;  and  turning  I 
saw  my  sister  Beatrice  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Now  Beatrice  was  our 
queen — she  was  tall ;  she  was  beauti- 
ful ;  she  was  stately,  cold,  and  grand  ; 
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she  was  really  an  old  maid  ;  but  no 
one  ever  thought  of  applying  the  term 
to  her,  and  although  she  was  seven 
years  older  than  me,  I  know  strangers 
always  supj)osed  her  to  be  younger. 
Whatever  the  circumstances  of  our 
family,  Beatrice  always  managed  to  be 
well-dressed,  though  she  really  spent 
the  least  money  of  any  of  our  girls. 
She  was  slender  and  elegant  of  figure,  a 
pale  brunette  in  type,  with  magnificent 
dark,  S]janish-looking  eyes,  and  a 
superb  head  of  glossy  hair,  dark  as 
midnight,  and  not  a  single  silver 
thread  among  its  silken  coils,  wliile  I 
was  visibly  growing  grey.  There  was 
a  legend  in  our  family  that  Beatrice 
had  once  been  deeply  in  love^engag- 
ed,  in  fact — and  during  those  halcyon 
days  she  was  as  merry,  frolicsome, 
full  of  fun  and  mischief  as  any  of 
the  ordinary  mortals  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but  that  I  never  quite  believed, 
for  I  could  not  imagine  her  other  than 
the  calm  and  stately  being  she  always 
appeared  to  us.  True,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  she  unbent,  and  then  she 
was  more  our  queen  than  ever,  for 
she  was  one  of  those  rarely  favoured 
creatures  who  rule  in  every  word — 
when  she  was  cold  and  stately  we 
submitted  to  her  influence  and  owned 
her  sway  absolutely  ;  and  when  she 
unbent  we  basked  in  the  rays  of  her 
infrequent  sunlight,  but  owned  her 
sway  more  abjectly  than  ever. 

So  now  when  I  heard  that  low, 
musical  laugh,  I  turned  and  saw  her 
smiling  in  the  doorway,  and  I  smiled 
a  radiant  response,  for  I  immediately 
felt  encouraged. 

'  Why  do  you  laugh  at  my  per- 
plexity, Trix,  dear  ?  I'm  sure  I  shall 
be  too  mortified  to  apologize.  I  wish 
I  had  never  had  the  conceit  to  say  I 
could  make  a  good  cup  of  cofiee.' 

'  Don't  despair,  dear  ;  you  shall  yet 
make  good  that  harmless  boast,'  was 
the  encouraging  reply ;  and  turning 
away  without  further  explanation 
she  took  a  wide-brimmed  hat  from 
the  stand  in  the  hall,  and  tying  it  on 
as   she  ran  lightly    down    the  front 


steps  proceeded  swiftly  along  the 
street.  Of  course  I  ran  to  the  dining- 
room,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
street,  and  wondered  to  myself,  quite 
audibly,  what  on  earth  she  was  going 
to  do.  How  young — how  girlish  she 
looked  in  her  plain,  princesse  robe  of 
black  silk  !  It  was  buttoned  down  the 
back,from  the  nape  of  her  delicate  neck 
to  the  simple  flounce  of  knife-pleat- 
ing round  the  skirt,  which  was  its  onlv 
trimming,  and  it  was  made  with  a 
graceful  train,  that  added  to  her  height 
and  the  strikiuLC  elegance  of  her  figure. 
At  this  moment  it  was  caught  vip  in 
one  white  hand,  for  Beatrice  never 
swei)t  the  street  with  her  gowns,  and 
had  that  rare  knack  of  never  catching 
a  speck  of  dust  on  any  article  she 
wore,  either  in  the  street  or  elsewhere, 
while  I  was  still  wondering  where 
she  had  gone,  and  what  on  earth  she 
proposed  doing  to  assist  me  in  my 
intended  coffee-making.  I  saw  her 
enter  the  little  hardware  store  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  and  then  I  divined 
her  intention.  She  must  have  heard 
Bridget  say  the  coflTee  mill  was  spoiled 
— Well  !  who  could  have  fancied  it"? 
But  then  one  never  knows  what 
Beatrice  will  do. 

If  she  had  not  done  it,  I  suppose  I 
would  have  had  the  temerity,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  minutes,  to  have 
sent  Bridget  on  the  same  errand.  Al- 
though I  knew  she  was  quite  capable 
of  refusing  ;  but  I  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  suggesting  such  a  thing  to 
my  queenly  sister.  While  I  stood 
wi-apt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  holding  the 
canister  of  unground  eoflfee  in  one 
hand,  and  a  tablespoon  in  the  other, 
Beatrice  entered  and  i)laced  a  new 
coffee-mill  on  the  table  before  me.  I 
had  just  time  to  say  : 

'  Tiix  dear,  you  are  an  angel,'  and 
to  bestow  a  single  rapid  glance  on  her 
face,  which  seemed  strangely  moved — 
her  eyes  were  flashing  through  the 
moisture  of  tears,  and  her  usually  pale 
cheeks  were  aflame  with  some  extra- 
ordinary excitement — when she  turned 
and  was  gone,  swift  as  a  lightning-flash. 
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But  I  had  no  time  to  marvel  then 
— every  minute  was  of  imjwrtance  ; 
so  I  hastened  to  grind  the  cofiee,  to 
l)lace  it  in  the  cylinder,  etc.,  and  thank 
Heaven !  at  the  end  of  another  ten 
minutes  the  coffee  was  made,  and 
poured  out  in  my  daintiest  and  thin- 
nest china. 

Dear,  dear  !  I  have  been  a  dreadful 
time  getting  the  fragrant  decoction 
into  those  cups,  haven't  1 1 — but  it  was 
really  worth  all  the  worry  it  cost  me, 
and  poured  out  as  clear  as  amber  and 
as  strong  as  brandy.  Colonel  Warde 
declared  he  had  never  drank  such  a  de- 
licious cup  of  coffee  in  America — in 
point  of  fact  he  drank  five,  but  the 
cups  were  small,  and  even  I,  the  most 
nervous  member  of  the  family,  drank 
two.  As  to  Beatrice,  whom  I  now 
took  occasion  to  observe  particulai'ly, 
I  really  began  to  fear  she  was  attacked 
with  temporary  insanity. 

As  soon  as  the  coffee  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  I  had  got  over  the  trepi- 
dation of  handing  j-oundthe  first  cups 
(I  told  you  how  nervous  1  was},  I  re- 
membered how  strangely  excited  Bea- 
trice had  appeared,  and  then  1  ob- 
served  her  attentively.  I  soon  decided 
that  her  excitement,  whatever  had 
caused  it,  was  not  of  an  unpleasant 
nature;  but,  as  it  became  more  evident, 
I  wondered  excessively  what  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  circumstances 
could  have  produced  it,  for  it  was  an 
axiom  in  our  house  that  earthquakes 
would  not  shake  our  stately  sister 
from  her  customary  high-bred  repose. 
Whatever  the  cause,  however,  one 
thing  was  certain,  the  effect  was  vastly 
becoming.  And  so  Colonel  Warde 
seemed  to  think,  for  an  intention  which 
I  had  suspected  of  slumbering  in  his 
breast,  suddenly  awoke  into  violent 
activity,  and  I  felt  certain  he  would 
propose  for  our  Beatrice  tliat  evening; 
and  how  I  did  hojje  she  would  accei)t 
him,  for  he  was  a  grand  match  and  a 
splendid  fellow. 

'  You  are  almost  as  fond  of  coffee  as 
I  am,'  he  remarked,  glancing  with  ad- 
miring  eyes  at  her  sparkling  face  when 


she  passed  her  cuj)  to  me  for  the  third 
time. 

'  O,  I  love  it ! '  exclaimed  Trix, 
with  what  I  thought  very  exaggerated 
enthusiasm.  '  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  invented  coffee !  '  she  added. 

Now  Trix  seldom  ever  asked  for  a 
second  cup,  but,  of  course,  I  didn't  say 
that ;  on  the  conti-ary  I  told  a  harm- 
less fib,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  Colo- 
nel Warde's  evident  intentions. 

'  I  should  have  made  my  sister  pre- 
pare the  coffee  for  you,  Colonel  Warde,' 
I  said  ;  '  she  makes  coffee  better  than 
I  do.' 

'  I  never  want  anything  better  than 
this,'  said  the  gallant  Colonel ;  '  it  is 
fit  for  an  Eastern  Monarch.' 

Beatrice  laughed  aloiid,  and  her 
lovely,  velvety,  Spanish  eyes  fairly 
sparkled  with  a  mischievous  twinkle ; 
but  she  didn't  contradict  me,  and  I  was 
thankful  for  that,  for  our  queen  ab- 
horred culinary  pursuits  of  every  des- 
cription, and  had  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, made  a  cup  of  coffee  in  her  life. 

Clearly  enough  she  observed  the 
Colonel's  admiration,  and  perhaps  sus- 
pected his  intentions  as  much  as  1  did  ; 
but  if  so  her  subsequent  treatment  of 
him  was  all  the  more  reprehensible  ; 
for  I  consider  that  she  gave  him  the 
most  decided  encouragement — how- 
ever, as  the  real  story-writers  say,  I 
must  not  anticipate. 

Between  the  pair  of  them,  and  my 
own  small  assistance  to  boot,  the  cof- 
fee-pot was  emptied  at  last ;  and  there 
being  no  further  inducement  to  linger 
over  the  lunch-table,  we  adjourned  to 
the  sitting-room — the  cosiest  little  room 
for  a  lover's  flirtation  that  ever  was 
invented ;  and  full  of  that  thought  I 
made  the  first  pretext  I  could  for  leav- 
ing them  there  alone. 

I  stayed  away  an  uaconscionably 
long  time  ;  and  when,  at  last  1  re- 
turned, I  began  an  apology  for  my 
absence,  uttered  in  a  loud  distinct 
tone,  some  time  before  I  neared  the 
door — of  course  J  didn't  wish  to  cause 
Vjlushes  or  confusion  by  too  sudden  an 
entrance. 
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'  You  nnibt  think  mo  very  rude, 
Colonel  Warde,'  I  said ;  '  but  I'm 
quite  a  slave  to  that  jjretty  set  of 
china — there  isn't  a  set  to  match  it  in 
America — so  1  always  wash  it  myself, 
for  that  dreadful  Bridget — ' 

Trix  interrujited  further  vitupera- 
tion of  the  '  slavey,'  by  exclaiming 
with  a  merry  laugh  : 

'  Don't  say  a  word,  Katie  dear, 
against  that  invaluable  domestic  assis- 
tant. Bridget's  an  angel,  and  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  embrace  her  this 
minute.' 

'  Good  gracious  !  She  has  gone 
clean  crazy  !  '  was  my  mental  com- 
mentary. Colonel  Warde's  proj)Osal 
has  been  too  much  for  her — dear  Trix  ! 
beautiful  though  she  is,  she  was  getting 
to  be  an  old  maid,'  and  so  I  entered 
with  some  feeling  of  trepidation,  and 
the  evening  having  now  come  on,  and 
the  room  being  quite  dark,  I  had 
nearly  fallen  over  Trix  before  I  saw 
her. 

'  What  have  you  done  with  Colonel 
Warde  ? '  I  inquired  then,  for  I  })er- 
ceived  he  was  not  in  the  room,  as  soon 
as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom. 

*  0 !  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  away, 
poor  fellow  !  I  knew  I  should  be,  as 
soon  as  you  left  us  alone  in  that  os- 
tentatious way.' 

'  Good  gracious  ! — then  he  didn't — ' 

'  0  !  yes  he  did — quite  in  the  most 
orthodox  way,  his  hand  and  fortune, 
and  ail  his  earthly  goods,  at  my  feet 
— and  he  was  desjjerately  in  earnest, 
too  ;  that  was  the  worst  of  it,  but  of 
course  I  had  to  say  no — ' 

'  Whtj  had  you  to  say  no,  Trix  1 — 
why,  T  should  like  to  know  1 ' 

'  Don't  scream,  dear,  and  I  will  tell 
you.  There,  sit  down  on  this  otto- 
man, and  give  me  your  dear  little 
hand,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ; ' 
and  1  did  as  she  l^ade  me,  while  she 
held  my  hand  between  both  of  her's, 
that  seemed  to  me  burning  with  fever, 
while  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks  sparkled 
more  than  ever,  but  still  she  seemed 
brimming  over  and  pulsating  with  hap- 


[iiness,  and  what  it  was  all   about  I 
couldn't  form  the  faintest  idea. 

'  She  is  clean  gone  !  '  1  thought  to 
myself  ;  but  I  didn't  dare  to  hasten 
the  coming  disclosure  by  word  or 
look. 

Fortunately  she  didn't  keep  me  long 
in  susjjense. 

'  Ages  ago,  when  1  was  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  you  were  but  a  child,  in 
short  dresses — so,  of  coiuse  you  don't 
remember — 1  was  as  desperately  in 
love  as  ever  the  wildest,  most  roman- 
tic imagination  could  dream  of — ' 

'  y^ou  Trix  ! '  I  gasped. 

'  Yes,  dear,  me — it  seems  impos- 
sible, almost,  but  it  was  true.  1  was 
desperately,  absurdly  in  love,  and  I 
made  no  efiort  to  conceal  it ;  eveiy 
one  about  me  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did 
myself.  He  was  a  young  English 
oflicer,  handsome  as  Apollo,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  his  regiment,  and 
making  a  brief  visit  for  change  of  air, 
his  health  being  impaired,  to  some 
friends  in  New  York,  where,  you  re- 
member, we  were  living  at  that  time. 
Our  acquaintance  was  brief,  and  Har- 
old hai  never  spoken  to  me  of  his 
love,  or  formally  asked  for  mine,  but 
1  fancied  that  I  read  his  feelings 
aright,  and  that  I  knew  his  love  for 
me  as  well  as  I  was  quite  certain  he 
knew  mine  for  him.  Well,  one  day 
there  came  a  peremptory  recall  to 
Captain  Lindsay — his  regiment  was 
ordered  out  to  India,  for  it  was  the 
period  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny — 
and  he  had  scant  time  to  say  good-bye, 
for  a  vessel  sailed  for  England  on  the 
following  day  ;  and,  by  a  singular  mis- 
chance, I  was  away  from  home  for  a 
few  days,  and  when  I  returned  he  was 
gone  !  Gone,  and  he  had  left  no  let- 
ter, no  message,  not  even  an  ordinary 
good-bye  for  me  ! — oh,  the  shame,  the 
anguish,  the  heart-break  of  that  time. 
Of  course  everybody  pitied  me,  for 
all  had  known  of  my  love,  and  equally 
all  could  see  that  no  explanation  or 
engagement  had  taken  place.  Well, 
I  wanted  to  die,  but  I  didn't;  I  couldn't 
understand  why,  but  I  know  now — 
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it  was  because  he  really  did  love  me 
after  all  ;  yes,  even  as  I  loved  him, 
and  neither  of  us  could  die  till  we  had 
met  again,  and  told  our  love,  for  I 
don't  doubt  but  he  wished  to  die  too. 
Well,  I  needn't  remind  you  how  we 
have  knocked  around  the  world  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ;  and  if  Harold  wrote  to  me,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  I  never  got  his 
letters.  From  the  day  we  parted,  be- 
fore he  receivetl  that  message  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  until  this  afternoon,  we 
never  beheld  each  other,  or  received 
word  or  token  from  each  other  ;  and 
if  that  angelic  Bridget  of  yours  were 
not  the  shiftless  and  incapable  crea- 
ture she  is,  perhaps  we  never  should 
have  met  again.  Yes,  dear,  it  was  all 
because  of  that  blessed  coffee-mill — 
just  as  I  came  out  of  the  store,  bear- 
ing it  triumphantly  in  my  hand,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  wrapping-paper  about 
it,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
Harold  Lindsay.  He  knew  me  in- 
stantly, as  I  did  him,  though  he  has  a 
scar  across  one  cheek,  and  is  bronzed 
with  the  Indian  sun ;  but  it  seemed 
only  yesterday  that  we  parted.' 

'  I  have  searched  the  world  over  for 
you,  Beatrice,'  he  said  ;  'oh,  why  have 
you  been  so  cruel  to  me — I  know  you 
loved  me — you  love  me  now — I  see  it 
in  every  look  of  your  heavenly  face.' 

Katie,  dear,  I  thought  I  had  gone 
mad  ;  I  had  a  wild  desire  to  fling 
the  cofifee  mill  up  in  the  air,  and  to 
shriek  to  give  vent  to  my  over- 
whelming feelings  ;  but  by  a  super- 
human effort  I  controlled  myself,  and 
behaved  quite  like  a  calm,  sane  per- 
son. First,  I  observed  that  an  old 
lady — such  a  handsome  old  lady,  his 
mother,  perhaps — was  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  that  helped  to  steady  me,  I 
think  ;  so  I   answered  very  quietly — 

'  There  has  been  some  great  mistake, 
Harold,  I  don't  know  what;  but  come 
to  me  this  evening  and  it  will  be  all 
explained  ; '  and  then  I  pointed  out 
our  house  to  him,  and  brought  home 
the  coffee-mill,  which  1  presently  re- 
membered you  must  be  waiting  for. 


You  wonder  how  I  could  leave  him 
so  after  such  a  meeting  and  such  long 
waiting — but  that  was  just  what  made 
it  so  easy — we  had  waited  such  a  long 
long  time,  that  a  few  hours  more  did 
not  seem  of  any  consequence.  And 
then  there  was  the  dear  old  lady  who 
leaned  on  his  arm,  and  who  very  evi- 
dently thought  we  had  both  been 
stricken  with  lunacy,  and  our  parting 
was  almost  as  sudden  as  our  meeting.' 

'  And  you  think  he  will  come  this 
evening  1 '  I  asked,  incredulously,  and 
wondering  at  the  hopeless  fatuity  of 
a  woman  in  love. 

'  I  know  he  will  come,'  returned 
Beatrice,  with  a  radiant  smile  ;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  at  that  moment,  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  front  door,  and  my 
sister  started  up,  trembling  like  any 
sentimental  love-sick  girl. 

I  didn't  believe  for  a  moment  it 
was  Harold  Lindsay ;  but  I  was  mis- 
taken, and  evidently  Beatrice  under- 
stood her  lover  much  better  than  1 
did,  for  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  in 
our  cosy  little  sitting-room,  and  our 
stately  queen  was  clasped  to  his  bo- 
som, laughing  and  crying  hysterically 
like  any  ordinary  mortal. 

I  stole  away  as  quickly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible,  though  I  venture 
to  say  they  regarded  my  absence  as 
little  as  they  had  done  my  presence. 
After  a  time  I  su])pose  there  were  full 
explanations,  although  they  scarcely 
seemed  necessary,  considering  the  ex- 
cellent understanding  between  the 
lovers ;  and  since  then  I  have  heard 
fragments  of  their  story — a  treacher- 
ous friend  of  Beatrice's  was  the 
chief  marplot.  It  appeared  that  Lind- 
say had  left  letters,  and  love-declara- 
tions, and  a  great  variety  of  good- 
byes and  farewells  to  be  delivered  by 
this  same  treacherous  friend,  who, 
being  secretly  in  love  with  Beatrice, 
had  never  delivered  his  trust,  but  had 
sought  to  win  her  for  himself,  but  his 
failure  had  proved  his  punishment, 
since  he  had  died  of  remorse  and  a 
broken  heart. 

So  our  Beatrice  is  to  be  married  in 
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great  state,  in  St.   James'  Cathedral ;  1  just  look  for  the  handsomest  woman 

and  when  the  Vice  regal  i>arty  arrives  in  the  room,    and  you  can't  mistake 

she  will  be  presented  to  the  Princess,  any  one  else  for  our  Beatrice. 

,and  should  you  wish  to  recognise  her,  | 


THE  SAGUENAY  HUNTER. 

BY    M.    E.    B.,    OAKVILLE. 

AFAR,  afar,  in  the  forest's  shade, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Sagueuay  river, 
The  rude  hut  lies  that  ray  strong  hands  made, 

Where  glad  eyes  wait  for  me  ever ; 
But  they  must  wait  for  me  in  vain, 

Throughout  the  evening's  gloaming. 
Until  suspense  has  grown  to  pain. 

As  they  wonder  where  I  am  roaming. 

I  see  them  all  in  this  glimmering  light, 

As  the  twilight  hour  is  nearing, 
And  my  wife's  sweet  eye  with  a  tear  is  bright, 

As  our  darlings  are  hoping  and  fearing. 
Oh,  little  they  think  of  the  terrible  blight 

That  is  over  their  happiness  falling ; 
Por  I  know  they  will  mourn  me  till  death's  dim  light, 

And  forever  the  past  be  recalling. 

The  antlered  deer  lies  by  my  side. 

His  numbed  heart  faintly  beating. 
He  lied,  I  followed,  the  chasm  was  wide, 

And  human  life  is  fleeting  ; 
And  they  will  wander  o'er  hill  and  dell. 

And  start  at  the  wind's  low  si<:;hing, 
And  search  for  me,  yet  none  may  tell. 

Where  the  Sagueuay  hunter  lay  dying. 

Oh,  angels  of  mercy  and  angels  of  grace. 

Through  life  be  my  loved  ones  attending, 
And  soften  the  grief  in  each  beautiful  face, 

Whose  love  lights  my  spirit's  ascending ; 
Were  they  near  me,  Death,  as  the  hunter's  fate, 

1  could  meet  thee,  but  ah  !  I  shiver. 
And  weep  as  I  die  while  my  darlings  await 

My  return  by  the  Saguenay  River. 
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BY  CARROLL  RYAX,  OTTAWA, 


'The  histori,-  of  public  virtue  in  this  countrj',  is  to  be  found  in  i)rote.sts." — Horace  Walpole. 


SINCE  David  Hume  wrote  his  cele- 
brated essay  on  the  proposition 
'  That  politics  may  be  reduced  to  a 
Science,'  a  complete  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  world  of  political  thought. 
Although  he  drew  largely  on  ancient 
history  for  illustration,  portions  of  his 
work  had  a  personal  application  to  the 
then  prime  minister  of  England — 
Robert  "Walpole — which  could,  per- 
haps, with  equal  force,  be  adjusted  to 
the  conditions  that  attended  nearly 
every  one  of  that  brilliant  statesman's 
successors.  Indeed,  the  curious  in 
such  matters  may  find  amusement,  if 
so  inclined,  in  drawing  an  historical 
parallel,  for  there  are  many  and  strong 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  charac- 
ters and  careers  of  the  champion  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  and  the  pre- 
sent premier  of  Canada.  The  purely 
democratic  idea  of  government,  as 
now  understood,  seems  never  to  have 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Hume, 
who  constantly  refers  to  three  estates 
in  the  commonwealth,  viz  :  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  nobility,  and  the  popu- 
lace. A  notable  passage,  however,  is 
that  in  which  he  says  :  '  The  ages  of 
public  spirit  are  not  always  the  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws 
may  beget  order  and  moderation  in 
government  where  the  manners  and 
customs  have  instilled  little  humanity 
or  justice  into  the  tempers  of  men.' 
In  support  of  this  somewhat  paradox- 
ical assumption,  he  cites  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  but  public 
spirit  was  a  very  ditferent  thing  then 
to  what  it  is  now.  A  Roman  citizen 
at   the  time  of    the  Punic  wars   re- 


garded public  spirit  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  Roman  ascendancy,  and  the 
conquest  of  those  whom,  in  his  pride, 
he  designated  bai-barians.  In  our 
time,  public  spirit  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  a  desire  to  re- 
form abuses  of  administration  and 
secure  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom 
to  all  men.  How,  then,  must  we  re- 
gard a  country  where  the  laws  are 
bad,  where  good  order  and  moderation 
do  not  characterize  the  Government, 
and  whei'e  the  people  lack  the  public 
spirit  to  insist  upon  a  reformation  ? 
That  such  is  the  present  condition  of 
of  Canada  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
When  Hume  wrote,  the  theory  of  Evo- 
lution had  not  dawned  upon  the  mioids 
of  speculative  philosophers  to  give 
them  a  key  to  the  problems  of  history 
and  politics,  nor  had  the  splendid  ex- 
periment of  free  institutions  in 
America  furnished  them  with  a  test  of 
human  capacity  in  the  aggregate  to 
govern  with  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion. Hume  wrote  ably  on  matters 
of  commerce,  money,  interest,  balance 
of  trade,  etc.,  which  he  called  '  vulgar 
subjects,'  but  it  was  not  till  the  vast 
and  complex  generalizations  of  Adam 
Smith*  had  been  given  to  the  world 
that  Englishmen  began  to  realize  the 
scientific  element  of  natural  law  in 
commerce,  and  the  necessity  which  ex- 
isted of  studying  it  with  a  view  to 
successful  dealing  with  other  nations. 
This  revealed  a  new  order  of  business 
and  developed  that  idea  of  commercial 


'  Hume  was  bcrn  in  ]7n,  Adam  Smith  in  1723. 
Hume  nowhere  refers  to  the  '  'Wealth  of  >ations.' 
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morality  which  finally  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  and,  after  many 
years,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  that  such  a  revolution 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
of  commerce  without  corresponding 
results  in  the  world  of  politics ;  in- 
deed, the  two  have  always  been  so 
closely  allied  that  progress  in  one  di- 
rection compelled  the  abandonment  of 
error  in  the  other.  We,  therefore, 
find  these  corresponding  results  in 
successive  Reform  Bills  and  the  re- 
moval of  Catholic  antl  Jewish  dis- 
abilities. It  remained,  however,  for 
a  later  period  to  establish  a  man's 
right  to  change  his  allegiance  and  be- 
come a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state.  This 
was  simply  an  extension  of  the  idea 
of  liberty  directly  traceable  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  who  subdued  this 
continent  to  civilization  ;  but  we  all 
know  how  tierce  was  the  struggle  and 
how  near  it  led  to  homicidal  war  be- 
foi'e  the  principle  was  admitted  by 
England.  In  Germany  and  other 
States  it  is  resisted  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Had  American  republican- 
ism bestowed  no  other  boon  upon  the 
world,  that  alone  would  entitle  it  to 
the  endearing  gratitude  of  humanity. 
Nor  is  the  political  evolution  thus  in- 
dicated likely  to  stop  at  this  point. 
The  idea,  originating  in  the  family, 
extended  to  the  tribe,  thence  to  the 
nation,  now  embraces  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  and  enlists  the  united 
moral  force  of  all  free  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  the  humblest  in- 
dividual who  opposes  tyranny. 

Coming  to  our  own  country  we  may 
observe  how,  by  successive  struggles, 
we  have  obtained  rights  and  privileges 
one  after  another  from  the  power  that 
assumed  to  control  our  political  des- 
tiny, till  we  have  almost  i-eached  the 
position  of  independence,  with  nothing 
to  retain  our  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country  save  affection  and  expediency. 
In  a  national  sense  we  are 

'  StandinsT  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  stream  and  river  meet.' 


Having  reached  this  point  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  energies  which  have 
carried  us  thus  far  should  all  at  once 
lose  their  force  and  furnish  a  spectacle 
among  the  nations  of  an  arrested  de- 
velopment unique  in  history.  We 
must  go  on,  because  to  continue  our 
colonial  nonage  much  longer  would  be 
fraught  with  peril,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready debauched  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  youth  of  our  country,  who 
feel  no  more  repugnance  at  transfer- 
ring their  allegiance  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States,  when  personal  ad- 
vantage so  requires,  than  they  do  in 
donning  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Habits 
of  thought  engendered  by  colonial  de- 
pendence are  fatal  to  the  patriotic  in- 
stinct, because,  in  such  a  condition, 
the  avenues  to  distinction  are  neces- 
sarily restricted,  and  the  great  incen- 
tive of  national  pride  extinguished. 
Nor  is  the  evil  decreased  when  the 
dominating  power  is  monarchical  and 
distant,  while  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouring territory  is  occupied  by  a 
powerful  republic.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  said,  mon- 
archical institutions  are  not  the  best 
calculated  for  the  highest  political  de- 
velopment. There  is  a  fallacy  in  Pope's 
couplet  : 

'  For  fomis  of  government  let  fools  contest 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best.' 

A  government  which  depended  for 
stability  on  the  humours  of  those  en- 
trusted with  it,  would  have  few  claims 
for  support  and  none  for  reverence. 

The  American  idea  is  impatient  of 
all  political  restraint,  and  the  facility 
with  which  change  of  allegiance  is 
made  merely  indicates  that  the  indi- 
vidual believes  himself  entitled  to  as- 
sert the  right  to  seek  his  own  happi- 
ness when  and  in  what  manner  he 
pleases.  Yet  Canadians  are  a  home- 
loving  people,  and  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  divert  the  whole  current  of 
their  lives,  were  there  not  some  radi- 
cal defects  in  our  political,  social,  or 
geographical  position,  which  compels 
them  to  seek   abroad   for  that  which 
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they  cannot  obtain  at  home.  That 
such  defects  do  exist  is  hardly  suscep- 
tible of  a  doubt,  and  it  is  my  purpose, 
in  this  pajjer,  to  show  that  they  con- 
sist, primiirily,  in  the  immorality  of  our 
political  system,  our  lack  of  social 
homogeniety,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
our  unfortunate  geographical  position. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  conditions  un- 
der which  we  are  now  labouring  are 
the  natural  results  of  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to 
modify  them  wisely,  so  as  to  assure 
the  happiness  of  those  who  may  come 
after  us  ;  for,  after  all,  our  actions  ai-e 
the  only  part  of  us  for  which  we  can 
reasonably  claim  immortality. 

The  British  Constitution  is  an  un- 
failing theme  for  the  admiration  of 
certain  people  who  imagine  that  poli- 
tical wisdom  could  devise  no  better 
scheme  of  government  ;  yet,  it  is,  es- 
sentially, one  of  faction  and  conspir- 
acy ;  and,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  contains  the 
worst  elements  of  absolutism  and  oli- 
garchy. Our  institutions  have  passed 
that  period  when  government  could 
curtail  the  liberty  of  the  subject  for 
the  expression  of  opinion,  or,  even  for 
agitating  fundamental  changes  in  the 
form  of  national  administration.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  or,  as  some  writers  say, 
the  consensiis  of  the  competent,  has 
been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  con- 
trol the  speculations  of  those  whose 
ideas  ai-e  too  radical  for  present  accept- 
ance ;  bvit  there  are  few  who  care  to 
reflect  upon  the  devious  methods  by 
which  governments  and  politicians 
manufacture  public  opinion,  and  the 
specious  arts  they  employ  in  order  to 
entrap  the  electorate.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  thoughts  or  desires 
of  these  wily  manipulators,  than  the 
restriction  of  liberty.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  part  of  the  new  political 
philoso])hy,  that  every  man  should  pos- 
sess the  fullest  amount  of  rational 
freedom,  an  untrammelled  press  allow- 
ing the  widest  latitude  for  discussion 
on  all  questions  of  public  polity.  This 


species  of  liberty  having  become  as 
common  as  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  in 
like  manner  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  begets  a  false  sense  of 
security  which  enables  politicians  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue  those 
schemes  by  which  whole  masses  of  men 
are  made  to  minister  to  their  ambition 
and  aggrandizement.  The  prizes  in 
public  life  are  very  great,  and,  as  suc- 
cess is  the  sole  test  of  merit,  unscru- 
pulousness  becomes  virtue  in  a  politi- 
cian. Men  otherwise  strict  in  their 
conceptions  of  morality,  judge  the 
conduct  of  public  men  by  a  different 
standard  than  that  which  they  apply 
to  others,  as  if  the  eternal  principle  of 
right  admitted  of  variation.  The  ready 
acquiescence  thus  given  by  honourable 
men  to  actions  performed  by  a  politi- 
cian that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
private  individual,  betokens  an  unde- 
veloped condition  of  morality,  and, 
politicians,  aware  of  the  defect,  are 
tempted  thereby  to  risk  a  certain 
amount  of  opprobium  in  pursuit  of 
their  objects. 

But  scientific  morality  applied  to 
politics  condemns  all  such  actions  as 
essentially  bad,  and,  even  on  the  poor 
pretence  of  expediency,  as  inadmissa- 
ble  as  it  is  certain  of  ultimate  failure. 
That  no  law  of  living  can  be  violated 
with  impunity  is  a  fact  as  clearly 
established  in  morals  as  anything  in 
physics;  therefore  bad  conduct  which, 
in  the  sense  I  desire  to  convey,  is  only 
a  simple  name  for  political  artifice, 
demands  and  always  receives  its  natu- 
ral correction.  Politicians,  neverthe- 
less, achieve  their  immediate  purpose, 
and,  while  they  dazzle  the  vulgar 
with  delusive  generalities,  manage 
to  secure  their  own  fortunes  and  pro- 
vide for  those  attached  to  them.  By 
skilful  canvassing  and  caucusing  they 
steal  the  franchise  from  the  masses. 
Minorities  are  manipulated  by  agents, 
and  no  election  is  permitted  to  take 
place  till  they  have  declared  who  shall 
bo  the  candidates.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  electors  rarely  have  a  choice, 
except  between  the  nominees  of  op- 
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posing  factions,  and  very  often  they 
choose  the  worse.  In  all  political 
campaigns,  measures  are  devised  for 
securing  the  votes  of  the  various  mi- 
norities into  which  constituencies  are 
divided.  Vulgar  prejudices,  sectarian 
passions,  social  predilections,  are  all 
skilfully  woven  into  a  net,  into  which 
the  elector  walks  with  eyes  open,  for 
there  is  no  aniuial  more  obtuse  than 
the  average  voter.  One  agent  pan- 
ders to  the  Catholics,  another  to  the 
Orangemen,  still  another  to  the 
Methodists,  and  so  with  the  other 
vai'ious  sects.  Englishmen  are  ap- 
pealed to  in  one  way,  Irishmen  in 
another,  Scotchmen  in  some  other 
way,  while  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
are  approached  after  a  style  suit- 
able to  their  peculiar  habits  of  thought. 
It  is  very  humiliating  to  observe  these 
tactics,  but  still  more  so  to  find  how 
admirably  the  transparent  fraud  suc- 
ceeds. The  people  thus  played  upon 
seem,  under  the  circumstances,  to  suf- 
fer from  a  suspension  of  judgment  and 
become  stupid  to  the  extent  of  the 
cajolery  bestowed  on  them.  Another 
large  class,  one  by  no  means  insigni- 
ficant, in  number  at  least,  sell  their 
votes,  and  though  by  the  act  they  sur- 
render all  rights  of  citizenship,  there 
are  none  more  blatant  at  public 
gatherings  than  they.  According  to 
this  system,  the  electors  are  the  very 
last  persons  consulted  in  the  choice  of 
their  representatives.  The  heads  of 
factions  do  that  for  them,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  they  submit  with  com- 
placent stupidity  while  all  the  time 
imagining  they  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors.  No  wonder  we  have 
bad  laws  and  corruption  in  high  places 
under  a  system  like  this. 

Ministers,  backed  by  a  parliamen- 
tary majority,  are  absolute  in  Canada 
since  Lord  Dufierin  established  the 
constitutional  inability  of  a  Governor- 
General  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers.  The  sense  of  un- 
limited power  thus  engendered  gives 
tangibility  to  the  immorality  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  government  by  fac- 


tion, and  those  who  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in   politics,   or  who  at  any 
time  may  have  exei-cised  their    fran- 
chise conscientiously  in  o[)position  to 
a  dominant  party,  know  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  them  to  obtain  justice  or 
consideration  from  men  who  esteem  it 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  punish  those 
who  disagree  with  them.     Within  a 
year  we  have  seen  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed    with   the   obvious   purpose  of 
providing  rewards  from  the  Treasury 
for  men  whose  sole  claim  to  recogni- 
tion consisted  in  their  having  performed 
the  dirty  work  of  a  political  campaign. 
So  deeply  has  the  spirit  of  faction  en- 
tered into  the  life  of  Canadians,  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  in  or- 
dinary avocations  to  quit  the  countiy 
when  their  party  is  defeated,  only  to 
return   when   another   election   gives 
them  the  prospect  of  securing  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  or, 
perhaps,  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  office. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  when 
we  reflect  that  there  are  no  '  burning 
questions '  to    divide  the  people   into 
hostile  camps,  and  what  may  be  taken 
as  a  reason  for  division  is  merely  of  a 
traditional  or  personal  character.  But, 
perhaps,  the  worst  indication  of  the 
essential  immorality  of  our  system  lies 
in  the  readiness  of  the  electorate  to 
condone  the  gravest  political  offences 
when  the  passion  of  common  greed  is 
appealed   to.      Material   politics,   if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  the  term,  are 
now  paramount  in  Canada — Govern- 
ment  and   people   appearing    to  sink 
every  consideration  which  is  not  based 
on   the  immediate   selfishness  of  the 
pocket.      Our  Statute  Book  is  encum- 
bered with  unjust,  unequal  laws  ;  our 
system  of  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
is   in  open   violation  of  equity  ;  our 
judicature  is  split  up  into  almost  in- 
numerable jurisdictions,  which  enable 
the  rich  to  defraud  the  poor.     Whole 
classes  are  exempt  from  bearing  their 
just  share  of  the  public  burdens.     Re- 
ligious corporations,  the  Civil  Service, 
holders  of  certain  kinds  of  securities, 
escape  taxation  in  various  ways ;  while, 
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those  who  lahour  in  productive  pur- 
suits and  win  a  precarious   livelihood 
by  hand  and  brain,  have  to  endure  the 
additional    imposition    thus    created. 
Our  bankruptcy  laws,  which  can  only 
be  described  as   disgraceful,   place  a 
pi'emiuni  on  dishonesty,  enabling  the 
trader  to  wipe  out  his  liabilities  on  the 
one  hand,  while  empowering  him  on  the 
other  to  exact  the  last  farthing  from 
those  who  have  been  inveigled  into  his 
books.     Under  the  operation  of  these 
laws  a  fraudulent  debtor  to  the  extent 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  may  defy 
those  whom  he  has  cheated ;  but  the 
wretch   who  is  mean  enough  to  owe 
less  than  .$100  must  go  to  prison.   Our 
banking  system  is  founded  on  an  im- 
moral compact  between  political  lead- 
ers and  great  monetary  institutions  for 
mutual  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
people ;  while  our  currency  is  moi-e  de- 
based than  the  brass  money  linked  in- 
dissolubly   with  the    infancy    of    the 
second  James.     Our  system  of  repre- 
sentation, extending  as  it  does  to  the 
smallest  details  of  municipal  life,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  class  of  professional 
demagogues  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
divert  popular  movements  to  their  own 
advantage;    while  innumerable    sects 
and  cliques  conspire  in  public  places 
for  shares  in  the  plunder  of  which  the 
dumb-driven    taxpayer    is   despoiled. 
Let    any    man,    for    instance,    walk 
through   the   Dominion  Capital  with 
his    eyes  open  and  he  will    find  that 
every  third    man  he  meets  is  either 
taxing  him,  living  on  his  taxes,  or  ex- 
emj)t  from   taxation.     In  some  cases 
he  will  observe  fortunate  individuals 
who  exercise  all  three  functions  with 
honour   and    in    perfect   self-satisfied 
equanimity  that  Canada  is  the   best 
governed  and  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
country  on  the  globe.     Contem|)lating 
these  things,   is  it  any   matter  for  as- 
tonishment that  the  Dominion  should 
annually  lose  one  huudred  thousand 
of  its  people  who  leave  its  borders  to 
find  freer  scope  for  their  energies  in 
the    neighbouring  rei)ublic  1     A  for- 
eigner observing  those  palpable  defects 


of  our  system,  but  unacquainted  with 
our  real  condition  would  be  prone  to 
imagine  that  we  are  a  sluggish,  if  not 
a  retrogressive  people,  blinclly  attached 
to  antiquated  traditions,  and,  unwil- 
ling, through  superstitious  reverence 
for  our  forefathers,  to  reform  the  laws 
and  customs  they  had  bequeathed  us. 
But  how  degi-ading  is  the  position  in 
which  we  must  be  content  to  be  re- 
garded when  the  fact  is  stated  that  for 
our  population  of  four  millions  of 
souls  we  maintain  over  six  hundred 
paid  legislators  and  seven  parliaments 
all  constructed  on  the  revered  model 
of  the  British  Constitution.  The  pos- 
session of  such  vast  machinery  for  the 
abrogation  of  unwholesome  laws  and 
the  enactment  of  measures  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  a  free  people, 
would,  we  should  imagine,  speedily 
obliterate  theabuses  I  have  mentioned; 
but,  strange  to  say,  these  evils  have 
increased  instead  of  diminishing,  and, 
now,  after  twelve  years  of  almost  ab- 
solute self-government,  the  idea  of 
justice  in  civil  affairs  is  lost  amid  the 
voluminous  intricacies  of  conflicting 
legislation.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  Canada,  perhaps,  had  the  edict  of 
Zeleucus  been  incorporated  into  the 
Act  of  Confederation  ;  in  the  words  of 
Gibbon  :  '  A  Locrian  who  proposed 
any  new  law  stood  forth  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  with  a  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  lejected, 
the  innovator  was  instantly  strangled.' 
The  volumes  of  Statutes  enacted 
since  Confederation  occupy  a  large 
space  in  the  library  at  Ottawa,  and  it 
may  be  truly  athrmed  of  them  that 
they  contain  more  useless,  mischie- 
viously  bad  legislation  than  ever  was 
allowed  to  encumber  the  records  of  a 
civilized  nation.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
conditions  of  those  laws  which  stand 
a  monument 

'  To  show 
How  much  men  bear  and  die  not.' 

Yet  amid  this  mass  of  legislation  there 
is  but  little  attempted  in  the  way  of 
reforming  abuses,  and  what  little  there 
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may  be  is  of  the  most  perfunctory 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  because  rings,  cliques  and  combi- 
nations control  the  representation, 
and,  by  fai-,  the  larger  part  of  those 
elected  are  mere  parliamentary  bro- 
kers whose  chief  care  is  to  look  after 
certain  interests,  not  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  spirit  of  the  age  is  essen- 
tially money -grabbing,  and  parlia- 
mentai-ians  make  no  secret  of  the 
objects  they  have  been  elected  to 
serve.  Anyone  who  has  given  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  committees 
will  bear  testimony  to  this  humiliating 
truth.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  look 
to  Parliament  for  reform — that  must 
come  from  below — from  the  people 
themselves.  This  point  being  ad- 
mitted, we  must  i-egret  the  great  lapse 
which  the  people  of  Canada  have  re- 
cently made  from  right  principles. 
Under  the  guidance  of  certain  politi- 
cians they  have  been  taught  to  look  to 
the  State  for  assistance  in  their  indus- 
tries. This  idea  is  destructive  of  char- 
acter, and  introduces  a  spirit  of  state 
socialism  fatal  to  that  independent 
manline.ss  which  should  ever  distin- 
guish a  free  people.  Although  the 
masses  are  now  free,  they  are  yet  re- 
strained, in  another  sense,  by  poverty, 
and  made  dependent  on  employment. 
But  when  that  employment  fails,  the 
very  worst  thing  a  C4overnment  could 
do  would  be  to  teach  them  to  look  to 
the  State  for  aid.  The  Government 
should  be  dependent  on  the  people, 
not  the  people  on  the  Government. 
Bismarck  encouraged  this  state  social- 
ism, and,  in  doing  so  created  a  Frank- 
enstein monster  which  threatens  his 
master's  destruction.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  great  German's  experi- 
ence finding  a  parallel  illustration  in 
the  Dominion. 

Law  Reform  is  a  question  which, 
perhaps,  demands  more  attention  than 
any  other  subject  now  mooted  in  poli- 
tics ;  still,  though  we  have  abundance 
of  eminent  lawyers  holding  seats  in  our 
legislatures,  it  is  the  last  thing  that 
anyone  dreams  of  attempting.  Lawyers, 


as  a  class,  are  very  much  to  blame  in 
this  respect,  and  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  gre/itest  ob- 
stacles to  legal  reform  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  practice  of  law  as  a  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  monopoly  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  surrounds  courts  of  justice 
with  restrictions  totally  at  variance 
with  free  institutions.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  administration  of 
justice  monopolised  by  a  class,  but 
when  that  class  assumes  a  large,  if  not 
a  controlling,  influence  in  legislation, 
law  reform  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
Nor  is  the  dread  of  change  confined  to 
one  profession,  so-called,  or  one  set  of 
men.  A  notable  example  of  the  ten- 
acity with  which  some  people  will  cling 
to  bad  laws,  when  once  established, 
was  furnished  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  Act  repealing  all  laws 
relating  to  insolvency  by  a  majority  so 
large  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  popular  will ;  but  the  irresponsible 
Senate  rejected  the  Bill  and  compelled 
the  country  still  longer  to  endure  the 
infamy  of  a  trade  system  which  has 
done  more  to  demoralize  our  people 
than  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  ever 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Crown. 

The  absurd  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  Provincial 
authorities,  by  which  prerogative  and 
jurisdiction  is  confused  in  a  manner  to 
defy  settlement,  when  they  are  not  in 
accord,  leads  to  endless  disputations,  in 
which  the  most  open  evasions  of  duty 
are  practised.  A  prominent  instance 
of  this  anomaly  in  our  constitution  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  On- 
tario Boundary  question,  which  re- 
mains unsettled  to  this  day,  although 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators  was  given 
over  two  years  ago.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  political  immorality  prac- 
tised by  the  central  authority  which 
takes  advantage  of  its  position  to  pun- 
ish a  whole  Province  for  not  accepting 
a  local  government  at  its  dictation. 
The' same  princijile  controls  the  matter 
of  provincial  subsidies,  and  the  notori- 
ous example  set  by  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
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early  days  of  Confederation  has  been 
followed  by  other  Provinces,  the  in- 
direct support  of  whose  Governments 
was  secured  to  the  party  in  power  at 
Ottawa  by  most  flagrant  violations  of 
the  Act  of  Union. 

Nor  does  this  system  of  bribery  and 
intimidation  cease  at  any  given  point, 
for  we  find  its  ramifications  extending 
throughout  all  phases  of  commercial 
and  social,  as  well  as  political  life. 
Even  criminal  jurisprudence  is  not 
free  from  the  universal  taint,  for  it  is 
in  the  power  of  anyone  who  reads  the 
daily  papers  to  cite  instances  where 
the  prerogative  of  pardon  has  been 
exercised  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice 
and  open  prison  doors  for  the  escape 
of  convicted  malefactors.  I  may  not 
be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  political  influence  has 
done  this,  but  the  friends  of  the  con- 
demned have  always  in  such  cases 
taken  care  to  employ  counsel  noto- 
rious for  active  sympathy  with  the 
party  that  happened  to  be  dominant 
at  the  time.  In  prosecutions  for  mal- 
feasance of  office,  there  have  been 
some  grievous  cases  of  injustice.  A 
well  known  instance  will  suffice  as  an 
illustration.  Some  time  ago  two  men 
were  guilty  of  an  exactly  similar  of- 
fence; both  were  clearly  indictable  for 
felony  as  well  as  for  misdemeanor ; 
but  for  some  occult  reason  one  was 
sent  for  trial  by  the  Government  on  a 
charge  of  felony,  convicted,  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years  ;  the 
other  charged  simply  with  misdemea- 
nor, got  off  with  four  months  in  gaol. 
Of  the  '  hush  up  '  system,  it  is  only 
necessary  now  to  observe  that  it  is  the 
curse  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
wor.st  i-esult  of  the  appointments  for 
political  reasons.  To  those  familiar 
with  the  Capital,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  every-day  ap- 
pearance on  its  streets  of  contractors 
backed  by  parliamentarians  of  pro- 
nounced proclivities,  long  experience, 
and  tried  sagacity  in  departmental 
manipulation.  Again,  in  the  matter 
of  employment,  we  have  all  had  op- 


portunities of  obsei'ving  how  men  are 
chosen  for  the  most  responsible  jjosi- 
tions,  not  on  account  of  their  mental, 
moral,  or  professional  qualifications, 
but  becau.se  they  have  demonstrated 
certain  usefulness  in  a  party  sense  of 
themselves  or  their  connections.  Nor 
are  the  amenities  of  social  life  exempt 
from  the  all-prevailing  stigma  of  poli- 
tical reprobation  as  the  insolent  as- 
sumption of  the  title  '  Party  of  Gentle- 
men '  sufficiently  indicates.  Fortun- 
ately Canada  has  no  aristocracy.  Now 
every  man  has  an  open  field  to  display 
his  merits ;  but  our  system  is  as  yet 
too  raw  for  the  growth  of  sound  social 
homogeneity.  Canadians,  beyond  the 
immediate  circle  of  their  families,  have 
none  of  that  intercourse  which  consti- 
tutes such  a  charm  in  the  society  of 
some  countries.  An  almost  oriental 
seclusion  surrounds  every  household, 
and  gives  an  air  of  awkward  superfi- 
ciality uncomfortably  recognizable  by 
all  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  foreign 
travel.  This  is  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent by  church  congregations  ;  but  the 
general  effect  is  unhappy  and  greatly 
retards  the  growth  of  national  spirit. 
This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  national 
character.  Our  state  educational  sys- 
tem controlled  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments has  been  lauded  to  the  skies, 
especially  in  Ontario,  as  a  triumph  of 
administration  in  a  very  difficult  field, 
and  there  ai-e  certainly  good  reasons 
for  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  There  is,  however,  one  con- 
spicuous neglect,  which  under  a  sys- 
tem of  state  education  is  little  short  of 
marvellous.  From  primary  schools  ta 
universities  there  is  not  the  slightest 
provision  for  teaching  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical morality.  Next  to  that  part  of 
education  which  relates  to  the  control 
of  the  impulses  and  emotions,  should 
come  the  inculcation  of  sound  princi- 
ples concerning  the  rights,  duties,  res- 
ponsibilities of  citizenship,  and  so  long 
as  this  is  lacking,  our  system  of  educa- 
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tion  is  incomplete  and  faulty  in  the 
most  important  particular.  I  will  not 
pause  here  to  describe  the  laws  enacted 
in  ancient  states  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  youth,  so  that  when  each 
generation  ari'ived  at  maturity,  every 
man  was  prepared  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  citizen  with  advantage 
to  the  nation  and  honour  to  himself. 

Thegeographical  position  of  a  country 
is  of  commanding  importance  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  its  future  and  the  probabilities  of 
its  maintaining  independent  national 
existence.  As  regards  Canada,  this 
portion  of  our  inquiry  requires  but 
brief  consideration.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  North  America  shows  that 
the  Dominion  extends  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the  continent,  a  zig- 
zag shelf  of  mountain  and  prairie  de- 
void of  natural  boundaries  from  Thun- 
der Bay  to  a  few  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  barri- 
caded on  the  north  by  eternal  winter 
and  interminable  ice,  while  the  con- 
terminous territory  on  the  south  is 
occupied  by  an  unconquerable  power 
determinately  hostile  to  everything 
British  and  Canadian.  To  these  dis- 
advantages must  be  added  a  climate 
which  closes  our  ports  against  com- 
merce for  six  months  in  every  year  ; 
the  wonder  then  is,  not  that  Canada 
should  be  in  its  present  backward  con- 
dition, but  that  its  people  ever  con- 
trived to  wrest  from  reluctant  nature 
and  foreign  step-mother  government 
the  amount  of  material  prosperity  and 
political  freedom  which  they  do  en- 
joy. Circumscribed  by  climate,  hem- 
med in  by  artificial  boundaries  pro- 
jected in  defiance  of  geographical  limi- 
tations, with  nothing  but  a  fading 
tradition  to  separate  the  inhabitants 
from  a  great  pi'ogressive  kindred  peo- 
ple, the  di'eam  of  Canadian  nationality, 
or  even  the  perpetuation  for  any 
length  of  time  of  British  supremacy 
in  North  America,  appeai-s  in  the 
light  of  sober  judgment  one  of  the 
wildest  chimeras  that  ever  haunted 
the  political  imagination. 


In  addition  to  these  evils  and  de- 
fects which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  we  must  not  forget  to  note 
the  suicidal  mania  our  general,  local, 
and  municipal  governments  have 
contracted  for  Itorrowing  from  for- 
eign money-lenders.  Nor  is  this  in- 
sane system  of  hypothecating  future 
endeavour  confined  to  those  bodies ; 
for  the  fact  is  notorious  that  seven, 
out  of  every  ten  farms  in  the  country 
are  mortgaged  at  rates  of  interest  that 
double  the  debt  every  ten  years. 
Human  industry,  though  ever  so 
wisely  applied,  is  incapable  of  success- 
fully resisting  such  a  drain,  and  the 
consequences  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  gradually  falling 
into  the  hands  of  large  i)ro])rietors,. 
while  freeholders  in  the  older  settled 
provinces  are  becoming  fewer  every 
year.  The  independent  farmer  is  dis- 
appearing to  make  way  for  the  thrift- 
less, shifting  tenant.  This  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  evils  that  afflict  Canada,  the 
worst,  because  there  seems  no  way  to 
arrest  it.  It  means  poverty  of  the 
people,  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  is 
pregnant  with  social  disaster. 

Considering  all  these  things,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  political  mor- 
ality in  Canada  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Nor  can  we  listen  to  the  speeches  and 
observe  the  conduct  of  our  statesmen 
in  the  face  of  these  crying  abuses  and 
portentous  facts  without  feeling  how 
wofully  unequal  they  are  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  times.  Their 
organs  are  filled  with  personal  slanders- 
vituperation,  and  false  witness  ;  their 
uttei-ances  the  dreariest  common-place 
of  professional  politics.  None  of  them 
have  the  courage  to  grapple  with  the 
evils  which  are  sapping  the  foundation 
of  national  life.  Our  destiny  is,  there- 
fore, manifest  under  the  conditions  set 
forth.  We  may  stagger  along  for 
awhile,  but  the  combined  oppressions 
of  our  political  system  and  vast  public 
debt  must  put  an  early  period  to  the 
most  foolish  and  ill-contrived  exper- 
iment ever  attempted  in  colonial  gov- 
ernment.   The  spurious  loyalty  which. 
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bestowed  longevity  on  the  errors  of  our 
forefathers,  and  rooted  in  Canadian 
soil  some  of  the  woi-st  abuses  of  an 
effete  European  system,  will  then  be 
impotent  to  save  the  people  of  Canada 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  enlight- 
ened rapacity  of  republican  America. 
Nor  can  we  contemplate  that  result 
with  unmixed  feelings,  for  undoubted- 
ly our  condition  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved thereby  in  a  material  sense ; 


yet  no  true  Canadian  can  resign  the 
vision  of  independent  national  great- 
ness without  a  pang.  Dispute  the 
point  as  we  may,  the  whole  tendency 
of  our  afiairs  is  towards  absoq^tion  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  end  will 
surely  be  reached  much  sooner  than 
many  people  anticipate,  if  a  higher 
political  morality  and  a  more  noble 
public  spirit  than  now  obtain  are  not 
infused  into  Canadian  institutions. 


NEWFANGLE   AGAIX. 


BY    A    NON-RESIDENT. 


AS  our  friend,  '  A  Woman  of 
Newf  angle,'  comes  forward 
again  to  break  a  lance  on  behalf  of  the 
much  maligned  men  whom  '  she  '  has 
kindly  taken  under  her  powerful  pro- 
tection, a  few  criticisms  on  her  critic- 
isms may  be  in  order.  They  shall  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  for,  since  she  now 
so  satisfactorily  '  sums  up  '  in  favour 
of  the  '  higher  education '  movement, 
and  so  cordially  agi-ees  that  '  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  women  should  not 
be  afforded  all  facility  for  making  the 
most  of  their  lives  and  of  any  talents 
with  which  they  may  be  gifted,'  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  waste  time  in 
arguing  side-issues  that  are  of  conse- 
quence chiefly  in  enforcing  the  need  for 
the  promotion  of  more  thorough  and 
systematic  female  education.  Still,  a 
few  remarks  are,  I  think,  called  for  in 
view  of  the  very  remarkaVjle  chai-acter 
of  some  of  our  friend's  criticisms. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  mind  so  ingenious 
in  devising  and  maintaining  hypothe- 
tical lines  of  defence,  and  in  disposing 
of  inconvenient  facts,  should  have 
been  lost  to  the  noble  profession  of  the 


law,  in  which  '  A  Woman  of  New- 
fangle '  would  doubtless  have  distin- 
guished herself.  Her  method  of  prov- 
ing statistics  that  the  facts  bi'ought 
out  through  the  '  Working  Women's 
Protection  Union  of  New  York.' 
amount  to  nothing — reminds  one  of 
the  way  in  which  a  worthy  alderman 
in  Dickens'  'Chimes'  proves,  by  the 
same  means,  that  a  poor  man  has  no 
right  to  eat  tripe — in  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
iniquitous  in  him  to  do  so.  Statistics, 
it  has  been  often  said,  may  be  made 
to  prove  anything.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
used.  Had  '  A  Woman  of  Xewfangle  ' 
held  a  brief  on  the  opposite  side,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  with  her  acuteness 
and  perspicacity,  she  would  have  ar- 
gued somewhat  in  this  way  :  SLx  thou- 
sand women  are  a  small  proportion  of 
the  women  of  Xew  York  and  its  sub- 
urbs or  outlying  cities,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  adult  female  population  are 
not  '  working  women,'  i.  e.,  women 
working  for  remuneration  from  em- 
ployers.    Deducting  married  women, 
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•whose  work,  little  or  mi;ch,  is  entirely 
■domestic — single  women  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced— women  whose  j)ride  is 
that  '  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,'  and  the  women  too  old  to  woi'k 
at  all — it  will  be  seen  that  the  '  work- 
ing women  '  proper  cannot  constitute 
even  a  third  of  the  whole  female  popu- 
lation. When  we  can  arrive  at  the 
real  proportion  they  do  constitute, 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  exactly  how 
large  a  fraction  of  that  proportion  the 
six  thousand  five  hundred  wronged 
women  represent ;  but  we  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
small  one.  Then  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  of  cases 
righted  by  this  Protective  Union  does 
not  represent  anything  like  the  num- 
ber of  the  actually  existing  cases  of 
wrong.  We  all  know  that  no  Society 
of  this  kind  ever  reaches  all,  or  any- 
thing like  all  who  might  be  benefited 
by  it.  It  is  long  before  even  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  Society  penetrates 
through  the  whole  mass  of  a  popula- 
tion so  large  as  '  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  or  outlying  cities,' — which 
latter  our  friend  has  assumed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  its  operations.  And  of  those 
who  were  aware  of  its  existence,  how 
many — either  through  procrastination 
or  dislike  to  push  matters,  or  fear  of 
offending  where  it  is  their  interest  to 
please,  or  feminine  shrinking  from 
going  to  law — would  neglect  to  take 
advantage  even  of  this  Union  %  So 
that  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the 
six  thousand  five  hundred  righted  cases 
represent  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  cases  which  have  not  l)een  righted, 
and  this  number  would  bear  not  l)y 
any  means  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  working  female  population  of  New 
York,  with  which,  alone,  it  should  be 
compared.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
much  more  tenable,  because  a  much 
fairer  calculation  than  the  remarkable 
one  our  friend  has  made,  and  it  is  a 
pity  it  did  not  suit  her  '  case  '  to  use 
it,  as  she  could  doubtless  have  done 
with  so  good  effect. 

Then,  as  to  the  average  amount  re- 


covered for  each,  respecting  which  '  A 
Woman  of  Newfangle  '  is  so  scornful, 
let  me  remind  her  that  there  are  very 
many  working-women  with  families 
in  far  more  needy  circumstances  than 
servant  girls,  since  they  have  to  board 
and  lodge  themselves,  and  often  half- 
a-dozen  hungry  little  ones  as  well,  and 
that,  to  such,  the  loss  of  so  small  a 
sum  as  even  one  dollar  will  often  cause 
no  little  suffering.  *  A  Woman  of 
Newfangle  '  may  hardly  believe  it,  but 
I  can  assure  her  that  I  have  known 
women  of  mature  age  to  weep  over 
the  loss  of  a  few  sorely-needed  shillings 
because  to  them  it  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  getting  what  they  needed 
and  going  without.  Many  a  poor 
school-teacher,  working  hard  to  sup- 
port a  widowed  mother  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  would  find  the 
loss  of  even  .$3.26  make  a  sorely  felt 
hole  in  her  slender  purse;  and  as  for  fac- 
tory-girls, the  amount  paid  them,  when 
board  and  lodging  are  deducted,  is 
usually  barely  sufficient  for  their  daily 
needs,  in  which  circumstances  a  very 
small  loss  may  entail  much  privation. 
The  appreciation  shown  by  a  '  Woman 
of  Newfangle '  of  the  circumstan- 
ces and  needs  of  her  struggling  and 
suffering  sisters,  reminds  one  of  that 
shown  by  the  naive  question  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  who,  when  informed  that 
the  poor  were  suffering  for  lack  of 
bread,  enquired,  '  why  do  they  not 
eat  cake  1 ' 

As  1  am  not,  and  have  not  hcen,  dis- 
cussing the  relative  moral  excellence 
of  the  sexes,  we  shall  pass  over  that 
alarming  story  of  "Baron  Huddlestone, 
and  also  the  delicate  ethical  question 
whether  a  '  more  logical  lie '  is  more 
heinous  than  a  less  logical.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  gravamen  of  a  lie  rests 
in  the  '  intent  to  deceive,^  indepen- 
dently of  the  way  in  which  the  intent 
is  executed,  which  may  be  more  or 
less  clumsy  or  skilful,  according  to  the 
intellectiud  not  moral  calibre  of  the 
deceiver.  As  to  the  question  to  what 
extent  women  might  cheat  men,  had 
they  the  same  opportunities,  we  need 
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not  enter  upon  that  either.  No  one 
will  for  a  moment  pretend,  that,  as  the 
world  goes  at  present,  women  have 
anything  like  the  opportunities  of 
cheating,  or  wronging  men,  that  men 
have  of  cheating  or  wronging  women, 
who,  from  their  comparative  ignorance 
of  business,  are  so  much  in  the  power 
of  men.  Even  to  the  limited  extent 
that  they  are  employers,  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  be  guilty  of  much 
injustice.  If  a  lady  were  to  try  to 
underpay,  or  refuse  to  pay  at  all,  her 
coachman  or  her  gaxxlener,  she  would 
soon  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  if 
not  of  honesty,  to  give  him  his  due. 
However,  the  question  does  not  con- 
cern us- — how  women  might  treat  men 
if  they  had  the  power,  since  '  ifs  ' 
defy  proof — but  how  jnen  do  actually 
treat  women  /  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  sad  story  of  helpless  and  inexpe- 
rienced women  entrusting  their  whole 
property  to  men  in  whom  they  placed 
implicit  confidence,  and  finding  them- 
selves suddenly  left  penniless,  desti- 
tute of  the  little  provision  they  had 
saved  for  old  age  or  sickness  !  How 
often  do  we  hear  of  female  wards  find- 
ing that  their  inheritance  has,  somehow 
or  other,  melted  away  under  the  mani- 
pulation of  its  supposed  guardians  1 
No  one,  with  the  most  moderate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  will  deny  that  such 
cases,  with  others  that  could  be  cited 
ad  infinitum  are  only  too  numerous. 
How  often,  when  such  cases  of  suffer- 
ing occur,  do  we  hear  the  half  impa- 
tient, half  pitying  remark  '  Women 
know  so  little  of  business  1 '  Well, 
since  this  ignorance  and  confidence 
work  such  mischief,  would  it  not  be 
well  that  they  should  be  educated  to 
know  a  little  more  of  it  1  It  were  ab- 
surd, as  well  as  wicked,  to  attempt  to 
establish  an  antagonism  between  the 
sexes,  which,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  are  meant  to  be  the  help 
and  complement,  each  of  the  other. 
Eut  there  is  no  attempt  to  do  this  in 
simply  calling  attention  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  real  evil,  and  to  its  simplest 
remedy — that  women  should  be  better 


fitted  by  education  for  taking  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  they  should  be 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  in  the  seri- 
ous affairs  of  life,  the  conventional 
courtesy  of  society  will  at  all  make  up 
for  the  helpless  ignorance  which  they 
are  too  often  encouraged  to  cultivate 
as  an  additional  charm. 

She  is  further — as  a  matter  of  course 
— sceptical  as  to  the  flagrancy  of  the 
cases  which  I  said  I  would  give  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  for  I 
certainly  happen  to  know  more  than 
she  apparently  does — of  the  circum- 
stances and  trials  of  poor  women.  The 
pages  of  a  magazine  are  obviously  not 
the  place  in  which  to  give  a  detailed, 
list  of  circumstances  which  have  come 
to  one's  knowledge  in  the  free  inter- 
course of  in'ivate  life.  Were  it  suit- 
able to  give  even  a  few  of  the  cases  I 
can  readily  recall  within  the  compass- 
of  my  limited  experience,  most  read- 
ers would  think  them  flagrant  enough ; 
but  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  it  would  convince  our  Newfangle 
friend.  She  would,  doubtless,  act  on 
one  of  the  time-honoured  privileges  of 
the  sex  to  which  she  ostensibly  belongs, 
'  and  what  she  will — she  will — you 
may  depend  on't ;'  and  if  the  facts 
went  against  her,  would  aver,  '  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts  ! '  All 
wrongs  are  to  be  looked  at  through 
the  small  end  of  the  telescope,  where 
women  are  the  sufferers.  Yet  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  if  she  had  come  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  cases  of  bitter 
hardship  which  I  happen  to  know  ; 
had  her  indignation  been  as  often  and 
as  justly  stirred  as  mine  has  been,  by 
almost  incredible  meanness  and  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  men  towards  wo- 
men, and  often  by  men,  who  were  re- 
garded by  those  about  them,  as  at  least 
'  average  men,'  who  could  hardly  I'e- 
gard  as  extreme,  'the  o])inion'  which, 
doubtless,  on  behalf  of  the  men  of 
Newfangle,  has  so  excited  her  ire. 

It  is,  certainly,  very  kind  of  her  to 
take  up  so  warmly  the  cause  of  '  the 
average  man,'  though  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  she  might  have  allowed 
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liim  to  speak  for  himself.  But  what 
is  an  '  average  man  ? '  J'  A  Woman  of 
Newfangle'  says  it  means  *  nearly  all 
men.'  To  this,  I  venture  humbly  to 
demur.  When  we  speak,  for  example, 
of  the  average  yield  of  a  field  of  wheat 
as  being  indifferent,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean,  that  nearly  all  the  ears 
are  indifferent,  since  a  great  many 
may  be  very  good,  or  a  great  many 
very  bad  indeed.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  very  good 
men,  as  well  as  a  great  many  who  are 
very  bad.  By  'the  average  man'  I 
■understand  the  man  who  stands  mid- 
way between  the  two  extremes — the 
man  who  is  neither  very  bad  nor  very 
good.  Now,  what  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  average  man,  in  busi- 
ness, when  '  the  principle  of  self-in- 
terest comes  into  play,'  and  is  not  mo- 
dified, as  it  ought  to  be,  in  all  Christian 
civilization  by  the  Golden  Rule  ?  Will 
any  one  pretend  that  rigid  integrity  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  in 
our  ordinary  commercial  life  %  Does 
the  *  average'  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter keep  clear  of  the  *  loaded  cot- 
tons'and  'China  clay,' which  English 
writers  tell  us,  are  ruining  the  credit 
of  British  manufacturers  1  Does  the 
'avei-age'shop-keeper  instruct  hisclerks 
to  inform  customers  as  to  the  defects 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  goods,  and 
never  to  recommend  them  for  what 
they  are  not  1  Does  the  '  average ' 
milk-seller  take  care  to  supply  his  city 
customers  with  the  pure  undiluted 
fluid,  as  it  comes  from  the  honest  cow, 
or  ai-e  all  the  stories  of  adulterated 
milk,  and  consequent  physical  harm, 
malicious  fabrications'?  Does  the  'aver- 
age '  lawyer  honestly  recommend  his 
client  to  withdraw  or  compromise  a 
doubtful  case,  and  keep  his  speeches  to 
the  jury  within  the  limits  of  his  con- 
scientious convictions?  Are  men  really 
so  much  better  than  when  King  David 
said  in  his  haste  that  'all  men  were 
liars,'  or  are  the  '  tricks  of  ti-ade  '  less 
proverbial  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  1  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
tells  us  that — 


'  When  doctors  tell  us  all  tliey  think, 
And  lawyers  tell  us  all  tliey  mean  ; 
When  what  we  pay  for,  tliat  we  drink, 
From  real  grape  or  cotfce  hean,' 

the  millennium  will  be  close  at  hand. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary lieview,  we  are  told  by  a 
masculine  writer  that  '  respectable  ' 
attorneys  '  make  out  a  bill  for  double 
the  proper  charge  '  and  think  it  no 
harm.  With  so  many  concurrent 
testimonies,  to  the  same  effect,  why 
does  not  our  Newfangle  friend  dis- 
tribute her  righteous  indignation  im- 
partially all  round  ]  '  Why  these 
angers  in  celestial  minds  '  over  one 
statement  that  the  '  average  man,' 
who  (his  own  sex  being  the  judges) 
finds  so  many  opportunities  of  ovei'- 
reaching  his  fellow-man,  will  still  more 
readily  over-reach  or  oppress  his  more 
inexpei-ienced  and  helpless  sister- 
woman  1  Of  course,  the  '  average  ' 
in  Arcadia  may  be  different,  and  our 
friend,  from  her  different  standpoint, 
may  have  had  reason  to  arrive  at  a 
different  opinion.  But,  before  con- 
demning the  opinions  of  others,  let  her 
remember  the  parable  of  the  knights 
and  the  shield. 

Our  Newfangle  friend  is,  moreover, 
not  to  be  convinced  that  women,  as 
women,  are  paid  less  than  men  for  the 
same  services.  If  facts  bear  against 
it,  then,  again,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  facts  !  A  very  definite  instance 
was  given,  on  good  authority,  of  a 
lady  in  the  Post-Othce  Department  at 
Washington,  who  is  paid  .^900  for 
translating  foreign  letters  in  three 
different  languages,  while  the  man 
ivho  copies  the.  letters  which  she  trans- 
lates receives  $1,800.  This  very  dis- 
tinct statement  is  thus  conveniently 
disposed  of  by  our  friend  from  New- 
fangle : — '  As  for  the  man  who  gets 
$1,800  for  what  are  said  to  be  inferior 
services  no  decision  could  be  come  to 
without  knowing  more  about  the 
case  ! '  Of  course  facts  are  simply 
thrown  away  on  any  one  who  has  such 
an  '  easy  method  '  of  disposing  of 
them.  Female  genius,  we  are  told,  is 
readily  recognized;  but  this  is  not  to 
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the  purpose.  Genius  usually  com- 
mands its  own  recognition,  especially 
musical  or  pictorial  art.  What  is 
complained  of  is  that,  in  ordinary 
cases  and  ordinary  occupations,  women 
are,  as  a  rule,  paid  less  than  men  for 
the  same  work.  I  had  thought  this 
an  undisputetl  fact,  which  no  one 
•would  dream  of  (iuestioning.  Blanco 
White,  in  a  book  on  the  Woman 
Question,  admits  it  as  a  recognized 
fact,  and  defends  it  on  the  singular 
ground  that  women  do  not  have  the 
same  responsibilities  in  supporting 
others,  ignoi'ing  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  which  is,  that  there  are  few 
working  women  who  work  for  them- 
selves alone,  and  have  not  helpless 
relatives  to  maintain.  He  goes  the 
length  of  drawing  a  pathetic  fancy- 
picture  or  hypothetical  case  of  a 
young  man  obliged  to  postpone  mar- 
riage because  a  young  woman  is  found 
willing  to  do  his  work  more  cheaply. 
He  is  driven  to  emigrate,  and  is 
eventually  ruined — all  because  of 
female  '  cheap  labour  ' ;  precisely  the 
same  style  of  argument  with  which  we 
have  been  lately  familiarized  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese.  Of  course  he 
m.ight  just  as  well  have  drawn  an 
equally  ])athetic  fancy-picture  of  the 
young  woman,  with  a  widowed  mother 
and  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  sup- 
port, who  tiuds  herself  compelled  by 
necessity  to  take  whatever  work  she 
can  get  to  do,  however  inadequate  the 
remuneration.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  question  of  juster  recompense  for 
female  labour  is  being  taken  up  among 
ourselves,  being  one  of  the  points  con- 
sidered in  an  address  given  at  the  late 
Teachei-s'  Conference  in  Toronto  by  a 
man  who  evidently  does  not  agree 
with  '  A  Woman  of  Newfangle.' 

Our  friend  has  evidently  entirely 
forgoiten  certain  questions  which  she 
asked  in  her  hrst  homily,  wlien  she 
gives  us  a  list  of  English  authoresses 
extending  over  the  past  half-century. 
She  formerly  remarked  that  the  agi- 
tation concerning  female  education 
*  had    been    on    foot,    with    a   lively 


gait,  for  at  least  fifty  years  in  the 
United  States '  (a  slight  overstate- 
ment by  the  way),  and  then  demanded, 
— '  Is  there  any  appreciable  result  ? 
Have  women  there  taken  a  higher 
tone  1  have  they  distinguislied  them- 
selves more  than  formerly  1  If  they 
have,  it  U  certainly  hidden  from  the 
outside  worhV  In  reply  I  asked, 
among  other  questions  :  '  Fifty  years 
ago,  how  many  female  writers  wei-e 
there  of  any  repute,  in  the  United 
States  1 '  To  this  our  friend  responds 
with  a  list  of  English  female  authors 
of  two  past  generations,  beginning 
with  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  ending  with 
Mrs.  Somerville.  As  this  is,  of  course,, 
not  answering  the  question  at  all,. 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  she  would 
have  done  had  she  been  able  to  do  so 
satisfactorily,  her  case  must  go  by  de- 
fault in  the  very  test-instance  selected 
by  herself.  Of  course  the  world  moves. 
No  one  has  tried  to  deny  that.  And 
the  question  of  female  education 
moves  with  it. 

She  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark  in 
her  criticism  of  my  quotation  from 
Whittier,  which  is  in  no  way  inconsis- 
tent with  anything  I  have  said  on  the 
subject.  If  she  will  refresh  her  me- 
mory by  turning  to  the  context,  she 
will  find  that  it  was  given  simply  to 
show  in  what  estimation  the  cultiv- 
ated American  woman  is  held  by 
noble  poets  like  Whittier  as  opposed 
to  certain  anonymous  newspaper  para- 
graphists  referred  to  by  hex-.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  indeed,  in  giving  it, 
that  our  fi'iend  might  possibly  catch 
at  the  phrase  '  the  wisdom  of  un- 
reason,' yet  I  gave  it  notwithstand- 
ing. For  it  seems  superfluous  to 
point  out,  to  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  that  the  'logic  of  the  heart 
and  wisdom  of  unreason,'  i.  e.  the 
quick  intuitioe  perception  which  poets 
ascribe  to  women,  is  no  more  incom- 
patible with  the  logic  of  the  schools 
than  the  innate  genius  of  the  painter 
is  incompatible  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective. 
Here,  by  the  way,  is  the  verse  which. 
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immediately  succeeds  those  quoted, 
which  I  withheld  before  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  nerves  of  our  vener- 
able friend.  She  needs  it  now,  how- 
ever, to  correct  her  misapprehension 
of  its  predecessor  :  - 

'  He  sees  with  pride  her  richer  thonglitg. 

Her  fancy's  freer  raug-es, — 
And  love,  thus  deepened  to  respect, 

Is  proof  ajfainst  all  changes.' 

Evidently  there  are  some  men  on 
whom  our  friend's  indignation  will  be 
rather  thrown  away. 

Our  friend  maintains  that  the  trial 
of  female  medical  education  has  been 
successful  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent (it  is  wonderful  that  she  admits 
even  tJiat  limited  success),  and  that, 
however  well  it  may  be  to  have  female 
medical  missionaries  abroad, '  it  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  point  to 
ladies  in  full  practice  at  home  in  every 
house  one  enters.'  It  strikes  me  that 
it  is  most  to  the  purpose  that  medical 
women  should  go  where  they  are  most 
urgently    needed.        But  as  for   this 

*  trial,'  how  long  has  its  duration  been  1 
How  long  is  it  since  women  have,  with 
much  dilHculty,  won  for  themselves 
access  to  any  adequate  medical  educa- 
tion or  overcome  the  obstacles  to  their 
entering  on  medical  practice,  which  in 
England  at  least,  have  not  been  fully 
overcome  yet  ?  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  of  the  movement  knows  that 
it  has  been  a  struggle  with  so  many 
obstacles,  that  it  must  have  demanded 
an  exceptionally  strong  bent  and  an 
exceptionally  strong  will  to  overcome 
them  ;  and  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  private  history  of  ladies  now  in 
good  practice,  know  with  what  ungen- 
erous and  cruel  opposition  some  of  the 
best  of  them  have  had  to  contend. 
Even  still  they  have  the  prejudice  of 
many  of  both  sexes  arrayed  against 
them,  and  yet  we  are  told  of  the 
^  triaU^  and  the  'limited  success.' 
Taking  into   consideration  the  many 

*  lions  in  the  way,'  the  violent  conser- 
vative opposition  of  many  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, the  difficulty  of  securing    educa- 


tional facilities,  and  the  urgent  call 
and  ready  welcome  for  labourers  in  the 
foreign  field,  I  think  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  we  can  point  to  even  so 
many  female  physicians  at  home.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  there  will  be  so  many  fe- 
male physicians  thafc  we  shall  have 
'  one  in  every  house.'  For  out  of  the 
number  of  women  with  a  natural  ap- 
titude for  medicine,  many  will  doubt- 
less marry,  leaving  of  course  a  compar- 
atively small  proportion  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  profes- 
sion. For,  of  course,  the  truth  that 
marriage  is  the  natural  lot  of  the 
greater  number  of  women,  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  predicting  the  future 
of  the  sex. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  very 
extensively  the  unfortunate  subjection 
of  women  to  the  tyranny  of  fashion  in 
dress,  so  long  as  men  wear  hats  and 
costumes  which  so  sorely  perplex  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor.  We  may 
hope  that  a  more  33sthetic  and  sensible 
regime  is  dawning  for  both.  But 
whatever  monstrosities  there  may  be 
in  vogue,  women  at  all  events  manage 
to  put  some  grace  into  their  costumes 
— and  are  seldom  altogether  '  out  of 
drawing.'  And,  even  in  Newf angle,, 
when  you  see  a  plot  of  flowers  before 
the  farmer's  door,  is  it  usually  cared 
for  by  the  busy  farmer,  or  by  his 
equally  busy  wife  or  daughter  ? 

Arbitarily  as  our  friend  deals  with 
facts  and  figures,  it  is  startling  to  find 
her  taking  such  liberties  with  the 
English  language  as  to  declare  that 
'  difiierence  '  implies  inferiority  in  the 
words  she  quoted,  and  that  '  any  one 
who  knows  the  real  force  or  meaning 
of  language  will  agree  with  her.'  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  any  dictionary 
which  so  defines  '  diflference,'  or  any 
accurate  writer  who  uses  it  in  the  sense 
of  difference  plus  i)iJerioritii.  If  in- 
feriority had  been  meant,  in  the  pas- 
sage she  quotes,  why  should  not  tlie 
word  itself  have  been  used,  instead 
of  a  word  with  quite  a  diflferent 
meaning.      As    '  ditFerence,'   not  '  in- 
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■feriority '  was  the  word  used,  it  is 
only  fair  to  presume  that  difference 
not  inferiority  was  meant?  If  our  friend 
is  determined  to  'understand'  it  other- 
wise, we  unfortunately  cannot  alter 
her  peculiar  '  understanding '  of  it,  but 
she  cannot  expect  to  justify  her  logic 
by  imposing  on  well-defined  and  un- 
■derstood  words  an  interpretation  which 
they  do  not  legitimately  bear.  I  do 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  '  inferiority'  on  either 
side.  I  simply  maintain  that,  in  the 
words  quoted,  this  question  was  not 
touched  at  all. 

As  for  the  allusion  to  Captain  Carey, 
it  is  easy  for  our  Newfangle  friend, 
^vriting  a  month  later  than  I  did,  to 
talk  of  his  'noble  record  and  the  un- 
.certainty  and  difference  of  opinion ' 
•which  hangs  over  his  case.  At  the  time 
I  wrote,  the  apjiarent  unanimity  of 
public  ojiinion  and  of  newspaper  cor- 
respondents in  condemning  him — our 
ignorance  of  his  past  history,  and  the 
fact  that  British  oflicers  on  the  spot  had 
■severely  censured  and  deprived  him  of 
his  sword — made  it  impossible  to  take 
any  other  view  than  that  which 
prompted  my  allusion,  which  was  slight 
compared  with  the  torrent  of  indignant 
<;ondemnation  then  poured  upon  him 
from  the  press  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  would  have  been  simi)le  justice  in 
•our  Newfangle  friend  to  have  frankly 
admitted  this,  if  she  referred  to  the 
matter  at  all.  Of  course,  by  the  time 
-written  words  were  read,  a  reaction 
had  set  in,  which  made  it  easy  for  her 
to  take  a  small  advantage.  I  cordially 
admit  that,  now  that  we  do  know  his 
honoural)ie  previous  record,  and  that 
■  competent  professional  authorities, 
after  due  investigation,  have  reversed 
-the  original  sentence,  we  must  ac- 
cept their  judgment  and  acquit  him 
-oi  cowardice,  even    though  we    may 


not   yet   be   able  to    regard  him  as  a 
hero. 

'  A  Woman  of  Newfangle  '  declares 
thatshe  didnot  '  stigmatise  '  the  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men. There  are  other  ways  of  '  stig- 
matising '  a  movement  than  doing  it 
in  so  many  words.  If  her  first  homily 
was  not  throughout  a  sneer  at  that 
movement  and  its  results,  it  was 
strangely  calculated  to  mislead  ordi- 
nary readers.  If  she  merely  wished 
to  point  out  that  higher  education 
would  not  work  miracles  in  the  case 
of  women  any  more  than  of  men,  it 
was  hardly  worth  her  while  to  attack, 
in  so  hostile  a  spirit,  articles  which 
never  pretended  that  such  education 
could  do  more  than  afford  the  disci- 
pline which,  though  it  does  not  '  make 
careers  in  the  world,'  is  yet  a  most 
needful  preparation  for  them — arti- 
cles in  which  it  was  carefully  pointed 
out  that  mere  success  in  passing  ex- 
aminations will  7wt  necessarily  ensure 
success  in  the  world,  and  that  to  such 
success  there  is  no  royal  road ;  that 
it  can  be  attained  only  by  earnest  pur- 
pose, faithful  preparation,  and  perse- 
vering hard  toork ;  in  which,  also,  it 
was  predicted  that  in  the  long  run 
women  will  find  themselves  permitted 
to  do  whatever  they  shall  prove  them- 
selves able  to  do  tvell,  because  '  old 
prejudices  must  eventually  yield  to 
common  sense  and  the  inevitable  law 
of  demand  and  supply.'  Our  friend 
repeats  some  of  these  indubitable 
truths,  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that 
they  were  most  strongly  insisted  on  in 
the  very  articles  which  *  she  '  quoted 
only  to  attack.  Let  me  suggest  that  a 
fair  and  generous  critic — whatever 
form  his  criticism  may  take — will 
never  fail  to  balance  his  fault-finding 
with  a  frank  and  cordial  recognition  of 
all  that  he  can  endorse  and  approve. 
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BY   W.    m'DONNELL,    LINDSAY. 


a"^HE  late  local  elections  have  sus- 
tained Mr.  Mowat  and  his  sup- 
porters, and  have  again  left  hi  in  to 
continue,  most  pi'obably,  as  Premier 
■of  Ontario  for  another  parliamentary 
period.  Whether  he  will  remain  a 
*  reformer  who  has  nothing  to  reform  ' 
is  a  question  which  is  now  interesting 
to  many  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
though  he  has  received  a  new  lease  of 
power,  yet,  in  consequence  of  his  ra- 
ther timid  and  indecisive  course — 
where,  at  least,  one  important  reform 
was  needed  —  many  of  his  earliest 
friends  and  supporters  did  not  give 
him  a  renewal  of  the  same  warm  sup- 
port as  of  old  during  his  late  appeal 
to  the  electors  of  this  Province.  From 
the  unsatisfactoiy  moves,  also,  to 
which  Mx\  Mowat  resorted  to  retain 
office,  and  his  apparent  subserviency 
in  courting  the  assistance  of  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  authority,  many  have 
been  led  to  suspect  his  intentions, 
while  others  have  lost  confidence  in 
liim,  and  have  very  little  hope  that 
the  measures  of  reform  which  he  may 
be  permitted  to  introduce,  will  be  more 
than  nominal  makeshifts,  just  to  keep 
up  appearances.  A  prominent  Re- 
former, at  the  present  period,  should 
Tae  one  in  more  than  the  mere  name. 
Professed  attachment  to  party,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  office,  is  de- 
moralizing statesmanship  ;  and  those 
who  can  rise  above  mere  party  in- 
stincts will  yet  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  where  a  great  principle  was 
at  stake,  where  the  most  urgent  and 
perhaps  the  only  great  reform  of  the 
day  was  demanded  and  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  our  local 
•Government,  Mr.  Mowat  and  his 
'      6 


colleagues  hesitated  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  leave  them,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  impartial  observer,  deserving  of 
being  accounted  notliing  more  than 
simply  nominal  Reformers. 

In  the  heat  of  party  excitement, 
certain  charges  were  brought  against 
Mr.  Mowat  as  Premier  which,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  were  unfounded. 
Notwithstanding  the  attempts  made 
to  prove  him  and  his  political  associ- 
ates unscrupulous  in  expenditure,  and 
to  show  that,  under  their  direction,  the 
grossest  mismanagement  of  the  piil>lic 
funds  of  the  Province  took  place,  the 
accusations  have  had  but  little  to  sus- 
tain them  :  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, they  were  evidently,  for  the  most 
part,  charges  trumped  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mistakes  may  have  been  made  in 
expenditure,  but  these,  it  may  be  said, 
wei'e  vinimportant.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  Mowat  Government  was  probably 
as  careful  in  the  matter  of  public  out- 
lay as  its  predecessors  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  unless  in  the  charge  for  the  in- 
crease of  indemnity,  there  was  little 
or  no  reason  for  the  complaint  that 
the  public  money  of  Ontario  had  been 
squandered  by  wholesale,  or  that  the 
Province  was  being  recklessly  run  into 
debt. 

The  main  cause  why  many  of  Mr. 
Mowat's  old  supporters  became  alien- 
ated from  him,  and  why  increased  0[)- 
position  was  offijred  by  many  Liberal 
Conservatives,  was  the  fact — for  fact 
it  is — that  he  was  openly  delinquent 
on  two  important  matters.  In  the 
first  place,  instead  of  putting  his  foot 
down  firmly  against  any  increased 
indemnity  to  members  of  the  Local 
House,  or  against  any  increase  of  his 
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own  salary  and  tbat  of  his  colleagues, 
])articularly  tkuiiig  a  period  of  great 
tinancial  depression,  he  yielded  to  a 
most  culpable  pressure,  and  virtually- 
authorised  what  has  been  called  the 
'  salary  grab,'  thereby  diminishing  the 
resources  of  the  Province,  adding  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  set- 
ting an  example  of  want  of  economy 
and  indifference  to  retrenchment.  The 
excuses  made  by  partizan  defenders 
for  the  action  taken  in  this  question- 
able affair  were  exceedingly  weak. 
No  matter  by  whom  the  suggestion 
was  made,  for  it  is  evident  that  Con- 
servatives and  Reformers  were  equal- 
ly to  blame ;  no  matter  how  artfully 
tuemanojuvre  was  managed,  Mr.  Mo- 
wat  ought  not,  as  a  Reform  Premier, 
to  have  given  way  or  heeded  the  ra- 
j)acity  of  those  that  beset  him.  Had 
he  said  to  those  greedy  for  an  in- 
crease :  '  No,  gentlemen )  occupying 
the  position  which  I  do  before  the 
country,  it  will  not  do  for  me  as  lead- 
er of  the  Reform  party  in  Ontario,  it 
will  not  do  lor  Reform  representatives 
in  the  Legislature,  to  comply  with 
such  a  demand.  It  is  antagonistic  to 
true  I'eform,  and  I  at  least  cannot  be  a 
party  to  it.'  Had  he  been  firm  enough 
to  have  taken  such  a  course,  the  Re- 
formeis  of  Ontario  would  not  have 
hi  en  placed  in  the  false  position  in 
which  they  found  themselves  by  a  re- 
trograde action  of  professed  friends. 

Many  cuntiicting  speculations  have 
been  made  as  to  who  the  real  juggler 
was  in  this  meicenary  case — the  prime 
mover  or  originator  of  the  '  salary 
grab  ' — whether  a  Conservative  or  a 
Reibrmer,  whether  a  private  member 
or  one  of  the  nuDistry,  The  finger  of 
suspicion  has,  it  may  have  been  un- 
lairly,  pointed  at  one  of  the  latter  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  interesting 
iuibrmation  that  would  enable  us  to 
lay  our  hand  ou  the  man  wlio  set  the 
ball  in  motion,  or  secretly  pulled  the 
wires  for  this  very  seltisli  purpose. 

The  other  charge  against  Mi'.  Mo- 
wat — and  a  very  grave  one  it  is — is 
his   surjirising    hesitation   and  uncer- 


tainty in  relation  to  the  question  of 
Tax  Exemptions, — the  onl}'  great  re- 
form which  was  demanded,  and  which, 
until  lately,  he  himself,  as  well  as  al- 
most all  others,  believed  that  lie  had 
power  to  secure  for  the  peojile  of  On- 
tario. This  was  one  of  the  great  mea- 
sures with  which  only  a  Reform  Go- 
vernment was  expected  to  grajtple — 
and  how  was  the  opportunity  lost  ? 
None  ought  to  know  better  than  Mr. 
Mowat  that,  for  years  Ijack,  this  cor- 
rupt thing — virtually  class  legislation 
— this  unjust  privilege,  this  scandalous 
immunity,  this  admitted  outrage  on  all 
that  is  fair  or  reasonabh;,  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  press  and  the  people. 
Yes,  he  must  know  this ;  and  that 
after  a  long  agitation,  relying  on  his 
presumed  sense  of  justice,  numerous 
petitions  during  1877  and  1878,  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Province,  signed 
by  gi'eat  numbers  of  all  classes  and  all 
political  parties,  by  several  municipal 
bodies,  as  well  as  by  many  professional 
men,  were  forwarded  to  the  Local  Leg- 
islature demanding  redi-ess.  But  we 
all  know  now  how  Mr.  Mowat,  the 
Reform  Premier  of  Ontario,  and  his 
timid  colleagues,  shrunk  back  in  alarm, 
disappointed  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  their  friends,  and  failed  most 
miserably. 

Why  is  this  question  such  a  hete 
noire  to  professed  Reformers  1  It  is 
remaikable  that  even  Mr.  Blake,  who 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  advanced 
and  outspoken  of  his  party — the  l)arty 
which  claims  to  be  most  progressive 
— has,  as  yet,  scarcely  alluded  to  it. 
Why  is  this  %  And  why  was  it  that 
the  Globe  was  silenced  1  Why  was  it 
that  that  journal  and  other  papei-s 
which  gave  us  week  after  week  so 
many  laboured  articles  against  class 
privileges, and  so  many  telling  illustra- 
tions of  the  gross  injustice  of  tax  ex- 
emptions— why  Avas  it  that  they  be- 
came almost  suddenly  mute,  with 
scarcely  an  effort  to  hide  their  shame- 
less inconsistency,  remaining  almost 
silent  on  the  matter  uj)  to  this  very 
hour  ?     There  was,  it  was  suspected,. 
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good  reason  to  believe  that,  for  party 
j)Urposes,  the  Conservative  leaders 
were  merely  playing  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  would  most  probably  do  so 
were  they  in  ])o\ver ;  but,  iu  the  name 
of  all  that  is  right,  why  did  a  so-called 
Reform  Government,  when  it  was  as- 
sumed and  believed  that  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter, allow  such  au  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  for  acting  justly  1  VVhy 
not  make  some  satisfactory  attempt 
towards  granting  equal  rights  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  towards  allowing  no 
distinction  to  exist  before  the  law,  be- 
tween the  well  paid  office-holder,  whe- 
ther in  a  judicial,  clerical,  or  in  any 
other  position,  and  the  mechanic  or 
the  tield-labourer  who  has  to  work  for 
his  daily  bretvd  1  Why  let  those  in  ex- 
alted and  affluent  positions — many  of 
them  in  the  pay  of  the  State  (and, 
also,  with  jjerhaps  the  assurance  of  a 
comfortable  pension  or  allowance  in 
futuro) — why  let  such  be  exempt  from 
paying  taxes,  and  oblige  the  man,  who 
when  unable  to  work  may  have  either 
to  beg  or  to  starve  to  contribute  his 
municipal  quota,  and  pay  the  last  cent 
of  the  rate  assessed  on  the  trifling 
share  of  chattels  of  which  he  may  be 
possessed,  chattels  too  often  publicly 
sold  to  pay  even  this  petty  tax  1  Why 
allow  this  shameful  j)olitical  iniquity 
any  longer  to  exist?  There  is  evident- 
ly but  one  reply — the  party  must  be 
kej)t  in  power,  the  questionable  ar- 
rangement must  not,  if  possible,  be 
disturbed,  and,  therefore,  the  holiest 
and  most  righteous  princij">les  must  be 
abandoned  by  men  usur[)ing,as  it  were, 


the  position  of  Reform  leaders,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  remaiii  longer  in 
office.  Who  will  have  the  temerity  to 
state  that  this  is  not  the  legitimate 
conclusion  which  many  will  draw  from 
the  course  of  Mr.  Mowat  and  his  col- 
leagues? The  most  rabid  partizan, 
even  the  Globe  itself,  must  at  last,  af- 
ter evsry  evasion,  make  the  same  de- 
grading admission. 

It  seems  that,  by  a  late  decision  of 
one  of  the  Courts,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  local  i)arliament  has  now  no 
power  to  tax  the  salaries  of  juil:;'-s  or 
certain  other  Dominiou  officials.  This 
decision  must  have  evidently  Ixen  a 
god-send  to  Mr.  Mowat.  It  will  he  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  further  course 
of  events  in  this  direction,  and  see 
whether  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  not- 
withstanding much  that  some  of  his 
strongest  supporters  have  said  and 
written  against  exemptions,  will  act 
as  Mr.  Mowat  has  done  ;  or  whether 
he  will  go  to  work  resolutely  and  make 
every  man,  no  matter  what  his  posi- 
tion, pay  his  fair  share  of  taxes,  and 
shame  the  so-called  Rfformei-s  in  of- 
fice ;  or  whether  he  will  hesitate  and 
let  the  question  of  exemptions  be  yet 
tossed  like  a  shuttle-cock  from  one 
pai-ty  of  political  shufflers  to  the 
other. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  indepen- 
dent elector  in  Can;' da  would  carefully 
watch  the  course  which  may  be  fur- 
ther taken  by  leading  politicians  in 
Ottawa  and  in  Ontario  on  this  im|)or- 
tant  matter. 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY   JAMES    PAYN. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

A    WORD    FROM    VERSAILLES. 

IT  was  fortunate  that  Gresham  had 
not  been  hasty  in  stating  to  Lady 
Arden  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
to  his  friend  by  Mr.  Walcot's  machi- 
nations, for  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  at  his  instigation  that  false  wit- 
ness had  been  borne  against  him  ;  had 
he  done  so  it  was  not  in  woman's  na- 
ture, or,  at  all  events,  in  that  of  her 
ladyship,  not  to  have  '  had  it  out'  with 
Miss  Annabel  Spence,  which  would 
have  led  to  complications.  For  on  the 
morning  after  the  departure  of  the 
master  of  the  Hall,  arrived  Mr.  Hay- 
ling,  the  family  lawyer,  with  '  in- 
structions' which  he  had  been  directed 
to  communicate  forthwith  to  those 
concerned.  From  their  nature  it  was 
evident  that  Sir  Robert  contemplated 
a  protracted  absence,  since  each  head 
of  a  department  without  doors  re- 
ceived rules  for  his  guidance  for  some 
time  to  come ;  while  as  to  mere  do- 
mestic mattei-s,  there  was  this  singular 
enactment  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  present  household  with- 
out Sii"  Robert's  written  consent. 

In  this  Lady  Arden  fortunately 
only  saw  a  new  impertinence  and  ai-- 
rogance  on  the  part  of  Walcot,  and 
not,  as  he  doubtless  intended  it  to  be, 
a  positive  insult.  It  was  pretty  cer- 
tain he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Mayne  had  laid  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  his  case  before  her,  when 
no  alternative  would  have  been  left  to 


her  but  to  dismiss  Annabel  Spence,  or 
to  lose  her  own  self-respect.  He  had 
secured  Sir  Robert's  consent  to  retain 
the  girl  by  poiuting  out  that  she  was 
not  to  blame,  or,  at  all  events,  only 
very  slightly  so  in  comparison  with 
her  would-be  seducer,  while  to  turn 
her  out  of  doors  on  such  a  charge 
would  be  her  ruin.  Thus  hehoi)ed  at 
once  to  bring  husband  and  wife  into 
collision,  and,  at  the  same  time — 
since  he  was  sure  to  get  his  way — to 
retain  at  the  Hall  one  person  at  least 
devoted  to  his  interests.  He  knew 
that  the  whole  hive  would  be  roused 
against  him,  and  indeed  that,  for  all 
his  craft  and  power,  they  would  have 
destroyed  him,  had  he  not  hit  upon 
the  audacious  plan  of  carrying  off  with 
him  their  Queen  Bee,  Sir  Robert. 

On  Lady  Arden's  communicating 
Mr.  Hayling's  message  to  Gresham, 
that  young  gentleman  perceived  at 
once — for  hate  sharpens  our  wits  as 
much  as  love — this  device  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  resolved  to  frame 
what  he  had  to  say  to  his  hostess  in 
such  a  way  as  for  the  present  to  shield 
Miss  Spence  from  the  punishment  she 
bo  richly  deserved,  which  was  the  very 
course,  indeed,  that  his  friend  himself 
had  enjoined  on  him.  Frederic  Mayne 
was  far  too  chivalrous  to  wish  to  be 
revenged  upon  a  poor  servant  girl  for 
an  offence  in  which  she  had  been  only 
the  instrument ;  and  also,  I  am  afraid, 
he  felt  that  such  a  course  of  action 
would  have  tended  to  diminish  the 
long  score  he  had  set  down  to  the  cre- 
dit of  Mr.   Walcot,  and  which  it  was 
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his  fixed  and  firm  intention  to  settle 
in  full. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  upon  the  day  after  he  reached 
London,  '  it  has  often  been  cast  up 
against  nie  that  I  liave  no  object  in 
life ;  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 
My  raison  d'etre  for  the  future  is  to  be 
even  vi4th  "  Uncle  Ferdy."  I  am  not 
so  clever  by  half,  Ijut  I  have  health  and 
strength,  and  several  thousands  a  year, 
all  which  shall  Ije  expended  in  this 
pursuit  rather  than  not  gain  my  ends. 
The  date  of  our  return  match,  cannot, 
it  is  true,  at  present  be  fixed,  but  it 
will  come  off,  believe  me.  Of  course 
I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you 
if  only  from  selfish  motives.  I  trust 
most  sincerely  that  you  have  been 
able  to  clear  my  character  with  Lady 
Arden  without  implicating  that  im- 
pressionable young  person  with  the 
too  sensational  memory — what  she  did 
remember,  poor  girl,  was  always,  bear 
in  mind,  what  Wal cot  taught  her.  As 
to  what  happened  in  respect  to  that 
gentleman  and  Sir  Robert,  I  probably 
know  more  than  you  do.  They  started 
yesterday  from  Folkestone  for  the 
South  of  France  ;  your  uncle,  I  was 
told  by  my  informant — who  has  five 
pounds  a  week  and  his  expenses  for 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  runaway 
couple — looking,  you  will  be  sorry  to 
hear,  exceedingly  ill ;  my  "  uncle  Fer- 
dy" appearing,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  in  excellent  health  and  spirits ;  a 
perfect  gi-een  bay  tree  ;  how  long  he 
will  "  flourish"  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
this  woodman  is  very  eager,  and  his 
axe  will  not  fail  for  want  of  sharpen- 
ing (if  I  don't  say  "  d —  him  "  it  is 

because  it  is  superfluous,  and  also  be- 
cause I'm  always  thinking  it).  I  hope 
matters  have  been  so  explained  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  my  most  re- 
spectful regards  to  Lady  Arden  and 
the  young  ladies;  remember  me  to 
poor  Frank  in  any  case — who  might 
put  Master  Groad  into  the  millstream 
with  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction,  and 
without  fear  of  consequences  ;  and  of- 
fer my  homage  to  the  Great  Baba — 


whose  views,  I  know,  coincide  with 
my  own  respecting  our  common  uncle. 
I  am  looking  about  for  a  dreadful  toy- 
man for  the  dear  child  to  shoot  at, 
which  shall  be  much  more  like  F.  W. 
than  Quilp's  famous  figure  head  was 
to  Kit.  "  Oh,  that  I  had  him  here," 
itc.  Do  not  forget  also  to  remember 
me  cordially  to  Dyneley.  He  is  a 
most  capital  good  fellow,  but  he  enter- 
tains fanatical  views  about  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  The  most  he 
could  extract  from  me  with  respect  to 
"  Uncle  Ferdy"  is  that  I  would  forgive 
him — if  he  escaped  my  righteous  in- 
dignation. Before  all  things  we  must 
pay  our  debts.  I  picture  you  all  breath- 
ing freely  in  the  absence  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  yet  so  genuinely  sorry 
about  Sir  Robert.  Of  course  it  was 
"  the  spirits"  who  did  it  ;  their  power, 
— or  rather  the  weakness  of  poor  hu- 
manity in  connection  with  them — is 
wounded.  Our  diihculties  will,  I  fear, 
be  half  over,  even  if  Walcot  shows 
himself  Cas  he  is  sure  to  do  sooner  or 
later)  to  his  brother-in-law  in  his  true 
coloui'S ;  for  nothing  is  so  hard  in  the 
way  of  owning  oneself  wrong — even 
to  generous  and  forgiving  natures  such 
as  are  to  be  found  at  Halcombe — as  to 
admit  that  we  have  been  deceived 
and  cajoled.  In  case  Holme  has  to 
leave  the  farm  for  "rounding"  as 
Groad  called  it,  on  his  tyrant,  1  shall 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  do  something  for 
him.  You  will  write  particularly  to 
me  respecting  Miss  Evelyn  and  Miss 
Millicent,  who,  I  hope,  have  heard 
nothing  to  my  discredit.  The  mere 
thought  of  this  is  intolerable  to  me.  I 
fly  from  it,  and  all  the  more  eagerly 
from  having  experienced  its  contact — 
to  the  contemplation  of  my  new  olyect 
in  life.  Surely  by  giving  one's  whole 
time  and  attention  to  it,  it  ought  to 
be  attained.  You  will  say  I  have 
"  Uncle  Ferdy  "  on  the  brain.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  so,  and  so  it  will  be  till  I 
have  him  on  the  hip. 

*  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

*  Frederic  Mayne. 
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*  A  telegram  just  informs  me  that 
our  respective  uncles  have  reached 
Marseilles,  where  they  shew  signs  of 
remaining  for  the  present.' 

The  postscript  was  the  first  intima- 
tion that  the  family  at  Halcombe  had 
received  of  the  movements  of  Sir 
Hobert,  whose  silence  sufficiently  in- 
dicated his  high  displeasure.  In  the 
meantime,  there  had  been  several 
councils  held  at  the  Hall,  and  one  or 
two  (where  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of 
amity,  was  not  wanting)  between 
Gresham  and  Dyneley  at  the  Manor 
Farm.  Unhappily  a  '  masterly  inac- 
tivity '  was  the  only  course  of  action 
for  the  present  open  to  them — with 
one  exception.  When  Lady  Arden 
had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the 
facts  respecting  the  persecution  of  her 
son,  she  dismissed  Mr.  Groad  from  her 
service  upon  the  spot.  He  did  not 
come  under  the  head  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  was  therefore  unprotected 
by  Sir  Robert's  edict ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  if  he  had  been,  her 
ladyship  would  have  endured  his  pre- 
sence at  Halcombe.  Thanks  to  Gres- 
ham's  knowledge  of  his  transactions  in 
peaches  (which  he  shrewdly  suspected 
was  not  the  first),  Mr.  Groad  made  no 
strenuous  resistance,  but  started  off 
with  his  hopeful  son,  three  months' 
wages  in  advance,  and  the  black  par- 
rot, within  twenty-four  hovirs. 

Gilbert  Holme,  returning  on  that 
afternoon  from  Mirton,  met  the  cov- 
ered cart  which  contained  this  '  happy 
family '  coming  over  the  moor,  and 
proflered  a  good-natured  '  good  bye  ; ' 
but  the  only  reply  he  got — which  was, 
however,  some  explanation  for  their 
silence — was  from  that  truthful  bird, 
who  croaked  as  usual,  '  We  are  all  for 
ourselves  here,'  and  was  incontinently 
shaken,  cage  and  all,  by  Jem,  for  hold- 
ing communication  with  the  enemy. 

If  Lady  Ai den's  wrath  against  one 
of  Mr.  Walcot's  mere  instruments 
burnt  thus  fiercely,  it  may  be  imagined 
with  what  feelings  she  regarded  that 
gentleman  himself.  With  all  his  know- 


ledge of  human  nature  he  probably 
underrated  the  resentment  he  had 
aroused  in  her,  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  child  being  a  factor  that  men 
of  his  class  are  incapable  of  estimating, 
though  they  can  apjireciate  luimbei'S 
(in  financial  matters)  up  to  millions. 
Of  course  she  was  for  the  present 
powerless,  but  from  tliat  moment  there 
were  possibilities  of  reprisal  in  her, 
which,  if  his  eyes  could  have  read 
them,  would  have  paled  his  dishonest 
cheek. 

Mr.  George  Gresham  (who  would 
have  wrung  his  neck,  however,  with 
much  satisfaction)  was  far  less  inimi- 
cal to  him;  indeed  he  was  almost  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Walcot  in  one  ] (articular, 
namely  for  that  ukase  for  leaving  the 
household  undisturbed,  which  secured 
to  him  the  society  of  his  Elise. 

'  No  matter  what  hajipens  to  me, 
my  'darling,  in  the  future,'  he  '.^'his- 
pei-ed  to  her,  consolingly,  '  I  am  your's 
for  ever,  and  I  could  almost  foi-give 
the  scoundrel  for  not  having  separated 
us  in  the  meantime.' 

At  M'hich  that  prudent  and  astute 
young  Teutoness  shook  her  little  head. 
'  O,  George,'  she  said,  'has  love  so 
blinded  you  that  you  do  not  see  this 
man's  intentions  in  allowing  me  to 
remain  here  ?  He  wishes  your  pas- 
sion to  precipitate  matters  ;  nothing 
would  please  him  better  than  that  you 
should  many  me  out  of  hand,  so 
that  all  he  has  said  to  your  uncle 
should  be  corroborated,  and  there 
should  be  a  just  pretext  not  only  for 
your  disinheritance  hereafter,  but  for 
withdrawing  his  countenance  from  you 
on  the  spot.' 

'  Then  let  us  gratify  him,'  cried 
Gresham,  cheerfully  ;  '  we  are  told, 
you  know,  to  give  pleasure  to  those 
that  hurt  us.' 

'  Yes,  but  not  to  ruin  those  that 
love  us,*  was  her  prompt  reply.  'I 
always  told  you  that  you  were  endan- 
gering your  best  interests  by  bestow- 
ing your  affection  on  such  as  I  am.  T 
shall  never  reproach  you  for  with- 
drawing them,   or  placing  them  more 
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fitly '  (lier  voice  slightly  trembled) 
'  elsewliere.  In  any  case,  my  resolve 
thus  far  is  fixed — tliat  you  shall  run 
no  further  risks  on  my  account.  If 
our  union  cannot  take  place  without 
such  a  loss  of  your  uncle's  favour  as 
we  have  good  cause  to  fear,  indeed, 
indeed,  George,  I  will  never  become 
your  wife. 

'  Very  good,'  said  Gresham,  *  we  are 
still  young '  (here  he  kissed  her  to 
prove  it),  '  and  can  afford  to  wait  a 
bit.  In  the  meantime  let  us  be  happy 
with  one  another.' 

Considering  the  relative  position 
they  were  understood  to  occupy  in  the 
the  family,  this  would  not  have  been 
accomplished  under  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances without  some  difficulty  ;  since, 
for  the  young  man  of  the  hoiise  to  take 
solitary  walks  with  the  governess,  and 
to  converse  with  her  in  her  native 
tongue  for  the  purpose  of  isolation,  is 
generally  considered,  at  the  best,  '  pe- 
culiar.' But  Lady  Arden,  always 
prone  to  take  small  notice  of  anything 
beyond  her  children  and  her  '  symp- 
toms,' was  now  consumed  by  the 
thought  of  her  own  wrongs  and 
Franky's,  and  disposed  to  concentrate 
all  her  sense  of  misdoing  upon  a  single 
offender. 

The  two  girls,  it  is  true,  were  sharp 
as  needles,  and  had  eyes  to  which  all 
the  attempted  eoncealments  of  a  ten- 
dresse  would  have  been  transparent ; 
but  then  George  was  a  great  favourite 
with  them,  and  had  been  always  wont 
lo  have  his  own  way,  and  they  both 
liked  Elise,  who,  so  far  from  l)eing  a 
designing  character,  they  took  note 
discouraged  her  swain's  attentions 
rather  than  otherwise.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  by  no  means  without 
the  social  prejudices  of  their  class,  and 
might  possibly  haA^e  resented  such 
*  goings  on '  but  for  certain  circum- 
stances in  their  own  position,  which  at 
present  it  would  be  immature,  if  not 
indelicate,  to  refer  to  more  particular- 
ly, than  as  a  fellow-feeling  which  made 
them  wondrous  kind. 

A  student  of  female  nature  can  al- 


ways assure  himself  whether  a  woman 
has  ever  been  in  love  or  not,  by  watch- 
ing her  conduct  towaixls  any  one  of 
her  own  sex  who  is  professedly  in  that 
predicament.  Tliere  is  a  tenderness 
and  sympathy  in  her  manner  (and  es- 
pecially if  there  ai-e  obstacles  to  the 
engagement)  which  scarcely  any  other 
circumstanceselicitinso  marked  away, 
and  she  will  always  put  her  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  (of  Hymen)with  a  will. 

In  old  maids  there  are  to  my  mind 
few  more  touching  spectacles  than  this 
behaviour  ;  it  speaks  of  a  dead  love 
— or  worse,  perhaps,  a  los*^.  one — upon 
whose  grave,  along  with  the  forget-me- 
nots,  grow  gentleness  and  pity,  and  in 
which  envy  has  no  root. 

It  may  be  added  tliat,  in  any  case, 
Mr.  George  Gresham  was  not  one  to 
brook  interference  with  his  affections 
from  unauthorized  quarters,  and  if  re- 
monstrated with,  even  by  Lady  Arden 
herself,  he  would  have  replied,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  that,  however 
strong  the  arguments  which  might 
at  one  time  have  been  urged  against 
his  love  for  Elise  Hurt,  they  had  now 
lost  their  force  ;  for  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain he  was  no  longer  liis  uncle's  heir, 
if,  indeed,  he  inherited  anything  ;  and 
that  the  incompatibility,  therefore, 
arising  from  the  difference  of  social 
position  no  longer  existed. 

Even  if  it  did  exist,  it  did  not,  at  all 
events,  affect  his  spirits ;  and  when 
the  spring  came  on  and  touched  fair 
Halcombe  with  its  fairy  wand,  it  found 
George  Gresham  already  '  May  from 
head  to  heel.' 

As  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Hall,  if  they  were  not  so  merry,  yet 
the  absence  of  Sir  Robert,  which  they 
mourned  with  genuine  sorrow,  not  un- 
mingled  in  Lady  Arden's  case  with  a 
sharp  and  bitter  pain,  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  sense  of  freedom,  of 
emancipation  from  the  rule  of  Ferdi- 
nand Walcot.  That  of  the  Great 
Baba — who  was  now  more  paramount 
than  ever — being  temjjered  by  love, 
was  we  may  be  sure  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  it. 
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They  were  not  without  news  of  the 
norainnl  master  of  the  house.  Sir 
Robert  wrote  letters  to  his  wife  from 
time  to  time  which  were  duly  read — 
for  there  was  nothing,  alas  !  of  a  con- 
fidential kind  in  them — to  the  family 
circle.  His  health,  he  described  as 
still  failing,  but  always  added  that 
everything  was  done  for  him  that 
could  be  done,  and  that  he  was  tended 
by  kind  and  loving  hands. 

These  expressions — which  were  evi- 
dently his  own — were  odious  to  her  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  ;  and  in 
her  replies  she  studiously  avoided  any 
allusion  to  them. 

Gresham,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  induced  her  to  take  some  com- 
fort from  them. 

'  It  is  certain,'  he  argued,  '  that  my 
uncle  does  not  write  them  to  annoy 
you.  Why,  then,  should  he  write 
them  at  all,  save  to  keep  up  a  resolu- 
tion that  has  begun  to  waver,  to  as- 
sure himself  of  a  fact  to  which  a  glim- 
mer of  doubt  already  attaches  itself  ? 
If  Walcot  looks  over  his  shoulder — 
which  is  quite  as  likely  as  not,  by  the 
bye — the  idea  that  such  remarks  will 
suggest  is  "  Methinks  he  doth  protest 
too  much." 

This  was  also  Mr.  Dyneley's  view. 

All  theories  about  the  actual  state 
of  Sir  Robert's  mind  were  suddenly, 
however,  put  to  tiight  by  a  letter  from 
him,  which  arrived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  ;  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  which  were  singularly  grave  and 
ominous  : 

'  As  neither  my  health  and  spirits 
show  any  signs  of  improvement,  I  am 
about,  under  medical  advice,  to  try 
the  eflects  of  a  long  sea  voyage.  As 
the  first  of  a  new  line  of  vessels  starts 
on  the  6th  from  this  port  to  Australia, 
without  calling  elsewhere  on  the  way, 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing berths  in  her.  I  shall  have  the 
great  advantage  of  Ferdinand's  expe- 
rience of  this  new  country,  and  hope 
to  write  you  from  it  a  much  better  and 
brighter  account  of  myself.  Kiss  the 
dear  girls  and  boys  fondly  forme.' 


There  was  not  a  word  of    remem- 
brance to  Gresham. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    HOUSE    AVITHOUT    ITS    HEAD. 

PRESCIENT  as  the  family  at  Hal- 
combe  were  of  misfortunes 
sooner  or  later  to  happen  in  connec- 
tion with  their  head,  this  last  tidings 
exceeded  all  that  had  been  looked  for 
in  the  way  of  evil.  It  seemed  to  them 
that  if  once  Ferdinand  Walcot  should 
contrive  to  place  half  the  world  be- 
tween Sir  Robert  and  his  belongings, 
he  would  be  lost  to  them  forever.  The 
fact  of  Walcot's  '  knowing  the  coun- 
try' by  no  means  gave  them  the  satis- 
faction that  it  seemed  to  afford  their 
correspondent.  It  would  only  give 
this  man  another  advantage  over  his 
confiding  companion,  who  far  from 
home  and  friends,  and  perhaps  sui'- 
rounded  by  creatures  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  would  fall  more  completely 
into  his  power  than  ever. 

The  cruelty  of  Sir  Robert's  with- 
drawal from  them  to  so  immense  a 
distance,  without  one  syllable  of  re- 
gret, was  felt  by  Lady  Arden  very 
keenly,  but  to  do  her  justice  this  feel- 
ing was  swallowed  up  by  her  appre- 
hension upon  his  account. 

'  Dear  George,'  said  she,  with  ear- 
nest gravity,  'my  mind  misgives  me 
about  this  matter  more  than  1  dare  to 
express. ' 

'It  is  a  most  ill-judged  proceeding 
of  my  uncle's,  without  doubt,'  ans- 
wered Gresham  as  carelessly  as  he 
could ;  '  but  since  he  chooses  this  man's 
society,  it  is  quite  as  well  he  should 
have  it  on  shipboard.  Mayne  tells 
me  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  hate 
his  mother,  to  be  shut  up  with  her  for 
a  three  months'  voyage  ;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert will  see  this  fellow  in  his  true 
colours  long  before  he  reaches  Mel- 
bourne. ' 

'  I  am  so  glad   to   remember,'  said 
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Milly  gravely,  '  that  Mr.  Walcot  is  a 
bad  sailor.' 

'  He  is  a  bad  everything,  my  dear,' 
observed  Lady  Aiden,  regardless  of 
logic.  *  He  will  end  by  murdering 
your  poor  dear  Papa  in  the  bush.' 

'  My  dear  Lady  Arden  !  '  exclaimed 
Gresham  reprovingly  ;  but  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  thought  this  pro])hecy  far 
from  unlikely  to  come  to  pass.  His 
views  of  Ferdinand  Walcot,  always 
far  from  favourable,  had  of  late,  per- 
ha])s,  gathered  corroboration  from  his 
friend  Mayne's  epistles,  which  were 
always  full  of  '  Uncle  Ferdy  ;'  and  for 
whom  they  had  no  epithet  less  stx'ong 
than  *  villain.' 

'  1  have  got  my  eye  on  him,'  ran 
his  last  letter,  '  and  am  watching  him 
narrowly,  though  at  second  hand,  like 
vermin  under  the  microscope.' 

But  not  a  word  had  he  said  about 
this  Australian  project. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
urged  by  Lady  Arden  that  Mr.  Mayne 
should  be  at  once  communicated  with, 
and  invited  down  to  the  Hall. 

'  He  has  been  so  friendly  with  us, 
George,'  she  said,  '  and  has  taken  such 
immense  pains  in  this  matter,  that  we 
cannot  do  enough  to  show  our  grati- 
tude ;  and  then  it  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  have  his  counsel  at  such  a 
crisis.' 

'  But  Mayne  always  says.  Lady  A  r- 
den,  that  he  is  under  a  great  obliga- 
tion to  us  for  having  given  him  a  pur- 
suit. And  you  see  it  is  the  London 
season,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  bring 
a  fellow  down  to  xialcombe — though 
I  am  sure  he  would  be   delighted — 

and ,'and  further  than  that  'and' 

Mr.  Geoi-ge  Gresham  could  not  get. 

The  fact  was  he  knew  his  friend 
would  be  willing  enough  to  come,  but 
that  he  would  be  resti-ained  from  doing 
so,  from  feelings  of  delicacy  towards 
Sir  Robert.  '  I  have  no  right,'  he  had 
\vritten,  '  ever  to  enter  your  uncle's 
house  until  the  imputation  that  has 
been  made  upon  my  behaviour  while 
under  his  roof  has  been  removed.  At 
present  he  thinks  me  a  blackguard. 


and  no  wonder.  His  last  words  were 
to  forbid  me  to  speak  with  any  ladies 
of  his  family.  Of  course  this  is  all 
owing  to  "  Uncle  Ferdy  "  ' — here  fol- 
lowed the  usual  digression  concerning 
his  intentions  of  '  making  it  all  right"" 
with  that  gentleman,  and  something 
over  ;'  allusions  to  the  '  return  match  ^ 
to  come  oflf  at  some  indefinite  date, 
lire,  &c. — '  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  an  impertinence 
in  me  to  show  my  nose  at  Halcombe.' 

Now  Gresham  had  slurred  over  to 
Lady  Arden  (as  well  as  he  might)  the 
cause  of  offence  supposed  to  have  been 
given  by  Mayne,  but  he  was  not  good 
at  framing  excuses. 

'  I  think  you  do  your  friend  wrong,' 
said  she,  '  in  supposing  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  pleasures  of  society 
for  a  day  or  two  to  come  and  help  us 
in  our  trouble.' 

'  I  think  so,  too,'  eaid  Evelyn,- 
gently. 

Millicent  said  nothing,  but  blushed 
so  very  much  that  Gresham  imagined 
that  some  story  to  his  friend's  discre- 
dit must  have  reached  her  ears. 

'  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,' 
said  he,  '  a  line  from  yourself.  Lady 
Arden,  would  have  more  force  than 
anything  I  can  write.' 

'  Then  he  shall  have  it,  George,'  was 
her  reply. 

Gresham  felt  the  need  of  his  friend's 
presence  at  such  a  crisis  at  least  as 
much  as  the  rest.  The  two  young  men 
had  many  points  in  common  (it  is  curi- 
ous, indeed,  Jiuw  alike  young  men  of 
that  type  ar-e)  but  Mayne's  was  the 
leading  spirit.  They  were  equally  hon- 
ourable, generous,  and  resolute  ;  biit 
Gresham  was  indolent  where  his 
friend  was  vigorous,  and  the  latter  had 
the  keener  wit.  When  to  these  cir- 
cumstances of  superiority  we  add  the 
fact  that  Mayne's  large  fortune,  and 
the  power  it  conferred  upon  him,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  other 
leant  upon  him.  Dyneley,  indeed, 
would  have  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
ally  to  whom  the  inmates  of  the  hall 
should  have  turned  in  this  emergency^ 
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but  respect  for  his  patron  (as  they 
thought),  or  the  knowledge  that,  how- 
ever involuntarily,  he  had  struck  the 
first  note  of  this  domestic  discord, 
had  of  late  ke})t  the  Curate  silent  even 
on  occasions  when  his  advice  was 
looked  for. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  only  too 
eager  to  help  them  by  his  counsel,  but 
shrank  from  volunteering  that  good 
office,  which  must  necessarily  draw 
Mm  nearer  and  nearer  to  Evelyn,  his 
relation  to  whom  he  felt  to  be  that  of 
the  moth  to  the  candle.  She  attracted 
him,  and  very  innocently,  but  (so  it 
seemed  to  him)  to  his  own  destruction. 
Not  that  he  was  so  modest  that  he 
felt  it  impossible  she  could  ever  recip- 
rocate his  affection,  but  that  circum- 
stances ajtpeared  now  more  than  ever 
to  forbid  him  to  hope  to  win  her. 

It  was  improbable  that  at  any  time 
her  step-father  would  have  listened  to 
his  suit ;  but  now,  when  Sir  Robert 
was  already  far  from  pleased  with  the 
family,  his  pretentions  would  be  sure 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  more- 
over would  undoubtedly  be  used  by 
Walcot  to  Evelyn's  own  disadvantage; 
and  the  Curate  was  not  the  man  to 
injure  another — far  less  the  girl  he 
loved — for  the  gratification  of  himself. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  limits 
even  to  his  self-sacrifice.  He  could  not 
seek  Evelyn's  society,  be  intimate  and 
ever  confidential  with  her,  speak  with 
her,  take  her  hand, asafriend  and  almost 
a  brother — with  such  far  from  bro- 
therly feelings  ;  it  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  to  be  permitted  to  talk  to 
her  upon  every  toj)ic — even  tender 
ones — for  she  spoke  to  him  of  Gres- 
ham  and  Elise — save  the  very  one 
which  was  always  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  but  on  which  honour  bade 
him  to  be  silent. 

Therefore  the  curate  was  not  so  con- 
stant a  visitor  at  the  hall  as  he  once 
had  been,  when  the  field  was  less  open 
to  him,  and  Lady  Arden,  perhaps,  a 
little  resented  this,  which  rendered  his 
keeping  away  the  easier. 

Her  letter  to  Mr.  Mayne  was  ans- 


wered in  less  time  than  by  return  of 
})Ost,  by  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman 
himself,  the  cordiality  of  whose  re- 
ception by  Lady  Arden  and  her  elder 
daughter  at  once  set  him  at  his  ease, 
and  placed  him  in  his  old  position  in 
the  family.  Gresham  had,  indeed, 
assured  him  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  that  nothing  '  unpleasant ' 
had  transpired  respecting  him  ;  but  he 
was  greatly  pleased  to  be  thus  person- 
ally convinced  of  the  fact.  As  to  his 
transgression  of  Sir  Robert's  veto,  he 
either  felt  that  the  circumstances  were 
grave  enough  to  excuse  it,  or  Lady 
Arden's  note,  and  his  own  wish  to 
revisit  Halcombe,  had  overcome  them. 
Gresham,  of  course,  had  received  him 
even  more  warmly  than  did  the  others, 
but  there  was  still  one  whose  welcome 
this  exacting  young  gentleman  missed. 
He  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  look 
round  the  room  with  an  enquiring  air 
— which  Greshara  was  good  enough, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  to  translate 
for  him. 

'  You  wonder  why  Dyneley  is  not 
here'  (Mayne  had  mentioned  having 
caught  sight  of  him  at  the  village)  ; 
'  if  you  want  him  3^ou  must  go  to  his 
lodgings.  He  doesn't  visit  at  this 
house  now,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
creature  of  Uncle  Ferdy's.' 

'  For  shame,'  cried  Lady  Arden. 
'  How  can  you  jest  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, George ! ' 

'George  will  jest  upon  anything,' 
observed  Evy,  with  unwonted  severity 
and  heightened  colour. 

'  That  is  (piite  my  experience  of 
him,'  said  Mayne,  demurely.  '  He 
has  no  ballast.' 

Here  Milly  entei'ed  the  room  ;  she 
had  been  standing  outside  the  door  for 
full  a  minute,  not  listening  at  the  key- 
hole, nor  saying  '  plums,  prunes,  and 
prism  '  with  a  view  to  getting  a  pro- 
per shape  to  her  mouth  ;  yet  some- 
thing like  the  latter  she  had  been  do- 
ing. If  she  had  been  a  man  she  should 
say  she  had  been  '  pulling  herself  to- 
gether '  in  order  to  enter  the  room 
with  an  easy  and  indifferent  air.     In 
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this  she  was  not  very  successful,  for 
when  one  is  indifferent  (to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  visitor  for  example)  one  does 
not  blush  and  tremble,  and  murmur 
*  how  do  you  do  ? '  as  though  with  the 
last  failing  breath  of  poor  humanity. 
Mr.  Mayne,  however,  it  was  j)lain 
to  see,  was  less  critical  than  cordial. 
His  happiness  was  so  bright  and  clear 
that  it  reflected  itself  even  in  the 
grief-worn  face  of  Lady  Arden  Her 
mother's  heart  doubtless  predicted  for 
her  a  spot  of  sunshine  in  that  future 
which  iintil  now  had  seemed  all  dark  ; 
but  the  next  moment  the  present 
trouble,  like  a  pai-ted  cui'tain,  once 
more  dropt  its  folds  about  her. 

*  Yoii  have  come,  Mr.  Mayne,'  said 
she,  '  from  a  bright  world  to  a  very 
sombre  one  ;  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  death  itself  could  have  affected  us 
with  a  deeper  sadness  than  the  news 
of  my  poor  husband.  Do  you  think 
it  can  be  ti-ue  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid,  Lady  Arden,  I  must 
needs  corroborate  it,  from  tidings  I 
have  received   from   another  quarter.' 

'  Great  heavens  !  To  think  of  my 
poor  husband,  weak  and  ill,  and  in 
that  distant  land,  with  no  one  but  a 
false  wretch  like  Ferdinand  Walcot  to 
depend  upon  !  ' 

At  the  sight  of  which  picture,  so 
often  presented  to  her  imagination, 
the  poor  lady  melted  into  tears. 

'  My  dear  Lady  Arden,'  said  Mayne, 
gently  ;  '  do  not  let  us  take  too  som- 
bre views  of  what  is  no  douV)t  a  bad 
business.  Your  husband,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  is  not  so  ill  as  he 
imagines  himself  to  be,  and  the  voy- 
age may  be  of  real  service  to  him. 
Moreover,  I  have  taken  such  mea- 
rures  as  will  prevent  him  being  left 
to  Mr.  Walcot's  tender  mercies.  An 
unknown  but  trusty  friend  will  ac- 
company him.' 

♦  What !     On  board  the  ship  1 ' 

'  Yes.  A  friend  of  mine  is  also  de- 
sirous of  trying  the  effect  of  a  long 
sea  voyage.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Mayne,  you  are  too  good ! 
You  have  sent  some  one  expressly  to  ' 


look  after  my  dear  husband  !  Hitherto 
I  have  not  interfered  with  your  kind 
offices — that  is,  with  the  material 
part  of  them — it  seemed,  somehow, 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  spending  Sir 
Robert's  money  in  keeping  watch,  as 
it  were,  over  his  own  actions  ;  but 
now  that  the  peril  is  grown  so  serious 
and  so  urgent  you  must  really  allow 
me  to  defray ' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,'  in- 
terrupted Mayne,  gently,  '  but  you 
entirely  misimderstand  what  has  been 
done,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  credit 
me  with  much  more  than  I  deserve. 
My  little  arrangements  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Sir  Robert — that  is,  di- 
rectly. They  have  been  made,  as 
Gresham  will  tell  you,  with  quite  an- 
other object.  It  is  a  personal  matter 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Walcot,  and  concerns  no  one  else — 
that  is,  directly.  It  has  been  some  ex- 
pense to  me,  no  doubt,  but  then  it  is 
my  only  hobby.' 

And  Mr.  Mayne  smiled,  and  I'ubbed 
his  hands  together  slowly,  like  a  man 
who  '  sees  his  way.' 

'  I  understand  your  delicate  way  of 
putting  it,'  answered  Lady  Arden, 
smiling  also,  in  sjnte  of  herself,  '  but, 
after  all,  it  is  my  husband's  safety 
with  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  con- 
cern youi'self,  and  I  really  must  be 
allowed ' 

'  You  can  send  another  man  after 
Sir  Robert,  of  course,'  put  in  Mayne, 
quietly  ;  '  but  as  to  interfering  with 
my  confidential  agent,  there  is  really 
no  excuse  for  it.  He  has  quite  an- 
other matter  in  hand,  though  it  hap- 
pens to  have  a  connection  with  that 
in  which  you  are  so  vitally  interested. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  have  brought 
down  with  me  a  collection  of  "  Re- 
ports "  I  have  received  from  time  to 
time  from  the  person  who  manages 
my  little  affair,  and  which  may  repay 
perusal.' 

'  Reports  from  Marseilles,  do  you 
mean  ? '  exclaimed  Lady  Arden. 

'  From  Marseilles  and  other  places,' 
answered  Mayne,  coolly,    *  They  form 
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quite  a  little  biography  of — of  the 
gentleman  I  am  concerned  about  from 
the  time  he  quitted  England.  The 
manuscript  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
legal  document,  being  written  with- 
out stops  and  in  a  gigantic  hand,  com- 
bined with  the  interest  of  a  fiction.' 

Later  in  the  day  the  manuscript 
was  produced  ;  it  api)eared  to  consist 
of  several  reams,  and  if  nothing  else, 
as  Mayne  said,  should  come  of  it,  the 
employer  of  such  a  correspondent 
could  never  complain  that  he  had  not 
had  enough  fur  his  money.  The  items 
of  importance,  however,  were  but  few. 
The  two  gentlemen  had  accomplished 
their  journey  to  Marseilles  with  great 
rapidity — indeed  with  surprising liaste, 
since  one  of  them  was  an  invalid — 
and  had  afterwards  lived  at  their 
hotel,  quietly,  but  by  no  means  in  se- 
clusion. They  had  occasionally  dined 
at  the  tahle  dliute,  and  had  made  ac- 
quaintances in  the  town  ;  one  a  fellow- 
count)yman  of  the  name  of  Marshall, 
who  had  been  seized  with  severe  ill- 
ness on  his  way  to  Cannes ;  he  had 
been  formerlj-^  known  to  Sir  Robert, 
but  Mr.  Walcot  was  particularly  kind 
and  attentive  to  him  ;  another,  a  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  who  often  drove  out  with 
them,  another  a  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who 
held  spiritual  seances  at  her  house  near 
the  Quai,  tV:c. 

Although,  in  short,  Mr.  "Walcot 
rarely  left  his  brother-in-law,  he  made 
no  attem|)t  to  isolate  him  in  any  way. 
Sir  Robert  looked  weak  and  worn, 
and  was  manifestly  in  bad  spirits,  but 
by  no  means  gave  the  impression  of 
T)eing  seriously  ill.  His  appetite  was 
small ;  Mr.  IVTayne's  informant  con- 
descended to  explain  that  he  had  had 
a  personal  opportunity  of  observing 
this  at  the  table  d'hote  ;  but  the  rest  of 
his  budget  had  to  be  taken  on  trust 
for  the  present ;  it  was  dangerous  to 
commit  details  to  writing. 

Such  were  the  heads  of  what  the 
secret  agent  had  to  tell.  In  a  subse- 
quent despatch  he  stated  that  Walcot 
had  taken  passage  for  himself  and  Sir 
Robert  for  Australia  in  the  steamer 


Apollo  without  the  least  attempt  at 
concealment,  '  though  if  that  had  not 
been  the  case,'  added  the  writer,  with 
a  pretty  touch  of  egotism,  '  you  would 
equally  have  been  informed  of  it.' 

Here  was  matter  enough  for  conjec- 
ture and  apprehension  in  the  little 
household,  but  unhap[)ily  nothing  on 
which  action  could  be  taken.  Only 
the  long  and  serious  talks  that  ensued 
had  the  effect  of  making  Mr.  Mayne's 
relations  with  the  ladies  more  and 
more  familiar,  and  himself  more  re- 
cognised as  a  friend  of  the  family. 
Gresham,  as  we  have  confessed,  though 
sincerely  regretting  the  misfortunes  of 
the  house,  was  by  no  means  inconso- 
lable under  them,  or,  at  all  events, 
without  the  means  of  consolation. 
Evelyn,  though  grave,  could  not  cer- 
tainly be  said  to  be  overcome  with, 
grief.  The  society  of  Mr.  Walcot, 
since  his  declaration  of  love  for  her, 
had  become  so  painful,  nay  abhorrent, 
thnt  his  absence  was  a  welcome  relief, 
notwithstanding  that  it  entailed  that 
of  her  stepfather  also.  If  one  could 
have  looked  into  her  heart,  it  was  not 
that  trouble  which  vexed  it  most  ^ 
though  it  was  more  defined  and  posi- 
tive than  any  other. 

Millicent  was  happy  in  spite  of  her- 
self ;  in  vain  she  reproved  her  own 
heart  for  its  gladness  and  brightness, 
at  a  time  so  inopportune,  and  under 
circumstances  that  evidently  weighed 
down  her  dearest  and  nearest  with  a 
heavy  sorrow. 

Frank,  though  he  had  loved  his  step- 
father much,  had  feared  '  Uncle  Ferdy  *" 
more,  and  openly  rejoiced  in  his  en- 
franchisement. 

The  (xreat  BaV)a  made  no  secret  of 
his  satisfaction  at  the  departure  of  his 
enemy. 

'  But  you  want  dear  Papa  to  come 
back,  don't  you  darling  1 '  had  been  a 
question  addressed  to  him  by  his  fond 
mother. 

'  Ess ;  but  not  to  bring  back  at 
wicked  man  with  him  aden  ;  he  must 
put  him  into  the  pit-hole  first,  and  then 
tum.'     The  pit-hole  being  the  grave. 
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All  the  yonng  folks  at  Halcombe, 
in  fact  though  they  loved  Sir  Kobert 
•dearly,  bore  his  absence  with  a  certain 
degree  of  equanimity,  the  recognition 
of  which  disquieted  them.  To  their 
tender  consciences  it  seemed  ungrate- 
ful to  be  thus  at  ease  while  their  bene- 
factor was  in  such  dangerous  hands, 
though  it  was  his  own  choice  that  had 
placed  him  there. 

Lady  Arden  alone  was  genuinely 
"wretched ;  she  now  perceived  that 
•something  more  and  deeper  than  her 
amour  pnrpre  had  been  wounded  by 
Sir  Robert's  preference  of  Walcot's 
■companionship  to  her  own ;  that  she 
really  loved  this  husband,  who  had 
"thus  withdrawn  himself  from  her,  as 
her  heart  misgave  her,  for  ever,  and 
to  whom,  while  he  was  with  her,  she 
had  failed  or  fallen  short  in  loving 
duty.  When  the  sixth  of  the  month 
came  round — the  date  on  which  he 
"was  to  sail  for  the  under  world,  her 
sorrow  reached  its  climax  ;  she  with- 
drew herself  to  her  own  room,  and  re- 
mained there  for  the  whole  day,  save 
for  one  hour,  when  she  walked  out 
alone  to  the  hill-t(jp,  and  gazed  with 
tears  upon  that  ocean  on  which  he  had 
.already  begun  his  voyage. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

THAT  one  cannot  have  one's  cake 
without  certain  drawbacks  is 
■well  understood,  and  in  the  country, 
■when  one  has  been  asked  to  dinner,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  call  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.  Thus  it  happened 
at  this  date  that  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Raynes 
came  over  to  Halcombe  in  due  course, 
and  found  things  in  very  different 
case  than  on  their  last  visit.  They 
had  of  course  heard  tidings  of  Sir 
Robert's  departure,  but  they  had  no 
idea  under  what  circumstances  it  had 
occurred,  nor  was  it  very  easy  to  in- 
form them  without  betraying  family 


secrets.  Moreover,  despite  his  good 
nature  there  was  a  certain  inoppor- 
tuneness  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Raynes 
on  the  spot  where  any  calamity  had 
occurred,  by  reason  of  his  grinning.  It 
was  not  that  he  made  a  jest  of  sorrow, 
but  on  hearing  what  surprised  him, 
whether  grave  or  gay,  he  always  met 
it  with  his  mouth  split.  No  sound 
necessarily  escaped  him — this  was  con- 
trolled by  circumstances — though  when 
he  did  laugh  he  laughed  like  a  house  ; 
but  had  one  said  to  him,  'My  father 
is  dead,'  he  would  have  received  it 
with  the  same  look  of  amazed  drollery 
as  the  intelligence  of  tbe  demise  of 
Queen  Anne.  As  if  to  make  up,  too, 
for  his  silence,  or  ina])tness  of  speech, 
he  had  generally  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  handy,  which  under  really 
serious  circumstances  made  him  ajj- 
pear  only  more  ridiculous,  and  even 
affected,  albeit  he  was  one  of  the  most 
genuine  as  well  as  gentle  souls  alive. 

Lady  Arden  herself  was  not  visible 
to  this  worthy  couple  on  this  occasion  ; 
they  were  received  by  the  younger 
memljers  of  the  family,  who  explained 
as  best  they  could  the  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  them.  Mrs.  Raynes, 
good  soul,  at  once  dissolved  into  teai-s 
and  silence,  but  her  more  robust 
spouse,  eager  to  comfort  and  most  un- 
wontedly  loquacious,  could  not  but 
think  travel  was  the  best  thing  for 
Sir  Robert.  '  When  he  comes  back,' 
said  he,  '  we  shall  see  changes  in  him, 
no  doubt,  after  so  long  a  voyage  ;  if 
he  doe."  not  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits, 
we  shall  scarce  think  he  has  swum  in 
a  gondola.' 

At  this  the  young  ladies  smiled, 
with  alien  lips,  as  they  well  might,  not 
in  the  least  understanding  him,  whilst 
the  poor  gentleman  went  on  to  expre.'^s 
his  satisfaction  that  their  stepfather 
had  at  least  a  friend  with  him  '  of 
adoption  tried,  and  grajipled  to  his 
soul  with  hooks  of  steel.'  His  mis- 
conception of  the  whole  situation  was 
in  short  so  complete,  and  under  the 
circumstances  so  intolerable,  that  both 
Evy  and  Milly  withdrew  their  atten- 
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tion  from  him,  and  loft  him  to  be  en- 
tertained by  his  young  friend  Frank. 
Not  a  M'hit  discouraged  by  this,  the 
good  man  i>ursued  liis  weU-meant  vein 
of  consolation.  '  Well,  my  boy,  you 
have  lost  }ioar  dear  stepfather — unex- 
pectedly— for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  very  same  thing  once  occurred  to 
me  ;  my  stepfather  was  snatched  away 
from  me,  and  even  more  suddenly,  not 
bv  water,  but  by  another  element — 
tlie  wind.  He  was  carried  away  in  a 
balloon.' 

Frank,  who  had  hitherto  been  but 
moderately  interested,  here  pricked  up 
his  ears. 

'  In  a  balloon,  Mr.  Raynes  1  How 
came  he  in  a  balloon  ? ' 

'  Well — ^he  was — yes,  a  scientific  in- 
dividual devoted  to  balloon  ascents. 
Not  that  he  understood  the  manage- 
ment of  such  things,  poor  man,  or  he 
might  have  been  here  to  day.  He 
went  up  on  an  occasion — for  an  experi- 
ment— with  a  donkey  tied  to  the  car.' 

'  A  donkey  1 '  Franky  clapped  his 
hands  delightedly.  He  would  almost 
have  been  reconciled  to  his  present  be- 
reavement if  he  could  have  seen  Sir 
Robert  depart  in  so  admirable  a  man- 
n>er. 

'  It's  no  joke,  my  young  friend,'  said 
Mr.  Raynes,  reprovingly  :  '  I  saw  the 
]>oor  man  come  down,  and  thought  as 
lightly  of  it  as  yourself,  for  the  spec- 
tacle wj'iS  no  novelty  to  me,  only  some 
idiot  in  the  crowd  cut  the  donkey  loose 
l)efore  my  unfortunate  relative  was 
aware  of  what  he  was  at,  and  being 
thus  freed  from  the  quadruped's  weight, 
the  balloon  shot  up  like  a  sky-rocket, 
with  my  stepfather  in  it.' 

'But  he  came  down,  I  suppose?' 
exclaimed  Frank. 

'  Not  to  my  knowledge,'  retunied 
Mr.  Raynes,  coolly.  '  No  one  ever 
saw  him  come  down.  He  is  probably 
careering  about  "  the  viewless  fields 
of  air"  (Shakespeare,  my  boy)  at  this 
very  moment.  He  left  his  earthly 
friends  ten  years  ago.  Now  your 
case  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  Frank,  so 
cheer  up.' 


Frank  not  only  cheered  up,  but  be- 
gan to  give  way  to  such  exuberant 
mirth  thiit  it  scandalised  his  sisters, 
who  prom[)tly  reproved  him  for  want 
of  feeling. 

'  I  couldn't  help  it,'  gasped  Frank. 

*  I  am  sorry  that  my  recital  of  the 
loss  of  a  relative  should  have  awakened 
his  mirth,'  said  Mr.  Raynes,  in  his 
gravest  manner.  And  then  he  grinned, 
beyond  anything,  one  would  think, 
that  mortal  mouth  had  attempted,  and 
took  his  departure. 

'He  is  really  too  eccentric,'  said 
Evelyn. 

'  His  Judy,  as  he  will  call  his  Julie, 
is  almost  as  bad,'  returned  Millicent. 
'  She  told  me — oh  Heavens,  here  he  is 
again. ' 

'  One  moment,  ladies,'  observed  Mr. 
Raynes,  putting  his  head  in  at  the 
door ;  '  we  were  just  off,  when  I  re- 
membered something — which  may  be 
of  importance.  We  drove  to  Mirton 
this  morning,  and  the  postmaster, 
hearing  we  were  coming  to  Halcombe, 
asked  me  to  bring  over  this  telegram  ; 
it  is  for  Mr.  Mayne.  He  is  here,  is 
he  not '? ' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  oh  thank  you. ' 

He  grinned  so  that,  as  he  disap- 
peared, he  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
himself  (like  the  cat  in  '  Alice  in 
Wonderland).' 

'  Let  us  take  it  at  once  over  to  the 
Manor  Farm,'  cried  Milly  ;  'the  three 
gentlemen  ai-e  all  together  there,  I 
know.' 

'  I  think  we  had  better  send  it 
across,'  answered  Evy.  She  did  not 
wish  to  call  at  Mr.  Dyneley's,  nor  per- 
haps that  her  sister  should  appear  to 
seek  to  find  out  Mr.  Mayne.  In  ten 
minutes  the  latter  returned  in  Gres- 
ham's  company,  and  with  the  open 
telegram. 

'  Hei'e  is  strange  news,'  said  he  ; 
*  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  think 
it  good  or  not.  It  comes  from  my 
agent,  Bevill.  "  Sir  R.  and  W.  have 
not  gone  to  Australia,  they  have  sailed 
for  England.  Important.  I  come 
home  by  to-night's  mail. "  ' 
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*  Then  papa  is  coming  hack  after  all,' 
exclaimed  Milly,  joyfully  ;  '  he  can  be 
here  to-moirow,  can  he  not  ? ' 

'  He  is  not  coming  alone,  unhap- 
pily,' observed  Gresham.  Evelyn,  too, 
looked  very  grave.  Milly,  in  short, 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  this  news 
brought  unalloyed  satisfaction,  and 
that,  as  it  happened,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  next  speaker  utterly  dis- 
pelled it. 

'  If  Sii"  Robert  is  coming  back, 
Mayne,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  lose  you  V 
observed  Gresham,  forgetting  the  rea- 
son why  he  could  not  remain  at  Hal- 
combe  in  the  fact, 

Mayne  nodded  and  answered  coldly, 

*  Yes,  it  woidd  not  be  pleasant  to  re- 
main under  your  uncle's  roof,  after  our 
little  misunderstanding. ' 

Milly  longed  to  say,  '  What  can  it 
matter,  whatever  it  is  1  Do  stop,' 
but  of  course  she  remained  silent. 

*  I  am  sure,  dear  papa  will  not  take 
us  by  surprise,'  said  Evelyn,  confi- 
dently. '  He  is  too  considerate  for 
that.' 

'  True,  we  need  do  nothing  in  a  hur- 
ry,' said  Gresham  ;  '  we  shall  probably 
hear  of  my  uncle's  movements  by  to- 
morrow's post.' 

*  I   do  not  think  so,'  said  Evelyn. 

*  He  would  surely  have  written  from 
Marseilles  on  this  sudden  change  of 
pu  rpose  had  he  wished  to  inform  us  of 
his  movements.' 

To  this  no  one  had  anything  to  say  ; 
the  remark  seemed  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent with  that  she  had  just  uttered  re- 
specting the  consideration  of  Sir 
Robert  for  others.  And  yet  they  knew 
it  was  not  so. 

'  Of  course  it's  all  Walcot's  doing,' 
said  CJresham,  expressing  the  general 
sentiment.  '  I  wonder  what  he  does 
it  for: 

'  For  some  Avise  and  good  purpose, 
no    doubt,'   said   Mayne   unctuously ; 

*  dear  uncle  Ferdy  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Mayne,  how  can  you  !  ' 
remonstrated  Milly. 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  I  have  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  gentleman  in 


question,  I  do  assure  you.  I  long  to 
meet  him,  though  it  is  ti-ue,  not  here. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  ocean  will  not 
now  separate  us.  And  next  to  meet- 
ing him  I  long  to  hear  about  him. 
What  do  yon  say  to  my  telegraphing 
to  Bevill  to  come  to  Mirton,  where  we 
can  hold  communication  with  him 
without  awakening  the  susj)icions  of 
the  enemy?  He  will  bring  us  the 
latest  information  concerning  Sir 
Robert,  by  the  light  of  wliich,  per- 
haps, we  may  be  enabled  to  see  our 
way.' 

Gresham  and  the  rest  thought  this 
an  excellent  plan  ]  while  Lady  Arden 
herself  made  no  opposition  to  it.  She 
would  not  have  liked  the  man  to  come 
to  the  Hall — it  seen)ed  like  encourag- 
ing an  espionage  ujjon  her  husband  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  ollensive  to  her 
in  his  being  at  Mirton,  where  Mr. 
Mayne  might  consult  him  on  his  own 
affaii's. 

Practically,  the  difference  was  but 
slight,  but  in  matters  of  feeling  it  of- 
ten happens  that  as  little  suffices  to 
salve  as  to  wound  ;  moreover,  the 
poor  lady's  curiosity  to  know  what  had 
taken  place  to  change  her  husband's 
plans  was  excessive  ;  and  Mr.  Bevill 
would  at  least  afford  them  some  data 
to  enable  them  to  gues.s  at  this. 

Mr.  Mayne  therefore  telegraphed 
as  proposed.  In  the  meantime  the 
family  at  the  Hall  r?mained  in  a  very 
unpleasant  state  of  tension,  expecting, 
or  rather  apprehending,  they  knew 
not  what,  and  exceedingly  embarrassed 
by  receiving  no  communication  from 
Sir  Robert. 

On  the  first  news  of  his  change  of 
intention  Lady  Arden  had  been  very 
hopeful  ;  expressing  herself  confident 
that  her  husband  had  repented  of  de- 
serting them  (even  if  he  had  not  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  influence  of 
his  brother-in-law),  and  was  returning 
in  all  haste  to  his  home.  Even  though 
Walcot  should  accomi)any  him,  such  a 
result  seemed  better  to  her  than  1  is 
prolonged  and  indefinite  absence  ;  and 
the  getting  things  *  patched  up  '  than 
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a  complete  and,  perhaps,  permanent 
rupture. 

But  as  the  days  went  by,  and  her 
husVjand  gave  no  sign  of  his  return,  she 
began  to  grow  morbidly  anxious  and 
alarmed.  It  was  with  some  difficulty, 
indeed,  when  news  came  of  the  agent  s 
expected  arrival  at  the  inn  at  Mirton, 
that  she  could  be  restrained  from  going 
-thither,  and  hearing  his  story  with  her 
own  ears. 

In  the  end,  however,  Mayne  and 
•Gresham  drove  over  thither  alone,  while 
Dyneley  remained  with  her  to  admin- 
ister such  consulation  as  his  presence 
.and  arguments  could  afford.  The 
family  distress  had  broken  down  his 
resolution  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Hall ; 
and  his  sober  and  hopeful  view  of  mat- 
ters acted  like  a  tonic. 

'  Certainly  when  one  is  in  trouble,' 
admitted  her  ladyship,  who  had  been 
BO  little  aggrieved  by  his  late  appai'ent 
•coldness  ;  '  there  is  no  one  who  com- 
forts one  like  Mr.  Dyneley.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Evelyn  ? ' 

'  I  always  thought  him  a  very  good 
man,  Mamma,'  was  her  gentle  reply. 

But  if  the  Curate  took  sanguine 
views  of  the  state  of  affairs,  they  were 
by  no  means  shared  by  the  other  two 
young  men ;  who  Weing  either  less 
<!haritable,  or  having  suffered  more 
:seriously  at  Walcot's  hands,  were 
ready  to  credit  him  with  any  enor- 
mity. 

As  they  sat  in  the  dog-cart  together, 
driving  over  the  moor  in  thoughtful 
silence  Gre-sham  flicked  the  mare  with 
iis  whip,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  I 
believe  the  man  means  murder.  He 
has  got  my  uncle  in  some  out-of-the- 
-way spot,  and  is  doing  him  to  death, 
probably  by  poison.  Else  he  would 
surely  have  written  to  his  wife.' 

'  Men  don't  always  write  to  their 
wives,  my  dear  Gresham.' 

'  But  a  good  man,  like  my  uncle, 
who  must  needs  know  she  is  in  distress 
and  anxiety  about  him  —  he  would 
<;ertainly  write  if  he  could.' 

'  Not  necessarily,  if  he  is  ashamed 
of  himself/  argued  Mayne.      '  And  be- 


sides, his  letters  may  have  been  inter- 
cepted. I  quite  agree  with  you,  of 
course,  that  Uncle  Ferdy  would  stick 
at  nothing  on  moral  grounds.  But 
he  is  not  of  the  stuff  that  murderers 
are  made  of.  He  has  too  delicate  a 
consideration  for  his  own  skin.  His 
rule  in  life  is  material  advantage,  to 
which  all  his  other  passions  are  sub- 
servient. One  would  have  thought, 
for  example,  he  would  have  wreaked 
his  revenge  on  Groad  and  Holme,  who 
betrayed  him ;  but  he  has  taken  no 
steps  in  that  direction,  from  motives 
of  policy.' 

'  It  would  be  his  motive  to  murder 
my  uncle,'  returned  Gresham,'  '  if  his 
last  will — as  1  have  no  doubt  is  the 
case — has  been  made  in  his  favour.' 

'  No  doubt ;  and  he  would  do  it 
without  scruple,  but  for  the  conse- 
quences. He  is  a  man  that  weighs 
consequences  very  nicely,  and  never 
incurs  a  risk  that  is  avoidable.  To 
raise  his  hand  against  your  uncle, 
knowing  as  he  well  does,  what  we 
two  think  of  him,  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous. However,  we  shall  hear  what 
Bevill  says  about  it,  who  is  quite  with- 
out prejudice.  I  believe  him  to  be 
loyal  to  me  as  his  employer  ;  but  he  is 
not  troubled  with  sentiment  of  any 
kind,  and  would  have  served  Uncle 
Ferdy  himself  with  equal  fidelity,  if 
he  had  happened  to  retain  him.  That 
is  why  he  left  the  police,  and  set  up 
on  his  own  account  as  a  social  detec- 
tive. He  felt  that  his  area  of  action 
was  too  circumscribed,' 

'  I  should  say,  then,  he  is  likely  to 
find  it  some  day  still  more  limited — 
by  a  prison  wall,  for  example.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  there  is  no  fear  of  that 
Bevill  has  a  respect  for  the  law,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  an  old  employer.  He 
would  never  hold  a  brief  on  the  op- 
posite side.' 

'  Still — though  it  is  ungrateful  for 
me  to  say  so — I  should  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  employing  such  an  instru- 
ment. ' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  be- 
cause  it  leaves   this   matter  where  I 
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wished  it  to  be,  solely  in  my  own 
hands.  When  one  tiglits  with  the  In- 
-dians,  one  does  not  stand  up  in  scarlet 
to  be  shot  at  in  an  open  space  ;  one 
has  to  dodge  like  them  behind  the 
trees.  I  have  hired  this  gentleman 
to  dodge /or  me.  You  have  often  no- 
ticed, doubtless,  what  a  fine  head  of 
liair  dear  Uncle  Ferdy  has  got.  Well, 
he  is  a  great  chief ;  but  I  mean  to 
have  his  scalp.' 

Before  the  inn  door,  as  they  drove 
np,  stood  a  stout  and  contemplative 
person  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth, 
whom  Mayne,  at  once  indicated  as 
*  my  agent  ;'  else  Gresham  would  have 
probably  taken  him  for  a  commercial 
ti'aveller  in  the  illustrated  book  or 
fancy  jewellery  line,  to  neither  of 
which  branches  of  commei'ce  much  en- 
couragement was  afforded  at  Mirton — 
so  much  of  time  he  seemed  to  have 
on  his  handS)  and  so  little  to  do  in  it ; 
and  at  the  same  time  so  totally  indif- 
ferent did  he  app'^ar  to  the  beauties  of 
land  and  sea,  which  ottered  themselves 
to  the  gaze  from  the  spot  he  occupied 
in  sublime  profusion.  His  hands  were 
plunged  deep  in  his  pockets,  though, 
fx'om  the  contour  of  his  figure,  it  was 
plain  that  they  could  not  be  with- 
drawn from  thence  without  some  dif- 
ficulty. His  hat  was  tilted  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  displayed  a  coun- 
tenance like  the  moon  at  full,  and 
without  any  greater  vestiges  of  vege- 
tation. It  was  the  face  of  a  fat  boy 
except  for  a  few  lines  in  it,  which 
time  had  drawn  about  the  brow  and 
mouth,  and  expressed — if  it  express- 
ed anything — a  good-natured  vacuity. 

Even  the  arrival  of  his  employer 
awoke  but  little  vitality  in  Mr.  Bevill. 
He  extricated  his  right  hand  from  its 
pocket,  touched  his  bat  with  his  fore- 
finger, and  cast  one  momentary  but 
scrutinizing  glance  at  Gresham. 

Mr.  Bevill  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  observation,  and  never  wasted  his 
energies  ;  he  knew  Mayne  already. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bevill ;  this  is 
Sir  Robert's  nephew,  Mr.  George 
Gresham.' 
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'So  I  concluded,  sir,  from  seeing 
him  in  your  company ;  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  struck  me.' 

'  You  see  no  family  re.semblance'? ' 
said  Mayne,  laughing.  '  Perhaps  you 
think  he  is  more  like  my  uncle,  Uncle 
Ferdy.' 

'  Same  build,  sir,  but  that's  all,'  re- 
plied the  detective  sententiously. 

'  Not  so  clever,  by  half,  you  mean, 
Mr.  Bevill,'  said  Gresham,  laughing. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  so^ij  that.  But 
even  if  it  were  so,  you  might  be  clever 
enough  as  cleverness  goes.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  your  friend  was  refer- 
ring' (it  was  a  chai-acteristic  of  Mr. 
Bevill  never  to  mention  names  ;  he 
thought  it  a  bad  habit,  and  besides  the 
groom  had  come  forward  to  take  the 
mare),  '  has  wits  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen.' 

'  You  are  bound  to  speak  highly  of 
him  since  he  has  outwitted  Mr.  Bevill,' 
said  Mayne,  lightly. 

'  Well,  yes,  sir,  for  the  present — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  he  has!' 

'  Well,  come  indoors,  and  let's  talk 
it  over.' 


CHAPTER  XXXYL 

MR.   BEVILL. 

MR.  BEVILL,  when  not  on  duty, 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
and  had  already  installed  himself  in 
the  only  private  sitting-room  of  which 
the  little  inn  could  boast.  A  low- 
roofed  apartment,  of  small  dimensions, 
and  these  encroached  upon  by  a  col- 
lection of  old  china,  tropical  shells, 
stuffed  fish  of  truculent  and  piky  as- 
pect, and  other  'curios' brought  home 
by  seafaring  men  of  Mirton,  and  piu-- 
chased  by  the  landlord  on  easy  terms. 
There  was  room,  however,  for  the  two 
visitors,  who  were  about  to  seat  them- 
selves near  the  open  window,  when 
Mr.  Bevill  put  in  an  objection. 

*  Under  that  window  there  is  a 
bench,  where  the  village  folks  sit,  I 
have  noticed.'  (He  had  been  in  Mirton 
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about  half-an-houx'. )  '  It  may  not  sig- 
nify, but  still  it  may.  Our  gentleman' 
— it  was  thus  he  always  spoke  of  Mr. 
Walcot,  just  as  Mayne  ap})liecl  to  him 
the  derisively  familiar  term  of  *  Uncle 
Fei-dy' — '  your  gentleman  may  have 
friends  here  with  sharp  ears.' 

*  Your  gentleman  has  no  friends  any- 
where,' observed  Gresham,  grimly. 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Mr.  Bevill,  '  ever- 
one  has  friends  everywhere — who  has 
money. ' 

He  closed  the  window,  and  pointed 
to  a  little  table  in  a  coi-ner  of  the  room, 
round  which  they  took  their  seats. 

'  You  have  read  my  rejjorts  to  your 
friends  here,  Mr.  Gresham,  I  con- 
clude 1 '  (The  word  '  reports'  was  pro- 
nounced with  a  certain  dignity  that 
fihowed  Mr.  Bevill  was  caj)able  of  a 
weakness,  and  that  it  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  literary  composition.) 

Mr.  Mayne  nodded  assent. 

'  Good  ;  then  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  mattei's  that  ai'e  contained  in 
them.  My  last  statement,  if  you  re- 
member, was  that  Sir  Robert  was  not, 
in  my  opinion,  seriously  ill.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  I  had  written  that 
opinion,  I  had  cause  to  modify  it.  I 
came  upon  him  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
inn,  and  I  thought  him  looking  very 
ill.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
him  since  I  discovered  his  intention  to 
sail  for  Australia.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
his  ill  looks  arose  from  mental  causes  ; 
that  idea  occurred  to  me  because  our 
gentleman  was  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  him,  and  speaking  in  a  tender  and 
yet  encouraging  tone.  He  had,  I 
thought  at  the  time  (but  I  was  wrong), 
been  persuaded  by  a  stronger  will  to 
exchange  all  his  old  associations  for 
new  ones,  and  was,  perhaps,  already 
regretting  it.' 

If  Mr.  Bevill  could  not  be  said  to 
talk  like  a  book,  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  talking  like  a  very  carefully  com- 
piled manuscript — and,  in  fact,  was 
quoting  from  it.  His  own  ordinary 
conversation  had  nothing  in  common 
with  this  ornate  and  explanatory 
style.     He   was    by  nature   plain   of 


speech,  as  he  himself  confessed,  but 
'  give  him  time,'  and  he  would  turn 
out  something  in  the  way  of  literature 
woi'thy  of  your  critical  attention.  And 
he  was  very  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

'  From  the  day  when  our  gentleman 
and  his  friend  had  secured  their  berths 
on  board  the  ApoUo,'  he  went  on,  '  I 
saw  very  little  of  them.  They  kept 
themselves  to  themselves,  or  rather  our 
gentleman  kept  his  friend  to  himself, 
much  more  than  formerly,  and  for  one 
thing,  they  no  more  took  their  meala 
at  the  table  d'hote.  It  was  understood 
that  Sir  11. 's  state  of  health  forbade  it. 
As  the  Apollo  was  to  sail  with  the  tide 
in  the  early  morning,  they  went  on 
boai'd  on  the  previous  afternoon  ;  but, 
as  I  undei'stood,  they  did  not  dine  in 
in  the  saloon.  As  for  me,  I  did  not 
wish  to  show  myself  to  either  of  them 
lest  I  might  be  recognised  as  one  who 
had  sought  their  company  of  late 
(though  I  had  been  as  prudent  as  pos- 
sible in  so  doing),  and  our  gentleman 
should  have  had  his  suspicions  aroused 
before  starting.  I  did  not  wish  him 
to  know  that  Sir  R.  had  a  friend  on 
board  until  necessity  should  compel 
the  revelation.' 

This  last  sentence  Mr.  Bevill  re- 
peated (under  the  transparent  pre- 
tence of  having  forgotten  it),  with  a 
roll  in  his  voice  that  greatly  enhanced 
the  stately  periods. 

*  I  myself  delayed  going  on  boai'A 
the  ship  until  after  dusk,  and,  when  I 
did  so,  at  once  betook  myself  to  my 
cabin.  Before  finally  turning  in  for 
the  night,  however,  I  came  on  deck  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  in  full  confidence- 
that  at  such  an  hour  I  should  run  no 
risk  of  encountering  those  whom  it  was 
my  object  to  avoid.  It  was  half-past 
nine,  and  the  saloon  passengers,  who 
had  been  smoking  and  chatting  above 
till  it  grew  cold,  had  all  gone  below. 
I  was  about  to  follow  their  examj^le 
when  I  saw  our  gentleman  come  up 
the  saloon  stairs  with  a  travelling  bag 
in  his  hand.  There  would  have  been 
hardly  sufficient  light  by  which  to  re- 
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cognise  him,  had  I  not  been  on  the 
look-out  for  him,  and  no  one  else  ;  but 
as  it  was  I  felt  quite  certain  of  my 
man.  He  went  to  tlie  side  of  the  ship, 
and  peered  over  it,  into  the  semi-dark- 
ness. I  did  the  like,  taking  care  to 
keep  myself  out  of  his  range  of  vision, 
and  this  is  what  I  saw.  There  was  a 
boat  lying  close  under  me,  with  Sir 
Robert  himself  lying  in  the  stern  of  it, 
and  just  as  I  had  seen  him  come  on 
board,  with  all  his  portmanteaus,  boxes, 
&c.,  in  the  bow.  Only  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  now  going  away  instead 
of  embarking.  I  do  assure  you,  for 
the  moment,  I  was  now  quite  thrown 
off  my  balance.  It  was  not  what  was 
happening  before  my  eyes  so  much  as 
the  sense  of  what  might  and  would 
have  happened,  but  for  my  just  com- 
ing up  for  that  mouthful  of  air — 
namely,  that  I  should  have  found  my- 
self bound  for  Australia  for  no  earthly 
reason ;  doomed  to  I  don't  know  how 
many  months  of  ocean  travel,  without 
the  least  object,  save  to  get  home 
again,  not  to  mention  th-e  money 
thrown  away  by  my  employer,  and  the 
disgrace  that  would  attach  to  myself 
in  having  been  thus  tricked  and  de- 
luded. 

'All  this  passed  through  my 
mind  like  a  keen  blast  of  air,  but 
did  not  hinder  me  from  seeing  my 
gentleman  run  quickly  down  the  lad- 
der, jump  into  the  boat,  and  seat  him- 
self by  the  side  of  Sir  E,.;  the  next 
moment  the  rowers  had  pushed  off, 
and  they  were  gone.' 

*  And  where  the  deuce  were  they 
gone  to  % '  inquired  Gresham,  impa- 
tiently. 

'  That  was  the  very  question  that 
yours  truly  put  to  himself,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Bevill,  breaking  into  his  colloquial 
style,  '  and  which,  unfortunately,  has 
not  been  answered  yet.  Of  course,  I 
was  for  following  'em  hot  foot ;  but 
that  was  not  so  easy.  When  I  asked 
for  a  boat  to  go  on  shore,  the  captain 
of  the  deck  watch  didn't  see  it.  He 
said  it  was  too  late  ;  and  that  the  next 
time   I    was  put  on  shore  from   the 


A])oUo  it  would  be  in  Melbourne  har- 
bour. The  very  notion  of  tliis  turned 
me  cold  again,  and  I  am  afraid  I  found 
myself  bidding  higher  than  I  should 
have  done  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
boat.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  the 
officer  was  afraid  of  losing  his  men  al- 
together if  he  gave  them  such  an  op- 
portunity of  slipping  away  on  the  eve 
of  so  long  a  voyage,  and  in  the  end  he 
consented  to  put  me  on  shore  himself 
for  a  five  pound  note,  which  accord- 
ingly I  paid  him.  That's  gone,  1  fear, 
from  you  and  your  heirs  forevei-,  sir,' 
here  the  speaker  turned  to  Mr.  Mayne, 
'  but  with  regard  to  the  Australian 
passage  money,  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
recovered  half  of  it,  on  a  representa- 
tion of  the  case  to  the  Navigation 
Company.' 

'That  is  a  secondary  matter,  Mr. 
Bevill,'  said  Mayne,  quietly.  '  Pray 
go  on  with  your  narrative.' 

'  I  wish  I  could,  sir,  but  unhappily 
it  ends  where  I  left  it ;  our  gentleman 
got  clean  way,  though  not,  indeed, 
without  leaving  a  trail  behind  him. 
He  had  not  returned  to  the  hotel, 
where  they  quite  understood,  indeed, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Australia ;  and 
as  I  could  not  gain  any  information  of 
his  movements  by  land — which,  since 
he  was  in  charge  of  an  invalid,  could 
scarcely  have  been  concealed — I  gave 
my  attention  to  the  water.  A  trading 
ship,  I  found,  had  sailed  that  very 
night  for  England,  bound  for  Wey- 
mouth, and  on  inquiring  at  the  office, 
I  found  our  gentleman  had  engaged 
berths  for  himself  and  Sir  R.  on  board 
of  it,  as  well  as  on  board  the  Ajiollo. ' 

'  But  for  what  possible  reason  ? '  ex- 
claimed Gresham. 

'  Heaven  knows,  sir — or,  leastways, 
more  likely  the  other  party.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else  to  explain  it  but 
that  our  gentleman  had  found  out  he 
was  being  watched,  antl  was  resolved 
to  throw  one  off  his  tracks  at  any  cost. 
Yet  how  he  could  have  persuaded  Sir 
R. — though,  indeed,  poor  soul,  he 
looked  in  that  thei'e  boat  as  though  he 
had  very  little  strength  to  resist  him 
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— to  change  his  plans  so  completely, 
and  at  such  short  notice— that  battles 
me  altogether.' 

'  One  thing  at  all  events  is  certain,' 
observed  Gresham,  '  that  their  object 
is  to  hide  away  from  all  of  us.' 

'  It  is  the  object  of  our  gentleman, 
no  doubt,'  replied  the  detective. 

'  Mr.  Bevill  has  administered  a  just 
reproof  to  you,  Gresham,'  observed 
Mayne.  '  It  is  no  more  your  uncle's 
fault  that  he  has  adopted  this  strange 
course  than  that  yonder  signboard 
swings  to  the  wind.  He  has  not  been 
a  free  agent  for  this  long  time,  and 
now,  prostrated  by  illness ' 

'  Forgive  me,'  interrupted  Gresham, 
earnestly.  '  I  spoke  in  thoughtless- 
ness, not  in  bitterness.  Heaven  knows. 
The  very  thought  of  the  influence  this 
scoundrel  exercises  over  the  good,  kind 
old  man ' 

'  Fifty-one,'  observed  Mr.  Bevill, 
sententiously.     '  I  heard  him  say  so. ' 

'  Well,  well,  when  a  man,  even  in 
middle  life,  subordinates  his  will  to 
another,  and  voluntarily  becomes  a 
cipher,  one  thinks  of  him  as  old,'  said 
Gresham.  '  I  trust  my  uncle  will  live 
many  a  year,  but  among  those  who 
love  him.  To  think  of  this  man  Wal- 
cot,  I  was  about  to  say,  puts  me  alike 
out  of  patience  and  of  reason.  That  is 
why  you,  Mayne,  and  Mr.  Bevill  here 
are  such  a  comfort  to  me.  The  only 
plan  that  ever  occurs  to  me  is  to  take 
the  scoundrel  by  the  neck  and  throttle 
him.' 

'  The  idea  is  too  charming  to  dwell 
upon,'  said  Mayne,  gravely.  '  I  dare 
not  indulge  myself  in  such  luxurious 
thoughts.  Besides  his  neck  is  scarcely 
private  property.  Jack  Ketch  has  in 
a  manner  bespoken  it.' 

'  1  hope  not,  since  tlu'vt  will  mean 
murder,'  answered  Gresham,  gloomily; 
'  in  which  case  one  can  only  too  well 
gi;ess  the  victim.' 

'  No,  no  ;  our  gentleman  is  not  of 
that  sort,  sir,'  observed  Mr.  Bevill, 
assuringly.  *  I  know  the  class,  and 
call  them  the  Bouncers ;  it  is  always 
now    or    never     with    them.      But 


this  one,  he  is  so  clever  that  he  don't 
pounce,  but  can  aflbrd  to  abide  his 
time.  He  will  never  hurry  matters  in 
the  way  you  are  thinking  of.' 

'  That  is  quite  my  view,'  remarked 
Mayne.  '  Nature,  however,  may  make 
things  terribly  easy  for  him — his  star 
has  fought  for  him  as  it  is  beyond  all 
expectation — and  time  is  pressing.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  future  wrong  that 
may  be  done  to  my  friend  Gresham 
and  others,  for  that  I  know  is  insig- 
nificant to  them  in  comparison  with 
the  condition  of  Sir  Robert  himself,  ill, 
and  in  this  villain's  clutches;  conscious, 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  of  the  true 
character  of  his  companion,  yet  physi- 
cally incapable  of  escape  from  him.' 

'  I  see  all  that,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Bevill, 
slowly,  the  place  for  me,  therefore, 
seems  just  now  to  be  Weymouth.' 

'  By  all  means,'  exclaimed  Gresham, 
earnestly.  '  If  it  was  not  that  I  fear 
my  motives  would  be  misconstrued,  or 
rather  misrepresented  by  this  scoun- 
drel, I  would  myself  accompany  you. 
What  do  you  say,  Mayne  1 ' 

'  I  say  "  No,"  Gresham,'  was  the  un- 
expected rejoinder.  '  By  Mr.  Bevill's 
account  your  uncle  stands  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  either  from  natui-al 
causes  or  foul  play  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  only  just,  before  taking  so 
decided  a  step  as  you  propose,  to  wait 
a  few  days,  in  which  he  may  declare 
his  intentions.  If  he  remains  in  Eng- 
land for  any  time — say  a  week,  for  ex- 
ample— without  communicating  with 
Lady  Arden,  or  any  of  the  family — 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
under  dictation.  Whereas,  if  it  is  not 
so,  and  you  or  even  Mr.  Bevill  (whom 
we  have  reason  to  feel  Walcot  already 
suspects  of  dogging  him),  should  go 
down  to  Weymouth,  it  would  arouse 
irritation  in  Sir  Robert's  mind,  and 
retard,  if  it  does  not  i)revent  its  awak- 
ening to  the  true  state  of  aflkir.s.' 

'  Our  gentleman  himself  could  not 
have  looked  at  the  matter  all  around 
more  judgematically,*  observed  Mr. 
Bevill,  in  approving  tones.  '  Let  us 
give  him  the  week  then,  and  I  will  re- 
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main  here  in  the  meantime  till  you  say 
"Off,"  sir.  If  I  get  a  few  score  of 
questions  answered  concerning  him  in 
this  neighbourhood,  it  may  not  be  al- 
together time  thrown  away.' 

Gresham  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  a  half-consenting,  half 
hesitating  air. 

'  This  is  your  business,  at  least  in 
part,  Gresham,'  said  Mayne,  gently. 
*  Sir  Robert  is  your  uncle,  not  mine, 
and  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  any- 
thing should  happen — within  those  few 
days — to  cause  you  to  repent  of  fol- 
lowing my  advice.  You  will  act,  of 
course  as  you  think  right.  But  I  must 
follow  my  own  judgment  in  keeping 
Mr.  Bevill  for  the  present  at  Mirton. 


Uncle  Ferdy  is  too  shy  a  bird  for  us 
to  run  the  risk  of  frightening  him. 
We  have  him  now  within  reach,  which 
is  a  great  point ;  but  should  we  force 
him  to  fly  away,  things  would  be  made 
more  diiUcult  for  us.  Moreover  Bevill's 
presence — and  much  more  yours — 
might  cause  him  to  precipitate  matters.' 

'  I  put  myself  in  your  hands,'  said 
Gresham,  after  a  long  pause.  '  They 
are  stronger  than  mine,  and  fitter,  I 
feel,  to  deal  with  such  an  emergency 
as  this.  Let  our  motto  for  the  present 
be  Patience,  and  if  within  a  week,  we 
do  not  hear  from  my  uncle,  I  will  take 
my  own  way.' 

Whereupon  Mayne  said  '  Agreed  ; ' 
and  Mr.  Bevill,  '  Right  you  are,  sir.' 


{To  be  continued.) 
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BY    WILLIAM    D.     LE    SUEUR,    B.A.,    OTTAWA. 


THE  modern  world  is,  in  an  alto- 
gether peculiar  degi'ee,  under  the 
dominion  of  physical  science,  and  more 
and  moi'e  of  the  best  thought  of  our 
time  is  being  drafted  into  scientific  re- 
gions. It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that 
this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  bettering  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  throughout  a  large  section  at  least 
of  society,  and  that  human  thought, 
speaking  generally,  is  in  a  healthier 
state  than  in  the  days  when  science 
was  feeble  and  theology  strong.  We 
have,  therefore,  an  evident  interest  in 
advancing  the  boundaries  of  science, 
and  to  this  end  it  is  important  that 
the  scientific  spirit  should  be  culti- 
vated and  guarded,  if  possible,  against 
any  weaknesses  or  errors  into  which  it 
might  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fall. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  thoughtful  per- 


sons the  time  has  come  when  a  wise 
direction  of  scientific  discovery,  and  a 
wise  organization  of  the  present  re- 
sources of  civilized  society  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  mere  increase  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  jioet  Shelley, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  wrote  : 
'*  We  have  more  moral,  political  and 
historical  wisdom  than  we  know  how 
to  reduce  into  practice  ;  we  have  more 
scientific  and  economical  knowledge 
than  can  be  accommodated  to  the  just 
disti'ibiition  of  the  produce  wliicli  it 
multiplies."  If  this  was  so  in  Shelley's 
time,  how  is  it  now  ?  Steam  was  then 
but  in  its  infancy;  therailway  was  not; 
the  telegraph  was  not  even  a  dream. 
One  thing  is  beyond  all  doubt.  We 
have  enough  physical  science — if  that 
could  suffice — to  make  a  very  com- 
fortable world  of  this  to  all  decent  peo- 
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pie  ;  whereas,  for  some  years  past,  the 
amount  of  distress  consequent  upon 
financial  confusion  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  industry,  has  been  something 
appalling.  Our  unlimited  command 
over  the  resources  of  nature  has  not 
enabled  us  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry 
nor  clothes  to  the  naked  ;  while  the 
only  remedy  we  can  think  of  for  hard 
times  is — idleness.  Men  must  suffer 
because  they  have  produced  too  much. 
Let  them  therefore  stand  idle  and  wait 
until  the  surplus  products  of  their  in- 
dustry have  been  consumed ;  then, 
perchance,  they  may  hope  for  employ- 
ment and  food.  Such  is  the  "fix" 
into  which  the  wisdom  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  manages  to  thrust  it- 
self. Surely  such  a  result  should  be 
regarded  as  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  something.     But  of  what  % 

Let  us  have  science  then,  since 
science  does  us  good,  or  at  least  gives 
ns  the  means  of  doing  ourselves  good; 
but  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  humanise 
it  so  as  to  increase  the  probability  that 
it  will  pi-ove  of  universal,  and  not  of 
merely  partial,  benefit.  Let  us  see 
also  that  the  minds  which  occupy 
themselves  with  science  do  not  waste 
their  powers  in  unprofitable  inquiries, 
and  possibly,  by  the  pursuit  of  false 
methods,  do  themselves  more  harm 
than  good.  Let  us  try  to  realise  clearly 
what  the  true  scientific  spirit  is,  and 
do  our  best  to  develop  and  strengthen 
that. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  which 
science  is  exposed  is  that  of  dogma- 
tism. It  is  exposed  to  this  danger 
through  its  very  strength.  Theology 
was  once  strong — strong  in  its  control 
of  the  human  mind,  strong  in  the  en- 
thusiasm it  was  able  to  create,  strong 
in  the  universality  of  its  claims  and 
its  ambition — and  it  was  dogmatic  as 
nothing  else  has  ever  been,  or  pro- 
bably will  ever  be.  Dogmatism  is  no- 
thing but  the  temper  of  command  un- 
reasonably exercised.  Science  in  the 
present  day  wields  command,  and  it 
only  too  easily  falls  into  the  snare  of 
dogmatism.   We  have  heard  in  our  day 


of  an  "orthodox"  geology,  an  "ortho- 
dox "  political  economy,  and  probably 
other  sciences  as  well  have  their  ortho- 
dox schools.    Having  myself  given  an 
account  the  other  day  to  a  scientific 
friend  of  the  argument  of  a  little  work 
entitled  'Scepticism  in  Geology,'  which 
has  now  reached  a  second  edition,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  indig- 
nation with  which  the  attack  on  the 
system  reared  by  Lyell  was  received. 
A   person  present   having  asked  my 
friend  whether  he  would  not  read  the 
book  in  question,  in  order  to  judge  bet- 
ter of  the  value  of  its  arguments,  he 
answered  emphatically  '  No,'  he  would 
not,  he  said,  waste  time  on  anything 
so  absurd.  Similarly,  I  have  seen  peo- 
ple utterly  refuse  to  read  so  much  as  a 
line  in  defence  or  explanation  of  spirit- 
ualism ;  while,  in  the  region  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  I  have  known  a  writer 
set  down  as  utterly  incompetent  on 
the  simple  ground  that  he  had  critic- 
ised the   views  of  Adam   Smith  and 
John  Stuart  Mill.     Nay  more,  in  the 
latter  case,    the   writer    in  question, 
without  an  examination  of  a  page  of 
his  book  was  stigmatised  as  an  infla- 
tionist ;  whereas,  the  chief  point  of  his 
objection  to   Adam  Smith  and  John 
Stuart   Mill   was,   that   the   language 
held  by  them  in  regard  to  money  gave 
rise  to  all  kinds   of  inflationist  here- 
sies and  schemes.*     No  one,  indeed, 
can  mix  much  with  men  who  occupy 
themselves  chiefly  with  science,  or  who, 
without  being  possessed  of  much  scienti- 
fic knowledge,  have  a  natural  predilec- 
tion for  science,  without  seeing  how 
readily — I  speak  generally  of  course — 
they  glide  into  dogmatism,  and  assume, 
not  for  themselves  personally,  but  for 
the  great  Church  of  Science  of  which 
they  hold  themselves  members,  an  in- 
fallibility  far   sur})assing  that   of  the 
Ptoman  Pontift's,  which,  when  fully  ex- 
plained, is  found  to  be  a  very  limited 
thing.      For  '  lioma  locuta  est,  causa 
flnita  est,'  they  are  quite  prepared  to 

*  The  writer  referred  to  is  Mr.  H.  V.  Poor,  of  New 

Yorli.     His  views  on  the  point  in  question  arc  fully- 
shared  by  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. 
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say,  '  Scientia,'  <kc.,  and  when  once  the 
name  of  science  is  invoked,  contro- 
versy must  cease. 

Now  it  is  very  obvious  that  there 
is  nothing  scientific  in  dogmatism 
carried  to  this  point.  One  can  excuse 
a  well-informed  man  for  not  caring  to 
discuss  matters,  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity, with  an  ill-informed  one;  nor 
need  any  one  trouble  himself  with 
theories  which  imitly  complete  ignor- 
ance of  facts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
put  them  forward.  Coleridge's  dic- 
tum about  '  understanding  a  man's 
ignorance '  before  you  conclude  that  he 
is  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  comes  in 
here.  If  we  not  only  believe  a  man 
to  be  ignorant,  but,  as  it  were,  are  able 
to  survey  his  ignorance,  to  see  all 
around  it,  and  understand  both  it  and 
him  ;  then  we  may,  without  arrogance, 
decline  to  re-open,  for  his  amusement, 
questions  which  we  have  good  reason 
to  consider  closed.  But,  in  many  cases 
where  '  science  '  is  appealed  to,  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  can  be  claimed.  The 
dogmatist  simply  knows  what  is  cur- 
rent as  the  orthodox  science  of  the 
day  or  hour,  and,  strong  in  this  know- 
ledge, pooh-poohs  any  facts  that  may 
be  alleged  in  opposition  thereto.  And 
yet  how  very  brief  is  the  authority 
which  many  scientific  theories  enjoy  ! 
They  '  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be,' 
and  are  only  referred  to  afterwards  as 
examples  of  inconclusive  reasoning  or 
over-hasty  generalisation.  The  geolo- 
gists of  to-day  have  made  no  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  the  attacks  made  by  the 
physical  school  upon  their  mode  of 
computing  time  ;  yet  how  much  of 
geological  theory  depends  upon  the 
correctness  of  that  method  !  The 
whole  doctrine  of  '  causes  now  in  ac- 
tion '  may  be  said  to  be  at  stake  ;  for 
if  the  Lyellian  school  of  geologists 
have  proved  anything,  it  is  that  causes 
now  in  action  could  not  have  produced 
the  results  we  see  in  much  less  time 
than  has  been  claimed. 

The  remedy  for  dogmatism  in  sci- 
ence is  a  recognition  of  the  essentially 
provisional  character  of  all  scientific 


theories.     Every  science,  it  should  be 
remembered,  owes  its  existence  to  a 
certain    process  of  abstraction.     The 
universe  is   a   whole,    and    only  as  a 
whole  can  it  be  fully  comprehended. 
We  light  upon  a  fact  or  a  phenomenon, 
and    discern  its   relations   to  certain 
closely  connected  facts  or  phenomena. 
A])art  from  these  it   woidd  have  no 
significance    whatever ;    seen  in    con- 
nection with   them  it  has  both  signi- 
ficance and  interest.     But  how  do  we 
know  what  its  remoter  relations  may 
be,  or  what  may  be  its  place  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things.   Any  theoiy 
we  can   fi-ame  is  valid  only  so  far  as 
the  discovered  relations  are  concerned ; 
in  other  woids  it  is  a  working  hypo- 
thesis and    no    more.      How   unwise 
therefore   to   allow  a   working    hypo- 
thesis actually  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
work, — to  nail  ourselves  down  to  it,  as 
if  it  were   really  part  of  the   durable 
framework  of  the  universe  !    The  doc- 
trine of  gravitation  itself  can  only  be 
held  to  be  provisionally  true,  in  re- 
gard, at  least,  to  the  terms  in  which  it 
is  expressed.    The  facts  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  which  at  present  it  serves 
to  formulate,  will  remain  unchanged; 
but  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
see  them  in  other  relations,  and  when 
their  whole  character,  relatively  to  our 
apprehension,  will  be  changed.   And  it 
will  be  something  in  that  day,  should 
it  ever  come,   to  be   saved  from  the 
necessity  of  attributing  to  the  brute 
earth  the  power  of  acting,  without  any 
intermediary,  upon  similar  brute  mas- 
ses elsewhere,  which  is  what  the  theory 
as  at  pi-esent  framed  compels  us  to  do. 
The  true  scientific  attitude  of  mind  is 
one   opposed   to  all   dogmatism,    one 
which  regards  the  work  of  science  as 
in  its  nature  exhaustless,  and  which 
sees   that   progi'ess   consists   in    ever 
grasping  more  and  more  of  the  unity 
of  laws  and  phenomena,  and  not   in 
pursuing  separate  lines  of  enquiry  into 
infinitely  minute  detail. 

Science  indeed  to  be  true  to  itself, 
and  to  do  its  work  in  the  best  way 
must  be  nothing  less  than  philosophy  ; 
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01'  at  least  it  must  he  steeped  in  the 
widest  conceptions  that  philosophy 
can  supj)ly.  It  woukl  be  idle  to  de- 
cry specialism  in  the  study  of  science, 
for  it  has  long  been  a  necessary  result 
of  the  enormous  development  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  spe- 
cial sciences  are  often  studied  in  a 
very  unscientific  manner  and  spirit — 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity,  or  perhaps  of  personal  com- 
petition, and  without  any  sense  of 
what  Comte  calls  the  ensemble — with- 
out any  genuine  interest  in  science  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  What 
is  the  difi"erence  between  a  mania  for 
collecting  old  books  or  old  tea-pots 
and  a  passion  for  gathering  every  ob- 
tainable plant,  insect  or  fossil  in  a  cer- 
tain district,  unless  the  latter  tasks  be 
undertaken  with  the  distinct  object  of 
furthering  the  general  work  of  science, 
either  by  establishing  some  theory  in 
the  particular  branch  in  which  the  ef- 
fort is  made,  or  by  throwing  a  side 
light  upon  some  connected  study  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  all  these  pursuits 
shai-pen  the  faculty  of  observation  :  so 
they  do  in  the  pai'ticular  region  in 
which  the  faculty  is  exercised,  but  not 
in  other  regions  ;  on  the  contrary  the 
more  attention  is  concentrated  on  one 
class  of  objects  the  less  (necessarily) 
will  it  be  given  to  other  classes.  One 
master  interest  has  often  dwarfed, 
if  not  killed,  every  other.  While, 
therefore,  I  readily  give  my  sympathy 
to  those  whose  tastes  take  them  afield 
and  lead  them  to  study  nature  in  any 
of  her  forms,  I  look  for  some  mani- 
festation of  intei'est  in  science  as  a 
whole,  some  sense  of  the  imity  of  all 
truth,  something  altogether  above  and 
beyond  the  fiddle-faddle  dilettanteism 
of  a  curiosity  hunter,  before  I  congra- 
tulate science  on  the  labours  bestowed 
in  her  service.  I  have  seen  a  boy 
turning  up  words  in  a  Latin  diction- 
ary, and  I  have  seen  a  man  turning 
up  plants  in  Gray's  Botany,  and  I 
cannot  say  which  of  the  two  processes 
seemed  to  me  the  more  scientific. 


The  true  man  of  science  ought,  above- 
all  things,  to  be  interesting.  Living  in 
a  world  whose  phenomena  he  is  study- 
ing, with  whose  laws  he  is  every  day 
gaining  a  wider  acquaintance,  and 
seeing  the  bearing  of  these  upon  hu- 
man life  and  history,  he  should  be  of 
all  men  the  most  companionable  and 
the  one  from  whose  intercourse  we 
should  derive  the  most  profit.  If  this 
be  so,  there  surely  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  science  that  simply  en- 
ables its  possessor  to  pound  general 
society  with  long  words,  and  which 
causes  all  his  interest  and  enthusiasm 
to  go  out  towards  the  infinitely  mi- 
nute and  the  infinitely  unimportant. 
The  entomologist  in  '  The  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast-Table,'  having  been 
invited  to  look  at  the  stars  through 
a  telescope,  declined  on  the  ground 
of  pressing  occupations.  '  May  I 
venture  to  ask,'  said  the  Poet,  '  on, 
what  particular  point  you  are  engaged 
just  at  present*?'  'Certainly,  Sir, 
you  may.  It  is,  I  suppose,  as  difiicult 
and  important  a  matter  as  often  comes 
before  a  student  of  natural  history.  I 
wish  to  settle  the  point  once  for  all 
whether  the  Pedicuhis  JiJelittcn  is,  or 
is  not,  the  larva  of  Meloe.'  The  Pe- 
diculus,  concluded  the  Poet,  occupied 
a  larger  space  in  that  man's  mental 
vision  than  '  the  midnight  march  of 
the  solar  system.'  When  Rousseau 
came  up  to  Paris  to  submit  certain 
new  mvisical  ideas  to  the  savans  of  the 
Academy,  he  found,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  'Confessions,'thatthesemen  enjoyed 
a  great  advantage  over  him,  inasmuch, 
as  their  scientific  attainments  enabled 
them  to  talk  continuously  without 
putting  any  meaning  into  what  they 
said,  and  to  repel  all  new  ideas  by  the 
simple  iteration  of  formulas.  Jean 
Jacques  is  not  an  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness in  his  own  cause  ;  but  some  of  us 
have  heard  enough  perhaps  of  what 
has  purported  to  be  scientific  talk  ta 
be  prepared  to  believe  that  his  descrip- 
tion may  not  have  been  altogether 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  fact  is  that 
men  of  science  are  often  dreaiy  in  ther 
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extreme  through  the  concentration  of 
their  interests  upon  some  narrow  field 
of  investigation,  and  tlie  complete  ab- 
sence from  their  minds  of  all  wider 
views  or  aims.  We  do  not  go  to  such 
men  for  counsel,  for  sympathy,  or  for 
anything  pertaining  to  good  fellow- 
ship or  social  enjoyment.  By  long 
gazing  at  specimens  they  are  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  specimens 
themselves ;  and  '  the  unstable  and 
the  unlearned,'  taking  them  as  types 
of  what  science  does  for  a  man,  think 
but  ill  of  its  power  to  round  human 
life  into  harmonious  completeness. 

Many,  no  doubt,  are  fitted  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  scientific  observation 
and  classification,  whose  power  of  ori- 
ginal thought  is  inconsiderable,  and 
whose  metaphysical  conceptions,  if 
they  indulge  in  any,  will  be  of  a  sim- 
plicity bordering  on  rudeness.  But 
the  spirit  in  which  these  will  pursue 
their  studies  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  example  set  by  greater  men,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  of  vast  importance  that 
the  leaders  in  scientific  investigation 
should  set  clearly  before  the  world 
where  the  chief  interest  and  the  high- 
est glory  of  science  lies,  that  they  should 
visibly  make  it  the  instriictor  of  hu- 
manity to  all  noble  ends,  that  they 
should  put  it  forward  as  the  great 
liberaliser  of  thought,  the  enemy  of 
superstition  and  confusion,  the  beauti- 
fier  of  life,  and  that  in  which  man's 
highest  faculties  can  find  unfailing  ex- 
ercise and  satisfaction.  If  science  were 


always  exhibited  in  this  light  by  its 
foremost  representatives,  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  catalogues  and  long  names  ;  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  scientific  workers 
would  be  more  conscious  of  an  object 
to  their  labours  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. The  opposition  so  often  imagined 
to  exist  between  science  and  poetry  is 
due  to  nothing  but  the  faulty  exemplifi- 
cations which  we  have  of  science.  Give 
to  it  the  depth  which  comes  of  union, 
with  philosophy,  and  inspire  it  with 
the  faith  which  true  philosophy  teaches, 
and  it  will  itself  catch  the  language  of 
poetry  to  express  its  glorious  revela- 
tions. 

We  have  in  Canada  many  organiza- 
tions which  are  helping  forward  the 
work  of  science  in  their  own  several 
ways.  We  must  all  desire  that  the 
labours  of  these  should  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  Canada  should 
contribute  its  share  to  the  scientific 
achievements  of  the  age.  The  makers 
of  catalogues  will  not  do  much  for  us 
if  left  to  themselves  ;  but  if  a  true 
scientific  spirit  can  be  diffused  among 
the  intelligent  youth  of  our  country^ 
if  a  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  can  be 
awakened,  if  the  work  of  science  can 
be  nobly  conceived  by  us,  then  we  shall 
be  sure  in  due  time  to  do  our  part 
faithfully  and  well  in  building  up  that 
structure  of  scientific  knowledge  which, 
in  the  years  to  come,  shall  be,  as  it 
were,  the  common  home  and  shelter  of 
humanity. 
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CARDINAL    NEWMAN. 

n^T'O  man  of  the  present  age  has 
-L  1  been  so  enthusiastically  landed 
hy  his  friends,  or  so  feebly  attacked 
by  his  enemies,  as  the  lately  created 
Cardinal  Newman.  A  great  deal  of 
this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  charm  of 
his  style  and  his  fine  mastery  of  the 
English  language.  Something  also  to 
Lis  earnestness  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  zeal 
which  he  has  infused  into  his  admirers 
seems  to  be  owing  to  similarity  of 
feeling,  to  predisposition  towards  mys- 
ticism and  ecclesiasticism.  To  those 
who  are  disposed  to  consider  the  re- 
ality of  things,  and  to  look  for  the 
strict  truth  of  matters,  there  are  many 
sentiments  and  statements  in  Dr. 
Newman's  works,  which  can  only  be 
described  as  '  glittering  generalities ' 
often  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Out  of 
many  instances  I  shall  only  quote  one 
where  he  says,  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  '  has  raised  the  position 
of  woman,  destroyed  slavery,  encour- 
aged literature  and  philosophy,'  and  so 
on.  Not  to  go  too  far  back  in  the 
history  of  slavery,  what  has  been  the 
action  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  regard 
to  that  form  of  it — Negro  Slavery — 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  ?  The 
Protestant  nations  of  England  and 
America  have  spent  lavishly  their 
blood  and  their  treasure  to  put  an  end 
to  this  system.  England  has  for  many 
years,  at  great  expense  and  loss  of  life, 
maintained  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica expressly  to  cut  ofl:'  the  source  of 
it — the  Slave  trade.  At  the  present 
time  the  Catholic  nations  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  amongst  Christian  na- 
tions the  sole  owners  of  negro 
slaves.  The  former  power  especially 
Jias  been  the  persistent  enemy  of  all 


attempts  to  abolish  it.  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  or  read  of  the  influence  of 
the  Pope  being  brought  to  bear  on  the* 
Spanish  Government  in  this  matter  ? 
"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  success- 
ful eflforts  made  by  Rome  to  prevent 
the  burial  of  heretics,  the  erection  of 
Protestant  Churches,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  Spain.  It  has  also 
been  specially  diligent  in  prohibiting 
secular  education  in  that  country;  but 
who  ever  heard  of  a  Bull  or  Encyclical 
or  other  document  issuing  from  Rome 
against  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
Cuba,  or  against  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  that  island  1 

The  latest  fuLsome  eulogy  of  Dr. 
Newman  and  his  works  appears,  with 
singular  inappropriateness,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Fortnightly.  The 
writer  makes  a  great  display  of  learn- 
ing and  literary  smartness,  and  offers 
many  would-be  profound  explanations 
of  things,  the  true  meaning  of  which 
lies  on  the  surface.  An  almost  ludic- 
rous instance  of  this  occurs  where  the 
writer  and  Dr.  Newman  explain  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  popularity  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Much  learned  dis- 
quisition is  expended  in  explaining  the 
conditions^and  influences  which  mould- 
ed the  mind  of  Dr.  Newman.  A  dili- 
gent examination  of  his  writings,  es- 
pecially of  the  '  Apologia,'  places  the 
matter  in  a  much  simpler  and  clearer 
light.  We  learn  that,  at  a  very  early 
and  tender  age,  he  was  sent  from  home 
to  the  school  of  Dr.  Nicolas  at  Ealing. 
That  it  was  there  his  mind  got  its 
first  religious  bent  appears  very  clearly 
when  we  afterwards  read  his  own 
statement  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  al- 
ways crossed  himself  when  in  the  dark, 
and  that  at  fifteen  when  he  wrote  his 
first  verses  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  the  top  of  them.     At  sixteen. 
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Tie  drew  up  a  series  of  texts  in  defence 
and  illustration  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  a  creed  which  shocks  the  minds 
■of  many  who  lirmly  believe  in  it. 
.Such  incidents  at  such  periods  of  a 
life  would  go  a  long  way  to  enable  one 
to  infer  its  future  career.  He  was 
sent  afterwards  to  Oxford  at  a  time 
when  there  was  little  else  taught  there 
besides  classical  literature  and  dogma- 
tic theology,  and  when  the  air  was  full 
of  ecclesiasticism.  The  principal  aim 
of  his  early  writings  seems  to  have 
been  to  gain,  for  the  English  Church, 
the  power  and  influence  in  England 
possessed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Catholic  Countries,  and  failing  in  that 
he  naturally  lapsed  into  the  latter 
communion.  We  can  only  lament 
that  his  splendid  talents  should  have 
been  devoted  to  such  a  futile  purpose. 
J.  G.  W. 


ENGLISH     SYMPATHY     WITH     THE 
FRENCH    EMPIRE. 

— That  a  large  section  of  English 
society  gives  all  its  sympathies  to 
the  cause  of  the  French  Empire  as 
against  the  existing  Republic  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt.  The  al- 
together extraordinary  and,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  incomprehensible 
demonstrations  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  meant 
this  and  nothing  else.  Then  to  what 
are  we  to  attribute  this  state  of  feel- 
ing ?  It  may  have  many  sources,  but 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  principal  is 
the  sense  of  disquiet  that  the  British 
tradesman  and  the  British  aristocrat 
alike  feel  at  the  sight  of  a  government 
like  the  French  which  is  really  trijhig 
to  live  iqxni  'principles.  The  average 
British  mind  has  no  faith  in  principles, 
and  it  has  a  blind  instinct  that  people 
who  have  much  to  do  with  them  will 
come  to  harm,  and,  by  their  disasters, 
keep  other  people  more  or  leas  in  tur- 
moil. The  '  rest  and  be  thankful ' 
spirit  is  still  strong  in  the  jiresent 
generation  of  Englishmen,  at  least  of 


the  middle  and  upper  classes ;  and 
the  French  Empire  was  a  form  of 
government  that  suited  them  exactly, 
— that  is  to  say,  as  applied  to  their 
neighbours  across  the  Channel.  It 
did  not  deal  in  principles  except  in 
the  same  insincere,  hand-to-mouth 
kind  of  way  in  which  the  Britisher 
delights.  It  seemed  to  favour  trade, 
and  it  promised  finality  in  regard  to 
political  aspirations.  It  acted  as  a 
very  imposing  kind  of  police  upon  a 
nation  known  to  contain  excital)le  and 
insurrectionary  materials.  All  this 
soothed  the  spirit  of  John  Bull,  and 
in  his  heart  no  doubt  he  thought  the 
French  happy  to  be  in  such  excellent 
hands.  The  French  people — at  least 
the  intelligence  of  the  nation — did  not 
see  the  thing  in  the  same  light,  but 
what  did  that  matter?  John  Bull 
experiences  a  distinct  pleasui'e  in  the 
thought  that  the  intelligence  of  a  na- 
tion should  not  have  its  own  way  ;  for 
intelligence  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  far 
better,  he  thinks,  come  down,  as  in 
England,  to  a  balancing  of  interest 
against  interest  and  a  system  of  uni- 
versal compromise. 

To  people  of  this  disposition  the 
French  Republic  with  its  eager  dis- 
cussions, springing  from  strong  con- 
victions, and  its  evident  desire  to  carry 
out  principles  consistently,  must  be  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  and  un- 
easiness. Thought  and  expectation 
are  ke])t  upon  the  stretch,  and  then 
the  example  may  be  bad  for  other  na- 
tions. Only  think  what  might  hap- 
pen if  any  respect  for  principles,  or 
regard  for  consistency,  should  extend 
to  the  political  system  of  Great  Bri- 
tain !  Why  there  is  no  knowing 
what  institutions  might  be  overturned 
in  a  year.  The  Church  might  be  dis- 
established, justice  might  be  made 
cheap  and  trade  honest  or  compara- 
tively so — and  then  the  deluge  !  Let 
us  have  the  Empire  back  and  we  shall 
know  where  we  are,  we  shall  again 
'  rest  and  be  thankful.'  L. 
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'  OF    SUCH      IS     THE    KINGDOM    OF 
IIEAVEX.' 

— One  of  the  points  upon  which 
science  has  disturbed  traditional  modes 
of  thinking  is  in  regard  to  our  esti- 
mate of  child-nature.  The  Christian 
world,  in  spite  of  much  in  actual  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary,  has  remained 
tinder  the  influence  of  the  words  '  Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; '  and 
many  beautiful  things  are  said  about 
the  purity,  innocence,  faith  and  affec- 
tion of  children.  It  is  not  maintained, 
however,  that  all  children  show  these 
engaging  qualities  ;  and  yet  unless  all 
children— in  so  far  as  they  are  chil- 
dren, and  are  not  directly  influenced 
by  the  evil  example  of  those  around — 
exhibit  this  fitness  for  a  higher  stage 
of  being,  the  dictum  cannot  be  accept- 
ed as  the  general  truth  which  it  has 
always  been  assumed  to  be.  It  would 
take  much  from  the  natural  force  of 
the  words  if  we  were  to  understand 
that  the  speaker,  being,  as  it  happened, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  particularly 
good  children — the  kind  for  example 
who  take  prizes  for  good  conduct  at 
school — had  exclaimed,  '  Of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  We  should 
then  have  to  know  what  those  chil- 
dren were  like  before  we  could  profit 
by  the  statement.  Christian  theology, 
however,  is  not  very  consistent  upon 
the  point ;  for  over  against  this  decla- 
ration we  must  set  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  according  to  which  none  of 
the  works  of  grace  can  proceed  from 
any  human  being  until  supernaturally 
regenerated.  On  doctrinal  grounds, 
therefore,  it  is  very  hard  to  know  what 
to  think.  Are  children  angels  in  dis- 
guise, or  are  they,  like  David  of  old, 
*  conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  ini- 
quity ? '  There  are  many  facts  against 


the  angel  theor}',  and  there  are  quite 
as  many  against  that  of  total  depravity. 
A  kind  of  equilibrium  is,  therefore, 
established  :  the  former  view  serves 
well  for  sentimental  purposes,  while 
the  latter  is  an  important  element  in. 
'systematic  theology.' 

Fortunately  science  steps  in  to  show 
us  'a  more  excellent  way.'  "What  we 
see  now  is  that  children  inherit  the 
qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  ancestral  influence  is  in 
proportion  to  its  nearness.  A  child 
will  be  more  like  its  father  than  its 
grandfather.  The  children  of  the  radi- 
cally depraved  will  be  depraved  ;  the 
children  of  virtuous  and  high-minded 
people  will  be  easily  drawn  towards 
virtue  and  high-mindedness.  Science, 
however,  further  shows  that  just  as 
embryonic  life  repeats  the  stages  of 
our  physical  ancestry,  so  child-life  re- 
peats, more  or  less  fully,  the  stages  of 
our  historical  or  social  ancestry.  In 
other  words,  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  savage  or  bai'barous  races  are 
ilkistrated  in  the  thoughts  and  acts  of 
our  children.  If  this  be  so,  we  see  at 
once  how  vain  it  is  to  look  to  children 
for  the  fruits  of  a  high  moral  develop- 
ment. In  the  first  place  we  do  the 
children  themselves  injustice,  and 
possibly  injury,  in  calling  for  what 
they  cannot  give ;  in  the  second,  we 
subject  ourselves  to  disappointment, 
and  perhaps  fall  into  fretfulness  of 
temper  consequent  on  the  disappoint- 
ment. What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
train  our  children  just  as  their  de- 
veloping natures  will  allow,  to  right 
courses  of  action,  not  looking  for  fruit 
before  it  is  time  for  fruit,  or  losing 
patience  with  the  tree  (and  perhaps 
blasting  it),  because,  as  yet,  it  shows 
only  leaves.  In  due  time  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not.  S. 
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Bismarck  in  fhe  Franco-German  War, 
1870-71.  Aiithorized  translation  from 
the  German  of  Dk.  Moritz  Busch, 
Abridged.  Toronto  and  Chicago  : 
Belfords,  Clarke  &  Co.,  1879. 

Among  the  many  wondrous  changes  of 
this  age,  few  have  approached  in  start- 
ling and  vmexpected  completeness  the 
reunicn  of  the  German  fatherland.  The 
central  figure  of  the  Prussian  court,  the 
•controlling  mind  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, was  undoubtedly  Bismarck, 
and  any  work  which  undertook  to  give 
his  views,  opinions  and  utterances,  at 
this  eventful  time,  more  especially  on 
political  matters,  was  sure  to  succeed. 
Readers  who  hope  to  find  a  detailed 
statement  of  Bismarck's  policy  will  be 
disappointed;  nor  does  this  work  pretend 
to  be  a  history  of  the  stirring  times  of 
1870.  No  one,  from  its  pages  alone, 
could  gather  any  idea  of  them.  The 
author  was  attached  to  the  statf  of  the 
Prussian  Chancellor  shortly  before  the 
tattle  of  Sedan  and  remained  with  it  un- 
til the  return  to  Berlin  after  the  surren- 
der of  Paris.  His  bureau  was  eminently 
peaceful  :  we  read  of  despatches  received 
and  sent  away,  of  telegrams  correcting 
mistakes,  of  leading  articles  and  com- 
munications to  various  newspapers,  as 
forming  the  author's  daily  work.  During 
the  progress  to  Versailles,  and  occasion- 
ally during  his  walks  there,  we  get 
glimpses  of  the  war,  but  these  are  inci- 
dents which  hardly  ruffle  the  current  of 
daily  life.  As  the  siege  of  Paris  drags  on 
and  the  long  nights  of  winter  close  in, 
the  central  bureau  at  the  cosy  house 
at  Versailles  becomes  most  enjoyable, 
and  the  dinners  are  aided  by  presents, 
love-gifts,  cheese,  wine,  spirits,  cigars, 
and  luxuries  irom  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many which  the  railways  bring  to  the 
great  and  popular  chief.  We  see  the 
chief  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  dinner, 
the  genial  master  of  the  house,  encour- 
aging every  one  to  talk  and  talking  him- 
self, on  almost  every  subject,  but  as 
much  as  possible  avoiding  'shop.'  And  his 
stories  are  very  amusing.  Of  his  parents, 
how  they  went  to  assemblies  and  what 


dresses  were  worn,  'how  some  time  after, 
'  there  was  an  ambassador  at  Berlin,  who 
'  also  gave  similar  balls,  where  we  danced 
'  till  three  o'clock,  and  there  was  nothing 
'  to  eat.  At  last  we  rebelled.  When  it 
'  grew  late  we  produced  bread  and  butter 
'  from  our  pockets  and  devoured  it. 
'  Food  was  provided  the  very  next  time, 
'  but  we  were  never  invited  again.'  Of  his 
childhood,  boyhood,  youth  and  man- 
hood, his  hunting,  fishing,  farming  and 
diplomacy  ;  of  the  people  he  had  met  ; 
of  those  he  had  only  heard  of — in  fact, 
the  book  is  replete  with  the  sayings  and 
opinions  of  Bismarck. 

The  hackneyed  reference  to  Boswell  is 
sure  to  suggest  itself  and  correctly  in  this 
respect.  Boswell's  book  gave  a  vivid 
idea  of  Johnson's  appeai'ance,  habits, 
companions  and  conversation,  and  Dr. 
Busch  is  singularly  successful  in  doing 
so  too.  His  descriptions  are  eminently 
happy.  We  see  the  visitors  come  and  go 
and  hear  their  remarks,  and  the  interest 
in  the  drama,  the  stage  and  accessories, is 
engrossing.  These  qualities  render  the 
work  of  great  value,  and  the  extracts 
which  have  gone  the  round  of  the  news- 
jjaper  press  shew  the  ability  of  the 
author  in  descriptive  writing. 


The  Falhni  Leaves.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Toronto  :  Rose-Belford  Publishing 
Company,  1879. 

There  is  slight  blame  attachable  to  so 
IJrolific  a  novel  writer  as  Wilkie  Colliiis,if 
all  his  works  do  not  come  up  to  his  usual 
standard.  But  the  blame  which  mxist 
be  dealt  (JUt  on  this  occasion  is  the  more 
severe  when  we  find  that  the  faults  to  be 
complained  of  are  largely  the  result  of 
carelessness.  To  the  highest  (pialitiesof 
the  novelist,  those  qualities  which  I'aise 
an  author  to  the  top  of  his  profession, 
Wilkie  Collins  has  never  attained  ;  his 
great  success  has  been  largely  due  to  a 
marvellous  facility  in  the  constructing 
of  plots,  and  a  wonderful  elaboration  of 
detail  which,  though  it  sometimes  results 
in  the  evolution  of  an  impossible  char- 
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acter,  yet  always  makes  such  a  character 
appear  credible  and  realistic.  Any  re- 
laxation in  the  care  besttnved  upon  such 
work  must  niicessarily  result  in  a  great 
falling-otf  id  the  (quality  of  the  tale. 

Fallen  LeKi'vs  has  been  too  evidently 
•written  in  haste.  The  opening  episode 
with  Millicent  at  the  Christian  .Socialistic 
Connnunitj'  at  Tadnior  is  (luite  discon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  book.  Itserves 
the  purpose  of  explaining  young  Golden- 
heart's  journey  toEngland,  and  it  justifies 
the  fanciful  name  given  to  the  story — for, 
•without  Mellicent,  there  would  be  but 
one  fallen  leaf — but  beyond  this  it  is  no- 
thing but  an  excrescence.  Goldenheart's 
character  could  have  been  brought  out 
in  more  simple  ways  than  by  the  mach- 
inery of  this  peculiar  Community,  which 
really  exercises  very  slight  influence 
over  his  life,  beyond  inducing  him  to 
utter  a  very  prosy  lecture  on  Christian 
Socialism,  which  we  are  led  to  expect 
•will  exercise  a  great  influence  on  his 
prospects  in  life,  matrimonial  or  other- 
wise, and  which  after  all  has  no  eflect  on 
matters  at  all.  It  is  apparently  intro- 
duced merely  in  order  that  three  or  four 
characters  should  meet  at  its  delivery, 
who  might  just  as  well  have  met  on  the 
street,  or  at  any  jjlace  of  public  enter- 
tainment. 

These  smaller  blots,  however,  might 
be  pardoned,  but  for  the  grotesque  mean- 
ness of  the  incident  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  chief  nexus  of  the  plot. 
Mrs.  Farnaby  has  had  her  first  child  born 
out  of  wedlock,  stolen  from  her  when  a 
few  days  old,  and  though  she  afterwards 
marries  the  man  who  has  done  this  cruel 
action,  her  only  object  in  life  is  to  dis- 
cover her  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farnaby  are  life-like  characters,  and, 
though  some  of  their  actions  border  on 
the  iuiprobable,  that  jiart  of  the  tale  re- 
lating to  the  search  for  the  lost  child  is 
the  most  interesting.  But  in  Mr.  Collins' 
over  desire  for  realistic  eftects,  and  ow- 
ing, probably,  to  his  feeling  that '  straw- 
berry-marks,' as  a  mode  of  recognition, 
are  '  played-out,'  he  has  been  driven  to 
make  Mx's.  Farnaby  and  her  child  slightly 
web-footed  (as  to  a  particular  toe  on  the 
left  foot) !  The  result  of  this  in  the 
scene  where  the  poor  mother  just  recog- 
nises her  child  and  dies  with  her  face  on 
the  deformed  member,  is  of  course  an 
utter  piece  of  bathos. 

The  old  French  servant  '  Toft' 'is,  per- 
haps,  the  plea;santest  character  in  the 
book,  with  his  handy  ways  and  his  cheer- 


ful disregard  for  all  ordinary  moralities^ 
and  proprieties  in  the  cause  of  his  master. 
Our  interest  in  Goldenheart  is  not  so 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  it  is  at 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  a  little  doubtful 
whether  it  will  suthce  to  carry  us  through 
the  second  series  promised  by  Mr. 
Collins. 


Essays  from  the  North  American  Review. 
New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  To- 
ronto :  Hart  &  Rawlinson. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  a  se- 
lection of  representative  essays  by  the 
writers  in  the  North  Americcm  Review, 
on  literarj',  social,  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects. The  list  of  authors  comprises  the 
most  eminent  in  American  literature, and 
ranges  from  Longfellow's  Defence  of 
Poetry,  in  1832,  to  Oliver  VVendall 
Holmes,  on  Mechanism  of  Vital  Action, 
in  1857,  and  J.  R.  Lowell  on  iS/i.aA;espeare 
in  1868.  It  thus  covers  an  era  in  liter- 
ary activity,  the  advance  in  breadth  of 
tone  and  power  of  treatment  being  mark- 
ed in  the  later  articles.  A  review  of 
Lockhart's  Life  of  tSir  Walter  Scott,  is  a 
readable,pleasantly  written  resume  of  the 
outer  i>hases  of  that  remarkable  career. 
It  does  not  give  an  adequate  estimate  of 
Scott's  position  as  the  originator  of  the 
romantic  and  mediieval  reaction  of  the 
first  half  of  our  century,  nor  does  it  at- 
tempt anj'^  analysis  of  Scott's  peculiar 
power  in  depicting  scenery,  his  sense  of 
colour  and  form,  so  well  estimated  by 
Ruskin,  in  the  Modern,  Painters. 

The  Social  Condition  of  Woman,  by 
Caleb  dishing,  1830,  is  an  agreeably 
written  disquisition  on  the  causes  which 
have  raised  the  position  of  women  since 
the  daj's  when  the  fancy  of  the  prehis- 
toric young  man  '  lightly  turned  to 
thoughts  of  love,'  as  invading  a  hostile 
tribal  camji,  he  knocked  the  object  of  , 
his  aftections  senseless  with  his  stone  axe^ 
j)revious  to  carrying  her  oft"  on  that 
journey  of  which  the  modern  bridal  tour 
is  a  '  survival,'  to  his  own  cave  or  wig- 
wam. There  is  not  anything  novel  in 
what  Mr.  Gushing  writes  about  the  posi- 
tiim  of  women  under  the  ancient  civili- 
zation, and  the  defect  of  the  usual  ex- 
aggeration in  the  influence  attributed  to 
Christianity  in  beginning  (jr  forwarding 
the  movement  of  progress  as  relating  to 
woman.  The  influence  of  the  Virgin  as 
a  Mediaival  Goddess  is  not  derived  from 
the  position  of    Mary  in  the  Gospels. 
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There  she  is  studiously  put  in  tlie  back- 
ground ;  and  St.  Paul's  opinions  were 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman.  Roman  and  Bj'zantine  Chris- 
tianity left  Woman  where  it  found  her, 
in  the  gyuiieciuni.  Teut(mic  Christianity 
gave  tliu  sex  the  same  honour  as  had 
been  given  by  Teutonic  Paganism  in  the 
Germany  of  Tacitus.  All  thro\igh  the 
ages  when  Christian  ideals  dominated  in 
European  Society,  women  were  either 
imnnired  million-fold  in  convents,  or  in 
married  life  were  degratled  to  a  lower 
plane.  The  modern  position  of  Woman 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  modern  ideas. 

Peter  the  Great  is  a  historical  mono- 
graph worthy  of  its  writer,  John  Lo- 
throp  Motley  (1845).  A  somewhat  feeble 
Defence  of  Foetry  written  on  the  text — 
how  much  more  vigorous  than  the  com- 
ment ? — of  Sidney,  by  Longfellow  ;  an 
omnium  gatherum  of  anecdotes  on  the 
Last  Mome^its  of  Eminent  Men,  by  Ban- 
croft ;  a  sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Ciiester- 
field,  by  Adams  ;  are  relieved  by  two  ex- 
cellent essays  written  at  the  same  era  of 
the  Review,  that  on  The  Northmen,  by 
Washington  Irving,  and  the  Joh)i  Milton, 
by  Emerson.  The  latter  is  a  noble  por- 
traiture of  the  great  statesman  and  poet 
of  the  Cause,  betrayed  by  Monk  to  the 
Monarchy  of  the  Restoration.  The 
purity  and  lofty  spiritual  grandeur  of 
Milton  are  well  set  before  us,  but  the 
writer  does  not  estimate  the  absence  of 
the  sense  of  humour  which  marks  the 
poet  and  his  party — which  M.  Taine  finds 
so  conspicuous  in  the  stitlness  of  the  hu- 
man and  divine  actors  in  Paradise  Lost 
— Adam  and  his  wife  conversing  after  the 


manner  of  Colonel  and  IMrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  Eve  displaying  a  meek  and  humble 
deference  to  the  marital  wisdom  which 
the  poet  could  scarcely  have  drawn  from 
experience.  The  articles  on  Hawthorne 
and  on  Cooper  have,  of  course,  an  in- 
terest belonging  to  the  national  literature- 
— that  on  Shakespeare  is  able  but  doctri- 
lutire,  and  surely  the  comparison  of  the 
greatest  English  writer  to  one  of  God's 
Spies,  is  a  most  unsavoury  simile. 

More  than  any  other  of  these  essays, 
we  have  been  charmed  with  the  last,  that 
on  MerJtanism  of  Vital  Action,,  written 
in  his  usual  charming  manner  by  Oliver 
Wendall  Holmes — an  essay  where  epi- 
grammatic sjiarkle  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment carries  the  reader  over  some  diffi- 
cult scientific  ground.  Mr.  Holmes  shews- 
hovv  the  ordinary  forces  of  natiu'e  may 
be  conceived  adequate  to  the  first  pro- 
duction and  to  the  maintenance  of  vital 
action  on  the  earth.  Mr.  Holmes  wrote 
at  the  precise  turning-iioint  in  the  his- 
tory of  Evolution  as  a  Theory,  when  the 
Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  enunciated.  A  sequel 
to  this  delightful  essay,  taking  in  the 
ground  so  abundantly  gained  since  then, 
would  be  a  useful  popularization  of  the 
Theory  of  Existence  now  held  by  all 
educated  men,  who  accept  the  guidance 
of  science.  As  a  whole,  this  volume  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  American  litera- 
ture ;  in  all  details  it  is  an  edition  de  luxe. 
The  paper,  type,  and  binding  in  dark 
green  cloth,  are  alike  excellent.  We 
might  well  ask  for  a  similar  collection 
of  essays  by  representative  Canadian 
writers. 


LITERARY    ISIOTES. 


*  npHUS,'  says  an  American   contem- 

JL  poraiy,  '  does  the  popular  demand 
for  low-priced  literature  seize  hold  of  the 
costliest  of  England's  thought.'  The  re- 
mark  refers  to  a  notice  of  the  enterprise 
of  a  New  York  publisher,  in  reproducing 
at  20  cents  each,  the  monthly  issues  of 
the  English  magazines,  '  The  Nineteenth 
Century,'   and    the   '  Fortnightly,'    and 

*  Contemporary '  Reviews.  Certainly,  the 
force  of  cheapness  cannot  well  go  further, 


whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mora- 
lity of  such  jjiratical  seizures  upon  the 
cream  of  contemporary  English  thought. 
To  those  who  hold  that  literature  has  no 
claim  for  protection  beyond  what  local 
statutory  enactments  may  concede  to  it, 
it  may  excite  no  remorse  that  they  are 
thus  permitted  to  revel  in  the  spoil  of 
other  lands.  The  curious  thought  about 
the  matter,  however,  is  that  while  these 
gigantic  seizures  of  the  American  print- 
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ing  and  publishing  trade  are  calling  forth 
the  indignant  cuiunients  of  the  author 
and  book-craft  of  England,  an  English 
Cabinet  Minister  is  the  wliile  shaping 
Imperial  legislation  to  give  absolute  and 
almost  nncunditional  copyright  in  the 
whole  British  dominions,  to  every  would- 
be  author  of  the  American  republic — an 
act  of  grace,  not  only  far  in  advance  of 
the  privileges  American  authors  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  but  one  that  throws 
out  of  hand  every  card  that  England  held 
by  which  to  win  reciprocity  of  copyright 
with  the  United  States.  Of  course  it 
may  be  said  that  this  excess  of  virtue,  on 
the  part  of  the  Mother  Country,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Imperial  legis- 
lation in  international  matters.  With- 
out, being  careful  to  reply  to  this,  we 
would  but  urge  that  England  in  this 
matter  should  not  imiiose  upon  Canada 
the  obligation  to  give  eflect  to  the  pro- 
posed Imperial  enactment,  so  long,  at 
least  as  she  fails  to  secure  a  reciprocal 
international  treaty  with  our  cousins 
.across  the-  line,  and  so  long,  particularly, 
as  American  publishers  have  the  mono- 
poly of  the  book  markets  of  Canada  for 
the  sale  of  their  unauthorized  reprints  of 
English  books.  The  injustice  of  any 
other  course,  under  the  circumstances, 
need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon.  To  restrain 
Canadian  publishers  from  supplying 
their  own  market  with  reprints  of  English 
cojiyrights,  under  government  license 
in  the  authors'  interest,  is  absurd  and 
impolitic  enough,  w'hile  the  American 
reprinter  alone  is  free  to  do  so  and  wath- 
out  any  tax.  But  to  place  this  premium 
upon  foreign  enterprise,  and,  in  addition, 
to  give  the  American  author  cojiyright 
in  Canada,  without  a  substantial  qiiid  pro 
quo,  is  simple  lunacy.  If  England  is 
thus  heedlessly  bent  upon  sacriticing  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion,  Canadian  nati- 
onality is  then  tlie  veriest  dream,  and 
the  mother-land  will  have  another  folly 
akin  to  that  of  the  Ashbnrton  and  Wash- 
ington Treaties  upon  which  to  plume 
itself. 

A  volume  containing  a  trio  of  literary 
judgments — on  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and 
Kuskin — has  just  been  issued  with  the 
rather  fanciful  title  of  '  Lessons  from 
my  jNIasters.'  Its  author  is  Mr.  Peter 
Bayne,  the  biographer  of  '  Hugh  Miller,' 
and  the  critical  estimates  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  London  JAtvrary  World, 
from  which  they  are  now  republished. 

A  two  volume  selection  of  the  lectures 


and  essays  of  the  late  Professor  Clifford 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  The  volumes 
are  edited  by  Messrs.  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Frederick  Pollock,  with  an  introduction 
by  the  latter. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  it  Sons  issue  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  book,  entitled 
'  The  Modern  World,'  by  Mr.  J.  A.  S. 
Barton,  containing  brief  descriptions  of 
the  principal  countries  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  sketches  exclude  reference 
to  the  antecedents  of  the  countries  de- 
scribed, the  author's  object  being  '  to 
note  the  most  important  turning  ^Joints 
of  modern  history,  and  to  indicate,  gen- 
erally, the  resemblances  and  diversities 
of  the  several  races  from  which  the  na- 
tions have  sprung.' 

Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  the  Historian, 
has  re-cast  his  work  on  '  The  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West,'  and  issues  it  \inder 
the  new  title  of  '  La  Salle,  or  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West,'  the  author 
announcing  that  he  has  recently  procur- 
ed access  to  a  rich  store  of  material 
which  throws  new  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  La  Salle,  and  on  his  adven- 
turous career.  It  would  be  an  import- 
arit  service  to  literature  if  the  author's 
publishers  would  now  bring  out  a  cheap 
popular  edition  of  his  charming  histor- 
ies. They  would  doubtless  meet  with 
large  sale  in  Canada. 

Messrs.  Scribner  have  now  completed 
their  re-issue  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  '  Glean- 
ings of  Past  Years,  1843-79,'  a  comiiila- 
tion  of  the  bulk  of  the  great  stateman's 
writings.  The  volumes  are  grouped  as 
follows  :  Vol.  1,  The  Throne  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  The  Cabinet  and  the 
Constitution  ;  Vol.  2,  Personal  and  Lit- 
erary ;  Vol.  3,  Historical  and  Specula- 
tive ;  Vol.  4,  Foreign  ;  Vols.  5  and  C, 
Ecclesiastical  ;  and  Vol.  7,  Miscellan- 
eous. 

Canon  Farrar's  new  book,  '  The  Life 
and  Work  of  St.  Paul,'  is  now  ready. 
The  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell  ainiounce 
that  Mudie's  Library  subscribed  for  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  work  before  pub- 
lication. Fiction  will  have  to  look  to 
its  laurels  !  The  same  publishers  an- 
nounce in  cheap  serial  form  a  reissue  of 
Robert's  Holy  Land,  with  accurate  re- 
productions of  the  artist's  famous  draw- 
ings. The  original  edition  oi  the  work 
has  for  some  years  been  unattainable 
except  at  a  fancy  price. 
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AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN   SONNETS. 


BY    JOHN    LESPERANCE,    MOXTKEAL. 


rrillE  sonnet  is  the  cameo  of  litera- 
-L  tare.  It  is  small  in  compass, 
but  complete  in  itself,  and  the  slight- 
ness  of  its  shape  is  compensated  by 
the  perfection  of  its  art.  It  is  diffi- 
cult of  construction,  being  matle  u|)  of 
numerous  prosodiacal  intricacies,  but 
the  result  is  a  comljinatioii  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme,  both  satisfactory  to  the 
mind  and  soothing  to  the  ear.  Of  all 
the  forms  of  composition  it  is  that 
whose  peculiar  and  perhai)s  arbitrary 
requirements  have  been  most  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  poets,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  failure  of  a  sonnet  is 
often  in  proportion  to  its  deviation 
from  those  prescribed  external  rules. 
What  these  rules  are  it  is  imnecessary 
to  repeat  here,  as  they  belong  to  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  bcUes  lettres, 
but  it  may  be  stated  genei-ally  that 
the  Italian  method  has  always  en- 
joyed a  canonical  force,  both  because 
it  is  the  original  one,  and  the  one 
most  beset  with  the  temptation  of 
ingenious  difficulty.  This  consists,  of 
course,  of  the  fourteen  lines,  divided 


into  two  quatrains  and  two  tercets, 
the  three  uneven  and  the  three  even 
lines  rhyming  together.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  the  two  last  lines  are 
so  constructed  as  to  contain  the  epi- 
gram or  concetto,  which  the  Italians 
regard  as  the  essence  of  the  sonnet, 
but  tliis  rule  is  less  observed  in  the 
other  modern  languages.  In  place  of 
further  explanation,  we  may  as  well 
cite  Petrai'ch,  the  king  of  sonneteers, 
taking  as  an  example  his  beautiful 
apostrophe  to  Love  and  other  objects 
which  adorn  Vaucluse. 

Amor  die  meco  al  buon  tempo  ti  stavi 
Fra  que.ste  rive  a'  peiisier  no.stri  amiche, 
E  per  saldar  le  ragioii  nostre  anticlie 
Aleco  e  col  fiume  ragionaiido  aiulavi  : 

Fior,  froudi,  erbe,  ombre,  autri,  onde,  aiu'e 
soavi, 
Valli  chixise,  alti  colli,  e  piagge  apriche, 
Porto  deir  amorose  mie  fatiche, 
Delle  fortune  mie  taiite  e  si  gravi  : 

0  vaghi  abitator  de'  verdi  Ijcschi ; 

0  niiife  ;  e  voi  che'l  fresco  erboso  fondo 
Del  lifjuido  cristallo  alberga  e  pasce  : 

1  iiiiei  (li  fur  si  cliiari  ;  or  son  si  foschi, 
C!omo  Jlorte  che'l  fa.     Cosi  nel  niondo 
Sua  Ventura  ha  ciasun  dal  di  che  nasce. 

As  showing  how  early  the  frame  of 
the  sonnet  was  fixed,  and  with  what 
perfection  it  was  cultivated,  I  am  in- 
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clined  to  add  a  quotation  from  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  soldier-poet  of 
Castille,  who  flourished  from  1503  to 
1536.  His  works  are  very  rare  on  this 
continent,  and  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  I  have  j^rocured  a  co])y. 

Senora  mia,  si  de  vos  yo  axisente 
En  esta  vida  duro,  y  no  me  muero, 
Part^ceme  qne  ofendo  a  lo  que  os  qniero, 

Y  al  bien  de  que  gozaba  en  ser  presente. 
Tras  erite  lueifo  siento  otro  accidents, 

Y  es  ver  que  si  de  vida  de-sespero, 

Yo  pierdo  cuanto  bien  viendoos  espero; 

Y  asi  estoy  en  mis  males  diferente. 
En  esta  diferencia  mis  sentidos 

Combaten  con  tan  aspera  ]K)rfia, 
Que  no  s6  que  hacerme  en  mal  tamano. 
Nunca  entre  si  los  veo  sino  renidos  : 
De  tal  arte  pelean  noche  y  dia, 
Que  solo  se  conciertan  en  mi  dano. 

The  use  or  the  neglect  of  the  Son- 
net among  British  poets  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  Some  of  our 
greatest  names  have  overlooked  it  en- 
tirely, while  some  have  employed  it 
very  sparingly,  and  a  few  have  made 
it  one  of  their  chief  claims  to  immor- 
tality. Among  the  former  I  may 
instance,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mar- 
low,  Ford,  Massinger,  Cowley,  Dry- 
den,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Wycherly, 
Congreve,  Farquhar,  Pope,  Savage, 
Thomson,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Scott, 
and  Campbell.  In  the  case  of  Addi- 
son, Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift,  this 
silence  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
the  Sonnet  would  appear  to  have  been 
precisely  the  vehicle  for  that  conden- 
sation of  thought  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression which  were  among  the  chief 
traits  of  these  men  of  genius.  Among 
the  second  may  be  mentioned  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Milton,  Young,  Cowper,  Gray, 
Coleridge,  Burns,  Byron.  Among  the 
latter  are  Sidney, Spenser,Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Barry  Cornwall,  Kirke 
White,  Lamb,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Tenny- 
son, and  Longfellow.  It  is  a  further 
literary  curiosity  that  the  very  best 
sonnets  in  the  language  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  of  our  minor  poets. 
Chief  among  these  is  Bowles,  whose 
sonnets  are  all  gems.  Next  to  him 
lanks  Aubrey  de   Vere,  a  poet  alto- 


gether too  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try. Other  names  are  Drayton,  Sir 
John  Davies,  Donne,  Kaleigh,  Wither, 
George  Herbert,  Walker,  Eossetti, 
and  contemporaries  too  iiumerous  to 
mention. 

However  limited  the  form  of  the 
sonnet,  its  capabilities,  as  a  medium  of 
expression,  are  infinite.  Delightful 
old  Herrick,  one  of  its  masters,  thus 
speaks  of  its  varied  range  : 

I  sing  of  books,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers. 
Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  July  flowers  ; 
I   sing    of   May-poles,    hock-carts,   wassails, 

wakes, 
Of  bridegrooms,  brides,    and  of  their  bridal 

cakes. 
I  write  of  youth,  of  love,  and  have  access 
By  these,  to  sing  of  rlcanhi  wantonnens ; 
I  sing  of  dews,  of  rains,  and,  piece  by  piece,. 
Of  balm,  of  oil,  of  spice,  and  ambergris. 
I  sing  of  times  trans-shifting  ;  and  I  write 
How  roses  first  came  red,  and  lilies  white  ; 
1  write  of  groves,  of  twilight,  and  I  sing 
The  covirt  of  Mab,  and  of  the  fairy  King. 

I  write  of  Hell ;  I  sing,  and  ever  shall, 

Of  Heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all. 

The  words  dcanhj  icantonness  I  have 
italicized,  because  they  appear  to 
me  to  express  a  characteristic  of  our 
literature,  on  the  whole,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  French  for  instance, 
and  also  becaiise  they  show  that  al- 
ready in  Herrick's  time  (1591— 1G62) 
the  word  '  wantonness  '  was  drifting 
from  its  original  to  its  present  signifi- 
cation. 

Dante  used  the  sonnet  mainly  for 
his  mystical  plaints  ;  Petrarch,  for 
his  morbid  love  ;  Sidney,  for  court- 
ship;  Spenser,  for  allegorical  conceits. 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  area  crux.  Those 
of  Milcon  are  patriotic  and  personal, 
and  all  jntched  in  a  minor  key. 
Wordsworth's  sonnets  woidd  require 
a  study  by  themselves,  but  the  best 
of  them  are  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  external  objects,  which  was 
really  the  salient  point  of  the  poet's 
genius.  That  this  species  of  verse  was 
a  pastime  to  him  in  his  various  moods 
we  learn  from  the  following  beautiful 
lines,  which  may  also  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  his  best  manner  : 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room, 
And  hermits  aie  contented  with  their  tells  ; 
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And  students  with  tlieir  pensive  citadels  : 
Maids  ;it  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blythe  and  happy  ;    bees  that  soar  for 

bloom, 
High  as  the  hi^jhest  jieak  of  Furnesa  Fella, 
Will  umrinur  by  the  hour  in  fox-glove  bells  : 
In  truth  the  prison,  unto  wdiich  we  <loom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is  ;  and  hence  to  nie, 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  ; 
Pleased  if  some  souls — for  such  there  needs 

must  be — 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty. 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

Rogers  was  not  so  easily  content  as 
Wordsworth,  for  he  said  that  he  never 
attempted  to  write  a  sonnet,  because 
he  did  not  see  why  a  man,  if  he  has 
anything  worth  saying,  should  be  tied 
down  to  fourteen  lines. 

The  sonnets  of  William  Lisle  Bowles 
are  plaintive  and  philosophical  ;  of 
Kirke  White,  melancholy  ;  of  Shel- 
ley, enigmatic ;  of  Coleridge,  ecsta- 
tic ;  of  Lamb,  quaint  and  sportive  ; 
of  Barry  Cornwall,  mostly  descrip- 
tive ;  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  devotional  ; 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  imaginative.  Of 
Keats  and  Tennyson,  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that  their  sonnets  rank 
amonfir  the  best  of  their  woi-ks. 


II. 


The  Sonnet  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite in  American  literature,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  Poe,  who 
has  left  only  one  exam|)le,  all  the  Am- 
erican poets  of  distinction  have  at- 
tempted that  measui-e.  I  may  begin 
the  series  with  Washington  Allison, 
the  contem])or.iry  of  Coleiidge,  whom 
he  met  in  Europe  in  1804,  and  with 
whom  he  was  associated  as  a  literary 
colleague.  Next  comes  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  the  author  of  the  '  Buccaneer,' 
who  died  lately  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
His  sonnets  are  few  but  well  construc- 
ted and  full  of  feeling.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake's, 
the  famous  author  of  the  '  Culprit 
Fay.'  Drake  was  a  genius,  and,  but 
for  the  mental  misfortune  which  over- 
took him  prematurely,  would  have  be- 
come an  American  Keats.  Bryant's 
sonnets,  although  few,  are  worthy  of 


the  poet  whose  only  fault  was  that  he 
wrote  too  little.  1  have  not  i-ooin  for 
an  exam])le,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  these  lines  from  the  sonnet  on 
'  Midsummer  : ' 

For   life   is    driven  from  all   the   landscape 
brown  ; 
The  bird  has  sought  his  tree,  the  snake  his 

den. 
The  trout  Jlonts  dend  in  the  hot  stream,  and 
men 
Drop  by  the  sun-stroke  in  the  populous  town. 

Longfellow  is  by  far  the  first  of 
American  sonneteers.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  see  that  ho  is  second  to  any  in  the 
whole  of  English  literature.  His  son- 
nets are  not  very  many,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  perfect.  Nowhere  is  this 
great  poet's  artistic  skill  so  exquisite, 
while  his  range  of  subjects  is  compar- 
atively wide,  and,  strange  to  say,  he 
oftener  reaches  the  sublime  in  them 
than  in  any  other  of  his  forms  of  verse. 
I  am  embarrassed  by  my  choice,  and 
may  as  well  quote  a  couple  at  random. 
Here  is  one  from  that  delicious  series, 
entitled  '  Divina  Commedia  : ' 

How  strange  the  sculjitures  that  adorn  these 
liowers ! 
This    crowd  of    statues,  in   whose    folded 

sleeTes 

Birds   build   their   nests  ;    Avliile  canopied 

with  leaves, 

Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  treMised  bowers. 

And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers  ! 

But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled 

eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Ch:ist  between  the  living 
thieves. 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers  ! 
Ah  !  from  what  agonies  of  hear^-  and  brain. 
What  exaitations  trampling  on  des]iair. 
What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of 
wrong. 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
Uprose  this  jioe.ii  of  the  eartii  and  air. 
This  mediteval  miracle  of  song  ! 

The  following  is  a  cabinet  or  genre 
picture  of  Chaucer  at  Woodstock,  and 
a  clianning  development  of  the  sauie 
thought  expressed  in  a  few  Hues  of  the 
author's  '  Morituri  Salutamus  : ' 

An  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park  ;       '~'-i, 
The  chand)er  walls  dejucted  all  around. 
With  jiortraitures  of  huntsman,  hawk  and 
hound, 
And  the  hurt  deer.     He  listened  to  the  lark, 
Whose  f-ong  comes  with  the  sunshine  through 
the  dark 
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Of  painted  glass  in  leaden  lattice  bound  ; 

He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  ai  the  sound. 

Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 

The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  age 

Made  beautiful  with  song  ;  and  as  1  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  liear  the  note 

Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 

Eise  odours  of  ploughed  field  and  flowery 
mead. 

After  Longfellow,  the  next  place  is 
naturally  allotted  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes."^  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table '  has  written  only  a  few 
sonnets,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
none  of  them  are  of  the  best  kind.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  of  Lowell, 
whose  muse  is  more  specially  lyric. 
It  is,  therefore,  iinnecessaiy  to  give 
specimens. 

Among  the  minor  American  poets, 
Stedman  stands  most  deservedly  high, 
and  he  is  among  those  whose  sonnets 
are  of  unusual  excellence.  Here  is 
one  on  '  A  Mother's  Picture,'  which 
is  replete  with  the  most  tender  and 
delicate  feeling : 

She  seemed  an  angel  to  our  infant  eyes  ! 
Once,  when  the  glorifying  moon  revealed 
Her  who  at  evening  by  our  pillow  kneeled, — 
Soft- voiced   and    golden-haired,    from    holy 

skies. 
Flown  to  her  loves  on  wings  of   Paradise, — 
We  looked  to  see  the  pinions  half  concealed  : 
The  Tuscan  vines  and  olives  will  not  yield 
Her  back  to  me,  who  loved  her  in  this  wifse, 
And  since  have  little  known  her,  bvit  have 

grown 
To  see  another  mother,  tenderly 
Watch  over  sleeping  children  of  my  own. 
Perchance  the  yeais  have  changed  her :  yet 

alone 
This  picture  lingers  ;  still  she  seems  to  me 
The  fair  young  angel  of  my  infancy. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  is  essentially 
a  colourist,  and  liis  sentiment  of  nature 
is  of  the  warmest.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
lific writer,  but  his  work,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  is  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious, and  therefore  satisfactory  to  his 
readers.  The  following  on  '  Barber- 
ries,' is  one  of  the  first  sonnets  in  the 
language  : 

In  scarlet  clusters  o'er  the  grey  stone  wall 
The  bai'berries  lean  in  thin  autumnal  air 
Just  when   the  field  and  garden  plots   are 

bare. 
And  ere  the  green-leaf  takes  the  tint  of  fall ; 

They  come,  to  make  the  eye  a  festival ! 


Along  theroad,  for  miles,  tlieirtorches  flare, 

Ah,  if  your  deep-sea  coral  were  but  rare 

(The  damask-rose  might  envy  it  withal). 
What  bards  had  sung  your  ])raises  long  ago. 

Called  you    fine  iiamei  in  honey-worded 
books, — 

The  rosy  tramps  of  turnjuke  and  of  lane, 
September  blushes,  Ceres'  lips  agl(>w, 

Little  Red  Kidinghoods, — for  your  sweet 
h»oks! 

But  your  plebeian  beauty  is  in  vain. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Whittier,  be- 
cause his  sonnets  are  few  and  none  of 
them  noteworthy.  This  is  the  more 
singular,  inasmuch  as  the  Quaker  poet 
is  a  master  of  versification,  and  his 
mind  is  cast  in  a  serenely  reflective 
mould.  I  wonder  that  he,  who  has 
followed  Longfellow  in  so  many  phases 
of  his  literary  career,  should  not,  in 
his  old  age,  like  the  latter,  have  adop- 
ted the  sonnet  to  depict  scenes  or  ex- 
press sentiments  which  ho  cared  not 
otherwise  to  put  forth  in  lai-ger  com- 
positions. Whittier  is  not  as  old  as 
Longfellow,  yet  his  declining  years  are 
neither  as  })rolific,  nor  as  sustained  in 
power,  as  those  of  his  great  rival.  The 
maturity  of  Longfellow's  genius  is  a 
marvel  and  a  blessing.  His  very  latest 
productions,  the  '  Arm-chair,'  for  in- 
stance, lately  addressed  to  the  children 
of  Cambridge,  are  as  alert  in  thought, 
as  fruity  in  feeling,  and  as  exquisite 
in  felicity  of  expression,  as  any  of  his 
master-pieces  of  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  liOngfellow  is  the  most  po{)ular 
poet  of  the  age,  not  only  with  the  me- 
dium but  with  the  highest  orders  of 
intelligence,  and  he  has  done  more  to 
give  his  country  a  name  abroad  than 
any  single  American  of  this  centur}'. 
He  has  produced  much,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
'  New  England  Tragedies,'  there  is  not 
one  of  his  poems  which  is  not  destined 
to  a  long  life. 

I  have  said  that  Edgar  Poe  has 
written  but  one  sonnet,  and  that  a 
very  poor  one  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime, 
and  always  lived  in  psychological  con- 
ditions that  were  injurious  to  the 
normal  development  of  his  genius. 
As    a   purely    poetical    oiganization, 
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however,  he  must  ever  be  allowed  the 
front  rank  among  American  bards, 
and  the  little  that  he  has  left  the  world 
acquires  additional  worth  among  the 
thoughtful  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  wonders  which  he  would  have 
achieved  had  he  ever  been  able  to  do 
justice  to  himself. 

III. 

Canadian  poetry  is  a  narrow  do- 
main, but  it  is  fairly  well  stocked 
with  names  and  works.  The  pity  is 
that  it  is  not  appreciated  even  among 
ourselves,  and  is  practically  a  sealed 
V)Ook  to  the  outer  world.  It  is  our 
1)0unden  duty  to  do  it  at  least  com- 
mon justicp,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  and  the  jiages  of  the  Canadiax 
Monthly  are  the  natural  field  for  such 
i-eliabilitation.  In  the  restricted  sphere 
of  the  sonnet  our  Canadian  verse  is 
is  specially  meagre,  but  it  happens 
that  the  little  we  have  to  offer  is  so 
very  good  as  to  compare  favourably 
with  anything  which  we  have  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  pages. 

I  shall  doubtless  surprise  everyone 
of  my  readers  by  claiming  for  John 
Reade  the  second  place,  after  Long- 
fellow, among  the  sonneteers  of  Amer- 
ica. The  judgment,  however,  is  a 
deliberate  and  conscientious  one,  and  I 
invite  the  sceptics  to  give  Mr.  Reade's 
works  that  critical  examination  which 
alone  can  convince  them  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong.  It  is  altogether 
too  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate 
native  productions  to  the  advantage 
of  foreign  talent,  simply  because  we 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the 
authors  and  elbow  them  in  the  I'ound 
of  their  every-day  duties.  It  is  an 
additional  drawback  with  our  writers 
that  they  have  not  the  chance  to  ap- 
]iear  before  us  in  the  tempting  pre- 
sentations of  creamy  pa])er,  new  type, 
and  elegant  binding,  which  so  often 
entice  one  to  read  and  affect  to  relish 
what  one  would  not  otherwise  care  for. 
Not  having  facilities  of  permanent 
publication,  they  throw  off  their  fan- 


cies in  the  columns  of  newspajiers,  or 
the  pages  of  periodicals,  and  thus  re- 
ceive at  best  only  an  ephemeral  notice. 
Mr.  Reade  has  published  a  fine  work, 
'  The  Prophecy  of  Merlin  and  other 
Poems,'  but  his  sonnets  are  not  in 
tliem.  These  are  the  fruits  of  hi.s 
maturer  yeai-s.  Pending  their  collec- 
tion in  book  form,  I  cannot  do  more 
than  select  one  or  two  of  his  sonnets 
as  proof  of  the  high  position  which  I 
claim  for  him. 

Ood  help  the  man  who  mortgages  his  life 
For  patriot  dues  !     Henceforward  he  is  safe 
No  more.     His  noblest  virtues  only  chafe 
Tlie  hydra  that  he  serves  to  lust  of  strife. 
His  self-respect,  his  every  social  tie, 
All  that  for  which  the  world's  best  heroes 

fight 
Mu^t  be  surrendered,  or,  imles<5  he  die, 
He  is  a  slave— mayhap  a  despot  slave, 
I/ike  Dionysius,  fearful  of  the  light, 
Or  Belisarius,  begging  to  his  grave 
Through  streets   o'er  which   his   conquering 

banners  wave. 
And  his  reward  —to  have  poor  poets  sigh 
Above  his  du.tt  the  requitm  of  the  brave. 

Here  is  another  of  the  finest  classic 
mould  : 

If  Homer  ne'er  had  sung  ;  if  Socrates 
Had  never  lived  in  virtue's  cause  to  die  ; 
If  the  wild  chorus  of  the  circling  seas 
Had  never  echoed  back  poor  Sappho's  sigh  ; 
If  Sjjarta  had  not,  with  the  purest  blood, 
Traced  on  all  time  the  name  '  Thermopylse  ; ' 
If  Greece,  united  through  the  surging  flood 
Of  Persian  pride,  had  not  arisen  free ; 
If  nought  of  great,  or  wise,  or  brave,  or  good 
Had   proved  thee,  Hellas,  what  thou  wast 

to  be  : 
Save  that  thou  dids't  create  '  Antigone '-  - 
Thou  still  hadst  in  the  van  of  nations  stood. 
Fallen  are  thy  nolilcst  temples,  but  above 
Them  all  still  stands  thy  shrine  of  Woman's 

Love. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe  a 
third,  on  a  personal  theme  entitled 
'  Tulit  Alter  '  : 

Hnnores  ?    Shall  I  thus  complete  thy  plaint, 

O  elder  brother?     Or.  the  actual  wrong. 

Is  it  much  lighter  ?    Those  who  would  thy 

quaint, 
Immortal  verse  have  claimed  could  not  for 

long 
Deceive  or  prince  nr  peasant.     If  the  song 
Worthless    had    been,    Bathyllus    had    not 

sinned  — 
That  is  thy    praise,    my   great,  long   silent 

friend. 
And    Heaven's   best    gifts    to   all    mankind 

belong. 
Birds,  sheep,  and  bees,  and  oxen,  are  they  less 
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Happy  because  the3'  go  uncrowned  of  men  ? 

Or  better  for  thy  praise,  Pythagoras, 

Who  would    have    brought   the  golden  age 

again  ? 
Like  them  should  we  to  duty  yield  oiirdays, 
Careless  alike  of  human  blame  or  praise. 

If  John  Eeade  is  a  genuine  poet, 
Charles  Heavysege  is  one  also.  Here 
at  least  are  two  names  which  do  not 
go  forth  t.-y  the  world  on  sufTerance,  or 
on  appeals  ad  misericord iam.  They 
stand  upon  their  own  merit  and  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  contem- 
lioraneous  poets.  We  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  them,  for  they  shed  as 
much  lustre  upon  this  young  country 
as  any  of  the  public  men  of  whom  we 
are  constantly  writing.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  an  analysis  of  Heavy- 
sege's  genius,  to  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do  justice  in  another  quar- 
ter, and  of  which  1  may  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. I  have  to  do  with  him  now 
only  as  a  sonneteer.  \\  is  comi)ositions 
of  this  kind  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  all  found,  I  believe,  in  the  volume 
which  contains  his  '  Jephthah's  Daugh- 
ter.' The  following  is  a  magnificent 
instance  of  the  sublime  in  thought 
and  expression  and,  I,  for  one,  am 
quite  willing  to  set  it  beside  most  of 
the  sonnets  which  I  have  already 
cited. 

'Tis  solemn  darkness  ;  the  siiblime  of  shade  ; 
Night,  by  no  stars  nor  rising  moon  relieved; 
The  awful  blank  of  nothingness  arrayed. 
O'er  which  my  ej^eballs  roll  in  vain,  de- 
ceived. 
Ui)ward,  around,  and  downward  I  explore, 

Pj'en  to  the  frontiers  of  the  ebon  air  ; 
But  cannot,  though  I  strive,  discover  more 
Than   what    seems    one    huge    cavern    of 
despair. 
Oh,  Night,  art   thou   so  grim,  when,  black 
and  bare 
Of  moonbeams,  and  no  cloudlets  to  adorn. 
Like  a  nude  ICthiop  'twixt  two  houris  fair, 
Thou  stand'st  between  the  evening  and  the 
morn  ? 
I  took  thee  for  an  angel,  but  have  wooed 
A  cacodajmon  in  mine  ignorant  mood. 

The  Canadian  Monthly  has  been 
the  rece[)tacle  of  much  clever  verse  of 
native  })roduction,  and  many  of  the 
sonnets  which  it  has  published  from 
time  to  time   ai'e    woi-thy    of    repro- 


duction. I  would  ir.stance  those  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gundry  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rye.  In  the  numl)er  for  December, 
1876,  I  find  the  following  credited  to 
the  well-known  initials,  F.  A.  D.  : — 

True  love  is  like  no  fickle  sunbeam's  ray, 
In  April  days  to  shine  awhile  and  fade ; 
But  rather  like  the  ivy  overlaid. 
Ungraceful  column  in  some  cloistered  way. 
Which  upward  grows  l)y  slow  degrees  and 

sure, 
From  tiny  i)lant  to  stm-.ly,  trusty  stem. 
Until  it  twines  a  leafy  diadem, 
Around  the  carven  chai'nis  of  marlile  pure. 
No  weaker  grows  its  friendly  firm  emhrace. 
Come  sun,  or  rain,  or  night,  or  heat,  or  cold. 
And  ever  through  the  years  it  spreads  apace 
With  tender  ties,  whi(;h  ever  grow  so  bold, 
It  clasps  with  binding  tendrils  every  grace, 
And,  constant,  love  each  better  being  old. 

The  following  is  from  '  Spring  Wild 
Flowers,'  a  volume  of  poems,  by  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto. 

True  love  is  lowly  as  the  waj'side  flower. 
That   sp.  ingeth   up    beneath   the  traveller's 

tread. 
And  lifteth  trustfully  its  lovely  head,       ' 
(Ji.ntent  to  bless  tiierewith  the  passing  hour ; 
Unheedful  of  the  wealth  of  Heavenly  dower 
It  lavii-heth  upon  a  path  bestead 
With  the  coarse  trafficking  of  sordid  meed, 
So  it  lie  open  but  to  sun  and  shower. 
And  love  no  less  deals  with  unstinted  hand  : 
Lavish  to  others,  heedless  of  reward  : 
Deeming  no  sacrifice  of  self  too  hard. 
So  that,   with    fruitful  ai-ms  outspread,  she 

stand 
Sowing   around  home's  hearth    her  harvest 

treasure  : 
Heart's  [hoards    of  golden    grain,   showered 
down  in  affluent  measure. 

The  exiguity  of  space  interferes  with 
my  ])roposed  rehearsal  of  French- 
Canadian  poetry,  which  I  will  have 
to  postpone  until  another  time.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  the  subject 
is  full  of  interest,  and  will  be  replete 
with  pleasant  sui-prises  when  fully 
treated  for  English  readers.  1  will 
confine  myself,  in  conclusion,  to  two 
sonnets  from  the  pen  of  L.  H. 
Frechette,  late  M.  P.  for  Levis,  and  a 
poet  of  undisputed  genius.  In  his 
latest  work,  '  Pele-Mele,'  he  has  a 
collection  of  sonnets,  which  are  per- 
fect in  form  and  sentiment,  and  mainly 
devoted  to  domestic  themes.  It  will 
be    observed    how    scrupulously   Mr. 
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Frechette  follows  the  Italian  standard. 
The  following  is  on  "  Belanl  Lake,' 
imbedded  in  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Richelieu. 

•Qui  n'aime  h,  visiter  ta  montagne  nistique, 
O  lac  qui,  suspeiulu  sur  vin<?t  soniinets  hardis, 
Dans  son  lit    d'algue  verte,    an    soleil   re- 

splendis, 
Comme   im  joyau  tombd  d'un  ecrin  fantas- 

tique '! 

Quel  raystere  se  cache  en  tes  flots  engourdis  ? 
Ta  vague  a-t-elle  (^teint  quelque  cratere  an- 
tique ? 
Ou  bien  Dieu  mit-il  la  ton  urne  poitique 
Pour  servir  de  miroir  aux  saints  du  paradis  ? 

Cache,  comme  un  srmite,  en  ces  monts  soli- 
taires, 
Tu  ressembles,  o  lac  !  a  ces  Times  austeres 
Qui  vers  tout  ide'al  se  tournent  avec  foi. 

Comme  elles,  aux  regards  des  hommes  tu  te 

voiles  ; 
<^alme,  le  jour-  -le  soir,  tu  souris  aux  dtoiles  ; 
Et  puis  il  faut  monter  pour  aller  jusqu'Ji  toi  ! 

This  is  addressed  to  Miss  Chauveau, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Premier  of 
-Quebec. 


A  quoi  done  revent-ils,  vos  beaux  j'eux  an- 

daloua, 
Quand,  voilant  a  demi  f=a  lueur  incertaine, 
Votre  regard  s'en  va  se  perdre  loin  de  nous, 
Comme  s'il  contemplait  quelque  image  loin- 

taine  ? 

Quand    vous    semblez   chasser  toute  pensde 

huniaine, 
Et  que,  Hur  le  clavier  au  son  plaintif  etdoux, 
Sans  but,  las  et  distrait,  votre  doigt  se  pro- 

mfene, 
Jeune  fille  reveuse,  a  quoi  songez  vous? 

Oh  !  sans  doute  qu'alors  votre  ame   ouvre  ses 

aUes, 
Et  s'en  va  retrouver,  dans  des  spheres  nou- 

velles, 
Ceux  que  le  ciel  emporte,  helas  !  et  ne  rend 

pas  ! 

Nous  vivons  dans  un  monde  oil  presque  tout 

s'oublie  ; 
Mais   il   reste    ton  jours  quelque  chainon  qui 

lie 
Les  anges  de  la-haut  aux  anges  d'ici-bas  ! 

With  these  beautiful  verses,  as  a 
delicate  perfume  in  the  nostrils,  this 
short  paper  may  be  appropriately 
closed. 
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BY  CHARLES  PELHAM  MULVANY. 


No.  1. — At  Cacouna. 

A 
"TTTHY  sittest  thou  by  the  shore, 

VV      Emmeline  ! 
Why  sportest  thou  no  more, 
Emmeline  ! 
'Mid  those  maids  of  the  period  just  emerging  from  the  brine  ? 
Those  blue  eyes  on  the  blue  water  why  so  sadly  dost  incline, 
Looking  wistful,  and  half  tristful, 
Emmeline ! 
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One  summer  morn  like  this, 

Emmeline  ! 
Tiiat  lieart  beat  close  to  his, 
Emmeline  ! 
And  I  rather  think  he  took  the  liberty  to  twine 
His  arm  for  just  a  moment  round  that  slender  waist  of  thine. 
Oh,  was  it  not  imprudent,  in  a  pennyless  law-student, 
Emmeline  1 

He  love  you  !  the  poor  wretch, 

Emmeline !  / 

But  there's  many  a  better  catch, 
Emmeline  ! 
Cut  him  dead  when  next  you  meet  him,  burn  his  letters  every  line^ 
And  deserve  the  eligible  match  your  *  dearest  friends  '  assign  ; 

He  is  but  a  poor  and  true  man,  you  a  lacJij — not  a  woman, 
Emmeline  ! 


No.   2. — At  Ottawa. 


Queen-like  pride  and  saint-like  sweetness, 

Grace  as  of  the  cypress  tree  ; 
Can  my  verse  enshrine  the  ]^lcture, 

Leila,  for  the  years  to  be  1 

Pride  that  bends  to  greet  my  coming, 
With  a  '  stoop-to-conquer  '  spell. 

The  tiara  of  her  tresses, 

Which  the  gold-drops  grace  so  well. 

Sweetness  of  a  soul  untroubled  ! 

Who  can  tell  what  thoughts  arise — 
Heaven  or  dinner.  Love  or  bonnets — 

In  the  blue  depths  of  her  eyes. 

Grace  that  drapes  with  more  than  beauty, 
The  hid  form  that  seems  so  fair ; 

Gems  to  match  the  ro.seate  colours, 
Gold  to  deck  the  dark-brown  hair. 

Too  fair  picture  of  the  period. 

What  a  life  would  it  impart. 
To  the  charms  so  nearly  perfect. 

If  she  only  had  a  heart. 
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A  PHASE  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT.* 


BY    PROP.    JOHN    WATSON,    QUEEN  S    UNIVERSITY,    KINGSTON. 


SOME  years  ago  a  Moderator  of  one 
of  the  Scottisli  Churches,  in  an 
address  that,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it 
took  five  hours  to  deliver,  and  a  short 
extract  from  which  filled  half  a  dozen 
columns  of  a  newspajier,  announced 
that  infidelity  in  all  its  forms  was 
'  coming  in  like  a  flood.'  This  flood, 
it  appeared,  was  so  huge  in  volume 
and  so  impetuous  in  strength,  that  it 
thi'eatened  to  sweep  before  it  the  last 
fragment  of  human  faith. 

By  one  who  takes  this  rather  dreary 
and  hopeless  view  of  things,  the  age 
in  which  we  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  might,  in  less  voluminous 
language,  be  called  the  age  of  scepti- 
cism. Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
one  of  those  large  generalizations 
which  people  allow  themselves  to  make 
and  to  express,  either  because  the  bent 
of  their  minds  leads  them  to  take  a 
morbid  view  of  life,  or  because  a 
rough-and-ready  opinion  saves  the  la- 
bour of  careful  investigation  and  pa- 
tient thought.  That  a  very  thorough 
sifting  of  traditional  opinions  is  going 
on,  extending  even  to  those  funda- 
mental beliefs  that  have  come  down 
to  us  as  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
the  past,  is  a  fact  patent  to  any  one 
who  thinks  at  all  ;  Itut,  that  this  search 
into  the  foundations  of  things  is  accu- 
rately defined  when  it  is  said  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  scepticism,  no  one 
who  looks  at  the  facts  in  their  com- 
pleteness can  for  a  moment  admit. 
For  tlie  sceptical  spirit  is  essentially 
a  spirit  of  negation  ;  it  throws  down 
without  trying  to  build  up  ;  feeling  no 


•  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  39th  Session  of  Queen's  College. 


reverence  for  the  cherished  convictions 
in  which  the  men  of  the  past  found 
rest  and  peace,  and  in  the  light  of 
which  they  walked  all  the  days  of 
their  life,  it  throws  them  aside  in  in- 
difft'rence  and  levity,  without  stop- 
j)ing  to  a.sk  what  was  the  secret  of 
their  power  and  influence.  The  spirit 
of  the  age,  as  embodied  in  our  foremost 
thinkers,  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  this  wanton  sporting  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  ;  intensely  criti- 
cal it  is  yet  reverent  ;  when  it  destroys 
it  is  with  a  view  to  the  reconstruction 
of  a  fairer  edifice  in  the  ])lace  of  the 
one  it  has  overthrown  ;  and  that  which 
the  pure  sceptic  would  turn  away 
frona  as  dead  and  lifeless,  it  regards  as 
but  transmuted  into  a  higher  form 
and  as  instinct  with  a  fuller  life.  No 
doubt  the  engines  of  destruction  are 
sometimes  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
which  stands  compact  and  firm,  and 
shows  no  symptom  of  decay  ;  but  upon 
all  such  misdirected  energy  we  may 
look  witli  a  measure  of  complacency, 
assured  that  whatever  rests  upon  a 
solid  foundation  of  truth  cannot  be 
moved,  but  must  stand  fast  for  ever. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  characterise 
the  age  at  all — and  all  such  attempts 
to  imprison  the  infinite  variety  of  life 
in  a  neat  formula  can  at  best  be  but 
moderately  successful — we  must  call 
it  an  age  of  search  rather  than  an 
age  of  scepticism. 

Casting  one's  thoughts  back  to  a 
few  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  compaiing 
them  with  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
our  own  days,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  presence  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  absence  in  the  other,  of 
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a  narrow  dogmatism  or  an  equally 
narrow  scepticism.  However  differ- 
ent may  be  the  personal  characteris- 
tics of  the  writers  of  the  last  century, 
they  seem  to  us,  looking  back  upon 
them  now,  to  have  had  a  simple  and 
superficial  way  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions that  we  feel  must  be  approached 
with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  care. 
Somehow  they  took  life  more  easily 
than  we  do  now,  and  settled  the  prob- 
lems of  life  in  an  off-hand  way  that 
we  may  envy,  but  cannot  imitate. 
"What  could  exceed  the  easy  indiffer- 
■ence  with  which  David  Hume,  the 
acutest  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
there  is  no  proper  foundation  upon 
which  an  edifice  of  truth  may  be  reared, 
and  that  God,  Freedom,  and  Immor- 
tality ,^are  therefore  beyond  the  reach 
of  verification.  No  doubt  in  Hume's 
case  personal  temperament  had  a  little 
to  do  with  the  matter,  for  we  must 
agree  with  his  mother  in  saying  that 
*  David '  was  a  '  fine  good-natui-ed 
crater,'  however  unable  we  may  be 
to  go  along  with  her  when  she  added, 
that  'he  was  unco-wake-minded.'  But 
that  it  Avas  not  all  temperament  is 
shown  by  the  prevalence,  among  per- 
sons the  most  different  in  disposition, 
of  the  same  superficial  way  of  dealing 
with  things.  No  two  men  could  be 
more  unlike  each  other  than  David 
Hume  and  Samuel  Johnson,  and  yet 
their  method  of  thought  was  at  bottom 
the  same,  diverse  as  were  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  came,  .^^s  Hume 
disposed  of  current  beliefs  by  a  facile 
denial  that  failed  to  see  the  essantial 
truth  in  them,  so  Johnson  settled  all 
disputes  by  an  equally  facile  accept- 
ance. Hume  was  good-natured,  and 
Johnson  was  imperious  and  dictatorial; 
but  both  alike  weie  satisfied  with  a 
"view  of  things  that  to  us  seems 
merely  to  skim  the  surface,  or,  at  the 
most,  to  go  but  a  very  little  way  be- 
neath it.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
in  other  branches  of  literature  besides 
those  of  philosophy  and  nioral.s.  We 
find  it  in   the  superficial  optimism  of 


Pope's  Essaij  on  .]f(in,  an  optimism 
which  was  natural  enough  to  the  wits 
and  beaux  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  whom  life  seemed  as  pleasant  as  it 
well  coidd  be,  and  which  got  rid  of  the 
perplexities  suggested  by  the  want  and 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  clas.ses  and 
the  inevitable  suffering  and  evil  of  all 
men,  by  steadily  looking  the  other 
way,  and  pa-ssing  by  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  we  find  it  also  in  the  Deism  of 
the  same  poem,  so  much  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  and  not  a  stranger  even  in 
the  pulpit  itself,  which  put  for  the 
belief  in  a  living  God,  the  barren  ab- 
straction of  a  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
who  did  not  rule,  a  fiction  useful 
enough  to  point  a  few  moral  platitudes, 
but  having  no  more  real  connection 
with  the  course  of  the  world,  or  the 
lives  of  men,  than  the  '  quiet  gods'  of 
Epicurus  and  Lucretius — 

'  The  Gods  who  haunt  the  lucid  interspace  of 

world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  ! ' 

In  Goldsmith,  too,  whom  we  may 
take  as  a  type  of  the  man  of  letters 
of  the  century,  we  meet  with  the  same 
general  cast  of  thought.  Goldsmith 
has  all  the  simplicity  and  grace  that 
charm  us  so  much  in  his  own  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  but  we  look  in  vain  in  him 
f6r  any  percej)tion  of  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  the  great  questions 
that  perplex  the  present  age.  In  read- 
ing him  we  feel  that  we  are  carried  back 
to  a  time  when  it  was  possible,  as  it  is 
not  now,  to  go  through  life  without 
once  thinking  seriously  of  the  meaning 
of  life.  Goldsmith's  '  happy-go-lucky  ' 
disposition  had  certainly  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  we  might  safely  say 
— were  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  man  could  belong  to  any  age  but  his 
own — that,  had  Goldsmith  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  child-like 
spontaneity  of  his  writings  would 
have  been  tinged  at  least  with  the  pre- 
valent unrest  of  the  times. 
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These    names    have  not   been  pur- 
posely selected  to  bear  out  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  the  same  superficiality, 
and  the  same  siuiple  acceptance  or  re- 
jection   of    customary    ideas,  will   be 
found  in  other  writers  of  the  century 
— in  Addison,  Swift,  and  Gibbon,  not 
less   than    in    Goldsmith,    Pope,  and 
Hume.     As  time  has  gone  on  the  cur- 
rent  of  thought  has  broadened  and 
deepened,  and  we,  who  float  far  down 
its  course,  can  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  the  answers  that  seemed  sutii- 
cient  to  the  men  of  the  last  century. 
Between  the  names  I  have  mentioned 
and  writers  of  our  own  day  there  conies 
a  group  of  literary  men — among  them 
Burns,    Wordsworth,    and   Shelley — 
forming  a  connecting  link  l)etween  the 
two  centuries,  and  dis|)laying  in  vary- 
ing proportions  the  sim[)licity  and  in- 
diti'erence  of   the  one  combined  with 
the  critical  spii-it  of  the  other.    When 
we  come  to  such  representatives  of  our 
own  age  as   Carlyle,  Spencer,  Tenny- 
so*n,   Arnold,  and   Fronde,  we   see  at 
once  that  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
has  changed,  and  that  we  have  to  do 
with    men    who,   however   they  may 
dilTer  from  each  other  in  temperament 
and  in  belief,  are  ijound  together  by 
the  common  characteristics  of  intense 
seriousness,  and    full  appreciation  of 
the  difficulty  of  all  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  live  in 
it.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Caf- 
lyle  dismissing  a  difficult  problem  with 
Johnson's  oracular  'I  tell  you  so.  Sir;' 
Spencer  uprooting  men's  faith  with  the 
levity  of  llume  ;  Tennyson  contented 
with    the    I'ose-coloured   optimism  of 
Pope;  Arnold  with  the  boyish  gaiety  and 
innocence  of  all  serious  questions  na- 
tural to  Goldsmith,  and  even  to  Addi- 
son; or  Froude  with  the  cold,  intellectual 
scepticism  of  Gibbon.     The  world  has 
gone  on,  and  we  have  gone  on  with  it, 
and  however  wistfully  we   may  look 
back  on  the  past,  shining  in  the  mel- 
lowed and  deceptive  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  we  can  no  more  recover  its 
simplicity  and  indiflerence,  than  the 


old  man  can  bring  back  the  freshness 
and  buoyancy  of  his  youth. 

An  age  of  search  is  always  more  or 
less  an  unhappy  one.  Some  account 
a  thinking  being  must  give  to  himself 
of  the  world  he  lives  in,  of  the  way  he 
ought  to  live  his  life,  and  of  his  rela- 
tions to  his  fellow-men  and  to  (rod. 
Thought  must  have  a  body  of  doctrine 
to  give  it  definiteness,  shape,  and  con- 
sistency. It  is  no  more  possible  per- 
manently to  resist  this  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  fashion  a  creed 
for  itself  as  adequate  as  it  can  be 
made,  than  to  prevent  the  child  from 
growing  up  into  the  man.  If  thought, 
as  Carlyle  has  said,  is  a  sort  of  disease, 
at  least  it  is  a  disease  that  cannot  bo 
escaped  by  taking  thought.  To  coun- 
sel a  man  to  stop  thinking,  and  to 
adopt  without  criticism  the  beliefs  that 
satisfied  the  men  of  the  past,  is  to  go 
against  the  rational  nature  with  which 
it  is  man's  glory,  if  also  his  misery,  to 
be  endowed. 

'  Well  I  perceive   that  never  sated  is 
Our  intellect  unless  the  Truth  illuniine  it, 
Beyond  which  nothing  true  expands  itself. 

Therefore  springs  up,  in  fashion  of  a  shoot, 
Doubt  at  the  foot  of  truth  ;  and  this  is  na- 
ture, 
Which  to  the  top  from  height  to  height  im- 
pels us.*' 

*  Dante,  Paradise, IV. ,  123-132;Long  fellow's 
Translation. ) 

The  higher  the  endowment  of  any 
being,  the  greater  its  capacity  for  suf- 
fering, although  also  the  greater  its 
capacity  for  joy.  The  jelly-fish,  hardly 
emerged  from  the  perpetual  sleep  of 
nature,  has  few  pains  and  few  pleas- 
sures  ;  the  higher  animals,  -with  a  com- 
plex nervous  system,  sensitive  in  every 
fibre,  and  thrilling  to  the  least  impact 
of  the  world,  feel  intensely,  and  are 
capable  of  a  varied  life  of  i)leasure  and 
of  pain.  So  it  is  in  the  realm  of  thought : 
the  more  delicate  the  mental  organi- 
zation the  more  readily  it  responds 
to  the  waves  of  influence  that  roll  in 
upon  it  from  without.  At  the  same 
iiu  ),  th3  normil  CDudition  of  a  think- 
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ing  being  is  not  doubt  but  conviction. 
Hence  it  is  easier  to  believe  altogether, 
or  to  disbelieve  altogether,  to  accept 
some  definite  formula  of  things  in 
child  like  faith,  or  to  reject  it  in  child- 
like unbt'lief.  than  it  is  to  hang  ])oised 
in  doubt.  For  in  this  last  condition 
there  is  all  the  unhappiness  that  comes 
to  the  mind  when  old  and  familiar 
truths  are  slipping  away  from  its  grasp, 
and  none  of  the  joy  that  suffuses  with 
fresh  life  him  who  has  recovered  by  his 
own  efforts  the  harmony  and  content- 
ment of  faith.  On  this  debateable 
ground  between  belief  and  unbelief, 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  me  to  stand,  not  from  any 
fault  of  theirs,  but  because  they  are 
heirs  of  the  scepticism  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  are  too  early  to  share  in  the 
fruits  yet  to  come  from  the  travail  of 
the  present  century.  Hence  the  sighs 
of  despondency  and  even  the  wails  of 
despair  that  from  time  to  time  we 
hear.  So  reticent  in  these  days  are 
men  of  their  deeper  feelings,  that  we 
seldom  get  a  sight  of  their  inmost 
selves  ;  but  occasionally  the  veil  is 
Avithdrawn,  and  as  the  dark  interior 
is  for  a  moment  lit  up,  we  are  made 
spectators  of  that  most  tragic  of  all 
spectacles,  a  noble  nature  sitting  deso- 
late among  its  broken  gods.  Perhaps, 
no  one  has  expressed  with  so  much  fi- 
delity the  infinite  sadness  that  follows 
the  eclipse  of  faith  as  Matthew  Ar- 
nold : 

The  sea  of  faith 
Was  once,  too,  at  tlie  full,  and  round  earth's 

shore 
I.ay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd  ; 
I'ut  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  Ioult,  withdrawing  roar, 
Retreatin^r  totlic  breath 
Of  the  nii,dit  wind  dnwn  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  worhl. 

Who  can  read  these  words  without 
thinking  of  a  Samson  Agonistes,  bereft 
of  sight  by  the  Philistines,  and  moan- 
inc  : 


O,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  daik,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 


But  is  there  total  eclipse  without  all 
hope  of  day  1  May  we  not  find  in  such 
cries  of  anguish  the  promise  and  pro- 
phecy of  assured  conviction  1  I  think 
we  may,  and  I  hope,  by  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  forms  which 
the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the 
old  has  taken  in  our  own  day,  to  indi- 
cate one  of  the  sources  of  error  into 
which  some  of  those  at  present  most 
relied  upon  by  thinking  men  for  guid- 
ance have  fallen,  and  so  have  failed  to 
reach  the  solid  ground  of  faith.  When 
doubt  is  held  out  to  us  as  a  substitute 
for  belief,  we  may  be  sure  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  combine  irre- 
concilable propositions.  To  get  rid  of 
this  implicic  contradiction,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  first  to  see  clearly  what 
is  the  issue  of  the  negative  side  of  a 
theory,  and  only  then  can  we  hope  to 
discover  the  full  sweep  of  the  positive 
principle  it  contains.  The  theory  to 
which  I  particularly  i-efer,  and  to  which 
I  shall  immediately  ask  your  atten- 
tion, is  that  which  attempts,  by  ^n 
application  of  the  conception  of  develop- 
ment to  the  history  of  human  thought, 
to  reduce  Pi.eIigion  to  a  worship  of  the 
'  unknowable  ;'  but  before  stating  and 
examining  it,  it  may  be  of  use  first  to 
indicate  some  of  the  departments  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  notion  of  de- 
velojiment,  the  distinctive  notion  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  applied,  and 
to  point  out  what  I  regai'd  as  the  true 
aim  of  Science  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
modern  thought  that,  while  the  im- 
mense accumulation  of  knowledge  has 
compelled  a  greater  division  of  labour 
than  ever  before,  so  that  no  man  can 
hope  to  be  equally  at  home  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  not 
less  marked  tendency  to  combine  all 
modes  of  existence  in  one,  so  as  to  give 
some  sort  of  theory  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  The  effort  to  unify  knowledge  is 
as  persistent  as  the  effort  to  sjiecialize 
it.  The  guiding  idea  which  rules  all 
investigations  is  the  idea  of  progress, 
development,  evolution.     In  the  last 
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century  men  were  contented  to  take 
things  as  they  stand,  and  to  determine 
their  fixed  relations  to  each  other;  in 
the  present  century,  they  seek  to  ex- 
plain how  things  have  come  to  be  as 
they  are,  by  viewing  them  in  the 
vast  perspective  of  their  history.  The 
change  from  what  a  follower  of  Comte 
might  call  the  '  statical '  aspect  of 
things  to  their  '  dynamical  '  aspect — 
from  the  investigation  of  things  as 
they  are  to  the  inquiry  into  the  way 
in  which  they  have  come  to  be  what 
they  are — is  only  a  natural  extension 
of  the  scientific  method.  The  impulse 
which  leads  us  to  analyse  a  drop  of 
water  in  order  to  find  out  its  constitu- 
ent elements,  to  fullow  back  a  pencil 
of  light  along  its  multitudinous  waves 
of  ether  until  we  trace  it  home  to  its 
source  in  the  sun,  and  to  prolong  our 
gaze  far  into  the  depths  of  space  in 
search  of  new  worlds,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  compel  the  attempt  to  pierce 
the  mists  that  hang  (.ver  the  far-off 
past ;  and  once  set  in  motion,  this 
scientific  '  wonder,'  which  Aristotle 
well  says  was  the  beginning  of  phi- 
losophy, cannot  be  prevented  from  ex- 
tending to  animal  life  and  to  man,  as 
well  as  to  inorganic  nature.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  intention  to  trace  out  the 
wide  and  varied  applications  of  the 
notion  of  development.  Even  were  I 
competent  to  deal  with  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject, the  attempt  to  condense  so  much 
into  a  single  lecture  could  only  result 
in  vagueness  and  bewilderment.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  mainly 
to  a  consideration  of  that  most  strik- 
ing of  all  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
age,  the  tendency  to  regard  the  whole 
intellectual  development  of  the  race 
as  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
conclusion  has  been  at  last  reached, 
that  all  real  knowledge,  or  at  least  all 
definite  knowledge,  is  confined  to  the 
realm  of  science,  and  must  be  sought 
for  by  the  scientific  methods  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  This  tendency 
rests  upon  a  half  truth  that  needs  to 
be  sui)plemented  by  the  other  half ; 
for  the  attempt  to  expel  I'eligion  from 


the  domain  of  specific  knowledge,  and 
to  confine  it  to  the  domain  of  the  '  un- 
knowable,' would  never  have  been 
made  had  the  limits  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation been  definitely  marked 
out  to  begin  with.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, advisable,  by  pointing  out  what 
ai-e  the  actual  results  reached  l)y  sci- 
ence when  it  traces  things  back  along 
the  line  of  their  development,  to  clear 
the  way  for  an  examination  of  that 
mistake  in  the  application  of  the  idea 
of  evolution  to  the  process  of  human 
thought,  which  converts  religion  into 
a  shadow  of  its  true  self. 

A  great  deal  of  useless  antagonism 
to  the  advance  of  science,  and  many 
bitter  attacks  upon  theology,  might 
have  been  spared  had  a  clear  view 
been  first  obtained  of  the  topics  that 
fall  within  the  i-ealm  of  science  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  fall  out- 
side of  it.  It  requires  no  refiection  to 
see  that  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or 
the  classification  of  the  various  orders 
of  living  beings,  is  a  scientific  enquiry 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  astronomerand 
the  biologist  respectively.  But  when 
the  astronomer  tries  to  account  for  the 
present  position  and  state  of  the  worlds 
disposed  through  space,  by  the  hypo 
thesis  of  a  nebulous  matter,  from 
which  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
these  worlds  were  gradually  evolved  ; 
or  when  the  biologist  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  infinite  variety  of  living 
beings  which  seem  to  be  divided  into 
distinct  and  separate  species  may  all, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  have  come  from 
one  or  more  j)rimordial  forms,  by  the 
addition  of  one  slight  peculiarity  after 
another  in  each  successive  being  ;  peo- 
ple seem  to  supjiose  that  science  has 
suddenly  leapt  beyond  its  own  domain 
and  has  intruded  into  the  domain  of 
])hilosophy  and  theology.  In  this  view 
I  am  unable  to  share.  So  long  as  wo 
are  investigating  the  laws  wliich  bind 
things  together  in  space,  or  which  ac- 
count for  the  successive  phases  through 
which  they  pass  in  time,  we  are  pur- 
suing the  legitimate  ends  of  science. 
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The  physical  origin  of  the  worlds  com- 
posing our  solar  system,  the  age  of  the 
earth  and  of  man,  the  development  of 
all  forms  of  animal  life  by  a  gradual 
process  of  change — these  topics  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  science,  and  must 
be  determined  on  scientific  evidence, 
and  scientific  evidence  alone.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  most  to  blame 
for  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
has  set  science  and  religion  in  appar- 
ent antagonism  to  each  other — the 
scientific  man  who  talks  as  if  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis  were  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  things  that  somehow 
banished  a  creative  intelligence  from 
the  universe,  and  as  if  the  develop- 
ment theory  as  applied  to  the  explan- 
ation of  animal  life  were  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  final  cause  ;  or  the 
theologian  who  imagines  that  the  safe- 
ty of  religion  would  be  endangered, 
were  he  to  admit  that  the  earth,  as  we 
know  it,  existed  ages  ago  in  the  form 
of  a  nebulous  mist,  that  all  animal  life 
is  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  na- 
tural causation,  and  that  the  ancestry 
of  men  recedes  far  back  into  remote 
ages.  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to 
blame  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  rather  to  see,  in  the  attitude  of 
both,  another  illustration  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  there  is  in  adjusting 
the  relations  of  new  and  old  concep- 
tions. Each  party  sees  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  other,  but  not  its  own. 
The  theologian  is  wrong  when  he  re- 
sists the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  a  problem  with  which  it 
alone  is  competent  to  deal — the  natur- 
al history  of  the  earth  and  of  animal 
life ;  the  scientific  man  is  fatally  w]-ong 
when  he  imagines  that,  l)y  giving  a 
date  and  assigning  a  jjhysical  cause, 
he  has  extruded  the  Creator  from  the 
wqrkmaKship  of  His  hands.  The  for- 
mer, by  his  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
theories  that  are  no  more  irreligious 
than  the  once  dreaded  truth  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun,  damages 
the  cause  he  has  most  at  heart ;  the 
latter,  by  j>utting  forward  his  Jihysi- 
cal  theory  as  if  it  were  a  final   expla- 


nation of  the  nature  of  things,  gives 
impetus  to  a  ])assionate  resistance  that 
he  might  moderate  or  allay.  It  must, 
then,  be  recognized  that  no  scientific 
explanation  of  the  temporal  origin  of 
the  world  or  of  animal  life,  can  be  put 
in  the  place  of  a  theory  of  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  the  universe.  When 
science  has  pointed  out  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  co-existence  and  succession 
of  things,  it  has  completed  its  pi-oper 
work ;  when  it  attempts  to  palm  off 
this  enquiry  as  a  substitute  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  connection  of  all 
things  with  intelligence,  it  is  no  longer 
science,  but  a  sceptical  philosophy. 
The  moment  we  desert  the  point  of 
view  of  things  in  space  and  their 
phases  in  time,  to  make  some  affirma- 
tion about  their  relation  to  intelli- 
gence, we  pass  over  into  the  realm  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  leave  the 
realm  of  science  behind.  The  nebular 
theory,  as  an  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  worlds  we  know  have 
come  out  of  a  primeval  mist,  is  a  sci- 
entific theory ;  it  is  a  philosophical 
theory  masquerading  in  the  garments 
of  science,  when  it  ])retends  to  have 
swept  away  all  exjdanations  of  the 
world  that  recognise  the  presence,  in 
nature,  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a  scien- 
tific theory,  so  long  as  it  only  pro- 
poses to  ex[>lain  the  gradual  way  in 
which  all  livingbeings  have  been  formed 
by  the  slow  accumulation  of  slight 
increments  of  difference ;  but  it  ceases- 
to  })e  scientific,  and  becomes  philoso- 
phical, when  it  is  su)i])Osed  to  render 
superfluous  the  existence  and  operation 
of  the  living  God.  But  while  it  is  pro- 
per to  resist  the  false  philosophy  of 
scientific  men,  that  is  no  rea.son  for 
contemplating  with  a  vague  alarm, 
born  chiefiy  of  ignorance  of  its  true 
nature,  the  bounding  stejis  of  science 
itself.  The  very  idea  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  religion  is  as  absurd 
as  the  idea  of  a  conflict  between  two 
powers  that  never  cross  the  border 
line  of  each  other's  territory.  Keli- 
gion  can  have  nothing  to  fear   from 
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science,  although  it  has  much  lo  thank 
it  for.  As  the  ])hint  lives  upon  inor- 
ganic substances,  and  the  animal  upon 
the  plant,  so  ])hiloso])hy  and  theology 
take  up  and  absorb  the  lich  materials 
furnished  by  the  sciences.  For  this 
reason  I  am  unable  to  regard  recent 
scientific  theories,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
present  themselves  us  philosophies  in 
disguise,  in  any  other  light  tlian  as 
valuable  aids  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  infinite  wi.sdom  and  })ower  of  God. 
When  I  am  told  that  millions  of  ages 
ago  the  earth  on  which  I  dwell  existed 
in  the  form  of  a  congeries  of  difi'used 
nebulous  atoms,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
had  heard  anything  to  shake  my  faith 
in  the  jtresence  of  Intelligence  in  the 
universe,  since  the  process  by  which 
the  earth  has  come  to  be  what  it  is, 
implies  the  existence  and  operation  of 
the  same  natural  laws  that  exist  and 
operate  now,  and  law  does  not  operate 
of  itself,  but  only  intelligence  wrapi)ed 
up  in  law.  And  when  scientific  men 
tell  me  that  the  earth  has  existed,  not 
for  six  thousand  years,  as  Archbishop 
Usher  supposed,  but  for  millions  of 
ages,  so  far  from  feeling  as  if  ]  had 
lost  anything,  I  feel  that  I  have  greatly 
gained — that  just  as  the  wonder  of  the 
univei'segrew  upon  men's  minds,  when 
for  the  ancient  fiction  that  the  over- 
arching vault  of  heaven  was  jiart  of  a 
closed  sphere  covering  in  the  earth  as 
the  central  object,  there  was  substi- 
tuted the  conception  of  a  sj)ace  stretch- 
ing to  infinity  and  studded  with  worlds 
of  vast  dimensions  ;  so,  by  running 
back  the  history  of  our  world  into  the 
illimitable  i)ast,  the  universe  has  be- 
come for  me  wider  and  more  si>acious 
and  more  worthy  the  habitation  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days.  Nor,  when  I  am 
told  that  the  whole  race  of  living  be- 
ings, including  man,  is  bound  together 
by  the  tie  of  a  long  descent,  do  1  feel 
as  if  1  must  surrender  my  belief  in  the 
])rovidence  of  God  ;  rather  my  concep- 
tion of  His  wisdom  and  power  is  in- 
tensified and  elevated,  just  as  I  should 
be  compelled  to  attribute  much  higher 
intelligence  and  purpose  to  man,  were 


he  capable  of  inventing  macliines  that 
should  go  not  for  a  few  months  or 
years,  but  for  millions  of  years,  and 
that  should  have  the  unique  power  of 
reproducing  others  of  their  kind,  in- 
finite in  vai-iety,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing more  complex,  more  j)erfect,  and 
more  wonderfid. 

The  governijig  idea  of  modern 
thought,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  of  evo- 
lution, development,  j)rogress.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  see  the  present  in 
the  light  of  the  past,  to  trace  things 
back  to  the  earliest  state  in  which  we 
are  capable  of  knowing  anything  about 
them.  And  the  idea  of  development 
is  applied  not  only  or  chiefly  to  nature 
and  to  animal  life  but  more  especially 
to  man  in  all  the  phases  of  his  exist- 
ence. For  the  idea  of  the  progress  of 
man  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
idea  of  his  unity.  Each  nation  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  but  one  of  the 
family  of  nations  that  together  make 
up  the  one  great  nation  of  mankind. 
As  Christianity  has  given  birth  to  a 
magnificent  missionary  organization, 
designed  to  lift  up  the  lower  races  to 
the  level  of  the  highest,  so,  under  the 
indirect  impulse  of  the  idea  of  man's 
unity,  scientific  thought  has  in  our 
day  widened  its  outlook  so  as  to  take 
in  all  phases  of  the  human  race. 
Ilence  the  rise  of  the  new  study  of 
Anthro[)ology,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  collect  and  systematise  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lower 
races,  with  a  view  to  the  better  ex- 
planation of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  higher  ;  hence  the  extreme  in- 
terest in  Philology,  the  science  whose 
final  aim  is  to  trace  the  connection, 
and  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
various  languages  in  which  men  have 
clothed  their  thoughts  and  emotions  ; 
hence  the  rise  of  Comparative  Heli- 
gion,  the  science  which  tries  to  connect 
together  the  various  manifestations  of 
the  religious  consciousness  ;  hence  also 
the  overwhelming  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  thought  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  of  this  last  topic  that  I  purpose 
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now  to  say  a  little,  and  here  it  is  that 
we  meet  with  the  view  which  has  been 
referred  to  already  as  very  prevalent 
in  our  day,  the  view  that  Science  deals 
with  the  knowable,  Religion  with  the 
unknowable.  How  has  this  conclu- 
sion been  reached  ?  Manifestly  if  all 
mankind  constitute  a  spiritual  unity, 
and  if  human  nature  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  races  of  men,  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  race  must  be  governed 
by  some  law  or  principle  that  all 
modes  of  thought  will  partially  exem- 
plify. Just  as  we  may  follow  the  pi-o- 
cess  of  political  organisation  through 
its  successive  phases,  so  we  may  turn 
our  attention  to  the  development  of 
thought  as  a  whole.  And  evidently 
the  law  which  is  to  explain  this  vast 
process  of  development  must  be  very 
comprehensive  in  its  character,  and 
must  gather  up  under  itself  all  the 
manifestations  of  intellectual  life,  sci- 
entitic,  philosophical,  and  religious. 
The  problem  is  :  What  is  the  end  to- 
wards which  human  thought  has  been 
ever  tending  in  all  the  successive 
phases  of  its  evolution  1  Can  we  sup- 
ply a  formula  which  shall  adequately 
characterise  the  wliole  process  of  intel- 
lectual development  1  What  is  the 
lesson  for  us  of  the  whole  mental  ac- 
tivity of  the  past  1  And  the  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  end  towards 
which  all  past  thought  has  been  stead- 
ily pi'ogressing,  will,  it  is  at  once  evi- 
dent, be  deternnned  mainly  by  the 
estimate  we  form  of  that  which  is  most 
valuable  in  the  thought  of  the  present 
time.  To  those  who  regard  the  great 
achievement  of  modern  thought  as  the 
accumulation  of  scientitic  knowledge 
and  the  application  of  scientitic  me- 
thods of  research,  past  thought  must 
and  does  seem  mainly  a  preparation 
for  complete  liberation  from  the  un- 
scientitic  methods  of  philosoi)hy  and 
theology.  There  are,  of  course,  minor 
diflferences  among  those  who  take  this 
view  ;  one  class  of  thinkei's  regarding 
the  process  of  thought  as  tending  to 
sweep  away  for  ever  the  whole  vast 
structure    of   belief    built  upon   the 


foundation  of  supersensible  realities 
by  the  misdirected  energy  of  centuries, 
and  another  class,  less  destructive  in 
their  tendency,  only  seeking  to  banish 
l)hilosophy  and  theology  to  an  inac- 
cessible region,  where  at  least  they 
can  do  no  harm — but  both  alike  are 
agreed  in  maintaining  that  all  definite 
knowledge  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
science.  These  two  theories  form  in 
fact  ])art  of  one  general  system  of 
thought,  and  are  much  more  closely 
linked  together  than  their  respective 
advocates  are  at  all  willing  to  admit. 
One  cannot  take  up  any  of  the  more 
influential  magazines,  or  read  the  more 
popular  works  of  current  literature,  or 
even  glance  at  the  leading  articles  in 
the  better  class  of  newspapers,  without 
seeing  distinct  traces  of  some  such  view 
as  that  just  indicated .  There  is  a  wide- 
spread conviction,  not  always  definitely 
expressed,  and  often,  one  may  suspect, 
not  even  clearly  formulated,  that  sci- 
ence and  literature  are  the  sole  ave- 
nues that  lead  to  definite  and  verifi- 
able results,  and  that  all  enquiries  into 
the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  all  spec- 
ulations on  the  nature  of  God  and  His 
relation  to  the  universe  and  to  man, 
are  fruitless  attempts  to  solve  the  in- 
soluble, which  lead  the  befogged  en- 
quirer to  substitute  vague  and  shadowy 
abstractions  for  facts,  and  a  jargon  of 
words  without  meaning,  for  simple  and 
perspicuous  language.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  this  prevalent  view  of  things 
has  emanated  from  a  few  eminent  men, 
and  by  gradual  infiltration  has  spread 
among  the  lesser  representatives  of 
science  and  literature.  Taking  Mat- 
thew Arnold  as  the  typical  man  of 
letters  of  the  century,  we  tintl  that  the 
view  which,  in  the  '  mob  of  gentle- 
men who  write  with  ease',  takes  the 
form  of  an  undeveloped,  but  clearly 
felt,  tendency  to  turn  away  from  all 
ontological  speculation  as  hopeless  and 
a  mere  waste  of  time,  is  by  him  ex- 
pressed with  perfect  definiteness  and 
self  consciousness,  although  it  is  not 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  reasoned 
system  of  thought.   Not  only  does  Mr. 
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Arnold  reject  all  beliefs  in  the  siiper- 
natural  as  survivals  of  oV>solete  modes 
of  thought,  but  he  employs  his  inimi- 
table power  of  raillery  to  throw  con- 
tempt upon  all  efibrts  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  God.  But  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  negations,  that 
striving  after  a  new  basis  upon  which 
to  rest  belief,  which  T  have  ventured 
to  say  is  the  distinctive  note  of  the 
age,  is  not  less  clearly  marked.  For 
while  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  disguise 
his  contempt  for  metaphysic — a  kind 
of  metaphysic,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  is  unknown  to  the  modern  meta- 
physician— and  expressly  denies  the 
existence  of  a  '  personal'  God,  he  holds 
that  in  our  actual  experience  there  is 
revealed  to  us  a  great  reality  '  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how 
we  will.'  Rejecting  the  popular  con- 
ception of  God  as  that  of  a  '  magnified 
and  non-natural  man  in  the  next  street,' 
he  yet  maintains  that  there  is  a  mighty 
'  stream  of  tendency'  flowing  through 
the  ages,  that  we  may,  if  we  please,  call 
God,  but  which  is  better  characterized 
as  the  '  Eternal  Power,  not  ourselves, 
that  makes  for  righteousness,'  or  still 
better,  since  man  is  not  only  a  moral  but 
also  an  intellectual  and  aesthetic  being, 
as  'the  Eternal  Power,  not  ourselves, 
by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of 
their  being.'  This  conception  is  the 
ripest  fruit  of  culture,  of  that  loving 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  liter- 
ature of  all  times,  and  especially  of 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world — the 
Bible  and  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
thought — which  brings  us  into  com- 
munion with  '  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  known  in  the  world.'  The 
Eternal,  not  ourselves,  is  no  figment  of 
the  imagination  sucli  as  the  metaphy- 
sical theologian  evolves  from  his  inner 
consciousness,  and  Httem|)ts  to  prove 
by  school  logic,  but  a  reality  verifiable 
in  experience,  and  therefore  assured 
to  us  by  the  only  evidence  that  is 
really  convincing. 

The  same  tendency  to  deny  any  de- 
finite knowledge  of  a  Supreme  B^ing, 
while  substituting  an  analogous  con- 
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ception  in  its  place,  is  expressed  still 
more  clearly,  because  more  con- 
sciously, in  the  most  popular  systems 
of  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  The 
most  considerable  achievement  of 
Comte,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
is  to  have  given  a  complete  theory  of 
human  development,  known  as  the 
'  law  of  the  three  stages,'  which  fully 
accounts  for  all  the  facts,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  destined  to  be  the  great 
instrument  of  social  regeneration.  Ac- 
cording to  this  'law,'  all  past  advances 
of  thought  wei-e  but  the  successive 
steps  by  which  man  has  emancipated 
himself  from  a  false  theology  and  a 
barren  metaphysic,  and  has  learned  to 
confine  his  attention  to  that  which  can 
be  directly  verified  in  experience.  Tbe 
first  stage  of  thought  is  the'theolo- 
gical,'  in  which  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture are  supposed  directly  to  manifest, 
or  to  be  directly  produced  by,  super- 
natural beings  made  in  the  image  of 
man.  At  first  men  imagined  that 
divinities,  with  attributes  like  their 
own,  resided  in  sensible  objects.  A 
withered  tree  stretching  its  bare  and 
gaunt  arms  to  the  sky,  a  huge  rock 
vaguely  suggestive  of  a  human  form, 
a  curious  shell  with  its  brilliant  hues 
— in  short,  all  objects  that  called  forth 
the  wonder  or  awe  of  men — were  sup- 
posed to  be  embodied  divinities  with 
power  to  bless  and  curse  the  lives  of 
men.  By  and  by,  as  the  wonder  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  struck  upon  men's 
minds,  a  worship  of  the  stars  grew  up, 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  second 
theological  phase  of  thought — that  in 
which  the  gods  were  no  longer  believed 
to  reside  in  special  objects,  and  to  be 
fixed  to  a  definite  placj  of  abode,  but 
were  supjiosed  to  move  about  freely 
from  place  to  place  like  men  them- 
selves. This  second  step  in  the  march 
of  thought  effected  a  [)artial  liberation 
from  the  idea  that  nature  was  wholly 
given  up  to  the  play  of  caprice  :  as  a 
tolerably  firm  grasp  was  obtained  of 
the  fixed  laws  by  which  things  are 
connected  togethei',  the  interference  of 
the  gods  was  more  and   more  denied, 
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and  they  were  banished  from  the 
workl,  into  which  they  were  only  al- 
lowed to  enter  on  rare  occasions  and 
on  some  special  errand.  No  longer 
was  it  imagined  that  sensible  objects 
imprisoned  a  divinity  within  them, 
but  only  that  each  class  of  objects — 
the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  sun — 
was  presided  over  by  a  god  distinct 
and  separate  from  it.  And  when  this 
path  of  thought  was  once  fairly  en- 
tered upon,  it  was  inevitable  that,  with 
the  growing  {lerception  of  the  univer- 
sal reign  of  law,  the  gods  should  give 
place  to  one  God,  guiding  and  con- 
trolling all  events  by  His  direct  agency, 
or  through  the  intermediation  of  His 
ministe)'s.  Theology  had  now  run  its 
full  course,  advancing  from  Fetishism, 
though  Polytheism,  to  Monotheism, 
and  no  further  advance  could  be  made 
without  seeking  for  a  new  principle  of 
explanation.  This  new  principle  was 
the  '  metaphysical,'  supposed  at  the 
time  to  be  constructive  and  positive, 
but  in  reality  purely  critical  and  nega- 
tive. For  the  gods  were  now  substi- 
tuted such  abstractions  as  '  substance,' 
'  force,'  '  cause,'  conceived  of  as  real 
entities,  lying  behind  and  producing 
phenomena.  The  blank  spaces  left  in 
men's  imaginations  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  gods  were  filled  by  these 
impalpable  fictions.  The  whole  value 
of  this  movement,  apart  from  its  or- 
ganising influence  on  society,  lay  in 
its  virtual  denial  of  theology  ;  positive 
value  it  had  none,  for  the  hidden  '  es- 
sences' and  *  occult  qualities,'  by  which 
it  endeavoured  to  allay  the  dimly-felt 
craving  for  a  scientific  explanation  of 
things,  had  no  more  reality  than  the 
gods  they  displaced.  But  the  human 
mind  could  not  for  ever  '  live  in  a  vain 
show,'  and  in  these  latter  days,  it  has 
at  length  awakened  from  its  long 
slumber  in  the  person  of  M.  Comte, 
and,  shaking  oflF  its  troubled  dreams, 
has  come  to  see  what  all  along  it  was 
vaguely  feeling  after,  that  the  only 
truly  '  positive'  method  of  explanation 
is  tiaat  which  accounts  for  facts  by 
natural  laws,  as  the  only  positive  rea- 


lities are  phenomena  themselves,  not 
gods  or  abstractions.  The  immuta- 
bility of  natural  laws  being  at  last 
fully  recognised,  human  thought  has 
entered  upon  the  last  stage  of  its  deve- 
lopment, that  in  which  it  forbears  in 
its  search  for  truth  to  fly  beyond  the 
laws  which  govern  the  coexistence  ftnd 
succession  of  jthenomena.  The  scien- 
tific method,  applied  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  world  of  nature,  must 
be  extended  to  animal  life  and  the  life 
of  men,  and  only  thus  can  a  true  basis 
be  found  for  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  society  as  shall  afiect  the  re- 
generation of  men,  by  bringing  them 
into  vital  contact  with  that  '  Great 
Being,'  Humanity  itself. 

The  essential  agreement  between 
Arnold  and  Comte  is  at  once  apparent. 
Both  reject  a  personal  God  as  an  ex- 
ploded superstition  ;  both  insist  up- 
on the  necessity  of  verifying  every- 
thing by  experience ;  and  Both  hold 
that  there  is  a  Great  Being,  higher  than 
the  individual  man.  Neither,  again, 
makes  it  very  clear  what  exactly  he 
means  by  'experience.'  Comte  es- 
pecially talks  of  '  experience '  and 
'  phenomena  '  in  a  way  that  is  rather 
puzzling.  A  '  phenomenon '  is  an  '  ap- 
pearance,' and  we  naturally  contrast 
an  appearance  with  a  reality  distinct 
from  it.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that 
there  is  something  behind  the  veil  of 
appearances,  something  which  we 
can  never  know  1  or  are  we  to  con- 
clude from  Comte's  words  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  behind,  and  that 
the  suggestion  that  there  is  must  be 
charged  merely  to  the  misuse  of  a 
word  ?  In  the  former  case,  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  is  to  be  conceived  as 
leading  to  the  absolute  denial  of  every- 
thing but  phenomena ;  in  the  latter 
case,  it  will  be  an  advance  towards  the 
recognition  that,  while  there  is  a 
reality  distinct  from  phenomena,  our 
minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  can 
never  know  it.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  Comte  was  so  very  eager  to 
put  to  rout  the  theologian  and  the 
metaphysician,   that  he    neglected  to 
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ask   himself  which  of  these  views  he 
really  proposed  to  adopt. 

This  auiV)iguity  is  cleared  \ip  by  two 
thinkers,  who  are  in  no  sense  followers 
of  Oomte,  or  in  any  way  indebted  to 
him.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  age  to  shape  the  minds 
of  individuals,  even  when  they  are 
themselves  unconscioiis  of  it,  that 
three  writers,  differing  so  much  from 
each  other  in  their  metliods  and  aims 
as  Comte,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  HerV)ert  Spencer,  should  be  T'uled 
by  the  same  general  idea,  and  should 
help  out  the  deficiencies  of  each  other's 
theories.  Hamilton  agrees  with  Comte 
in  holding  that  we  can  know  nothing 
but  phenomena,  or,  as  he  more  usually 
expresses  it,  that  knowledge  is  of  the 
relative  and  finite,  never  of  the  abso- 
lute and  infinite.  But  he  approaches 
the  question  rather  from  the  side  of 
the  person  knowing,  than  from  the 
side  of  the  object  known.  It  is  the 
weakness  and  limitation  of  the  human 
mind  that,  in  Hamilton's  view,  prevents 
us  from  ever  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  truly  are.  In  put- 
ting forward  this  theory,  Hamilton 
did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  theology ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  by  demonstrating 
the  imbecility  of  the  human  intellect, 
he  was  leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion. In  this  spirit  his  most  distin- 
guished follower,  the  late  Dr.  Mansel, 
attempted  to  show  that,  as  the  mind 
of  man,  from  its  very  constitution,  is 
for  ever  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  the  existence  and  nature 
of  God  must  be  certified  to  us  by  an 
act  of  jnire  faith.  These  writers  did 
not  see  that  they  were  sawing  away 
the  branch  on  which  they  were  them- 
selvas  seated.  For,  evidently,  if  we 
can  form  no  notion  whatever  of  a 
Supreme  Being  ;  if  our  minds  are  so 
weak  and  helpless  as  to  be  necessarily 
excluded  from  any  comprehension  of 
the  Infinite  ;  no  revelation  of  God, 
however  clear  it  may  be  in  itself,  can 


have  for  us  any  meaning  whatever.  If 
I  cannot  in  the  least  understand  the 
nature  of  God,  it  is  vain  for  any  one, 
inspired  or  uninspired,  to  speak  to  me 
of  God  ;  the  words  he  makes  use  of 
to  express  his  meaning  will  Vje  for  me 
simply  sound  without  sense.  Not  very 
many  years  ago  there  was  still  alive  a 
learned  divine  who  was  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  irreparable  confusion 
wrought  in  men's  minds  by  the  Fall 
that  ho  denied  their  ability  to  be  sure 
of  the  proposition  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  He  forgot  that,  if  we  are 
so  utterly  helpless,  even  his  own  pro- 
position that  mathematical  truth  is 
uncertain  must  be  equally  uncertain. 
And  a  like  criticism  a[)plies  to  all 
demonstrations  of  the  absolute  imlie- 
cility  of  the  human  mind  to  compre- 
hend the  Infinite.  If  thought  cannot 
get  beyond  its  asserted  limitations, 
how  can  it  know  that  it  is  limited  1 

The  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  nescience  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  En- 
doi'sing  Hamilton's  proof  of  the 
necessary  limitation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, Mr.  Spencer  adds  that,  while 
all  definite  knowledge  is  of  appeai*- 
ances,  there  is  yet  a  Reality  behind 
appearances,  which  is  certified  to  us, 
not  by  a  definite,  but  by  an  '  indefi- 
nite,' consciousness.  And,  like  Comte, 
he  endeavours  to  make  good  his  theory 
by  an  appeal  to  the  course  which 
thought  has  taken  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Spencer's  account  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  man  is,  in  fact,  very 
much  that  which  Com  te's  becomes  when 
it  is  seen  that,  to  assert  the  limitation 
of  thought  to  phenomena,  is  tacitly  to 
declare  that  there  is  a  reality  behind 
phenomena.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not, 
like  Comte,  regard  the  progress  of 
thought  as  merely  the  clearing  out  of 
the  way  of  theological  and  metaphysi- 
cal conceptions  preparatory  to  the 
undisputed  sway  of  science,  but  rather 
as  a  double  movement,  at  once  nega- 
tive and  positive,  by  which  on  the  one 
hand  science  has  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  teri-itory  of  definite  pheno- 
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nieiia,at  first  unjustly  appropriated  by 
theology,  and  in  so  doing  has  learned  to 
free  itself  from  the  influence  of  meta- 
physical abstractions  and  to  compre- 
hend its  own  method  ;  and  by  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  theology  has  been 
slowly  taught  to  give  up  its  untenable 
claim  to  the  realm  of  tinite  things,  but 
has  for  that  very  reason  substantiated 
its  exclusive  right  to  the  i-ealm  of  the 
'unknowable.'  Thus,  by  the  natural 
evolution  of  thought,  science  and  the- 
ology have  learned  to  give  and  take. 
The  successive  forms  assumed  by  the 
religious  consciousness  as  time  has  gone 
on,  betray  an  ever-increasing  disposi- 
tion to  i-etire  from  the  field  of  specific 
knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
invincible  determination  to  hold  to  the 
last  by  the  ti-uth  that  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  phenomena,  which 
can  never  be  explained  away.  Long 
and  bitter  has  been  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  science 
and  the  representatives  of  religion,  the 
former  ever  insisting  that  things  must 
be  explained  from  themselves  alone, 
and  the  latter  opposing  the  attempt 
as  a  degradation.  The  blame  of  this 
conflict  is  due  neither  to  science  nor 
to  religion,  but  to  both.  Feeling  from 
the  outset  that  the  knowable  universe 
was  under  the  dominion  of  unchanging 
law,  science  had  yet  so  imperfect  a  com- 
prehension of  its  own  principle,  that 
over  and  over  again  it  made  use  of 
such  metaphysical  fictions  as  '  nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,'  'aureity' 
and  a  '  vital  principle.'  Religion  on 
the  other  hand,  while  rightly  claiming 
that  there  is  a  Power  transcending  the 
finite,  has  inconsistently  attributed  de- 
finite attributes  to  it,  and  so  has  de- 
graded it  to  the  level  of  the  finite. 
Thus  science  and  religion  have  fallen 
into  opposite  mistakes,  the  one  tiying 
to  ex])laLn  the  knowable  by  the  un- 
knowable, the  other  to  explain  the 
unknowable  by  the  knowable.  What 
iii  the  true  lesson  for  us  1  Manifestly, 
that  the  realm  of  the  knowable  must 
be  entirely  surremlered  to  science,  and 
the  realm  of  the  unknowable  to  reli- 


gion. Mr.  Spencer  does  not  propose 
this  truce  of  life-long  enemies  in  mock- 
ery, but  in  perfect  seriousness  and 
good  faith.  Science  may  seem  to  have 
the  lion's  share  in  the  spoil,  but  in  re- 
ality religion  gets  all  that  is  rightfully 
its  due.  Nor  is  it  any  degradation  of 
the  '  Great  Reality  '  which  forms  the 
true  object  of  religion  to  strip  it  of  all 
attributes,  and  therefore  of  the  attribute 
of  personality  ;  for  the  properties  with 
which  it  has  been  invested  by  mistake 
really  destroy  the  absolute  and  mys- 
terious perfection  of  its  nature.  '  May 
wenot,  without  hesitation,  affirm,'  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  '  that  a  sincere  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  our  own  and  all 
other  existence  is  a  mystery  absohitely 
and  for  ever  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, contains  moi'e  of  true  religion 
than  all  the  dogmatic  theology  ever 
written  1 '  * 

Thetheory  which  Ihavejusthumedly 
summarised  may  be  familar  to  many 
present  who  have  never  read  a  line  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  writings,  for  it  is  simply 
that  presented  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
with  so  nuich  force  and  clearness,  in 
his  now  celebrated  Belfast  address. 
In  this  case  the  disciple  is  so  highly 
gifted  with  the  eloquence  that  capti- 
vates a  popular  assembly  that  he  is  apt 
to  occupy  in  many  minds  the  place 
rightfully  due  to  his  philosophical  mas- 
ter. One  thing  should  be  perfectly 
clear  from  the  outline  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  just  drawn,  namely,  that  he  is 
honestly  anxious  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  science  and  religion.  The 
theologian  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
reconciliation  ottered  to  hiui  ;  he  may 
regard  it  as  too  much  like  clapping  a 
man  in  prison,  and  then  telling  him 
he  is  free  to  roam  over  the  whole 
world — in  imagination  ;  but  he  need 
not,  therefore,  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  act  as  a  me- 
diator between  science  and  religion. 
But  after  all,  the  important  thing  for 
us  is  not  what  Mr.  Spencer  intended 
to  do,  but  what  he  has  actually  suc- 

*  First  Principles,  3rd  (Eng.)  ed.,  p.  112. 
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ceeded  in  doing.  And  here,  I  think, 
our  verdict  must  be,  that  his  proposed 
reconciliation  of  science  and  religion 
is  no  reconciliation  at  all,  but  one  of 
those  compromises,  that  consist  in 
holding  together,  by  main  force,  two 
contradictoiy  propositions,  that  must 
fly  apart  the  moment  they  are  left  to 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  har- 
monise the  assertion,  that  there  is  an 
absolutely  mysterious,  inscrutable,  un- 
imaginable and  unthinkable  power — 
for  all  these  epithets  are  applied  to  it 
— with  the  assertion  that  this  power 
can  be  known  to  exist  ;  an  irresistible 
logic  compels  us  either  to  deny  the 
existence  of  an  inscrutable  power,  or 
to  deny  its  inscrutability.  How  is  it 
possible  to  tell  that  there  is  any  real- 
ity behind  appearances,  if  the  human 
mind  by  its  very  nature  throws  up  an 
impenetrable  wall,  behind  which,  strive 
as  it  may,  it  is  unable  to  go  1  If  we 
can  neither  look  through,  nor  around, 
nor  over  the  wall,  what  reason  have 
we  for  saying  that  behind  it  there  is 
anything  but  empty  s[)ace  ?  I  have 
never  been  in  Australia,  but,  as  I  have 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been 
there,  I  do  not  doubt  its  existence  ; 
but  if  any  man  tells  me  there  an  is- 
land in  the  Pacific  seas  which  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  seen,  can 
I  be  accused  of  undue  scepticism, 
should  I  refuse  to  accept  his  imagina- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  knowledge  ] 
And  the  case  against  Mr.  Spencer  is 
much  stronger  than  this  ;  for  he  not 
only  says  that  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Great 
Reality  which  he  yet  asserts  to  exist, 
but  he  tells  us  that  no  one  can,  in 
imagination,  form  the  vaguest  con- 
ception of  it,  or  by  any  possibility  ever 
know  or  conceive  of  it  !  For  good  ster- 
ling gold,  we  are  asked  to  accept  an 
irredeemable  paper-money,  payable  at 
a  bank  in  the  clouds.  How  can  any 
one,  with  a  due  respect  for  the  i)rin- 
ciples  of  evidence,  ask  us  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  that,  which  no  man 
can  either  think  or  imagine  ?  The 
Great  Reality,   we  are  told,  is  '  mys- 


terious ;'  and  so  verily  it  is  ;  but  the 
inystery  enveloping  it  is  one  that  di.s- 
a})pears  when  we  give  up  trying  tO' 
get  sense  out  of  nonsense. 

So  far  we  have  been  looking  at  only 
one  side  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory. 
But  it  has  another  and  more  hopeful 
aspect,  to  which  I  now  gladly  turn. 
That  a  writer  of  Mr.  Spencer's  un- 
doubted intellectual  power  should 
have  committed  himself  to  a  theory 
which,  taken  literally,  is  so  manifestly 
absurd,  would  be  incomprehensible, 
were  it  not  that  he  reads  into  it  more 
than  he  formulates  clearly  to  himself. 
Attempting  to  substitute  for  a  personal 
God,  the  fiction  of  a  perfectly  inscru- 
table, unthinkable,  and  unimaginable 
something- we-know-not- what,  he  really 
gives  meaning  to  what  would  other- 
wise 1)6  unmeaning,  by  tacitly  assert- 
ing that  God  is  not  only  knowable  but 
known.  In  the  same  breath  Mr. 
Spencer  tells  us  that  the  Great  Reality 
is  unknowable,  and  that  it  is  '  mai.i- 
fested  to  us  through  all  existence.' 
Now  if  he  would  only  In-ing  together 
these  two  independent  statements,  first 
that  there  is  a  Being  higher  than  all 
finite  existence,  and,  secondly,  that 
this  Being  is  '  manifested  to  us  in  all 
existence  ' — he  might  be  led  to  see 
that,  when  he  pronounces  this  Being 
to  be  inscrutable,  he  is  false  to  his  om  n 
better  thoughts. 

In  our  everyday  mood,  we  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  things  that  immedi- 
ately present  themselves  to  our  senses 
— with  that  which  we  can  see  and 
hear  and  touch  and  handle — or  we  are 
engaged  in  shiH)ing  things  into  new 
forms — constructing  a  house,  or  a 
steam  engine,  or  a  book.  Our  interest 
lies  in  the  details  of  existence,  in  par- 
ticular and  definite  objects,  and  we  do 
not  think  of  the  unity  which  binds 
things  together  and  makes  them  all 
parts  of  a  single  world.  Scientific 
knowledge  also  is  concerned  with  par- 
ticular and  finite  things,  although  at 
the  same  time  it  seeks  to  detect  their 
hidden  afiinities  for  each  other.  The 
astronomer   first  takes   note    of    the 
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lieavenly  bodies  as  separate  existences, 
and  then  he  tries  to  discovei-  what 
connects  theui  together — what  inllu- 
ence,  e.g.,  the  sun  lias  u))on  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  upon  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides ;  the  geo- 
logist marks  the  })eculiarities  of  difler- 
ent  sorts  of  rocks,  and  then  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  their  origin  ;  the 
chemist  tries  by  analysis  to  find  out 
the  various  elements,  but  he  also  asks 
how  these  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  In  all  these  cases  we  are  occu- 
pied with  particular  things  in  space 
and  time,  and  the  unity  we  are  seek- 
ing for  is  at  the  most  the  unity  of  a 
special  law,  applying  only  to  certain 
select  aspects  of  nature.  Thus  both 
in  our  ordinary  mood,  and  in  our  scien- 
tific mood,  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion u])on  particular  things,  or  parti- 
cular classes  of  things.  But  there  is 
another  mood  of  which  we  have  all 
had  experience,  in  which  we  turn 
away  from  all  this  detail,  and  we  say 
to  ourselves  :  '  All  is  one,'  and  these 
things  I  see  around  me  are  but  '  parts 
of  one  stupendous  wliole  ; '  all  finite 
things  are  in  incessant  fluctuation, 
transition,  and  metamorphosis ;  even 
the  •  so  solid-seeming  earth  '  has  gone 
through  many  changes  and  is  moving 
to  an  unknown  doom  ;  successive  gen- 
erations of  animals  and  of  men  are 
ever  appearing  and  vanishing  like 
forest  leaves  ;  and  yet,  through  all  this 
bii'th,  growth,  and  decay,  there  is 
sometliiny  that  is  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. Thus  there  arises  in  us  a 
deep  and  solemn  emotion,  born  of  the 
contrast  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
the  transitory  and  the  eternal — an 
emotion  that  informs  the  noblest,  if 
also  the  saddest,  verses  of  the  poets, 
and  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  religion  in 
all  its  forms  and  modes.  Here  in  fact 
we  have  the  first  vague,  shadowy  and 
undefined  concej)tion  of  God.  But 
observe  that  our  attitude  is  mainly  ne 
gative.  The  Su})reme,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, is  7wt  any  or  all  of  these  finite 
things  that  we  see  and  hear  and  touch, 
but  something  altogether  higher  ;   He 


does  not  pass  away,  but  remains  for 
ever ;  He  does  not  change  as  they  do, 
but  is  eternally  the  same ;  He  is  not 
limited  but  unlimited  ;  He  is  not  com- 
})rehensible  but  incomprehensible. 
Thus  feeling  and  thinking,  we  part  the 
universe  in  two,  and  on  the  hither 
side  we  set  the  Finite,  Relative, 
Knowable,  on  the  farther  side  the  In- 
finite, Absolute,  Unknowable. 

This  is  the  point  which  Mi-.  Spen- 
cer, by  a  circuitous  course,  has  reached. 
Convinced  of  the  finite  and  ti-ansitory 
character  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  unity 
underlying  all  things,  he  separates 
from  the  finite  and  infinite,  the  known 
and  the  unknown.  The  infinite  he 
thinks  of  as  a  shadowy  yonder,  a  vague 
illimitable  something,  which  eludes 
the  grasp  of  definite  thought,  and 
which,  just  because  of  its  iudefinite- 
ness  and  impalpability,  aflbrds  free 
play  to  the  imaginative  and  emotional 
nature.  And  undoubtedly  there  is 
something  fascinating  in  this  concep- 
tion. It  is  that  which  commended 
Pantheism  to  the  ancient  Hindoo, 
Gnosticism  to  the  early  Christian  phi- 
losopher, and  Mysticism  to  the  medi- 
teval  thinker.  But  it  is  not  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  religion,  but  only  its 
initial  stage.  It  is  impossible  perma- 
nently to  persuade  people  that  in  this 
vague  and  unsubstantial  one,  they 
have  reached  the  ulCwia  Thule  of  hu- 
man comprehension.  As  inevitably 
as  we  say  to  ourselves  '  the  unknow- 
able is,'  there  arises  the  question, 
'  but  vjliut  is  it  ?  '  There  is  no  way  of 
escaping  from  the  dilemma,  either  of 
positively  conceiving  the  infinite,  or 
of  confessing  that  imagination  has  out- 
run reality.  That  which  the  intellect 
cannot  at  all  comprehend,  the  imagina- 
tion will  soon  let  droj).  A  God  that 
is  not  known  is  for  us  no  God.  Him 
who  is  '  ignorantly  worshipped  '  will, 
after  a  time,  cease  to  be  worshi])ped  at 
all.  To  tell  us  that  the  unity  of  all 
existence  is  for  ever  inscrutable  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  rejection  of 
all   belief  in   the    divine.      But,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  wliile  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  followers    proclaim    the   inscruta- 
bility of  the  infinite  with  their  mouths, 
in  their  hearts  they  confess  that  He  is 
'  not  far   from  any   one  of   us.'     For 
they  tell  us  that  He  is  '  manifested  to 
us  in  all  existence,'  and  tliat  which  is 
so  '  manifested  '   cannot  be  unknown, 
much    less   unknowable.       The    very 
idea  of  the  unity  of  all  things  implies 
as  much.      For  a   unity  cannot  exist 
apart  from  that  of  which   it  is   tlie 
unity.      The  law  of    gravitation   is  a 
unity  that  is  manifested  in  the  motion 
of  worlds  as  well  as  in  the  fall  of  a 
.stone,  but  it  is  not  a  mysterious  some- 
thing apart   from  its  manifestations, 
but  something  revealing  its  nature  in 
them.       And    what  gravitation    is  to 
the   world   of  matter,  God   is   to  the 
whole  creation.     He  wlio  is  the  per- 
fect unity  of  all   things,  manifesting 
Himself  in  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  men  as  well  as  in  the  motions  of 
worlds,    cannot    be    hidden   behind  a 
thick  cloud  of  darkness,   but   reveals 
His  glory  and  majesty  in  the  world  we 
know.      He  must  be   sought,    not  in 
the  empty  grave  of  a  dead  and  lifeless 
abstraction,  but  in  the  marvellous  life 
and  energy  of  the  real  univei-se.    Men 
cheat     themselves     by     words     and 
phrases.     They  speak  of  the  '  laws  of 
nature,'   as  if  law  had  any  meaning 
apart  from  Him  who  clothes  Himself 
in   law ;  the)''  speak   of    '  matter '    as 
containing  the  '  promise  and  potency  ' 
of  life,  as  if  matter,  when   so  defined, 
were  not  but  another  name  for  God  as 
He   manifests    Himself  in  the  physi- 
cal world  ;  they  sjjcak  of  'force,'  as  if 
it  wei'e  something  visible  to  the  eye  of 
sense  instoad  of  being  but  the  outward 
form  of  that  which  inwardly  is  intelli- 
gence ;    they  speak    of    '  life  '  as  if  it 
could  be  fully  explained  by  that  which 
is  lower  than  itself,  and  did  not  rather 
point  upward  to  that  which  is  higher ; 
they  speak  of   '  mind  '  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  apart,  externally  acted  upon,  in- 
stead of  being  the  ke}'  to  all  modes  of 
existence.      A  writer  in  a  recent  nvim- 
ber  of  the  Canadian  Moxtf-a-  (July, 


1879,  p.  27),  informs  us  that    '  in  the 
modern  doctrine   of  development '  we 
have  a  '  substitute  for  the  religion,  or 
rather  the  theology,  which  it  tends  to 
supersede.'     If  this   means,    that  we 
may  dispense  with  religion  and  theo- 
logy because  we  can  recount  the  suc- 
cessive   forms  which  life  has  assumed 
in  the  course  of  ages,  I  confess  that  to 
me  the  doctrine  of  development  seems 
as  poor  a  substitute  for  the  '  religion, 
or  rather  the  theology,'  which  it   does 
not  '  tend  to  supersede,'  as  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  triangle  contains  two 
right  angles.     No  scientific   truth  as 
such  can  serve  as  a  '  substitute  '  for  re- 
ligion, simply  because  science  does  not 
seek,  and  so  does  not  find,  the  evidence 
of  intelligence  in  the  world.      But  if, 
as  I  suspect,  the  writer  means  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  by  binding  to- 
gether all  living  beings  in  a  chain  of 
intelligible   law,  entitles  us   to  infer 
the  presence  of  an  intelligence  work- 
ing for  iuimeasurable  ages  towards  a 
predetermined    end,  then  we    c.mnot 
indeed  admit  that  this  apprehension 
of  a  fact  will  take  the  place  of  religion 
(which  is  more  than  the  apprehension 
of  any  number  of  facts),  but  we  may 
admit  that  it  goes  some  way   in  the 
direction  of  a  true  theology.      Every 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  whether  it 
be  of  the  physical  world,  or  the  world 
of  living  beings,  or  the  world  of  self- 
conscious  and  intelligent  men,  is,  when 
brought  into  relation  with  that  Being 
who   '  manifests  Himself  to  us  in  all 
existence,'  an  advance  in  the  comore- 
hension  of   His  nature.     And  as  the 
increase  of   knowledge  has    no  cessa- 
tion, as    the    discovery  of  truth  is  a 
perpetual  process,  we  may  grant  that 
the  Almighty  cannot  be  '  found  out  to 
perfection,'  /'.e.,  in  the  infinite  fulness 
of  His  nature,  while   discarding  the 
false    and    self-contradictory    theory 
which    holds  that   of    Him  we  know 
nothing  whatever.     This  recognition 
of  the  real,  although  partial,  compre- 
hension of  the  infinite,  is  at  once  the 
last  result  of  a  true  philosophy  and  the 
point  from  which  a  true  theology  must 
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set  out.  And  the  humility  to  which 
it  prompts  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
spurious  liumility  which  falls  down  in 
speechless  awe  before  the  Unknowable, 
as  the  vague  and  unintelligent  dread 
of  the  savage  before  his  fetish,  from 
the  enlightened  reverence  and  love  of 
the  Christian  for  a  revealed  God. 

These  considerations  lead  to  a  truer 
conception  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  man  than  is  to  be  found  either 
in  Comte  or  in  Spencer.      As  against 
the  former,  we  must  deny  that  the  de- 
velopment of  religion  was  a  purely  ne- 
gative process,  in  which  the  belief  in 
the  divine  was  gradually  refined  away 
until    it   vanished   into    nothing ;  as 
against  the  latter,  we  must  deny  that 
the  sole  residium  of  religious  progress 
is  the  consciousness  of  an  indefinable 
and  unthinkable  reality.      Science  and 
religion    are    inseparable    strands  of 
thought    that  have  been  intertwined 
from  the  dawn  of  intellectual  activity. 
Their  analytical  separation  should  not 
make  us  forget  the   necessity  of  their 
real  union  to  the  highest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  universe.      The  knowledge 
of  sensible  and   finite  things  and   oi 
their    laws    has    been     ever    accom- 
panied   by     the     knowledge     of      a 
higher    unity  embracing   and  uphold- 
ing them,  and  related  to  them  as  mind 
to   matter,  soul  to  body,  or  the  gar- 
ment to  the  form  it  covers.     As  sci- 
ence has  continuously  advanced  to  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  unity  of 
the  world — not  the  abstract  unity  of 
a  colourless  abstraction  like  the  '  un- 
knowable,' but  the  concrete  unity  of 
specialised   laws — so   religion,  taking 
up  the    conclusions    wrought  out   by 
science,  has  learned  more  and  more  to 
recognise  God,  not  in  caprice  and  ar- 
Ijitrariness,  but  in  that  steady  and  cal- 
culable action  which  is  the  most  per- 
fect evidence  of  intelligence  and  the 
highest  expression  of  personality.   The 
imperfections    of  the  one  have  been 


but  the  obverse  and  counterpart  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  other.     As  the 
world  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  given 
up  to   chance   and  accident,  and  was 
seen  to  be  governed  by  ordered  har- 
mony and  law,  so    the   religious  con- 
sciousness learned  to  substitute  for  the 
arbitraiy    and    capricious  gods   of  an 
earlier  age,  a  God  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion, not  swayed  from  side  to  side  by 
gusts  of  passion  as  men  are  prone  to 
be,  but  moving  on  with  the  sure  and 
unfaltering  steps  of  infinite  power,  in- 
telligence and  goodness.     The  advance 
of  religion  and  the  advance  of  science 
are  really  phases  of  one  great  move- 
ment of  thought.     The  one  has  gained 
nothing  that    has  not  been  equally  a 
gain  of  the  other.     As  that  scientific 
curiosity  which  urges  men  on  to  the 
conquest  of  fresh  fields  of   knowledge 
can  never  die  away  so  long  as  man  is 
man,  so  religion  must  continue  to  seek 
for  ever   worthier  and  nobler  concep- 
tions of  God.     Thus  harmony  is  in- 
troduced  into  our  view  of  the  whole 
process  of  spiritual  advance  ;  and  thus 
also  we  get   rid  of  the  fretful  pessim- 
ism at  present  in  fashion,  as  well  as  of 
its  counterpart, 

'  The  barren  o]3timistic  sophistries 
Of  comfortable  moles — ' 

the  one  springing  from  a  selfish  con- 
centration on  one's  own  petty  pains, 
and  the  other  from  an  equally  selfish 
counting  up  of  one's  immediate  plea- 
sures— and  we  learn  to  sympathise 
with  that  large  optimisim  of  the  pur- 
est and  highest  minds  of  all  ages, 
which,  without  turning  its  back  on  the 
wretchedness  and  the  evil  of  the 
w^orld,  contemplates  all  things  'under 
the  form  of  eternity,'  and  rests  in  the 
indestructible  faith  of 


'  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.' 
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BY    W.    F.    MUNRO,    TORONTO. 


THE  Winnipegoosis  country  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessiljle  regions  of  the  North- West. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  getting  into 
it,  and  that  offers  few  of  the  conveni- 
ences or  attractions  of  modern  travel. 
Starting  from  Winnipeg  with  a  half- 
lu'eed  guide  and  a  couple  of  Red 
River  carts  to  cany  provisions  for  the 
trip,  the  explorer  (tourist  is  not  the 
word  here)  proceeds  due  north-west 
along  a  well  worn  trail  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  old  survey  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  distant 
from  it  some  ten  or  twelve  miles.  For 
twenty  miles  or  so  the  road  is  through 
an  almost  dead  level  prairie  ;  further 
on  the  land  is  more  ridgy  and  uneven, 
the  soil  lighter  and  sometimes  stoney. 
In  Township  15,  Range  2  west,  we 
pass  on  the  right  a  large  sheet  of 
brackish  water,  called  Shoal  Lake, 
swarming  with  pelican  when  we  saw 
it  last  July.  This  is  a  very  common 
bird  in  the  North- West,  an  ugly  un- 
clean biped,  with  a  bill  over  a  foot  in 
length,  and  a  hideous  pouch  or  fish 
bag  where  it  stores  its  food,  which  is 
not  always  in  the  best  condition. 
Some  twenty  miles  further  on  brings 
us  to  Oak  Point,  on  Lake  Manitoba, 
and  close  to  the  boundary  line  of  Kee- 
watin,  or  the  North- West  Territory, 
as  it  is  now  called  in  the  new  maps. 
Here  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany has  long  been  established,  and 
around  it  have  gathered  a  considerable 
population  of  half-breeds,  some  of 
them  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Eight 
miles  to  the  .south  there  is  another 
still  larger  settlement  called  the  Saint 
Laurent  Mission,  which  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  of  some  kind  or 


other.  The  land  around  both  settle- 
ments is  tolerably  fair,  being  a  black 
sandy  loam  resting  on  the  universal 
white  limestone,  and  having  some 
loose  stone  through  it.  But  there  is 
really  no  farming  done  except  by  the 
few  white  men  who  have  taken  up 
claims  in  that  quai-ter.  The  half-breed 
here,  as  elsewjiere  over  the  whole 
country,  is  content  with  a  weedy  ill- 
fenced  garden  patch,  which  he  has 
probably  never  put  a  hand  to  himself. 
From  one  of  these  people,  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  trustworthy  person,  we 
hired  a  York  boat  for  the  trip  up  the 
lakes  ;  we  also  engaged  two  French 
half-breeds,  old  voyagcurs  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
who  knew  the  country  well.  These, 
with  Mr.  Walter  Dickson,  of  Water 
Hen  river,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  officer, 
the  writer,  and  two  boys  made  up  the 
crew  of  the  York  boat.  This  is  the 
only  sort  of  craft  as  yet  on  these  wa- 
ters. It  derives  its  name  from  the 
original  pattern  invented  at  York 
Factory  for  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  running  into  Hudson  Bay.  It 
measures  .3.5  feet  in  length,  with  S  or 
9  feet  of  a  beam,  pointed  at  the  stern, 
and  carrying  a  large  square  sail  and 
six  long  heavy  spruce  oars.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  thing  for  lake  navigation 
as  sailing  is  next  to  iinj)Ossible  except 
with  a  fair  or  nearly  fair  wind  ;  when 
that  fails  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  lie  over  in  soma  convenient  shelter 
and  wait  for  a  change. 

We  were  favoured  with  prevailing 
south  winds  and  made  a  good  run  to 
the  Narrows,  which  divide  Lake 
Manitolja  into  two  nearly  ecjual  parts. 
Here  the  crossing  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
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citic  lliiilway  was  to  have  been,  under 
the  okl  survey  and  the  Mackenzie 
administration.  We  hauled  up  at 
Mr.  William  Sifton's,  who  has 
charge  of  the  telegraph  line  which 
here  crosses  the  lake.  Mr.  Sifton  has 
one  or  two  white  neighbours  who 
came  to  settle  beside  him  in  the  hope 
of  the  railway  crossing  near  them,  and 
who  are  not  at  all  i)leased  with  the 
change  of  route.  The  country  all 
around  here,  unlike  the  lower  portion 
of  the  lake,  is  thickly  wooded  with 
very  good  poi)lar,  ash,  and  oak.  Mr. 
Sifton  and  his  neighbours  have  cleared 
a  number  of  acres,  which  were  filled 
with  the  very  perfection  of  garden 
vegetables.  The  root  crops  in  the 
north-west  ai'e  a  standing  marvel,  but 
here  they  were  exceptionally  excel- 
lent. We  never  before  saw  such  po- 
tatoes or  such  cabbages,  beets,  onions, 
and  carrots.  It  may  be  here  said 
that  Mr.  Sifton  tells  a  very  different 
story  from  what  has  been  so  industri- 
ously circulated  about  the  country 
eastward  to  Selkirk,  along  the  old 
route  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  He  has 
travelled  it  frequently,  and  maintains 
that  there  are  no  difiiculties  in  the  lo- 
cation such  as  to  warrant  the  change 
to  the  south  of  the  lake.  The  old  route 
would  certainly  have  been  the  shortest 
to  the  Saskatchewan,  as  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  Narrows 
and  the  Winni]  legoosis  country,  which 
must  long  remain  a  terra  incoynita, 
unless  something  is  done  to  put  steam- 
ers on  the  lakes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  route  satisfies  the  Manito- 
bans,  and  serves  a  settled  country 
much  in  need  of  railway  communi- 
•  cation. 

Sailing  from  the  Narrows,  and 
feeling  grateful  for  the  kind  hospital- 
ity of  our  host  and  his  amiable  wife, 
we  pass  on  the  right  the  weird  caves 
of  the  Manitou,  where  the  'untu- 
tored mind  '  was  awed  by  the  unseen 
power  giving  audible  ex})ression  to  it 
self.  Northward  in  the  distance 
rises  'theblutf,'  and  between,  a  wide 
•expanse   of  lake,   the  most    exposed, 


and  at  times  stormy,  part  of  the 
waters  north  of  the  Narrows,  but 
with  a  fair  wind  from  the  south,  we 
made  to  within  sight  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Water  Hen  the  same  evening.  A 
little  before  dark  a  squall  rose,  and 
we  hauled  up  on  the  lea  of  an  island 
for  shelter  and  rest  for  the  night, 
llain  came  on,  but  we  managed  to 
start  a  fire  on  the  beach,  under  the 
partial  }jrotection  of  the  thick  woods 
that  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water's  edge.  Oar  su})per  of  duck 
pemmican,and  the  inevitable  black  tea, 
despatched,  we  lay  down  in  our  bufia- 
loes  and  went  to  sleep,  but  at  mid- 
night our  half-breeds  raised  a  shout 
that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  oiu' 
boat  was  in  danger  from  the  boulders 
on  which  she  was  hauled  up,  so  we 
had  to  tumble  into  the  stern  sheets 
and  get  poled  round  a  point  of  the 
island  into  shelter.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents — 
we  had  to  remain  in  the  boat.  All 
next  day,  as  we  sailed  and  rowed  up 
the  Water  Hen  river,  and  the  follow- 
ing night,  as  we  cam})ed  on  the  shore, 
the  rain  came  pouring  down ;  buflfalo 
robes,  blankets,  every  stitch  of  cloth- 
ing we  had  on,  or  could  })ut  on,  were 
soaking  wet.  Next  morning  broke 
fine,  and  as  we  were  making  our  way 
into  Water  Hen  Lake,  and  round  the 
turn  into  the  river  again,  we  had 
time  to  get  a  good  dry.  Not  one 
of  us  caught  the  least  cold  after  our 
forty-eight  hour's  drenching.  The 
Water  Hen  river,  as  in  the  gloom  and 
mist  of  the  wet  morning  we  entered  it, 
had  a  strange  Indian  look  about  it. 
It  would  have  hardly  been  a  surprise 
to  have  seen  an  army  of  braves  stai-t 
like  Roderick  Dhu's  warriors  from 
the  reeds  and  willows  as  we  slowly 
passed  up  the  stream.  The  banks  are 
uniformly  low,  with  a  varying  belt  of 
tall  bright  green  grass  extending  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  dark  line  of 
woods  in  the  background.  Sometimes 
the  woods  came  even  to  the  water's 
edge,  receding  in  a  semicircle  to  give 
place  to  the  broad  belt  of  meadow  grass, 
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wliicli  is  the  prevailing  fealuixi  of  the 
banks  on  both  sides.  The  clumps  of 
willows  and  scattered  iiO])lar  often  oc- 
cur on  these gree II  jtatches,  adding  nnich 
to  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  often 
assuming  the  apjjearance  of  an  artiti- 
cial  landscajie.  Many  tempting  loca- 
tions for  settlement  occur  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  river.  The  land 
is  rich  and  heavily  wooded,  but  the 
trees  are  seldom  over  a  foot  through 
at  the  butt ;  the  clearing  could  thus 
be  done  with  one-half  the  labour 
of  the  Ontario  settler.  The  river  is 
a  beautiful  clear  stream  with  a  j)ebbly 
bottom,  never  varying  in  dejjth  ujore 
than  a  few  inches,  and  stocked  with 
the  finest  whitefish  in  the  world  ! 
What  more  could  be  wished  1  and  yet 
there  is  only  one  white  man  living  on 
the  Water  Hen.  The  river  flows  nearly 
due  south  from  Water  Hen  Lake, 
which  receives  its  waters  from  Lake 
Winnipegoosis  through  a  stream  also 
called  Water  Hen  river,  which  flows 
due  north,  and  thus  parallel  with  the 
other  rivei".  The  two  rivers  run  in  op- 
posite directions,  distant  from  each 
other  not  more  than  six  miles  at  any 
point.  About  the  middle  of  the  first 
stream  the  current  is  a  little  swift  for 
a  few  miles,  Ijut  nothing  to  interfere 
in  the  least  with  navigation  by  steam. 
This  part  of  the  river  gets  the  name 
of  Eapids,  which  is  rather  misleading, 
as  we  got  well  over  them  before  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  so  designated, 
and  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me 
to  ap])ly  such  a  term  to  what  was  little 
more  than  a  perce[)tible  current.  We 
might  easily  have  pulled  our  boat 
through,  but  our  half-breeds prefened 
'  tracking.'  although  that  involved 
walking  through  wet  grass  up  to  the 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  wading  in 
the  river  waist  deep,  in  order  to  cut 
off  corners  or  keep  the  boat  in  the 
channel.  With  a  heavy  load  '  track- 
ing '  has  always  to  be  resorted  to,  but 
the  voi/agpMrs  are  used  to  it,  taking  to 
water  like  true  spaniels.  WJiite  men 
would  hardly  do  this  kind  of  work. 
The  Water  Hen  is  the  only  floating 


entrance  iiito  Winnipegoosis,  it  adds 
thirty  miles  to  the  water  stretch,  and 
is  the  worst  part  of  the  I'outi;  for  a 
sailing  craft,  as  the  wind  from  any 
southern  point,  favourable  as  far  as  the 
'turn,'  is  dead-a-head  for  the  rest  of 
the  river  passage  into  Winni2)egoosis. 
It  will  always  be  the  bcle  noire  of  lake 
navigation,  except  for  pleasure  excur- 
sions which  are  still  far  enough  away 
in  the  future.  South-west,  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Water  Hen  into  Manitoba,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  lakes,  Manitoba 
on  the  east  and  Winnijtegoosis  on 
the  west,  is  only  one  mile  and  thiee- 
quarters.  The  barrier  between  is  a 
low,  marshy  neck  of  land,  at  the  high- 
est point  not  more  than  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  Winni])egoosis.  The  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  lakes  is 
said  to  be  about  eighteen  feet.  A  cut- 
ting through  Meadow  ])ortage,  on  this 
narrow  neck  of  land,  will  no  doubt  be 
made  some  day,  but  unfortunately  the 
w'ater  is  shallow  for  a  good  way  out  on 
both  lakes,  so  that  besides  the  canal  a 
long  and  wide  channel  leading  up  to  it 
at  both  ends  would  require  to  be 
dredged  out  and  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  breakwaters  erected  for  the 
])rotection  of  vessels  entering  the 
canal,  as  there  is  no  natural  hai'bour 
on  either  side.  The  entire  basin  of 
the  two  lakes  is  hollowed  out  of  a  dull 
white  limestone,  somewhat  shaley  in 
texture,  with  the  debris  of  which  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  are  almost  every- 
where strewed  ;  the  very  sand  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  granulated  limestone. 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  the  canal  or 
the  channels  we  have  described  l>eing 
choked  with  mud  or  drift,  as  there  is 
no  sweeping  current,  but  the  bottom 
of  the  lakes,  esjjecially  in  the  shal- 
lower parts,  is  crowded  with  boulders, 
and  as  ice  forms  at  the  bottom,  the 
stones  are  lifted  in  the  spring  and 
floated  about.  But  the  filling  up  of  the 
channels  from  this  cause  might  be 
guarded  against  in  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  bieak waters. 

Mr.  Dickson,  my  comjjagnoii  de  voy- 
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(lyp,  is  a  close  ami  iiitelligent  observer 
of  natural  phenomena  ;  we  had  many 
interesting  discussions  on  the  geology 
and  physical  geograj>hy  of  the  lake  re- 
gion. It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
whole  country  was  undergoing  a  gra- 
dual elevation.  At  one  point  on  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Manitoba,  below 
the  Narrows,  where  we  camped  for  a 
short  time,  we  observed,  inland  some 
200  yards  or  so,  a  clearly  defined 
beach,  as  if  the  water  had  just  left  it ; 
it  was  at  least  ten  feet  higher  than 
the  present  beach.  Between  it  and 
the  present  beach  was  a  low  marsh, 
full  of  tall  reedy  gi-ass.  An  old 
Indian  half-breed  lived  in  a  house 
built  a  few  yards  above  this  former 
beach,  and  had  been  there  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  FTe  told  us 
that  when  he  first  settled  in  the  coun- 
try the  water  was  up  to  where  his 
house  now  stood,  and  he  pointed  out 
a  tree  to  which  he  used  to  fasten  his 
canoe.  The  question  naturally  arose, 
what  has  caused  the  shrinkage  1  In 
support  of  his  theory  of  a  gradual  ele- 
vation of  the  land,  Mr.  Dickson  relat- 
ed some  curious  facts  which  came  un- 
der his  observation  during  his  resi- 
dence of  thirteen  years  on  the  east 
coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  As  he  alludes 
to  these  facts  in  a  manuscript  work, 
illustrating  his  Arctic  experiences, 
which  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  writer  with  a  view  to  future  pub- 
lication, I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing his  own  words  : 

'  An  old  Indian  pilot,  named  Swal- 
low, a  native  of  the  country,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  passed  in  this 
part  of  the  coast  (near  Cape  Jones, 
east  coast  Hudson  Bay),  assured  me 
that  many  of  the  islands  in  this  parti- 
cular quarter  had  risen  above  the  sea 
during  his  own  life  time,  having  Vjeen 
only  mere  shoals  when  he  was  a  boy. 
The  Indian  Swallow,  when  wandering 
about  the  hills  near  the  sea  coast  one 
day,  came  upon  an  old  ship's  anchor 
firmly  jammed  into  a  crevice  of  a  rock 
on  the  very  summit  of  a  hill  fully  four 
hundred   feet  above    the   present  sea 


level.  The  anchor  had  undoubtedly 
been  lost  by  some  ship  which  must 
have  found  several  fathoms  of  water 
aV)Ove  this  very  hill.  One  fiuke  oi  the 
anchor,  settled  into  the  crevice  of  thr- 
rock,  could  only  have  been  lifted  out 
of  its  place  by  a  buoy  rope  or  chain 
attached  to  the  crown.  Whether  this- 
was  attempted  or  not  is  uncertain,  V>ut 
probably  it  was  not,  for  there  was  no 
hole  in  the  crown  for  any  such  line. 
It  is  probable  that  the  anchor  itself 
had  only  a  hemp  cable  attached  to  it 
originally,  as  neither  shackle  nor  any 
portion  of  a  chain  was  found.  A 
clumsy  wooden  stock,  very  much  de- 
cayed, but  still  recognisable  as  oak,, 
was  found  attached,  and  the  iron,  al- 
though a  good  de;il  corroded  and  scaled 
off,  showed  that  it  had  been  used  on  a 
large  vessel,  and  must  have  once- 
weighed  a  ton  weight  in  iron  alone.' 

One  would  suppose  that  the  tipping 
up  of  the  end  of  a  continent  would 
back  up  the  waters  flowing  towards 
that  end  and  rather  raise  than  lower 
the  level  in  the  upper  courses.  This 
would  undoubtedly  happen  if  the 
continent  were  a  perfectly  level  plain, 
and  the  lower  end  raised  above  the 
axis  of  elevation,  but  would  scarcely 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  Hudson  Bay,  sO' 
long  as  the  Nelson  river  has  a  down- 
hill course  with  abrupt  and  frequent 
rapids.  To  account  for  the  shrinkage 
spoken  of,  on  the  theory  of  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose the  elevation  to  have  been  local, 
or  its  axis  to  have  been  at  a  point  far 
removed  from  the  present  lakes.  There 
is  another  theory  which  struck  the 
writer  forcibly,  when  coasting  the 
south  shore  of  I^ake  Manitoba,  on  our 
return  trip.  The  entire  south  end  of 
this  lake  is  now  bare  of  timber  like 
the  surrounding  prairie  and  for  proba- 
bly the  same  reason  ;  that  it  has  been 
swept  Vjy  fires.  But  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date  heavy  forests  must  have 
lined  the  shores,  and  these  would  re- 
sist the  encroachment  of  the  waters, 
which  are  now  blown   by   the   north 
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-wind  and  scattered  over  wide  areas  to 
the  south  and  west.  Mr.  Sifton  in- 
formed us  that  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  the  Narrows  varied  constantly  with 
the  change  of  wind.  With  a  prevail- 
ing north  wind  the  water  fell  at  least 
two  feet,  returning  to  its  former  level 
in  a  calm  or  with  a  south  wind.  A 
north  wind,  which  had  been  blowing 
for  two  days  and  had  taken  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  was  followed  by  a 
calm,  and  we  had  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  backward  flow  of  the  water 
which  began  after  the  wind  abated — 
the  writer,  in  swimming  across  the 
nariow  entrance  into  Lake  Fiancis, 
being  carried  a  considerable  distance 
out  by  the  current.  Supposing  the 
waters  that  now  fill  Lake  Francis  and 
the  other  interminable  bays,  creeks, 
and  marshes  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake — not  to  speak  of  those  on  the 
west  side,  were  recovered  and  held 
within  a  secure  and  well-defined  bound- 
ary such  as  existed  when  the  forests 
were  standing,  the  level  of  the  whole 
lake  would  be  raised  proljably  to  the 
height  of  the  deserted  beach  above 
mentioned. 

But  to  return  to  the  Water  Hen 
where  we  were  about  to  make  the  bend 
to  the  south,  on  our  way  to  the  upper 
lake.  Here  we  touch  an  Indian  re- 
serve, and  are  met  by  the  whole  Wa- 
ter Hen  band,  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, who  turn  out  to  see  us.  tSome  of 
the  men  boarded  our  boat  and  gave  us 
a  hand  at  the  oars,  some  held  uj)  pails 
of  berries,  ofiering  them  for  a  little 
flour.  We  passed  another  z-eserve  at 
Dog  Creek  below  the  Narrows,  but 
the  band  were  away  on  a  bear  hunt 
and  we  saw  none  of  them.  These  In- 
dians are  nearly  all  8wampy  Creea 
and  are  included  in  Treaty  number 
two,  numbering  less  than  a  thousand 
all  told,  scattered  over  several  reser- 
vations. The  agent  in  charge  of  them, 
that  is  who  pay s  them  tiie  treaty  money, 
resides  several  days' journey  from  some 
of  the  reservations  and  not  immedi- 
ately in  the  neighbourhood  of  any. 
Each  band,  on  selecting  its  own  reser- 


vation, was  promised  a  supply  of  farm- 
ing implements,  such  as  ploughs,  har- 
rows, waggons,  Ac,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  oxen.  Some  five  or  six  years 
ago  the  Water  Hen  band  got  their 
implements,  but  uj)  to  the  time  we 
met  them  the  oxen  had  not  arrived. 
Meantime  the  ploughs  and  liarrows 
wei'e  rotting,  or  had  been  sold  for  a 
handful  of  tea.  Thus  are  our  Indian 
afiairs  managed  in  the  North  West  ! 
The  late  a])pointment  of  Instructors  is 
probably  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  a  pioper  selection  has  been  made, 
and  if  they  do  away  with  the  small 
reservations,  and  prevent  the  wily  half- 
breeds  from  mixing  with  the  bands  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  re- 
bellion. 

The  north  branch  of  the  Water  Hen, 
which  we  now  turned,  is  much  the 
the  same  in  ap{)earance  as  the  south 
branch.  Although  the  water  was  at  its 
highest,  there  was  no  perceptible  cur- 
rent. Bather  more  than  a  mile  from 
where  the  river  opens  out  into  the 
lake,  or  rather  where  the  lake  narrows 
into  the  river,  and  on  the  left  or  west 
bank,  we  came  to  Walter  Dickson's 
house,  a  substantial  log  building  .32  x 
24  feet,the  timbers  of  good-sized  spruce, 
nicely  hewn,  and  the  corners  neatly 
joined.  Here  we  notice  the  same 
[)erfection  of  garden  vegetables  as 
we  were  struck  with  at  the  Narrows. 
The  soil  is  the  same  and  so  is  the  tim- 
ber, with  the  addition  of  spruce  which 
occurs  in  clumps,  never  in  continuous 
belts.  Mr.  Dickson  selected  this  spot 
in  the  belief  that,  sooner  or  later,  he 
would  witness  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  change  which  accompanies  the 
opening  up  of  a  country  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  and  requiring  only  to 
be  known  in  order  to  be  settled.  It 
is  more  than  jn-obable  that  he  will  not 
have  to  wait  a  great  while  to  see  the 
steamljoat  passing  his  door.  We  enter 
Lake  Winnipegoosis,  or  rather  a  long 
arm  of  the  lake,  which,  as  l)efore  .said, 
narrows  into  the  Water  Hen  river. 
Coasting  along  the  west  side,  we  come 
to  Salt  Point,  and  encounter  the  same 
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difficulty  with  the  wind  as  at  the  turn 
of  the  Water  Hen.  Here  we  notice 
the  remains  of  the  Hon.  James  Mc- 
Kay's salt  works.  The  wells  are  now 
pretty  much  diluted,  but  on  the  siip- 
position  that  the  salt  beds  underlie 
the  uniform  limestone  formation  of 
this  region,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  from  other  surround- 
ing indications,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  successful  manufacture  of 
salt.  Properly  sunk  wells,  with  a 
small  engine  to  pump  the  brine  and  a 
couple  of  wooden  steam-pans,  would 
not  involve  a  great  outlay,  and  when 
it  is  considered  what  a  barrel  of  salt 
is  worth  at  the  Saskatchewan,  when  it 
costs  about  $25  to  take  it  there,  the 
wonder  is  that  no  one  has  taken  the 
manufacture  in  hand  long  ago.  But 
of  course  little  more  can  be  done  than 
what  was  very  inadequately  attempted 
by  j\[r.  McKay,  until  the  means  of 
transport  are  provided.  It  may  be 
asked  why  have  not  the  Winnipegers, 
or  some  other  enterprising  Manito- 
bans,  gone  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  opening  up  of  this  great  region, 
including  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the 
mining  of  coal  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
along  with  other  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  moment  appertaining  to 
the  development  of  the  Winnipegoosis 
country.  The  answer  is  easy  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
North-West.  They  are  too  busy  with 
what  they  have  on  hand  already,  and 
are  strange  to  all  projects  that  require 
time  to  mature. 

Rounding  Salt  Point  we  have  to 
wait  for  a  south  wind  which,  at  length, 
takes  us  on  our  way  north.  Passing 
Ladle  Island,  and  Red  Deer  Point,  we 
come  to  Birch  Island,  covering  an  area 
-of  55  square  miles,  said  to  V)e  the  best 
timber  limit  on  the  lakes  ;  the  lease  of 
it  was  purchased  at  the  auction  sale 
on  the  hrst  of  September  last  by  Mr. 
Whitehead,  the  railway  contractor,  for 
$6,000  over  the  upset  price  of  $20 
per  square  mile,  which  was  the  high- 
est price  paid  for  any  of  the  nineteen 
limits   then    put    up    for   sale.      Mr. 


Whitehead  also  purchased  the  limit 
of  Red  Deer  Point,  including  Cole- 
man's Island,  an  area  of  .34  square 
miles,  for  $1010.  Neither  of  these 
limits,  though  probably  the  best  the 
country  affords,  can  be  said  to  be  valu- 
able in  the  sense  we  in  Ontario  would 
apply  to  timber  limits.  The  spruce, 
for  which  they  are  alone  at  present 
valuable,  does  not  show  in  close  belts 
like  the  pine  forests  on  the  Ottawa, 
but  is  scattered  among  the  other  tim- 
ber, and  at  best,  is  seldom  more  than 
18  inches  through.  Sawn  into  rough 
lumber,  however,  it  is  worth  $30  a 
thousand  at  the  foot  of  the  lake ;  and 
this  is  found  to  have  attraction  suffi- 
cient to  allure  several  into  the  busi- 
ness. A.  mill  is  already  in  operation 
at  Totogan,  on  the  south-west  end  of 
Lake  Manitoba,  and  the  owners  have 
nearly  completed  a  steamboat  to  be 
used  for  hauling  logs.  At  the  auction 
sale  they  purchased  several  good  lim- 
its, one  on  the  east  of  the  Water  Hen 
river,  for  which  the  sum  of  $810  over 
the  upset  price  was  paid.  Another 
firm,  who  managed  to  secure  one  or 
two  limits,  have  taken  steps  this  fall 
in  the  direction  of  putting  up  a  saw- 
mill and  building  a  steamboat. 

From  the  north-east  point  of  Birch 
Island  it  is  almost  a  sti-aight  line  due 
north  some  forty  miles  to  Mossy  Por- 
tage between  Winnipegoosis  and  Ce- 
dar Lake  on  the  Saskatchewan,  of 
which  this  lake  is  merely  an  expan- 
sion, but  a  pretty  extensive  one  form- 
ing a  sheet  of  water,  in  some  places, 
much  wider  than  any  stretch  across 
Winnipegoosis.  From  the  north-east 
corner  of  this  lake,  where  it  narrows 
again  into  something  like  river  dimen- 
sions, the  distance  to  where  it  enters 
Lake  Winnipeg  is  only  about  twelve 
miles,  but  in  that  short  space  it  makes 
some  curious  developments,  in  one 
place  expanding  into  a  second  lake, 
and  having  a  total  fall  of  about 
60  feet  divided  over  five  rapids,  rang- 
ing from  one  to  seven  feet  in  height. 
The  Grand  Rapids  have  a  fall  of  43^ 
feet  in  2^  miles,  to  avoid  which,  the 
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Hudson  Bay  Company  have  built  a 
tramway  some  four  miles  in  length  at 
a  cost  of  $20,000.  There  are  no  such 
serious  obstructions  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Saskatchewan  above  Cedar  Lake, 
and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  this 
lake  were  once  connected  with  Win- 
nipegoosis,  which  is  exactly  on  the 
same  level,  a  new  and  much  shorter 
and  better  route  to  the  Saskatchewan 
would  at  once  be  established.  That  a 
canal  will  be  cut  sooner  or  later,  may 
be  taken  for  granted.  Mossy  Portage, 
though  it  is  only  three  miles  in  a 
straight  line  across,  may  not  be  the 
best  place  to  make  the  connection.  It 
has  been  chosen  on  account  of  its  ap- 
proach from  Cedar  Lake,  commencing 
at  the  bottom  of  a  tine  bay^  having  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  froni  the  shore,  from 
which,  southward,  the  portage  passes 
over  a  corduroy  road  built  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  through  a  swamp 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  then 
over  a  fine  hard  ridge,  gradually  ris- 
ing in  height  till  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  Winnipegoosis,  when  it  de- 
scends suddenly  into  the  lake.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  about  93 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  would  in- 
volve serious  cutting  to  make  a  canal, 
but  the  writer  has  been  informed  that 
at  some  other  point  called  Mud  Poi'- 
tage,  the  Indians  can  cross  in  their 
canoes  in  the  spring  from  the  one  lake 
to  the  other  without  portaging;  if  such 
be  the  case,  the  cutting  of  a  canal  four 
feet  deep  would  be  an  easy  matter  and 
might  all  be  done  with  a  dredge.  It 
may  be  asked  why  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  have  not  utilised  this  route, 
instead  of  the  one  by  Lake  Winnipeg. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  an  estab- 
lished post  at  Norway  House,  which 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has 
been  their  head-quarters  and  distribu- 
ting point  for  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Hudson  Bay.  It  is  convenient  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  so  that, 
in  a  manner,  they  have  been  forced  to 
use  this  route  ;  besides,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  are  famed  for  a  dislike 


to  innovation.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  not  been  quite  indifferent  to  the 
Winnipegoosis  route,  for  their  fine 
steamer  the  Colvillc,  which  plies  be- 
tween Selkirk,  Norway  House,  and  the 
Grand  Kapids,  was  built  with  the  in- 
tention of  ])utting  her  on  Lake  Mani- 
toba, which  they  expected  her  to  reach 
by  way  of  Fairford  through  the  Little 
Saskatchewan,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
though  they  could  not  get  her  through. 
Even  if  this  could  have  been  managed,, 
the  steamer's  draft  of  five  feet  would 
have  prevented  her  from  ever  getting 
up  the  Water  Hen ;  1 200  cords  of  wood 
were  cut  and  distributed  over  the  Col- 
ville's  intended  route,  but  not  a  stick 
ever  went  into  her  furnaces. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  under  its  present 
auspices,  will  again  attempt  the  opera- 
tion of  this  other  lake  roiite,  especially 
in  view  of  its  early  opening-up  by 
private  enterprise.  If  the  Company 
decided  to  take  any  steps  in  this  di- 
rection, it  would  only  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  out  others  and  main- 
taining their  hold  on  the  country, 
which  has  long  been  one  of  their 
choicest  preserves ;  but  times  have 
changed  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany since  1870, and  they  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  compete  successfully 
with  individual  enterprise. 

The  development  of  the  Winni- 
pegoosis country  as  a  financial  or 
speculative  project  will  best  prosper 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  private  com- 
pany. Commencing  on  a  small  scale, 
say  with  one  steamer  on  the  lakes  and 
another  on  the  river,  no  extraordinary 
risk  whatever  would  be  incurred,  for 
there  would  be  a  certainty  from  the 
very  start  of  getting  the  ^'eater  part 
of  the  freight  which  is  now  carried, 
every  year  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
Saskatchewan. 

At  the  very  lowest  calculation,  there 
is  said  to  be  one  thousand  tons  of 
freight  carried  to  the  Saskatchewan 
country  and  the  far  North-West  by 
Red  River  carts  alone  every  year,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $200  per  ton.     The 
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lowest  rate  ever  paid  has  been,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  this  year  $8.50  per 
100  lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  as 
high  as  $14.  $200,000  paid  every 
vear  for  the  carriage  of  freight  to  one 
of  the  most  sparsely  settled  countries 
in  the  world,  wliat  would  the  amount 
be  when  the  valley  of  the  Sackatche- 
-wan — the  Garden  of  the  North-West 
— teems,  as  it  must  in  a  few  years, 
with  a  large  population.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Pacific  Railway,  when 
completed  to  the  Saskatchewan,  will 
be  a  sufficient  outlet  to  this  great 
country,  but  the  railway  will  only 
serve  the  country  west  of  where  it 
strikes  the  river,  and  wherever  that 
be,  it  will  be  far  to  the  west  of  Win- 
nipegoosis,  leaving  untouched  and  un- 
provided for  the  great  regions  of  the 
Swan  River,  the  Red  Deer  River,  the 
Duck  Mountains,  the  Porcupine  and 
the  Basquia  Hills.  We  did  not  ex- 
plore any  part  of  this  region,  but  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  ascended  the  Swan 
River  in  a  canoe,  in  1868,  thus  de- 
scribes the  country  : — '  From  Winni- 
})egoosis  Lake  to  Swan  Lake  the  dis- 
tance is  about  six  miles.  The  stream 
which  connects  them  is,  appropriately 
enough,  called  Shoal  River,  which 
varies  in  breadth  from  150  to  300  feet, 
and  is  very  shallow,  though  having  a 
swift  current.  About  Swan  Lake  the 
country  is  very  interesting.  Numer- 
ous islands  appear  in  the  Lake.  To 
the  north,  an  apparently  level  and 
well-wooded  country  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  Porcupine  Range,  while  to 
the  south  the  blue  outline  of  the  Duck 
Mountains  is  seen  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  Ascending  from  Swan  Lake 
for  two  miles  or  so,  the  banks  of  the 
Swan  River  are  low.  In  the  succeed- 
.iag  ten  miles  they  gradually  become 
higher  until  they  attain  the  height  of 
100  feet  above  the  river.  About  thirty 
miles  above  Swan  Lake,  the  prairie 
region  fairly  commences.  There  the 
river  winds  about  in  a  fine  valley,  the 
banks  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet;  beyond 
these   an  apparently   unbroken  level 


extends  on  one  side  for  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ""o  the  Porcu- 
pine Hills,  and  for  an  equal  distance 
on  the  other  side  to  the  high  table- 
land called  the  Duck  Mountains.  From 
the  south,  westward  to  Thunder 
Mountain,  the  country  is  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
prospect  is  bounded  by  the  blue  out- 
line of  the  hills  named,  while  in  the 
plain,  alternate  wood  and  prairie  pre- 
sent an  appearance  moi'e  pleasing  than 
if  either  entirely  prevailed.' 

A  grant  of  land  in  this  region  would 
greatly  strengthen  a  private  company 
and  aid  in  developing  the  country, 
provided  the  company  was  bound  to 
sell  to  actual  settlers  at  not  more  than 
one  dollar  per  acre.  Nor  would  such 
a  grant  be  too  much  to  ask  as  an  equi- 
valent for  clieap  freights  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  territory  rich  in  coal  and 
salt,  which  could  only  be  rendered 
available  for  consumption  by  the  ope- 
ration of  such  a  company.  Thei'e  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  coal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  for  it  is 
found  in  extensive  veins  cropping  out 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  ready  to  be 
put  on  barges  and  thus  transported  by 
the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  and  the  bare  prairie 
country  to  the  south  of  the  lakes. 

The  principal  part  of  the  capital  of 
such  a  company  would  be  invested  in 
the  works  required  at  each  end  of  the 
lakes,  and  ultimately  perhaps,  in  con- 
necting the  lakes  by  means  of  a  canal 
at  Meadow  Portage,  as  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, west  of  Winnipeg,  is  located  near 
the  fourth  base  line,  passing  within  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  of  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Manitoba.  There  are  one  or 
two  good  ])oints  on  the  south-east  of 
the  lake,  from  which  a  tramway  could 
be  built  south,  to  connect  with  the  rail- 
way, but  if  the  present  location  of  the 
road  should  be  changed  to  one  further 
north,  as  at  the  present  writing  it  is  sup- 
posed it  will,  the  line  will  pass  Portage 
Creek,  which  is  farther  west,  at  or  near 
a  point  from  which  navigation  to  the 
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lake  could  easily  be  rendered  possible 
for  steamers  of  light  draft,  and  only 
such  could  be  used  with  safet}^  on  the 
lakes  even  if  the  Water  Hen  river  were 
left  out  of  the  course  by  having  a  canal 
at  Meadow  Portage.  If  no  change, 
however,  is  made  in  the  location,  a 
tramway  from  the  crossing  at  Portage 
Creek  or  some  point  east  or  west  of  it 
to  its  nearest  navigable  point  would 
be  shorter  and  probably  less  expensive 
an  undertaking  than  the  one  soutli 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake.  The 
works  at  the  head  of  Wiunipegoosis 
to  connect  with  Cedar  Lake  would  be 
of  a  more  formidable  chax-acter,  but 
quite  within  the  scope  of  a  good  com- 


pany's operations,  even  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
line  of  Mossy  Portgage  already  de- 
scribed. Perhaps  the  most  serious 
portion  of  the  undertaking  would  be  to 
provide  shelter  in  that  exposed  part  of 
the  lake  ;  the  same  difficulty  being 
met  here  as  at  Meadow  Portage,  only 
that  the  depth  of  water  is  greater, 
being  at  least  six  feet  at  a  distance  of 
70  yards  from  the  shore,  near  Mossy 
Portage.  We  hope  to  see  an  attempt 
made,  at  no  distant  day,  to  open  up 
this  new  route,  as  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  great  interests  in- 
volved in  it,  and  the  advantage  it 
would  be  to  the  whole  North- West. 


TIME. 


BY    GEO.    E.    SHAW. 


o 


I  FT  have  I  thought  an  hour  would  never  go. 

Yet  see  how  soon,  how  sure,  whole  years  are  gone  ! 
Impatience  seems  to  check  the  fragments'  flow. 

While  the  main  stream  doth  glide  unceasing  on. 
We  cannot  trifle  with  the  sweeping  stream, 

Nor  make  a  trial-passage  to  the  main  ; 
We  pass  but  once  along,  and  when  we  seem 

Experience-taught,  then  is  expeiience  vain. 
And  yet  withal,  Time's  stern,  unyielding  will 

Perhaps  works  well  to  Earth,  for  could  the  base 
Renew  their  course,  and  do  their  evil  still. 

They'd  work  more  harm  than  Virtue  could  efface, 
And  hence  'tis  better,  better  far,  I  see, 

That  Time  should  onward  flow  unceasingly. 

Toronto. 
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HV    R.    C.     WINDEYER,    TORONTO. 


THERE  is  no  art  in  the  Dominion 
so  little  studied,  so  little  under- 
stood, but  withal  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety at  large  as  Architecture.  For 
the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  the 
wealth  accumulated  in  the  country, 
buildings  of  all  classes  have  been  put 
up  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

In  the  large  cities,  such  as  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  London,  men  following  exclu- 
sively the  profession  of  architecture  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  from  these  men, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  also  emana- 
ted the  designs  for  churches  and  other 
more  or  less  important  buildings  in 
smaller  towns  and  villages.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  said  that  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  the  state  of  civiliz- 
ation at  which  a  country  has  arrived 
than  its  architecture.  With  the  his- 
torian, poet,  and  artist,  the  ruins  of 
cities  that  once  swayed  the  destinies 
of  empires  have  ever  been  subjects  of 
deepest  interest.  Rome  and  Athens 
to-day,  with  their  broken  shafts,  dila- 
pidated arches,  and  mutilated  temples, 
t  >11  the  beholder,  more  clearly  even 
than  history  and  tradition,  of  a  civiliz- 
ation long  since  jmssed  away — they  are 
living  memorials  of  the  wealth  and 
biain  power  of  past  ages. 

Such  being  the  effect  that  archi- 
tects of  the  past,  especially  those  of 
the  mediaeval  ages,  have  left  on  the 
present,  it  certainly  behoves  us  of  to 
day  to  see  tha,t  an  art,  theim])ortance 
of  which  none  can  gainsay,  is  carried 
on  by  competeiit  and  skilled  men. 
On  account  of  wealth  being  more 
generally    diffused   now-a-davs    than 


formerly,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
modern  civilization  is  of  an  entirely 
different  type  from  that  which  px^e- 
ceded  it,  more  money  in  the  aggi-egate 
is  spent  upon  building  than  perhaps 
in  any  previous  era  of  the  world's 
history.  Inasmuch  as  no  building 
with  any  pretensions  to  ornamenta- 
tion can  be  put  up  without  a  plan,  it 
follows  that  men  more  or  less  skilled 
in  both  construction  and  design  must 
be  employed.  A  knowledge  of  no 
art  can  be  obtained  without  the  study 
and  application  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  that  art.  A  surgeon  must 
have  studied  anatomy  before  he  can, 
without  danger  to  life,  amputate  a 
limb.  A  physician  must  have 
studied  the  properties  of  drugs  be- 
fore he  can,  with  safety,  prescribe 
a  remedy  for  a  disease.  A  lawyer 
must  go  through  a  set  curriculum  be- 
fore practising  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
as  a  rule  an  apprenticeship  is  necessary 
to  be  gone  through  in  order  to  under- 
stand any  one  of  the  various  avoca- 
tions incidental  to  a  highly  civilised 
state  of  society.  Were  this  not  a  fact ; 
had  not  experience  taught  mankind 
that  a  certain  amount  of  training  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  proper 
practice  and  profession  of  any  art,  the 
English  language  would  never  have 
possessed  such  words  as  '  charlatan,' 
'  empiric,' '  quack,'  and  '  mountebank.' 
Truly  has  it  been  said  that  words  are 
like  fossils  in  which  ai-e  imbedded  reali- 
ties long  since  passed  away,  which 
else  would  never  have  been  known, 
or  if  known,  probably  forgotten.  Since, 
as  remarked  above,  men  more  or  less 
skilled  in  construction  and  design  must 
be  employed  by  the  public  in  making 
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plans  for  every  description  of  Imild- 
ing,  it  behoves  society  to  j)7-otect  itself 
against  false  and  presuin|)tiious  pro- 
fessors in  an  art,  partly  jesthetic,  but 
to  a  greater  extent,  essentially  practi- 
cal. The  word  architect  means  '  chief 
workman,'  and  not  as  commonly  ac- 
cepted, 'draughtsman.'  As  architec- 
ture is  now  practised,  it  is  contended 
that  without  certain  necessary  safe- 
guards, such  as  exist  in  the  legal  and 
other  so  called  learned  professions,  the 
public  interests  are  not  sulKciently 
protected.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
architectural  works  should  be  the  ut- 
terance of  public  sympathy  and  should 
not  be  treated  by  those  interested  in 
them  in  the  spirit  of  a  clique.  Architec- 
ture is  daily  becoming  more  depressed, 
faulty,  and  full  of  shams,  from  the 
interference  of  sciolists  and  connois- 
seurs. An  architectural  work  is  chief- 
ly valuable  for  its  details,  but  so  long 
as  the  designs  for  buildings  ai'e selected 
1)3'  men  who  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  those  details,  and  who  areguided  by 
those  calling  themselves  '  architects,' 
who,  in  their  turn,  studiously  ignore 
the  art-workman  and  the  intellectual 
labourof  theartisan,so  longwill  money 
be  squandered  on  unsightly  buildings, 
and  our  public  ediiices  be  destitute  of 
artistic  power  and  feeling.  The  public 
being  wholly  uninformed  on  such  sub- 
jects generally  defer  to  the  opinion 
of  these  sciolists  and  connoisseurs, 
who  having  neither  confidence  in 
themselves  nor  in  any  architectural 
draughtsman,  advertise  throughout 
the  huigth  and  breadth  of  the  land  for 
designs,  fondly  imagining  tliat  they 
will  obtain  thereby  the  best  plans  at 
the  least  price.  Facts  prove,  how- 
ever, that  no  first-class  piece  of  archi- 
tecture has,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
been  put  up  from  a  competitive  de- 
sign. No  architect  who  loves  his  pro- 
fession simply  as  an  art,  and  for  the 
pleasure  he  derives  from  its  pursuit, 
but  only  he  who  regards  his  calling 
as  a  money-making  one,  will  risk  his 
reputation  on  the   '  competition  die.' 


Building  committees,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  are  com))Osed 
of  men  unable  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
them,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  pro- 
fession is  very  chary  of  exposing  his 
work  to  an  ordeal  he  cannot  precisely 
gauge.  He  cannot  tell  that  his  judges 
are  not  ignorant ;  he  does  not  know 
that  they  are  not  venal  and  partial, 
and  therefore  does  not  like  to  run  the 
chance  of  an  inferior  work,  with  pub- 
lic acclamation,  being  preferred  to  his 
superior  one.  The  premiums  offered 
by  these  building  committees  for  what 
they  consider  the  best  design  are  so 
despicable,  that  even  a  man  who  is 
doing  a  good  business  and  does  not 
perchance  understand  architecture, 
either  as  an  art  or  a  science,  will  not 
withdraw  his  attention  from  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty. 

These  building  committee  men  seem 
to  forget  the  old  saying,  '  that  a 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  They 
forget  that  a  doctor  is  paid  his  bill, 
even  if  his  patient  has  taken  adulter- 
ated drugs  and  died  a  lingering  death. 
They  forget  that  a  lawyer  is  paid  his 
fee,  even  if  he  has  made  faulty  plead- 
ings, and  thereby  lost  the  widow  her 
last  mite.  They  forget  that  a  mer- 
chant does  not  buy  a  cargo  of  wheat 
or  import  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
a  '  s|)ecial  line  '  of  goods  on  the  chance 
of  Mr.  So  and -so  taking  either  the  one 
or  the  other  off  his  hands.  Physicians 
and  barristers  do  not  come  in  ci-owds, 
and  bring  hundreds  of  prescriptions 
and  deeds  made  on  speculation  for  a 
man's  approval,  yet  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  so  called  architects  to 
swarm  like  bees  I'ouud  a  man  and  ask 
him  to  take  a  pick  from  their  rejected 
wares.  A  man  who  writes  '  Architect ' 
after  his  name  has  a  gi-eat  variety  of 
things  to  know  and  understand,  totally 
distinct  from  thequalificationsofamere 
draughtsman.  He  should  be  a  judge 
of  all  kinds  of  material  used  in  build- 
ing, their  qualities,  properties,  strength, 
durability,  etc.,   together  with    their 
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various  methods  of  mechanical  work- 
manship, and,  likewise,  sliould  possess 
a  thorougli  knowledge  of  English  so  as 
to  write  out  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
specification,  in  order  that  justice  may- 
be done  both  to  his  employer  and  to 
the  mechanics  who  carry  out  his  plans. 
Inasmuch  us  many  valuable  works  on 
architecture  are  written  in  French 
and  Latin,  a  knowledge  of  these  two 
languages  is  a  decided  advantage, 
though  perhaps  not  a  necessity ;  yet 
without  the  capacity  of  reading  any 
other  language  than  one's  own, 
a  man  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
liberally  educated.  A  mere  draughts- 
man—  a  man  who  has  spent  but  three 
or  five  years  in  an  ofhce — is  totally 
unable  to  acquire  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  both  the  aesthetic  and  practi- 
cal features  of  architecture,  so  as  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  designing  and  ex- 
ecution of  a  building  of  any  import- 
ance. The  average  time  that  a  young 
man,  say  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  spends  in  an  architect's 
office  is  between  two  and  three 
years,  and  by  the  time  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  casts  his  bread  on 
the  waters,  and  [tuts  forth  his  sign  as 
'  Architect.'  Full  of  self-importance, 
and  with  builders  anxious  to  do  any 
work  he  may  chance  to  obtain,  flatter- 
ing him  and  paying  apparent  defer- 
ence to  his  architectural  skill,  he 
ceases  to  study,  even  if  he  has  the  incli- 
nation, and  the  consequence  is,  if  he 
succeeds  in  business,  he  assists,  with 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  in  putting 
up  buildings  in  which  the  five  orders  are 
burlesqued  ;  in  erecting  edifices  which 
are  nauseous  imitations  of  the  Farnese 
Palace  ;  and  in  constructing  churches 
with  tin  spires  and  flying  buttresses 
in  honour  of  Him  who  hates  a  lie. 

Architects  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
ccmj)eting,  being  aware  that  the  men 
composing  building-committees  and 
who  select  the  designs,  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  line  when 
drawn,  or  whether  the  specification  is 
correctly  written,  use  all  their  skill  to 
catch  them  by  glare  and  fripjjery,  and 


in  this  way  a  once  noble  art  is  de- 
graded. Competent  architects  are  set 
on  one  side  because  they  willnotpander 
to  ignorance  and  conceit,  and  build- 
ings are  put  up  which  remain  till  they 
are  either  burnt  or  pulled  down,  or 
crumble  away  from  faiJty  construc- 
tion^ memorials  of  the  folly  of  those 
who  selected  the  designs  and  of  the 
incompetence  and  want  of  experience 
of  those  who  made  the  plans.  Com- 
petition amongst  arcliitects,  it  is  con- 
tended, })uts  a  premium  on  qut^ckery 
and  fraud  by  its  almost  forcing  men 
to  display  their  designs  in  the  most 
meretricious  garb,  based  upon  a  false 
estimate  of  the  cost,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  show  of  superiority 
over  other  plans  that  may  be  chaste 
and  pure  and  which  rest  upon  a  true 
estimate  of  the  cost.  Competition 
nominally  aims  at  obtaining  the  best 
skill  in  the  market,  but  fails  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  one  who  has  been  but 
two  or  three  years  at  the  business  may 
hit  off  a  design  or  plan  that  captivates 
the  iminitiated,  and,  from  want  of 
skill  and  experience,  may  make  such 
erroi's  in  his  detail-drawings  and 
specifications  as  to  cause  the  expendi- 
ture of  thousands  of  dollars  more 
than  the  contemplated  outlay,  in 
order  to  render  the  'captivating  build- 
ing '  even  tit  for  occupancy. 

Architecture  cannot  raise  its  head 
without  wealth,  and  since  wealth  is  now 
more  difi'used  than  formerly,  and  not 
confined  (as  in  days  gone  by)  to  the 
educated  and  u])per  classes  of  society, 
it  has  long  been  under  popular  influ- 
ences which  are  always  fickle,  unsetr 
tied,  and  more  or  less  inimical  to 
the  spread  of  true  art. 

Painting,  which  is  essentially  a  fine 
art,  has  undergone  the  same  deteriora- 
tion ]  the  object  of  the  jtresent  race  of 
artists  being  to  paint  pictures  to  suit 
the  masses,  but  not  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  art.  Inasmuch  as  peoi)le  are 
surrounded  in  daily  life  by  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  as  the  outward  eye  is 
naturally  affected  by  what  it  sees,  it 
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forms  an  estimate  from  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  it.      It  is  common  to  hear 
men,    otherwise    tolerably    informed, 
openly  avow  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand architecture,  but  that  they  know 
well   what    pleases    the    eye.       Such 
people,    however,    forget  that    unless 
that  which  is  continually  around  them 
and  before  their  eyes,  is  more  or  less 
refined,  they  are  totally  unable,  except 
by  study  and  contemplation,  to   form 
a  correct  idea  of  what  is  chaste  and 
elegant.    People  who  have,  from  early 
childhood,  heard  no  music  except  that 
which  meets  their  eai's  from  the  hand- 
organ  on  the  street,  would  have  but  a 
poor  appreciation  of  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven.    The  man  who  says  he  knows 
what  pleases  his  eye  in  matters  of  ar- 
chitecture,  and  sets  himself  up  as  a 
connoisseur,  when  his  whole  life   has 
been   spent  in  a  place  whei-e  nothing 
but  bricks  and  mortar,  heaped  up  with- 
out regard  to    either  art  or    science, 
have  been  constantly  before  him,  and 
who  has  never  read  about  or  studied 
the  art,  is  as  much  able  to  give  an  in- 
telligent opinion  upon  what  is  cori-ect, 
chaste,  and  pure  in  architecture,  as  the 
man   whose  knowledge  and    taste  of 
music  has  been  acquired  by  listening 
to  the  soft  and  dulcet  strains  of  the 
street-organ.      In  both  of  these  imag- 
inary cases  it  is    apparent  that  some- 
thing   more   than   good  eyesight  and 
perfect  hearing  is  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate or  understand  what  is  truly  cor- 
rect and  pleasing  in  art.      In  truth,  it 
is  cultivation  or  training,  and  without 
that,   no  man,  whatever  his   abilities 
may  be,  can  give  a  correct   opinion 
upon  anything  relating  to  architecture, 
sculpture,    painting,    or   music.      The 
poet  who  wrote — 

It  is  the  mind  that  sees,  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries, 

knew  full  well  the  necessity  and  value 
of  cultivation. 

From  this  lack  of  knowledge  and  the 
uncritical  facult}'  of  the})ublic,  it  comes 
that  the  profession  of  architecture  has 
in  its  ranks  men  totally  incompetent, 


who  yet,  at  the  same  time,  hold,  in 
])opular  estimation,  more  or  less  pro- 
minent positions. 

In  order  that  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture should  not  be  followed  by  incom- 
petent men,  and  that  money  should  not 
be  wasted,  and  our  towns  studiled  with 
unsightly  and  badly  constructed  build- 
ings, it  is  contended  that  the  Ijegisla- 
ture  should  throw  its  protecting  aegis 
around  architecture,  and  compel  every 
one  who  follows  it  as  a  profession  and 
a  means  of  livelihood  to  undergo,  in 
common  with  land-surveyors,  lawyers, 
and  others,  an  examination  as  to  his 
skill  and  capacity. 

Competition  amongst  architects  has 
lowered  the  standard  of  the  artisan, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  having,  in  but 
few  instances,  sufficient  knowledge  to 
guide  the  latter  in  the  conduct  of  his 
art,  prefer  employing  one  who  knows 
just  enough  to  keep  them  straight  in 
matters  of  sti-ength   aiid   stability  to 
one  who  is  so  thorough  a  mechanic  as 
not  to  be  persuaded   to  violate  his  art 
by  carrying  into  execution  any  crudity 
or  absurd  novelty  in  matters  of  detail. 
Another    cause    of  the    decline   in 
building  and  architectvire  is,  that  cheap 
labour    is    carrying    the    day  against 
skilled,  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case, 
the  thorough  and  intelligent  mechanic 
must  lose  ground,  and  his  place  be  sup- 
plied Ijy  men  who  have  never  served 
their  a])prenticeship  to  what  they  pro- 
fess tofollow.  Men  whohave  nopridein 
their  art,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  character 
either   for  skill  or  integrity  to  main- 
tain.    A  mechanic,  now-a-days,  is  not 
employed  because   he   is   skilled    and 
honest  in  the  conduct  of  his  craft,  and 
consequently    has   no    inducement    to 
earn  a  good  name  in  these  respects,  in- 
asmuch as  he  knows  that  the  veriest 
tyro   will    be   employed,  if  he  under- 
takes to  do  the  work  at  a  lower  ])rice. 
A  good  mechanic,  for  his  skill,  and  the 
benefits  he  bestows  on  society,  is  enti- 
tled to  a  better  position  than  he  now 
holds,  and   it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  more   real  ability  is  not  re- 
quired by  those  who  execute  the  finest 
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joiner  work,  put  life  into  stone,  turn 
an  intricate  vaulted  arch,  and  make  tlie 
exquisitely  wi-ouglit  engines  that  drive 
our  looms,  railway  cars,  and  steam- 
boats, than  by  those  who  sell  tea,  sugar, 
dry  goods,  and  grain,  or  who  dabble  in 
stocks.  The  system  of  suretyship  also 
works  prejudicially  in  matters  of  build- 
ing, and  causes,  in  many  instances, good 
and  reliable  mechanics  to  be  ignored, 
by  placing  skill  at  a  discount  and  money 
at  a  premium.  Suretyship,  moreover, 
adds  to,  instead  of  diminishes,  the  cost 
of  building,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
if  a  mechanic  is  skilled  in  his  calling 
and  has  not  the  means  to  procure  the 
necessary  funds  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  contract,  his  tender 
is  rejected  and  the  work  is  given,  often 
at  a  higher  price,  to  one  who  may 
not  be  as  skilled,  but  who  is  able 
to  furnish  the  requisite  guarantee. 
In  large  and  heavy  undertakings, 
especially  in  those  of  railways,  the 
system  of  causing  the  contractor  to 
find  surety  shiji,  moreover,  enhances  the 
cost  of  construction,  while  no  advan- 
tage at  all  accrues  to  the  public  either 
in  the  quality  of  the  work  or  in  secur- 
ing the  completion  of  the  contract  by 
the  time  specified.  Were  the  system 
of  suretyship  abolished,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  work  would  he  done 
cheaper  and  better,  and  contracts 
would  be  carried  out  by  skilled  men, 
and  not,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  by  a 
man  who  has  money,  but  has  no  know- 
ledge personally  of  construction.  We 
in  Canada  are  apt  to  look  to  England 
for  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  doubtless  the  Mother- 
land, in  many  instances,  is  a  good  ex- 
emplar. But  notwithstanding  the  vast 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  spent  in 
England  on  ecclesiastical  edifices  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  is 
nodisputing  the  fact  that  the  architects 
therehave  j)utup  no  buildings  compar- 
able with  those  of  the  medi;eval  crafts- 
men. The  main  reason  of  this  is,  that 
architecture,  even  there,  has  also  been 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  scio- 
lists  and   connoi.sseurs,  and  that  any- 


thing which  showed  that  wealth  had 
been  spent  upon  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  art. 

The  restorations  that  have  been  made 
by  such  men  as  Scott,  Street,  Burgess, 
and  others,  have  detracted  from  the 
beauties  of  the  original  works,  and  the 
people  of  England  should  rejoice  to 
know  that  Dean  Stanley  and  other 
architectural  amateurs  were  foiled  in 
their  almost  successful  scheme  of  *  re- 
storing and  beautifying '  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  As  with  us,  the  draughts- 
man there  has  been  exalted,  the  thor- 
ough architect  passed  over,  and  the 
art-workman  entirely  ignored  ;  and 
until  the  mere  draughtsman  finds 
his  proper  level,  and  the  compe- 
tent architect  works  hand-in-hand 
with  the  art  workman,  no  improve- 
ment will  take  place,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  the  sufierers.  A  short 
time  since,  in  Toronto,  architects 
were  invited  to  compete  for  a  large 
building,  which  drew  out  a  num- 
ber of  designs.  The  building-com- 
mittee had  not  amongst  its  members  a 
single  person  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  plans  or  of  architecture. 
The  most  highly-coloured  and  flaunty 
drawing,  with  statues  here  and 
there  on  the  facades,  was  chosen. 
The  architect  who  made  the  design 
knew  full  well  that  the  statues  could 
never  be  put  up  at  the  cost,  and 
his  only  object  in  showing  them 
on  the  design  was  to  catch  the  un- 
wary, and  give  a  better  aspect  to  the 
building  than  it  would  have  without 
them.  The  ruse  succeeded  ;  the  de- 
sign with  imaginary  statues  was  ac- 
cepted, but,  of  course,  they  were  never 
put  up,  no  places  having  been  left  for 
such  ornamentations  by  the  fraudu- 
lent designer  and  the  no  less  crim- 
inal committee.  In  church  architec- 
ture especially,  there  ought  to  be, 
above  all  things,  truth  and  honesty  of 
construction,  yet  in  no  class  of  build- 
ings is  there  more  sham  and  dis- 
honesty. A  building  erected  to  the 
Almighty  ought  not  to  appear  better 
than   it  is  by   artificial   means.     No- 
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thing  is  to  be  more  deprecated  than 
making  a  church  appear  rich  and 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  men,  \et  at 
the  same  time  full  of  trick  and  of 
falsehood. 

All  plaster,  cast-iron,  and  composi- 
tion ornaments,  painted  like  stone, 
are  the  veriest  imj)ositions,  and  nota- 
bly unfit  for  a  saci-ed  edifice.  '  Omne 
secundum  ordinem  et  honeste  fiat.' 
Let  people  build  according  to  th(ur 
means,  and  consistently  with  truth, 
and  not  endeavour  to  aim  at  gran- 
deur by  fictitious  eflPect.  Plain  stone 
and  brick  work,  and  wooden  prin- 
cipals and  rafters  impress  the  mind 
with  feelings  of  reverential  awe  which 
never  can  be  produced  by  cement  and 
plaster  imitations  of  stone  groining 
and  elaborate  tracery,  any  more  than 
by  tin  spires,  tin  pinnacles,  and  tin 
flying  buttresses,  which  in  these  days 
are  stuck  about  churches  in  painful 
profusion. 

From  want  of  knowledge,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  the  entrance 
gates  and  archway  to  a  cemetery 
adorned  with  pagan  instead  of  Chris- 
tian emblems.  Had  the  Romans  not 
practised  burning  instead  of  burying 
their  dead,  they  would  not  have  used 
cinerary  urns ;  had  they  believed  in  the 
glories  of  the  Resurrection,  they  would 
not  have  sacrificed  bulls  and  goats,  and 
decorated  the  friezes  with  the  heads 
of  goats  and  oxen,  nor  placed  the 
inverted  torch  of  despair  on  their 
mausoleums.  They  were  at  least  con- 
sistent :  we  are  grossly  inconsistent. 
In  matters  purely  mechanical,  the 
architect  of  the  present  d;iy  has  far 
superior  advantages  to  his  professional 
brother  of  ancient  or  mediieval  days. 


and  should  avail  himself  of  such  im- 
provements, confine  them  to  their  legi- 
timate uses,  and  prevent  their  being 
substituted  for  nobler  arts. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  wealth  and  art-taste  of  the 
present  day  lean  towards  ready-made 
manufacture.  Nevertheless,  castings 
for  ornamental  sculjjture  should  be 
entirely  rejected  as  bringing  about 
monotonous  repetition  in  place  of 
beautiful  variety,  flatness  of  execution 
for  bold  relief,  while  encouraging 
cheap  and  false  magnificence. 

Branding-irons  were  formerly  used 
for  marking  slaves,  and  most  appropri- 
ate is  their  use  for  marking  owners' 
and  makers'  names  on  carriages  and 
machinery ;  but  when  used  to  replace 
the  sculptor's  art  they  tend  to  sub- 
vert a  principle,  and  in  this  way  me- 
chanical inventions  in  ;intrained  and 
unskilled  hands  become  degi'ading  and 
objectionable. 

A  piece  of  architecture  differs  from 
a  painting,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can, 
when  finished,  be  concealed  from  view 
if  found  to  be  discreditable,  while  the 
former,  if  faulty  and  mean,  remains  a 
public  eye-sore  and  mars  the  beauty, 
it  may  be,  of  nature.  For  this  reason, 
and  many  others,  it  behoves  the  pub- 
lic to  know  that  those  following  the 
profession  of  architecture  are  educated 
and  skilled  men.  At  the  present  time 
any  one,  whether  skilled  or  not,  may 
set  up  as  an  architect ;  but  for  the 
public  weal,  considering  the  vast  im- 
portance and  varied  ramifications  of 
the  building  trade,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Legislature  should  protect  its 
interests. 
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AUTUMN    EAIN. 

BY    J.    R.  WILKINSON,   LEAMINGTON 

All  (lay  I've  sat  and  listen'd  and  watcli'd 

The  drearily  falling  rain  ; 
Driven  by  wearily  sounding  winds 

Against  my  window  pane  ; 
The  clouds  drift  low  in  tlie  sombre  valley, 

Obscured  is  the  lonely  sea  ; 
Yet  mournful  tones  from  her  heaving  bosom 

Are  borne  on  the  winds  to  me. 

All  nature  seems  dead,  or  dying, 

Enshrouded  as  by  a  pall ; 
Mouldering  leaves  in  eddies  flying 

Flutter  in  heaps  against  the  wall. 
All  day  on  my  sensitive  ear, 

'Mid  the  withered  grass  and  flowers. 
Beats  the  rain  like  mourner's  tears. 

Grieving  sadly  through  all  the  hours. 

There  are  lonely  graves  on  the  hillside  ; 

There  are  thoughts  that  are  full  of  pain  ; 
There  are  dreams,  and  regrets  that  are  waken 'd 

To-day  by  the  Autumn  Rain  ! 
And  1  listen  in  vain  for  a  footfall. 

For  a  voice  that's  hush'd  and  still ; 
Whose  flute  like  tones  so  tender, 

Could  all  my  being  thrill. 

There  is  silence  upon  the  uplands 

(Save  the  sob  of  the  wind  and  rain) ; 
No  note  of  the  song-birds  greet  me 

From  forest,  or  vale,  or  plain. 
They  are  gone  with  the  l^eautiful  summer, 

To  a  clime  by  the  south  winds  fann'd  ; 
With  never  a  care,  nor  a  sorrow 

In  that  far  off  Southern  land. 

And  I  would  go  hence  in  the  gloaming, 

E'er  the  light  of  the  soul  be  dead  ; 
I  would  rest  where  no  earthly  turmoil 

Could  disturb  my  lowly  bed  : 
And    perhaps,  at  the  heavenly  dawning, 

Fai-  beyond  the  light  of  the  spheres, 
I  .shall  hear  that  voice  and  footfall 

Through  all  Eternity's  years  ! 
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BY    THK    RKV.    JAMES    S.    STONE,    TORONTO. 


IN  Pepys'  Diary  we  have  'one  of  the 
most  curious  records  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.'  It  covers,  it  is  trne, 
only  ten  years,  but  they  are  years  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  love  to  lin- 
ger over  the  pages  of  England's  his- 
tory. During  that  period  the  Com- 
monwealth passed  away,  and  Charles 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers ; 
the  great  plague  devastated  the  metro- 
polis one  year,  and  an  ever-memorable 
fire  buried  it  in  ashes  the  next ;  in 
England  the  Act  of  Uniformity  be- 
came law,  and  l<]piscopacy  triumphed  ; 
in  Scotland  the  popular  voice  de- 
nounced prelacy,  as  it  had  V)efore  de- 
nounced popery,  and  hill-.side  and  val- 
ley were  dyed  with  the  l)lood  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Covenant.  The  de- 
■cade  covered  by  this  journal  is  excelled 
in  importance  l)y  few  decades  in  our 
history  since  the  days  of  Egbert,  per- 
\\'A\m  only  by  those  in  which  a  Norman 
Conqueror  assumed  the  kingship,  a 
Papal  usurpation  was  cast  off,  and  an 
Oliver  Cromwell  raised  his  native  land 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation.  We  may  justly,  then,  expect 
to  find  much  in  the  pages  of  one  such 
as  Pepys  to  instruct  and  edify. 

Not  only  is  there  a  value  attached 
to  this  work  from  the  fact  of  its  deal- 
ing with  so  interesting  a  period,  but 
it  has  a  peculiar  worth  besides.  Clar- 
endon wrote  his  '  History  of  the 
Rebellion,'  and  Burnet  his  '  History 
of  His  Own  Time,'  from  personal  and 
party  standpoints.  They  may  both 
be  very  trustworthy  works  in  the 
main,  but  the  coloiirinsr  would  be  far 


from  acceptable  to  every  one.  Pepys 
is  not  writing  history.  H  e  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  past  or  with  the  future, 
but  with  an  individual  present.  Day 
by  day  he  writes  a  brief  account  of 
what  he  has  seen,  and  heard,  and  done, 
simply  for  his  own  benefit,  and  it 
would  seem  without  a  thovight  or  an 
intention  of  its  ever  being  read  by  any 
other  eye  than  his  own.  We  have 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  view  into  the  inner 
self  of  the  man.  The  work  may  be, 
as  Charles  Knight  says,  '  the  most 
amusing  exhibition  of  garrulous  ego- 
tism that  the  world  has  seen  ; '  but 
we  feel  that  we  can  trust  it.  There 
are  no  political  or  ecclesiastical 
shadings  to  mislead  one  ;  nothing  to 
compel  one  to  read  with  caution 
akin  to  that  which  is  necessary  to 
be  observed  when  walking  amid  pit- 
falls or  near  quicksands.  I  admit 
we  shall  find  much  in  these  pages 
to  smile  at — many  weaknesses,  many 
foolish  ideas;  we  shall  miss  the 
sjiirit  of  piety  so  refreshing  in  Evelyn, 
and  the  love  of  God's  world  of  nature 
so  delightful  in  Gilbert  White,  but  it 
is  because  Pepys  does  not  assume 
that  which  he  has  not.  lie  is  not  a 
pious  man  nor  a  naturalist,  and 
does  not  claim  to  be  either.  He 
is  just  a  simple-hearted,  honest,  vain, 
and,  I  fear  1  must  add,  selfish  old  fel- 
low, that  you  may  learn  from  and 
laugh  over   to    your  heart's  content. 

Samuel  Pepys  lived  in  an  age  not  so 
remote  from  the  present  in  time  as 
differing  from  it  in  its  social  and  na- 
tional life.     In  his  day  there  were  no 
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railways,  no  telegraphs,  no  steamboats, 
no  penny  post,  few  newspapers  and 
little  travel.  Enfjiand  was  a  quiet, 
restful  country.  The  silence  of  its  for- 
ests and  valleys  was  unbroken  by  the 
noise  of  commerce.  Ancient  villages 
and  noble  mansions  lay  secluded  in 
the  deep,  dark  woods.  Stately  rivers 
flowed  undisturbed  and  gracefully 
through  bright,  green  glade  and  soli- 
tary wilderness,  by  lordly  castles  and 
ivy-clad  churches  and  quiet  farm- 
houses, on  to  the  sea.  The  old  stage- 
coach rolled  heavily  alongthe  turnpike 
road.  Now  much  is  changed.  Rail- 
ways have  joined  villages  and  towns 
together  and  covered  the  country  with 
a  network  of  bustling  life.  Trade  has 
laid  its  hand  upon  the  valley  stream. 
Wild  moor  and  swampy  fen  are  fast 
disap[)earing.  The  stage-coach  has  gone 
and  with  it  the  famous  roadside  inns. 
Old  customs  and  habits  are  forgotten. 
The  England  of  the  ancient  days  has 
been  changed  as  by  a  magician's  wand. 
Its  old,  quiet  life  has  passed  away. 
New  manners,  new  ideas,  new  laws 
have  wrought  a  revolution  vast  and 
great,  not  only  in  political  matters,  but 
particularly  in  things  social.  Then 
the  people  had  but  few  longings  and 
these  easily  satisfied  ;  now  their  ambi- 
tions are  boundless,  their  wants  un- 
limited. Then  conservatism  clung  to 
the  past  and  contentment  hallowed  the 
present ;  now  the  past  is  forgotten, 
the  present  restless  and  ever  changing. 
Then  men  lived  quietly,  did  their 
business,  took  their  rest  and  went 
through  life  enjoying  some  of  its  plea- 
sures ;  now  men  have  barely  time  to 
exist.  Whether  the  changes  which  an 
advanced  age  has  brought  upon  us  are 
for  better  or  fur  worse,  each  man  must 
judge  for  himself,  and  escape  the 
charge  of  '  old  foggyism  '  or  a  lack  of 
conservatism  as  best  he  may. 

The  first  iutroductioa  Pepys  affoi'ds 
us  is,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1059-60. 
He  was  then  about  27  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  married  some  five  years. 
His  private  condition,  he  says,  at  this 
time  was  very  poor.     It  seems  he  had 


taken  as  a  wife  a  very  beautiful  girl 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  hand- 
some appearance  and  good  looks  were 
her  only  fortune.  Povei-ty  marred  the 
joys  of  the  first  years  of  their  married 
life,  and  they  were  obliged  to  become 
pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  a  wealthy 
relative.  On  the  day  he  commences 
his  Diary,  he  tells  us  he  dined  at  home 
in  the  garret  on  the  remains  of  a 
turkey,  and  in  better  times  he  often 
looked  back  to  the  days  when  his  poor 
young  wife  used  to  make  the  fire  and 
wash  his  clothes  with  her  own  hands. 
I  am  afraid,  from  the  fact  that  she 
bui'ned  her  hand  over  that  turkey,  she 
was  not  as  successful  a  housewife  as 
our  average  Canadian  young  lady 
makes.  In  truth,  sundry  intimations 
I  find  scattered  througli  the  Diary, 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  nearly  all 
her  qualifications  were  summed  up  in 
her  l)eauty.  Pepyp,  indeed,  never  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  of  anything  else. 
If  ever  man  was  proud  of  a  wife's  good 
looks,  he  was  of  her's.  After  his  re- 
turn from  a  great  wedding  party,  he 
writes,  '  among  all  the  beauties  there, 
my  wife  was  thought  the  greatest.' 
Once,  when  in  company  with  some 
gentlemen  who  were  discussing  pretty 
women,  he  says  he  was  not  a  little 
glad  to  hear  his  wife  spoken  of  as  a 
great  beauty.  And  when  he  presented 
her  to  the  Queen,  he  mentally  coin- 
pared  her  with  the  king's  younger  sis- 
ter. Mrs.  Pepys  wore  little  black 
patches  on  her  face,  which  in  those 
days  were  supposed  to  enhance  a  lady's 
beauty,  and  her  husband  says  of  this 
occasion  :  '  The  Princess  Henrietta  is 
very  pretty,  but  much  below  my  ex- 
pectation ;  and  her  dressing  of  herself 
with  her  hair  fi'izzed  short  up  to  her 
ears  did  make  her  seem  so  much  the 
less  to  me.  But  my  wife  standing 
near  her  with  two  or  three  black 
patches  on  and  well  dressed,  did  seem 
to  me  much  handsomer  than  she.' 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Pepys  reminds 
one  that  Mr.  Pepys'  early  blunder, 
which,  to  do  hiui  credit,  he  tried  to 
make  the  best  of,  did  not  incapacitate 
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him  from  making  matches  for  other 
people.  He  undertook,  the  dear  good 
gossip,  to  settle  the  marriage  destinies 
of  many  a  couple.  He  had  a  sister, 
Paulina,  who  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  him.  She  was,  he  says, 
proud  and  idle,  and  not  over  friendly 
to  his  wife.  Moreover,  he  adds,  'I 
find  her  so  ill-natured  that  1  cannot 
love  her,  and  she  so  cruel  an  hypo- 
crite that  she  can  cry  when  she 
pleases.'  Her  father  and  brother  kept 
her,  but  Pepys  writfs  :  '  God  knows 
what  will  V)ecome  of  her,  for  1  have 
not  anything  yet  to  spare  her,  and  she 
grows  now  old  and  must  be  disposed 
of,  one  way  or  other.'  '  Disposed  of  ' 
meant  married,  and  Pepys  set  to  work 
to  find  her  a  husband.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  His  wife  tried  to  help  him 
in  the  matter.  She  adroitly  proposed 
to  a  gentleman,  her  husband's  chief 
clerk,  to  take  ^liss  Pepys  for  a  wife, 
but,  writes  Pepys,  '  he  received  (the 
advice)  with  mighty  acknowledge- 
ments ....  but  says  he  had 
no  intention  to  alter  his  condition.' 
Sometime  after  this  a  young  country 
clergyman,  Richard  Cumberland,  after- 
wards Bisliop  of  Peterborough,  paid 
him  a  visit,  and,  says  Pepys,  '  a  most 
excellent  person  he  is  as  any  T  know, 
and  one  that  I  am  sorry  should  be  lost 
and  buried  in  a  little  country  town, 
and  would  be  glad  to  remove  him 
thence  ;  and  the  truth  is,  if  he  would 
accept  of  my  sister's  fortune,  I  should 
give  c£100  more  with  him  than  to  a 
man  able  to  settle  her  four  times  as 
much  as,  I  fear,  he  is  able  to  do  ;  and 
I  will  think  of  it,  and  a  way  how  to 
move  it,  he  having  in  discourse  said 
he  was  not  against  mariying,  nor  yet 
engaged.'  But  the  parson  was  not 
cauglit.  And  time  rolled  away  and 
yet  no  husband  for  Paulina.  Poor 
Pepys  was  much  distressed.  1 1  e  talked 
with  his  father  in  the  garden  early 
one  autumn  morning,  '  about,'  says 
he,  'a  husband  for  my  sister  whereof 
there  is  at  present  no  appearance  ; 
but  we  must  endeavour  to  find  her 
one  now,  for  she  grows  old  and  ugly.' 


And  they  did  '  endeavour,'  and  by 
and  bye  we  are  told  that  she  had  a 
match  on  foot  with  one  Jackson,  and 
Pepys  determined  to  ha\  e  her  married 
at  his  house  and  to  be  merry  at  it, 
'  and  do  i-esolve  to  let  it  be  done  as 
soon  as  I  can.'  He  tells  us  when  he 
met  this  Jackson  he  found  him  to  be 
*  a  plain  young  man,  handsome  enough 
for  Pall,  one  of  no  education  nor  dis- 
course, but  of  few  words,  and  one  al- 
together that  I  think  will  please  me 
well  enough.'  At  last  the  sister  was 
married,  and,  says  Pepys,  '  that  work 
is,  I  hope,  well  over.' 

It  was  not  always  Pepys  found  so 
much  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  his 
sister,  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered she  was  •  proud  and  idle,'  and 
'  old  and  ugly. '  Generally  speaking, 
he  must  have  been  very  successful  or 
he  would  hardly  have  enjoyed  the 
reputation  he  did.  Even  his  cousin 
Roger,  he  says,  '  bids  me  to  help  him 
to  some  good  rich  widow,  for  he  is  re- 
solved to  go  and  retire  wholly  into  the 
country. ' 

But  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant match  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed was  one  between  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  George  Carteret  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Mr. 
Pepys  and  the  mothers  arranged  all 
the  preliminaries  ;  the  young  people 
were  not  consulted  till  everything 
was  settled.  Then  arrangements  were 
made  to  brino;  them  together.  One 
Saturday  in  July  the  young  lady  was 
visiting  at  a  friend's  house  in  the 
country,  where  a  large  company  was 
assembled,  and  thither  Pepys  undex*- 
took  to  accompany  the  intended 
bridegroom.  On  the  way  he  talked 
with  him  of  the  important  affair  in 
hand,  but,  says  our  Diarist,  '  what 
silly  discourse  we  had  as  to  love- 
matters,  he  being  the  most  awkward 
man  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life  as  to 
that  business.'  After  their  arrival,  a 
nobleman.  Lord  Crewe,  engaged 
Philip  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
youth)  in  conversation,  and,  says 
Pepys,  '  he  answered  him  well  enough 
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in  a  few  words;  but  nothing  to  the 
lady  from  him  at  all.'  Then  '  to  sup- 
per, and  after  sup]>er  to  talk  again, 
he  yet  taking  no  notice  of  the  lady. 
My  lord,'  continues  Pepys,  '  would 
have  had  me  have  consented  to  leaving 
the  young  people  together  to-night  to 
begin  their  amours,  his  staying  being 
but  to  be  little.  But  I  advised  against 
it,  lest  the  lady  might  be  too  much 
surprised.  So  they  led  him  up  to  his 
chamber  (by-the-way,  he  was  lame), 
where  I  stayed  a  little  to  know  how 
he  liked  the  lady,  which  he  told  me  he 
did  mightily  :  but,  Lord  !  in  the  dull- 
est insipid  manner  that  ever  lover  did. 
So  I  bid  him  good  night ; '  and  as 
things  were  rather  discoin-aging  so  far, 
went  to  consult  with  his  friends  what 
to  do.  It  was  agreed,  at  last,  to  have 
tliem  go  to  church  together  on  the 
next  day. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  Pepys 
dressed,  and  finding  Philip,  took  him 
apart  for  an  hour  or  two  to  give  him 
special  instructions  ;  but  the  account 
given  in  the  Diary  is  so  amusing  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  transcribing  a 
wholepage.  '  I  taughthim,'saysPepys, 
*  what  to  do  ;  to  take  the  lady  always 
by  the  hand  to  lead  her,  and  telling 
him  that  I  would  find  opportunity  to 
leave  them  together,  he  should  make 
these  and  these  compliments,  and  also 
take  a  time  to  do  the  like  to  Lord 
Crewe  and  Lady  Wright.  After  I  had 
instructed  him,  which  he  thanked  me 
for,  owning  that  he  needed  my  teach- 
ing him,  my  Lord  Crewe  come  down 
and  family,  the  young  lady  among  the 
rest ;  and  so  by  coaches  to  church  four 
miles  oflf.  Thence  back  again  by  coach, 
Mr.  Carteret  having  not  had  the  con- 
fidence to  take  his  lady  once  by  the 
hand,  coming  or  going,  which  I  told 
him  of  when  we  come  home,  and  he 
will  hereafter  do  it.  So  to  dinner. 
By  and  by  my  Lady  Wright  and  I  go 
out,  and  then  my  liOi-d  Crewe,  he  not 
by  design,  and  lastly  my  Lady  Crewe 
come  out,  and  left  the  young  people 
together.  And  a  little  pretty  daugh- 
ter of  my  Lady  Wright's   most  inno- 


cently come  out  afterwards,  and  shut 
the  door  to,  as  if  she  had  done  it,  poor 
child,  by  inspiration,  which  made  us 
without  have  good  spoi't  to  laugh  at. 
They  together  an  hour,  and  by  and  by 
church  time,  whither  he  led  her  into 
the  coach  and  into  the  church.  Home 
again,  and  to  walk  in  the  gardens, 
where  we  left  the  young  couple  a  sec- 
ond time  ;  and  my  Lady  Wright  and 
I  to  walk  together,  who  tells  me  that 
some  new  clothes  must  of  necessity  be 
made  for  Lady  Jemimah,  (the  bride 
elect)  which  and  other  things  I  took 
care  of.'  What  a  busy  Sunday  !  And 
yet  that  same  evening,  after  all  his 
anxiety  and  care  over  this  party,  '  I 
spoke,'  he  says,  '  with  Mrs.  Carter,  an 
old  acquaintance,  that  hath  lived  with 
my  Lady  these  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  the  sum  of  all  whose  discourse 
and  others  for  her  is,  that  I  would  get 
her  a  good  husband  ;  which  I  have 
promised,  but  know  not  when  1  shall 
perform.' 

The  next  day  the  company  broke 
up.  Pepys  advised  young  Carteret  to 
give  the  servants  £10  among  them, 
which  he  did.  '  Before  we  went,  I 
took  my  Lady  Jemimah  apart,  and 
would  know  how  she  liked  this  gentle- 
man, and  whether  she  was  under  any 
ditiicultyconcerninghim.  She  blushed, 
and  hid  her  face  awhile  ;  but  at  last  I 
forced  her  to  tell  me.  She  answered, 
that  she  could  readily  obey  what  her 
father  and  mother  had  done ;  which 
was  all  she  could  say,  or  I  expect.'  So 
Pepys  and  Philip  left  together  for 
London.  '  In  our  way,  Mr.  Carteret 
did  give  me  mighty  thanks  for  my 
care  and  pains  for  him,  and  is  might- 
ily pleased,  though  the  truth  is,  my 
Lady  Jemimah  liath  carried  herself 
with  mighty  discretion  and  gi-avity, 
not  l)eing  forward  at  all  in  any  degree, 
but  mighty  serious  in  her  answers  to 
him,  as  by  what  he  says  and  I  ob- 
served, 1  collect.'  However,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  reluctance 
of  the  princi])al  parties  to  the  match, 
there  was  '  mighty  mirth,'  among  the 
friends  on  both  sides  when  the  '  good 
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news '  was  broucfht.  A  week  after, 
Pepys  writes,  '  I  tind  Mr.  Carteret  as 
backwanl  almost  in  liis  caresses  as  he 
was  the  first  day  ; '  and  a  week  fur- 
ther on  he  found  '  the  young  Uidy 
mighty  sad,  which  troubled  me  ; '  and 
this  was  her  wedding-day.  There 
were  some  rejoicings,  yet  nothing  such 
as  Ml'.  Pepys  had  hoped  for,  but,  he 
says,  '  the  modesty  and  gravity  of  this 
business  was  so  decent  that  it  was  to 
me  indeed  ten  times  more  delightful 
than  if  it  had  been  twenty  times  more 
merry  and  jovial, '  It  was  rather  mean 
of  him,  however,  to  write  the  follow- 
ing, as  he  did  of  another  couple  :  '  To 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  there  saw 
a  wedding  in  the  Church,  which  I  have 
not  seen  for  many  a  day  ;  and  the 
young  people  so  merry  one  with  an- 
other !  and  strange  to  see  what  delight 
we  married  people  have  to  see  these 
poor  fools  decoyed  into  our  condition, 
every  man  and  woman  gazing  and 
smiling  at  them.'  * 

Times  have  changed  since  Pepys' 
day.  Whatever  may  be  the  custom 
among  princes  or  the  aristocracy,  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  masses — the 
great  middle  class — the  occupation  of 
a  match-maker  has  mostly  passed 
away.  There  are  mistakes,  sad  mis- 
takes, made  in  marriages,  but  they 
are  made  by  the  parties  themselves  ; 
and  the  probability  is  they  are  neither 
so  great  nor  so  frequent  as  in  the 
years  gone  by  when  the  parents  or 
friends  took  the  whole  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  The  only  satisfac- 
tion that  attended  the  old  plan  was, 
that  if  other  people  arranged  your 
matrimonial  affairs,  you  in  your  turn 
arranged  somebody  elses.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  poor  return  for  a  life 
of  misery  and  discontent.  Nor  would 
many  agree  with  the  doctrine  of 
Richard  Steele,  though  it  be  ever  so 
true,  that  children  '  are  so  much  the 
goods,  the  ])OSsessions  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  they  cannot  without 
a  kind  of  theft,  give  away  themselves,' 
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I  can  readily  imagine  that  Philip 
Carteret  and  Lady  Jemimah  would 
think  Pepys  nothing  better  than  a 
troublesome  meddler,  and  to  that  ver- 
dict 1  fancy  most  young  people  who 
i-ead  this  will  assent. 

Though  our  author  bc^gan  life  un- 
der very  adverse  circumstances,  yet 
through  the  influence  of  ])owerfuI 
friends  he  obtained  the  position,  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  of  clerk  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Navy,  or  as  we  should  call 
it  First  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
In  this  position  he  had  ample  o}){)or- 
tunities  of  observing  life  in  high  cir- 
cles. He  attended  court  and  saw  and 
heard  much  of  the  '  merrie  monarch  ' 
and  his  doings.  Terril)l('  as  are  the 
charges  which  history  brings  against 
Charles  the  Second,  they  are  not  more 
severe  than  the  allusions  Pepys  makes 
to  him  in  his  Diary.  Whatevei-  vir- 
tues he  may  have  had  were  swallowed 
up  and  lost  in  his  abominable  vices.* 
He  seemed  to  have  had  no  shame 
about  him.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sin 
that  has  robed  him  in  rags  of  infamy 
forevei-,  he  was  repeatedly  seen  drunk 
by  his  subjects.  Once,  when  after  a 
quari-el  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  they  were  reconciled  in  a  com- 
pany, Pepys  says  :  '  They  all  fell  a 
crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin  and 
kissing  one  another,  the  King  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
the  King,  and  in  such  a  maudlin, 
pickle  as  never  people  were,  and  so 
passed  the  day.'  Nor  was  he  even, 
seriously-enough  minded  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  state.  As  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  observes,  '  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  was  burning  ; '  and  when  Eng- 
land was  in  the  utmost  distress  at  the 
tidings  that  the  Dutch  had  destroyed 
her  fleet  at  Chatham,  and  were  ad- 
vancing up  the  river  to  London, 
Pepys  tells  us  that  Charles  was  sup- 
ping with  his  mistress  at  the  Duchess 


'  Burnet  says,  rather  severely  but  very 
truly;  *'  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any 
virtues  to  correct  them.'  t-ee  'Own  Time' 
vol.  2,  p.  480,  and  for  a  sketch  of  tlie  profli- 
gacy of  the  Court,  Ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  4b2. 
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of  Monmouth's,  '  all  mad  in  hunting 
of  a  poor  moth.'  Pepys  often  expresses 
himself  as  indignant  and  j)ained  at  the 
light  conduct  of  the  King.  He  writes 
how  on  one  occasion  he  attended  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  though  the 
business  to  be  transacted  was  of  gi'eat 
importance,  '  all  I  observed  there  was 
the  silliness  of  the  King,  playing  with 
his  dog  all  the  while  and  not  minding 
the  business  ;  and  what  he  said  was 
mighty  weak.'  It  must  have  sadly 
pained  those  noble  cavaliers,  who  had 
lost  blood  and  fortune  and  suffered 
shame  in  the  years  gone  by,  to  find 
that  he  for  whom  they  had  fought 
was  unworthy  of  their  love,  undeserv- 
ing of  their  fealty.  The  only  rebuke, 
however,  they  could  administer  to 
their  sovereign  was  through  the  Par- 
liament. The  House  of  Commons  held 
the  money.  Chai-les  would  fain  have 
taxed  the  yjeoijle  himself,  but  the  ex- 
periment had  co.st  his  father  his  head 
and  was  not  to  be  repeated.  And 
when  the  extravagances  of  the  King 
had  overwhelmed  him  in  debt,  he  felt 
the  remonstrance  of  the  people  in  the 
reluctance  of  the  Parliament  to  grant 
him  supplies.  At  one  time  he  was  ac- 
tually, so  Pepys  says,  without  a  hand- 
kerchief and  but  three  bands  to  his 
neck  in  his  posses.sion  ;  he  owed  a  bill 
of  .€5,000  to  his  linen  draper,  his  cre- 
dit was  bad,  and  his  servants,  when 
their  quarter'.s  wages  were  due,  finding 
they  could  get  no  money,  seized  his 
linen  and  let  him  shift  the  best  way 
he  could.*  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  the  Parliament  voted  him 
£1,200,000  to  pay  his  debts,  and  it 
could  not  go  on  forever  taxing  the  peo- 
ple to  support  a  King  in  wild  riot  and 
dark  licentiousness.  It  made  very 
little  difference  if  the  King  did  regard 
his  subjects,  as  Pepys  said  Loi-d  Car- 
narvon regarded  wood,  '  as  an  excres- 
cence of  the  earth,  provided  by  God 
for  the  payment  of  debts  ; '  the  rumb- 
ling of  the  thunder  of  discontent  was 
heard  in  the  distance  rolling  along  the 

♦  September  2nd,  1667. 


hills  of  determinate  opposition.  'I 
remember,'  says  our  journalist,  '  what 
Mr.  Evelyn  said,  "  that  he  did  believe 
we  should  soon  see  ourselves  fall  into 
a  Commonwealth  again.'  '* 

There  were  some  brave,  faithful  men 
who  remonstrated  with  the  King  to 
his  face,  notably  Sir  George  Carteret, 
who,  as  he  told  Pepys  himself,  once 
took  'the  liberty  to  tell  the  King  the 
necessity  of  having,  at  least,  a  show  of 
religion  in  the  Government,  and  so- 
briety, and  that  it  was  that,  that  did 
set  up  and  keep  up  Oliver,  though  he 
was  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world.' 
Nor  were  there  others  wanting  to  re- 
prove the  King  and  his  Court,  for  at  a 
meeting  of  Parliament,  at  which  Pepys 
was  present,  when  both  houses  were 
assembled  to  hear  the  King's  s])eech, 
he  says  :  '  One  thing  extraordinary 
was  this  day,  a  man,  a  Quaker,  came 
naked  through  the  Hall,  only  very 
civilly  tied  about  the  loins  to  avoid 
scandal,  and  with  a  chafing-dish  of  fire 
and  brimstone  upon  his  head,  did  pass 
through  the  Hall  crying  '  Repent ! 
Repent !  'f  Yet  Charles  seemed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  good  influences  ; 
'  the  king  do  not  profit  by  any  of 
this,  but  lays  all  aside,  and  remem- 
bers nothing,  but  to  his  pleasures 
again  ;  which  is  a  very  sorrowful  con- 
sideration.' But  the  Stuarts  never 
seem  to  have  profited  by  anything, 
either'  adversity  or  prosperity.  Charles 
surrounded  himself  with  men  in  wicked- 
ness second  only  to  himself,  in  craft- 
iness, second  to  none.  And  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  far-off  parts  of 
England,  pious  parsons  and  simple- 
hearted  squires,  and  honest  yeomen, 
and  hard-working  peasants,  were  look- 
ing towards  London,  thanking  God  for 
the  return  of  the  King,  and  believing 
him  to  be  the  very  pink  of  perfection, 
and  his  Court  the  very  centre  of  purity 
and  virtue.  How  thoroughly  deceived 
they  were  !J     People  are  always  too 

*  November  30tli,  1(567. 
tJuly  'jytli,  1(J64. 

+  See  for  Charles  the  Second's  character, 
Burnet's  '  History  of  His  Own  Time,'  vol.  2. 
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apt  to  think  too  imicli  of  princes  and 
nobles,  and  to  expect  too  much  from 
them.  One  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Pepys,  that  'the  nuire  a  man  considers 
and  obsei-ves  them,  the  k^ss  he  iinds  of 
difference  between  them  and  other 
men.'* 

If  we  wouhl  have  an  illustration 
of  the  good  opinion  entertained  of 
Charles  by  those  of  his  subjects  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  personal 
habits  or  of  his  court,  we  may  find  it 
in  Dr.  Lightfoot's  learned  '  Horaj 
Hebraicae.'  At  the  beginning  of  his 
'  exercitations  upon  St.  Mark,'  he  has 
an  anthem  of  })raise  to  *  the  Mercy  of 
Ood,  and  the  clemency  of  the  king,' 
in  confirming  him  in  a  rectory  to  which 
he  had  been  presented  '  by  that  power 
that  while  the  wars  prevailed  posses 
sed  all.'  In  reference  to  his  suit  for  the 
king's  favour,  he  says, '  It  is  a  comfort 
that  my  business  lies  l)efore  a  ling, 
not  befoi'e  a  common  man,'  and  after 
telling  us  that  *  the  royal  father  of  his 
country  received  my  supplication 
cheerfully,  complied  with  my  desires, 
and  granted  me  his  donation,'  he 
breaks  forth  into  this  jubilant  strain, 
which  for  his  own  credit,  we  trust  was 
at  least  sincere :  "  O  !  how  would  I 
commemorate  thee,  thou  best  of 
princes,  greatest  Charles,  how  would 
I  commemorate  thee  !  What  praise  or 
what  expressions  shall  I  use  to  cele- 
brate or  set  forth  so  great  clemency, 
commiseration  and  goodness  ?  Those 
are  light  obligations  that  sj)eak,  these 
my  obligations  stand  amazed,  are 
speechless,  and  swallowed  up  in  ad- 
miration. It  is  for  common  men  to 
do  benefits  that  may  be  ex})ressed  in 
words,  it  is  for  Charles  to  oblige  be- 
yond all  that  can  be  spoken.  *  *  *  * 
Far  be  it,  far  be  it,  from  me,  most 
unworthy  man,  to  boast:  all  this,  most 
great,  most  merciful  prince,  redounds 
to  your  praise  alone  ;  and  let  it  do  so : 
rather  let    England  glory  in  such   a 


478.  seq.  ;  the  first  part  of  which  work  John- 
son described  as    '  one  of  the  moat  entertain- 
ing books  in  the  English  language.' 
*  July  '2()th,  1«65. 


prince,  and  let  the  prince  gloiy  in  such 
mercy.  Triumph,  Caesar,  triumph  in 
that  brave  s])irit  of  yours,  as  you  well 
may.  You  aie  Charks,  and  you  con- 
quer ;  you  subdue  all  by  pitying, 
delivering,  giving,  and  forgiving  all.'  * 

We  may  call  this  painful  gratitude. 
Perha])S  niany  of  those  old  dedica- 
tions truly  expressed  the  honest  con- 
victions of  the  men  who  wrote  them  ; 
there  is  at  least  a  bare  probability  that 
they  did,  though  they  were  unworthy 
of  great  scholars,  and  utterly  repug- 
nant to  our  idea  of  the  position  of 
literary  men  towards  the  public,  as 
indeed  the  one  I  have  just  quoted  is  to 
our  view  of  the  relationship  of  kings 
and  their  subjects ;  and  if  wo  allow 
them  to  be  as  sincere  as  the  humilia- 
ting and  sycophantic  addresses  made 
by  modern  municipalities  to  a  j)iince 
on  a  royal  progi-ess,  we  shall  doubtless 
give  them  all  the  credit  they  deserve. 

But  let  our  opinion  of  Charles  be 
what  it  may,  theie  is  just  that  amount 
of  adventure  attached  to  his  younger 
days  to  surround  him  with  a  halo  of 
romance.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
escajjc  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 
Who  h;is  not  read  of  the  gallant 
young  prince  making  his  way  to  the 
sea  coast,  in  a  '  country-fellow's  habit, 
with  a  pair  of  ordinary  gray-cloth 
breeches,  a  leathern  doublet,  and  a 
green  jerkin,'  hiding  in  the  strangest 
of  places— in  the  woods  in  a  thick- 
leaved  tree  ;  on  a  hay  mow  in  a  poor 
man's  barn  ;  in  the  hiding  holes  that 
the  devout  Roman  Catholic  gentry  had 
in  their  houses  for  priests  ; — at  one 
time  in  the  stillness  of  night  hurry- 
ing across  the  country,  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  in  bare  feet,  which  were 
soon  torn  and  bleeding  by  the  sharp 
thorns  and  the  rough  stones;  at  another 
acting  as  servant  to  a  lady  ;  running 
narrow  escapes  almost  every  hour, 
listening  from  his  seat  among  the 
boughs  of  the  oak  to  the  conversation 
of  his  pursuers ;  racing  at  midnight 
up  a  '  very  deep  and  very  dirty  lane,' 

*  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraicse,  vol.  2,  pp. 
388-9. 
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followed  by  some  men  from  a  mill 
which  he  had  just  passed  ;  at  Lyme, 
in  Dorsetshire,  di.sai)pointed  by  a 
mariner  whom  his  friends  had  en- 
gaged to  carry  him  to  France  ;  but 
whose  wife,  suspecting  '  he  was  doing 
something  that  would  undo  him,  shut 
the  door  and  swore  he  should  not  go 
out  of  the  house  ; '  then,  the  same 
night,  almost  discovered  by  a  black- 
smith, who,  after  examining  his 
horse's  feet,  declared  that  the  '  four 
shoes  had  been  made  in  four  dif- 
ferent counties,'  and,  suspecting  the 
near  presence  of  the  prince,  immed- 
iately went  to  a  meeting-house,  where 
a  preacher  was  telling  the  people  that 
'  they  would  merit  from  the  Almighty ' 
could  they  but  find  Charles  Stuart, 
and  informed  them,  whereupon  search 
was  at  once  made  ;  but  the  Prince  had 
gone  1  All  this  is  familiar  to  every 
English  school-boy,  and  makes  his 
young  blood  thrill  with  an  emotion 
greater  even  than  the  perusal  of  that 


prince  of  novels  'Robinson  Crusoe;' 
and  though  the  special  service  used  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  in  memory  of  the  Restoration 
— '  a  hap])y  event,'  says  Dean  Hook, 
'  for  which  Christian  people  cannot  be 
too  thankful ' — has  been  abolished  by 
Royal  Warrant,  and  justly  so,  the 
day  is  still  remembered  in  many  parts 
of  England  by  the  wearing  of  green 
oak  leaves,  or,  as  they  call  them  in 
some  of  the  Midland  counties,  '  shig- 
shag  '  leaves,  in  the  hat  or  on  the 
coat ;  and  inflicting  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  forgetting  the  custom 
some  punishment,  such  as  a  shai'p 
pinch.*  But  such  usages  are  fast 
fading  away. 


*  There  is  a  good  account  of  Charles'  es- 
cape from  Worcester  in  Clarendon's  '  History 
of  the  Rebellion,'  pp.  76(i  seq.  ;  and  an  ac- 
count, said  to  be  written  by  the  King  him- 
self, given  from  the  Pepys'  MSS. ,  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,  in  Knight's 
'  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,'  vol.  5. 
pp.  134  seq. 


{From  the  Herman  of  JVovalis.) 

BY    A.    W.    G. 

/^  IVE  me  thy  hand,  forever 
^^^       Be  brother  mine,  and  never 
Thy  heart  from  my  heart  sever, 
Nor,  living,  turn  from  me  ; — 
One  temple  for  down-bending, 
One  goal  to  which  we're  tending, 
One  glow  for  joy  unending, 
One  heav'n  for  me  and  thee  ! 


Toronto. 
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BY    WILKIE    COLLINS. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

«  "pUFUS!  I  don't  quite  like  the 
A-\)     way   you   look  at  me.     You 
seem  to  think — ' 

'  Give  it  tongue,  my  son.  What  do 
I  seem  to  think  1 ' 

'  You  think  I'm  forgetting  Regina. 
You  don't  believe  I'm  just  as  fond  of 
her  as  ever.  The  fact  is  you're  an 
old  bachelor.' 

'  That  is  so.  Where's  the  harm, 
Amelius  1 ' 

'  You  don't  understand — ' 
'  You're  out  there,  my  bright  boy. 
I  reckon  I  understand  more  than  you 
think  for.  The  wisest  thing  you  ever 
did  in  your  life  is  what  you  did 
this  evening,  when  you  committed 
Sally  to  the  care  of  those  ladies  at  the 
Home.' 

'  Good-night,  Ruf  us.  We  shall  quar- 
rel if  I  stay  here  any  longer.' 

'  Good  night,  Amelius.  We  sha'n't 
quarrel,  stay  here  as  long  as  you  like.' 
The  good  deed  had  been  done  ;  the 
sacritice — already  a  painful  sacrifice — 
had  been  made.  Mrs.  Payson  was  old 
enough  to  speak  plainly,  as  well  as 
seriously,  to  Amelius  of  tlie  absolute 
necessity  of  separating  himself  from 
Simple  Sally,  without  any  needless  de- 
lay. '  You  have  seen  for  yourself,'  she 
said,  '  that  the  plan  on  which  this  little 
household  is  ruled  is  the  unvarying 
plan  of  patience  and  kindness.  So  far 
as  Sally  is  concerned,  you  can  be  quite 
sure  that  she  will  never  hear  a  harsh 
word,  never  meet  witli  a  hard  look, 
while  she  is  under  our  care.  The 
lamentable  neglect,  under  which  the 
poor  creature  has  surt'ei-ed,  will  be  ten- 
derly I'emembered  and  atoned  for,  here. 


If  we  can't  make  her  happy  among  us, 
I  promise  that  she  shall  leave  the 
Home,  if  she  wishes  it,  in  six  weeks' 
time.  As  to  yourself,  consider  your 
I)Osition  if  you  persist  in  taking  her 
back  with  you.  Our  good  friend  Ruf  us 
has  told  me  that  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  Think  of  the  misinterpreta- 
tions, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  which 
you  would  subject  yourself — think  of 
the  reports  which  would  sooner  or  later 
find  their  way  to  the  young  lady's  ears, 
and  of  the  deplorable  consequences  that 
would  follow.  I  believe  implicitly  in 
the  purity  of  your  motives.  But  re- 
member Who  taught  us  to  pray  that 
we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation — 
and  complete  the  good  work  that  you 
have  begun,  by  leaving  Sally  among 
friends  and  sisters  in  this  house.' 

To  any  honourable  man,  these  were 
unanswerable  words.  Coming  after 
what  Ruf  us  and  the  surgeon  had  al- 
i-eady  said  to  him,  they  left  Amelius 
no  alternative  but  to  yield.  He  plead- 
ed for  leave  to  write  to  Sally,  and  to 
see  her,  at  a  later  interval,  when  she 
might  be  reconciled  to  her  new  life. 
Mrs.  Payson  had  just  consented  to 
both  requests  ;  Rufus  has  just  heartily 
congratulate<l  him  on  his  decision — 
when  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
open.  Simple  Sally  ran  into  the  room, 
foUovved  by  one  of  the  women-attend- 
ants, in  a  state  of  breathless  surprise. 
*  She  showed  me  a  bedroom,'  cried 
Sally,  pointing  indignantly  to  the  wo- 
man ;  *  and  she  asked  me  if  I  should 
like  to  sleep  there.'  She  tunied  to 
Amelius,  and  caught  him  by  the  hand 
to  lead  him  away.  The  ineradicable 
instinct  of  distrust  had  been  once  more 
roused  in  her  by  the  top-zealous  at- 
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tendant.  *  I'm  not  going  to  stay 
here,'  she  said ;  '  I'm  going  away 
with  You!' 

Amelius  glanced  at  Mrs.  Payson. 
Sally  tried  to  drag  him  to  the  door.  He 
did  his  best  to  reassure  her  by  a  smile  ; 
he  spoke  confusedly  some  composing 
words.  But  his  honest  face,  always 
accustomed  to  tell  the  truth,  told 
the  truth  now.  The  poor,  lost  crea- 
ture, whose  feeble  intelligence  was  so 
slow  to  discern,  so  inapt  to  reflect, 
looked  at  him  with  the  heart's  instan- 
taneous perception,  and  saw  her  doom. 
8he  let  go  of  his  hand.  Her  head  sank. 
"Without  word  or  cry,  she  dropped  on 
the  floor  at  his  feet. 

The  attendant  instantly  raised  her, 
and  placed  her  on  a  sofa.  Mrs.  Pay- 
son  saw  how  resolutely  Amelius  strug- 
gled to  control  himself,  and  felt  for  him 
Avith  all  her  heart.  Turning  aside  for 
a  moment,  she  hastily  wrote  a  few 
lines,  and  returned  to  him.  '  Go,  be- 
fore we  revive  her,'  she  whispered  ; 
'  and  give  what  I  have  written  to  the 
coachman.  You  shall  suffer  no  anxiety 
tha^I  can  spare  you,'  said  the  excel- 
lent woman  ;  '  I  will  stay  here  myself 
to-night,  and  reconcile  her  to  the  new 
life.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  Amelius 
kissed  it  in  silence.  Rufus  led  him 
out.  Not  a  word  dropped  from  his 
lips  on  the  long  drive  back  to  London. 
His  mind  was  disturbed  by  other 
subjects  besides  the  subject  of  Sally. 
He  thought  of  his  futui-e,  darkened  V)y 
the  doubtful  marriage-engagementthat 
was  before  him.  Alone  with  Rufus, 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  petu- 
lantly misunderstood  the  sympathy 
with  which  the  kindly  American  re- 
garded him.  Their  bedrooms  were 
next  to  each  other.  Rufus  heard  him 
walking  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  now 
and  then  talking  to  himself.  After  a 
while,  these  sounds  ceased.  He  was 
evidently  worn  out,  and  was  getting 
the  rest  that  he  needed,  at  last. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  few 
lines  from  Mrs.  Payson,  giving  a 
favourable  account  of  Sally,  and  pio- 


mising  further  particulars  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Encouraged  by  this  good  news,  re- 
vived by  a  long  night's  sleep,  he  went 
towards  noon  to  pity  his  postponed 
visit  to  Regina.  At  that  early  hour,, 
he  could  feel  sure  that  his  interview 
with  her  would  not  be  interrupted  by 
Aisitors.  She  received  him  (juietly  and 
seriously,  pressing  his  hand  Avith  a 
Avarraer  fondness  than  usual.  He  had 
anticipated  some  complaint  of  his  ab- 
sence on  the  previous  day,  and  some- 
severe  allusion  to  his  appearance  in  the- 
capacity  of  a  Socialist  lecturer,  Regina's- 
indulgence,  or  Regina's  intei'est  in  cir- 
cumstances of  more  pressing  import- 
ance, presei'ved  a  merciful  silence  on^ 
both  subjects. 

'  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  see  you, 
Amelius,'  she  said  ;  '  I  am  in  trouble 
about  my  uncle,  and  I  am  weary  of  my 
own  anxious  thoughts.  Something  un- 
pleasant has  happened  in  Mr.  Farnaby's 
business.  He  goes  to  the  City  earlier, 
and  he  returns  much  later,  than  usual. 
When  he  does  come  back,  he  doesn't 
speak  to  me — he  locks  himself  into  his 
room  ;  and  he  looks  Avorn  and  haggard 
Avhen  I  make  his  breakfast  for  him  in 
the  morning.  You  knoAv  that  he  is 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  bank  ] 
There  Avas  something  about  the  bank 
in  the  neAvspaper  yesterday  which  up- 
set him  dreadfully  ;  he  put  down  his 
cup  of  coffee — and  went  away  to  the 
City,  without  eating  his  bi-eakfast.  i 
don't  like  to  Avorry  you  about  it,  Am- 
elius. But  my  aunt  seems  to  take  no 
interest  in  her  husband's  affairs — and 
it  is  really  a  relief  to  me  to  talk  of  my 
troubles  to  you.  I  have  kept  the  news- 
paper ;  do  look  at  what  it  says  about 
the  bank,  and  tell  me  if  you  under- 
stand it.' 

Amelius  read  the  passage  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  knew  as  little  of 
banking-business  as  Regina.  '  So  far 
as  I  can  make  it  out,'  he  said,  '  they're 
paying  away  money  to  their  share- 
holders which  they  haven't  earned. 
How  do  they  do  that,  I  Avonder  1 ' 
Regina  changed  the  subject  in  des- 
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pair.  She  asked  Amelius  if  he  had 
found  new  lodgings.  Hearing  that 
he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  the  search 
for  a  residence,  she  opened  a  drawer 
of  her  work-table,  and  took  out  a  card. 
'  The  brother  of  one  of  my  school- 
fellows is  going  to  be  married,'  she 
said.  '  He  has  a  pretty  bachelor  cot- 
tage in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ke- 
gent's  Park  —and  he  wants  to  sell  it, 
with  the  furniture,  just  as  it  is.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  care  to  en- 
cumber yourself  with  a  little  house  of 
your  own.  iiis  sister  has  asked  me 
to  distribute  some  of  his  cards,  with 
the  address  and  particulars.  It  might 
be  worth  your  while  perhaps  to  look 
at  the  cottage  when  you  pass  that 
way.' 

Amelius  took  the  card.  The  small 
feminine  restraints  and  gentlenesses 
of  Kegina,  her  quiet  even  voice,  her 
serene  grace  of  movement,  hac}  a  plea- 
santly soothing  effect  on  his  mind  af- 
ter the  anxieties  of  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  looked  at  her  bend- 
ing over  her  embroidery,  deftly  and 
gracefully  industrious — and  drew  his 
chair  closer  to  her.  She  smiled  softly 
over  her  work,  conscious  that  he  was 
admiring  her,  and  placidly  pleased  to 
receive  the  tribute, 

'  I  would  buy  the  cottage  at  once,' 
said  Amelius,  *  if  I  thought  you  would 
come  and  live  in  it  with  me.' 

She  looked  up  gravely,  with  her 
needle  suspended  in  her  hand. 

'  Don't  let  us  return  to  that,'  she 
answered,  and  went  on  again  with  her 
embroidery. 

'  Why  not  1 '  Amelius  asked. 
She  persisted  in  working,  as  indus- 
triously as  if  she  had  been  a  poor 
needlewoman,  with  serious  reasons  for 
being  eager  to  get  her  money.  *  It  is 
useless,'  she  replied.  '  to  speak  of  what 
cannot  be  for  some  time  to  come.' 

Amelius  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
embroidery  by  taking  her  hand.  Her 
devotion  to  her  work  irritated  him. 

'  Look  at  me,  Regina,'  he  said, 
steadily,  controlling  himself.  '  I  want 
to  propose  that  we  shall  give  way  a 


little  on  both  sides.  I  won't  hurry 
you  ;  I  will  wait  a  reasonable  time. 
If  I  promise  that,  surely  you  may 
yield  a  little  in  return.  Money  seems 
to  be  a  hard  task-master,  my  darling, 
after  what  you  have  told  me  about 
your  uncle.  See  how  he  suffers  be- 
cause he  is  l)ent  on  being  rich  ;  and 
ask  yourself  if  it  isn't  a  warning  to  us 
not  to  follow  his  example  !  Would 
you  like  to  see  one  too  wretched  to 
speak  to  you,  or  to  eat  my  breakfast 
— and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  little  out- 
ward show  ?  Come,come  !  let  us  think 
of  ourselves.  Why  should  we  waste 
the  best  days  of  our  lives  apart,  when 
we  are  both  free  to  be  happy  together  ? 
I  have  another  good  friend  besides 
Rufus — the  good  friend  of  my  father 
before  me.  He  knows  all  sorts  of 
great  people,  and  he  will  help  me  to 
some  employment.  In  six  menths' 
time  I  might  have  a  little  salary  to 
add  to  my  income.  Say  the  sweetest 
words,  my  darling,  that  ever  fell  from 
your  lips — say  you  will  marry  me  in 
six  months  ! ' 

It  was  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to 
be  insensible  to  such  i)leading  as  this. 
She  all  but  yielded.  '  I  should  like 
to  say  it,  dear  !  '  she  answered,  with 
a  little  fluttering  sigh. 

'  Say  it,  then,'  Amelius  suggested 
tenderly. 

She  took  refuge  again  in  her  em- 
broidery. '  If  you  would  only  give 
me  a  little  time,'  she  suggested,  '  I 
might  say  it. ' 

'  Time  for  what,  my  own  love  ] ' 
'  Time  to  wait,  dear,  till  my  uncle 
is  not  quite  so  anxious  as  he  is  now.' 
'  Don't  talk  of  your  uncle,  Regina  ! 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  he 
would  say.  Good  heavens  1  why  can't 
you  decide  for  yourself  ?  No  !  I  don't 
want  to  hear  over  again  what  you  owe 
to  Mr.  Farnaby — I  heard  enough  of  it 
on  that  day  in  the  shrubbery.  ( )  my 
dear  girl,  do  have  some  feeling  for 
me  !  do  for  once  have  a  will  of  your 
own  ! ' 

Those  last  words  were  an  oflence  to 
her   self-esteem.     '  I  think  it's   very 
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rude  to  tell  me  I  have  no  will  of  my 
own,'  she  said,  '  and  very  hard  to 
press  me  in  this  way  when  you  know 
I  am  in  trouble.'  The  inevitable  hand- 
kerchief appeared,  adding  emphasis  to 
the  pi-otest —  and  becoming  tears 
showed  themselves  modestly  in  Re- 
giiia's  magnificent  eyes. 

Amelius  started  out  of  his  chair, 
and  walked  away  to  the  window. 
That  last  reference  to  Mr.  Farnaby's 
pecuniary  cares  was  more  than  he  had 
patience  to  endure.  '  She  can't  even 
forget  her  uncle  and  his  bank,'  he 
thought,  '  when  I  am  speaking  to  her 
of  our  marriage  !  ' 

He  changed  colour  as  that  bitter 
reflection  occurred  to  him.  By  some 
subtle  process  of  association  which  he 
was  unable  to  trace,  the  image  of  Simple 
Sally  rose  in  his  mind.  An  irresistible 
influence  forced  him  to  think  of  her — 
not  as  the  poor,  starved,  degraded, 
half-witted  creature  of  the  streets,  but 
as  the  grateful  girl  who  had  asked  for 
no  happier  future  than  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, who  had  dropped  senseless  at 
his  feet  at  the  bare  prospect  of  part- 
ing A\-ith  him.  His  sense  of  self-re- 
spect, his  loyalty  to  his  betrothed 
■wife,  resolutely  resisted  the  unworthy 
conclusion  to  which  his  own  thoughts 
were  leading  him.  He  turned  back 
again  to  Regina ;  he  spoke  so  loudly 
and  so  vehemently  that  the  gathering 
flow  of  her  tears  was  suspended  in 
surprise.  '  You're  quite  right,  my 
dear  !  I  ought  to  give  you  time,  of 
course.  I  try  to  control  my  hasty 
temper,  but  1  don't  always  succeed — 
just  at  first  Pray  forgive  me ;  it 
shall  be  exactly  as  you  wish.' 

llegina  forgave  him,  with  a  gentle 
and  ladylike  astonishment  at  the  ex- 
citable manner  in  which  he  made  his 
excuses.  She  even  neglected  her  em- 
broidery, and  put  her  face  up  to  him 
to  be  kissed.  '  You  are  so  nice,  dear,' 
she  said,  '  when  you  are  not  violent  and 
unreasonable.  It  is  such  a  pity  you 
were  brought  up  in  America.  Won't 
you  stay  to  lunch  ? ' 

Happily  for  Amelius,  the  footman 


appeared  at  this  critical  moment  with 
a  message :  '  My  mistress  wishes  partic- 
ularly to  see  you,  sir,  before  you  go.' 

This  was  the  first  occasion,  in  the 
experience  of  the  lovers,  on  which 
Mrs.  Barnal)yhadexpressedher  wishes 
through  the  medium  of  a  servant,  in- 
stead of  appearing  personally.  The 
curiosity  of  Regina  was  mildly  excited. 
'  What  a  very  odd  message  ! '  she 
said  ;  '  what  does  it  mean  1  My  aunt 
went  out  earlier  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  not  seen  her  since.  I 
wonder  whether  she  is  going  to  con- 
sult you  about  my  uncle's  aflfairs  1 ' 

'  I'll  go  and  see,'  said  Amelius. 

'  And  stay  to  lunch  ? '  Regina  reiter- 
ated. 

*  Not  to-day,  my  dear.' 

'  To-morrow,  then  ? ' 

'  Yes,  to-morrow.'  So  he  escaped. 
As  he  opened  the  door,  he  looked 
back,  and  kissed  his  hand.  Regina 
raised  her  head  for  a  moment,  and 
smiled  charmingly.  She  was  hard  at 
work  again  over  her  embroidery. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  door  of  Mrs.  Farnaby's  grand- 
floor  room,  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  was  partially  open.  She  was  on 
the  watch  for  Amelius. 

'  Come  in  !'  she  cried,  the  moment 
he  appeared  in  the  hall.  She  pulled 
him  into  the  room,  and  shut  the  door 
with  a  bang.  Her  face  was  flushed, 
her  eves  were  wild.  'I  have  something 
to  tell  you,  you  dear  good  fellow,'  she 
burst  out  excitedly — '  something  in 
confidence,  between  you  and  me!  '  She 
paused,  and  looked  at  him  with  s\id- 
den  anxiety  and  alarm.  '  What's  the 
matter  with  you  !  '  she  asked. 

The  sight  of  the  room,  the  reference 
to  a  secret,  the  prospect  of  another 
private  conference,  forced  back  the 
mind  of  Amelius,  in  one  breathless 
instant,  to  his  first  memorable  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Farnaby.  The  mother's 
piteously  hopeful  words,  in  speaking 
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of  her  lost  daughter,  mng  in  his  ears 
again  as  if  they  had  just  fallen  from 
her  lips.  '  She  may  be  lost  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  London.  *  *  To-morrow,  or 
ten  years  hence,  you  might  meet  with 
her.'  There  were  a  hundred  chances 
against  it — a  thousand,  ten  thousand 
chances  against  it.  The  startling  pos- 
sibility flashed  across  his  brain  never- 
theless, like  a  sudden  flow  of  daylight 
across  the  dark.  '  Have  I  met  with 
her,  at  the  first  chance  1 ' 

'  Don't  deceive  yourself  with  vain 
hopes !'  he  answered,  warming  into 
sudden  excitement  on  his  side.  *  Pro- 
mise me  that,  before  I  speak.' 

She  waved  her  hand  derisively. 
'  Hopes  1 '  she  repeated,  '  I  have  done 
with  hopes,  I  have  done  with  fears— 
I  have  got  to  certainties,  at  last  1 ' 

He  was  too  eager  to  heed  anything 
that  she  said  to  him  ;  his  whole  soul 
was  absorbed  in  the  coming  disclosure. 
'  Two  nights  since,'  he  went  on,  '  I 
was  wandering  about  London,  and  I 
met ' 

She  burst  out  laughing.  '  Go  on  ! ' 
she  cried,  with  a  wild  derisive  gaiety. 

Amelius  stopped,  perplexed  and 
startled.  '  What  are  you  laughing  at ! ' 
he  asked. 

'  Go  on  ! '  she  repeated.  '  1  defy  you 
to  surprise  me.  Out  with  it !  Whom 
did  you  meet  ] ' 

Amelius  proceeded  doubtfully,  by  a 
word  at  a  time.  '  I  met  a  poor  girl  in 
the  streets,'  he  said,  steadily  watching 
her. 

She  clwinged  completely  at  those 
words  ;  she  looked  at  him  with  an 
aspect  of  stern  reproach.  '  No  moi'e  of 
it,'  she  interposed  ;  '  I  have  not 
awaited  all  these  miserable  years  for 
such  a  horrible  end  as  that.'  Her  face 
suddenly  brightened  ;  a  radiant  effu- 
sion of  tenderness  and  triumph  flowed 
over  it,  and  made  it  young  and  happy 
again.  'Amelius  I '  she  said,  '  listen  to 
this.  My  dream  has  come  true — my 
girl  is  living!  my  own  darling  is  fount!, 
thanks  to  you  ! ' 

Amelius  looked  at  her.  Was  she 
speaking  of  something  that  had  really 


happened  ?  or  had  she  been  dreaming 
again  ? 

Absorbed  in  her  own  happiness,  she 
made  no  remark  on  his  silence.  '  I 
have  seen  the  woman,'  she  went  on. 
'  This  bright  blessed  mornin":  I  have 
seen  the  woman  who  took  her  away  in 
the  first  days  of  her  poor  little  life. 
The  wretch  swears  she  was  not  to 
blame.  I  tried  to  forgive  her.  Per- 
haps, I  almost  did  forgive  her,  in  the 
joy  of  hearing  what  she  had  to  tell  me. 
I  should  never  have  heard  it,  Amelius, 
if  you  had  not  given  that  glorious 
lecture.  The  woman  was  one  of  your 
audience.  She  would  never  have 
spoken  of  those  past  days  ;  she  would 
never  have  thought  of  me ' 

At  those  words,  Mrs.  Farnaby  ab- 
ruptly stopped,  and  turned  her  face 
away  from  Amelius.  After  waiting 
a  little,  finding  her  still  silent,  still 
immovable,  he  ventured  on  asking  a 
question. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  deceiv- 
ed V  he  asked.  '  I  remember  you  told 
me  that  rogues  had  tried  to  impose  on 
you,  in  past  times  when  you  employed 
people  to  find  her.' 

'  I  have  proof  that  I  am  not  being 
imposed  upon,'  Mrs.  Farnaby  answer- 
ed, still  keeping  her  face  hidden  from 
him.  '  One  of  them  knows  of  the  fault 
in  her  foot.' 

'  One  of  them?'  Amelius  repeated. 
'  How  many  of  them  are  there  1 ' 

'  Two.  The  old  woman  and  a  young 
man.' 

'  What  are  their  names  1 ' 

'They  won't  tell  me  their  names 
yet.' 

'  Isn't  that  a  little  suspicious  1 ' 

'  One  of  them  knows,'  Mrs.  Farnaby 
reiterated,  '  of  the  fault  in  her  foot. ' 

'  May  I  ask  which  of  them  knows  1 
The  old  woman,  I  suppose  1 ' 

'  No,  the  young  man.' 

'  That's  strange,  isn't  it  1  Have  you 
seen  the  young  man  1 ' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  him,  except  the 
little  that  the  woman  told  me.  He 
has  written  me  a  letter.' 

'  May  I  look  at  it  r 
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*  I  daren't  let  you  look  at  it ! ' 
Amelius  said  no  more.     If  lae  had 
felt  the  smallest   suspicion   that   the 
disclosure   volunteered  liy  Mrs.  Far- 
naby,   at    their   lust    interview,    had 
been  overheard  by  the  unknown  per- 
son  who    had    opened    the    swinging 
window  in  the  kitchen,  he  might  have 
recalled  Phoebe's  vindictive  language 
at  his   lodgings,    and   might  i)erhaps 
have  suspected  the  girl,  and  the  vaga- 
bond sweetheart  who  was  waiting  for 
her  in  the  street.     As  it  was,  he  was 
simply  puzzled.     The  one  plain  con- 
clusion to  his  mind  was,  unhappily, 
the  natural  conclusion  (after  what  he 
had  heard)  that  Mrs.  Farnaby  had  no 
sort  of  interest   in  the  discovery   of 
Simple  Sally,  and  that  he  need  trou- 
ble himself  with  no  further  anxiety  in 
that  matter.     Strange  as  Mrs.  Farna- 
by'"s  mysterious  revelation  seemed,  her 
correspondent's  knowledge  of  the  fault 
in  the  foot  was  a  circumstance  in  his 
favour,  l)eyond  dispute.    Amelius  still 
wondered  inwardly,  how  it  was  that 
the  woman  who  had  taken  charge  of 
the  child  had  failed  to  discover  what 
appeared  to  be  known  to  another  per- 
son.   If  he  had  been  aware  that  Mrs. 
Sowler's  occupation  at  the  time  was 
the    occupation    of   a    '  baby-farmer,' 
and  that  she  had  many  other  deserted 
children  joining  under  her  charge,  he 
might  have  easily  understood  that  she 
was  the  last  person   in  the  world  to 
trouble  herself  with  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  any  one  of  the  unfortunate 
little    creatures    abandoned    to    her 
drunken  and  merciless  neglect.  Jervy 
had  satisfied  himself, before  he  trusted 
her  with   his    instructions,   that  she 
knew    no    more     than     the    veriest 
stranger  of  any  peculiarity  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  child's  feet. 

Interpreting  INIrs.  Farnaby's  last 
reply  to  him  as  an  intimation  that 
their  interview  was  at  an  end,  Ame- 
lius took  up  his  hat  to  go. 

'  I  hope  with  all  my  heart,'  he  said, 
'  that  what  has  l)egun  so  well  will  end 
well.  If  there  is  any  service  that  I  can 
do  for  you ' 


She  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  put 
her  hand  gently  on  liis  shoulder. 
'  Don't  think  that  I  distrust  you,'  she 
said  very  earnestly  ;  '  I  am  unwilling 
to  shock  you — that  is  all.  Even  this 
great  joy  has  a  dark  side  to  it;  my 
miserable  married  life  casts  its  shadow 
on  everything  that  hapi)cns  to  me. 
Keej)  secret  from  evevyijody  the  little 
that  I  have  told  you — you  will  ruin 
me  if  you  say  one  word  of  it  to  any 
living  creature.  I  ought  not  to  have 
opened  my  heart  to  you — l)ut  how 
could  I  help  it,  when  the  happiness 
that  is  coming  to  me  has  come  through 
you  ?  When  you  say  good  bye  to  me 
to-day,  Amelius,  you  say  good-bye  to 
me  for  the  last  time  in  this  house.  I 
am  going  away.  Don't  ask  me  why — 
that  is  one  more  among  the  things 
which  I  daren't  tell  you  !  You  shall 
hear  from  me,  or  see  me — I  jiromise 
that.  Give  me  some  safe  address  to 
write  to  ;  some  place  where  there  are 
no  inquisitive  women  who  may  open 
my  letter  in  your  absence.' 

She  handed  him  her  pocket-book. 
Amelius  wrote  down  in  it  the  address 
of  his  club. 

She  took  his  hand.  '  Think  of  me 
kindly,'  she  said.  'And  once  more, 
don't  be  afraid  of  my  being  deceived, 
There  is  a  hard  part  of  me  still  left 
which  keeps  me  on  my  guard.  The 
old  woman  tried,  this  morning,  to 
make  me  talk  to  her  about  that  little 
fault  we  know  of  in  my  child's  foot. 
But  I  thought  to  myself,  "If  you  had 
taken  a  proper  interest  in- my  poor 
baby  while  she  was  with  you,  you  must 
sooner  or  later  have  found  it  out."  Not 
a  word  passed  my  lips.  No,  no,  don't 
be  anxious  when  you  think  of  me.  I 
am  as  sliarp  as  they  are  ;  I  mean  to 
find  out  how  the  man  who  wrote  to 
me  discovered  what  he  knows ;  he 
shall  satisfy  me,  I  promise  you,  when 
1  see  him  or  hear  from  him  next.  All 
this  is  between  ourselves — strictly, 
sacredly,  between  ourselves.  Say  no- 
thing— I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Good- 
bye, and  forgive  me  for  having  been 
so  often  in  your  way  with  Regina.     I 
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shall  never  be  in  your  way  again. 
Marry  her,  if  you  think  she  is  good 
•enough  for  you  ;  I  have  no  more  in- 
terest now  in  your  being  a  roving 
bachelor,  meetingwith  girls  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  You  shall  know  how 
it  goes  on.     O,  I  am  so  haj)py  ! ' 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  signed  to 
Amelias  with  a  wild  gesture  of  en- 
treaty to  leave  her. 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and 
Avent  out. 

Almost  as  the  door  closed  on  him, 
the  variable  woman  changed  again. 
For  a  while,  she  walked  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  talking  to  herself.  The  course  of 
her  tears  ceased.  Her  lips  closed 
firmly  ;  her  eyes  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  savage  resolve.  She  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  opened  her  desk,  'I'll 
read  it  once  more,'  she  said  to  herself, 
*  before  I  seal  it  up.' 

She  took  from  her  desk  a  letter  of 
her  own  writing,  and  spread  it  out  be- 
fore her.  With  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  her  hands  clasped  fiercely 
in  her  hair,  she  read  these  lines  ad- 
dressed to  her  husband  : 

'John  Fai'naby, — I  have  always 
suspected  that  you  had  something  to 
do  with  the  disappearance  of  our 
child.  I  know  for  certain  now  that 
you  deliberately  cast  your  infant 
daughter  on  the  mercy  of  the  world, 
and  condemned  your  wife  to  a  life  of 
wretchedness. 

'  I  know  what  I  am  writing  about. 
I  have  spoken  with  the  woman  who 
waited  by  the  garden-gate  atRamsgate, 
and  who  took  the  child  from  your 
hands.  She  saw  you  with  me  at  the 
lecture  ;  and  she  is  absolutely  sure 
that  you  are  the  man. 

'  Thanks  to  the  meeting  at  the  lec- 
ture-hall, I  am  at  last  on  the  trace  of 
my  lost  daughter.  This  morning,  I 
have  heard  the  woman's  story.  She 
kept  the  child,  on  the  chance  of  its 
being  reclaimed  until  she  could  afford 
to  keep  it  no  longer.  She  met  with  a 
pei'son  who  was  willing  to  adopt  it, 
and  who  took  it  away  with  her  to  a 


foreign  country,  not  mentioned  to  me 
yet.  In  that  country  my  daughter  is 
still  living,  and  v.'ill  be  restored  to  me 
on  conditions  which  will  be  communi- 
cated in  a  few  days'  time. 

'  Some  of  this  story  may  be  true, 
and  some  of  it  may  be  false  ;  the  wo- 
man may  be  lying  to  'serve  her  own 
interests  with  me.  Of  two  things  I 
am  sure — that  my  girl  is  identified, 
by  means  known  to  me  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  she  is  still 
living,  because  the  interest  of  the  per- 
sons treating  with  me  is  an  interest  in 
her  life. 

'  When  you  receive  this  letter,  on 
your  return  from  business  to-night,  I 
shall  have  left  you,  and  left  you  for 
ever.  The  bare  thought  of  even  look- 
ing at  you  again  fills  me  with  horror. 
I  have  my  own  income,  and  I  mean 
to  take  my  own  way.  In  your  best 
interests  I  wai-n  you,  make  no  attempt 
to  trace  me.  I  declare  solemnly  that, 
rather  than  let  your  deserted  daughter 
be  polluted  by  the  sight  of  you,  I 
would  kill  you  with  my  own  hand,  and 
die  for  it  on  the  scaffold.  If  she  ever 
asks  for  her  father,  I  will  do  you  one 
service.  For  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  I  will  tell  her  that  her  father 
is  dead.  It  will  not  be  all  a  falsehood. 
I  repudiate  you  and  your  name — you 
are  dead  to  me  from  this  time  forth. 

'  I  sign  myself  by  my  father's  name 
— Emma  P»,onald.' 

She  had  said  herself  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  shock  Amelius.  This  was 
the  reason. 

After  thinking  a  little,  she  sealed 
and  directed  the  letter.  This  done, 
she  unlocked  the  wooden  pi'ess  which 
had  once  contained  the  baby's  frock 
and  cap,  and  those  other  memorials  of 
the  past  which  she  called  her  '  dead 
consolations.'  After  satisfying  her- 
self that  the  press  was  empty,  she 
wrote  on  a  card,  '  To  be  called  for  by 
a  messenger  from  my  bankers' — and 
tied  the  card  to  a  tin  box  in  the  cor- 
ner, secured  by  a  padlock.  She  lifted 
the  box,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
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press,  so  that  it  might  be  easily  visi- 
ble to  any  one  entering  the  room. 
The  safe-keeping  of  her  treasures  pro- 
vided for,  she  took  the  sealed  letter, 
and,  ascending  the  stairs,  placed  it  on 
the  table  in  her  husband's  dressing- 
room.  She  hurried  out  again,  the  in- 
stant after,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  place 
were  intolerable  to  her. 

Passing  to  the  other  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, she  entered  her  own  bedcham- 
ber, and  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak. 
A  leather  handbag  was  on  the  bed. 
She  took  it  up,  and  looked  round  the 
large  luxurious  room  with  a  shudder 
of  disgust.  What  she  had  suffered, 
within  tliose  four  walls,  no  human 
creature  knew  but  herse  f.  She  hur- 
ried out,  as  she  had  hurried  out  of  her 
husband's  dressing-room. 

llegina  was  still  in  the  drawing- 
room.  As  she  reached  the  door,  she 
hesitated,  and  stopped.  The  girl  was 
a  good  girl  in  her  own  dull  placid 
way — and  her  sister's  daughter  too.  A 
last  little  act  of  kindness  would  perhaps 
be  a  welcome  act  to  remember.  She 
opened  the  door  so  suddenly  that  Ee- 
gina  started,  with  a  small  cry  of  alarm. 
'  0  aunt,  how  you  frighten  one  !  Are 
you  going  out  1 '  'Yes  ;  Tm  going  out,' 
was  the  short  answer.  '  Come  here. 
Give  me  a  kiss.'  Regina  looked  up  in 
wide-eyed  astonishment.  Mrs.  Far- 
naby  stamped  impatiently  on  the  floor. 
Kegina  rose,  gracefully  bewildered. 
'  My  dear  aunt,  how  very  odd  !'  she 
said — and  gave  the  kiss  demanded, 
with  a  serenely-surprised  elevation  of 
her  finely-shaped  eyebrows.  '  Yes,' 
said  Mrs.  Farnaby  ;  '  that's  it — one  of 
my  oddities.  Go  back  to  your  work. 
Good-bye.' 

She  left  the  room,  as  abruptly  as 
she  had  entered  it.  With  her  firm 
heavy  step  she  descended  to  the  hall, 
passed  out  at  the  house-door,  and 
closed  it  behind  her — never  to  return 
to  it  again. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  MELIUS  left  Mrs.  Farnaby 
troubled  by  emotions  of  confu- 
sion and  alarm,  which  he  was  the  last 
man  living  to  endure  patiently.  Her 
extraordinary  stoiy  of  the  discovered 
daughter,  the  still  more  startling  as- 
sertion of  her  resolution  to  leave  the 
house — the  absence  of  any  plain  ex- 
planation, the  burden  of  secrecy  im- 
posed on  him — all  combined  together  to^ 
irritate  his  sensitive  nerves.  *  I  hate 
mysteries,'  he  thought ;  'and  ever 
since  I  landed  in  England,  I  seem 
fated  to  be  mixed  up  in  them.  Does 
she  really  mean  to  leave  her  husband 
and  her  niece  ?  What  will  Farnaby 
do  1     What  will  become  of  Regina  ? ' 

To  think  of  Regina  was  to  tliink  of 
the  new  repulse  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  subject.  Again  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  her  love  for  him,  and  again 
she  had  refused  to  marry  him  at  his 
own  time. 

He  was  especially  perplexed  and 
angry,  when  he  reflected  on  the  un- 
assailably  strong  influence  which  her 
uncle  appeared  to  have  over  her.  All 
Regina's  sympathy  was  with  Mr.  Far- 
naby and  his  troubles,  Amelius  might 
have  understood  her  a  little  better,  if 
she  had  told  him  what  passed  between 
her  uncle  and  herself  on  the  night  of 
Mr.  Farnaby's  return,  in  a  state  of 
indignation,  from  the  lecture.  In  ter- 
ror of  the  engagement  being  broken  off^ 
she  had  been  forced  to  confess  that  she 
was  too  fond  of  Amelius  to  prevail  on 
herself  to  part  with  him.  If  he  at- 
tempted a  second  exposition  of  his 
Socialist  principles  on  the  platform, 
she  owned  that  it  might  be  impossible 
to  receive  him  again  as  a  suitor.  But 
she  pleaded  hard  for  the  granting  of  a 
pardon  for  the  first  ofience,  in  the  in- 
terests of  her  own  tranquility,  if  not 
in  mercy  to  Amelius.  Mr.  Farnaby 
(already  troubled  by  his  commercial 
anxieties)  had  listened  more  amiably, 
and  also  more  absently,  than  usual  ;. 
and  had  granted  her  petition  with  the- 
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ready  indulgence  of  a  pre-occnpied  man. 
It  had  been  decided  between  them  that 
tlie  offence  of  the  lecture  should  l)e 
passed  ovei'  in  discreet  silence.  Ke- 
gina's  gratitude  for  this  concession  in- 
spired her  sympathy  with  her  uncle  in 
his  present  state  of  suspense.  She  had 
been  sorely  tempted  to  tell  Amelius 
what  had  happened.  But  the  natural 
reserve  of  her  character — fortified, 
in  this  instance,  by  the  defensive 
jiride  which  makes  a  woman  unwilling 
(before  marriage)  to  confess  her  weak- 
ness unreservedly  to  the  man  who  has 
inspired  it  —  had  sealed  her  lips. 
'  When  he  is  a  little  less  violent  and  a 
little  more  humble,'  she  thought, 
'perhaps  I  may  tell  him.' 

So  it  fell  out  that  Amelius  took  his 
way  through  the  streets,  a  mystified 
and  an  angry  man. 

Arrived  in  sight  of  the  hotel,  he 
stopped,  and  looked  about  him. 

It  was  impossible  to  disguise  from 
himself  that  a  lurking  sense  of  regret 
was  making  itself  felt,  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind,  when  he  thought  of 
Simple  Sally.  In  all  probability,  he 
would  have  quarrelled  with  any  man 
who  had  accused  him  of  actually  la- 
menting the  girl's  absence,  and  want- 
ing her  back  again.  He  happened  to 
recollect  her  artless  Ijlue  eyes,  with 
their  vague,  patient  look,  and  her 
quaint,  childish  questions  put  so  open- 
ly in  so  sweet  a  voice — and  that  was  all. 
Was  there  anything  reprehensible,  if 
you  please,  in  an  act  of  remembrance  1 
Comforting  himself  with  these  consid- 
erations, he  moved  on  a  step  or  two — 
and  stopped  once  more.  In  his  present 
humour,  he  shrank  from  facing  Rufus. 
The  American  read  him  like  a  book  ; 
the  American  would  ask  irritating 
questions.  He  turned  his  back  on  the 
hotel,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  As  he 
took  it  out,  his  finger  and  thumb 
touched  something  else  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket. It  was  the  card  that  Re- 
gina  had  given  to  him — the  card  of 
the  cottage  to  let.  He  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  nowhere  to  go.  Why  not 
look  at  the  cottage  ?     If  it  proved  to 


be  not  worth  seeing,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  were  in  the  neighbourhood — 
and  there  are  periods  in  a  man's  life 
when  he  finds  the  society  that  walks 
on  four  feet  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
society  that  walks  on  two. 

It  was  a  fairly  fine  day.  He  turned 
northward  towards  Regent's  Park. 

The  cottage  was  in  a  bye-road,  just 
outside  the  Park  ;  a  cottage  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  A  sitting- 
room,  a  library,  and  a  bedroom — all  of 
small  proportions — and,  under  them, 
a  kitchen  and  two  more  rooms,  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  the  little  dwelling 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  simply  and 
prettily  furnished  ;  and  it  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  its  own  tiny 
plot  of  garden-ground.  The  library 
especially  was  a  perfect  little  retreat 
looking  out  on  the  back  garden ;  peace- 
ful and  shady,  and  adorned  with  book- 
cases of  old  carved  oak. 

Amelius  had  hardly  looked  round 
the  room,  before  his  inflammable  brain 
was  on  fire  with  a  new  idea.  Other 
idle  men  in  trouble  had  found  the 
solace  and  the  occupation  of  their  lives 
in  books.  Why  should  he  not  be  one 
of  them  ?  Why  not  plunge  into  study 
in  this  delightful  retirement  —  and 
pei'haps,  one  day,  astonish  Regina  and 
Mr.  Farnaby  by  bursting  on  the  world 
as  the  writer  of  a  famous  book  1  Ex- 
actly as  Amelius,  two  days  since,  had 
seen  himself  in  the  future,  a  public 
lecturer  in  receipt  of  glorious  fees — 
so  he  now  saw  himself  the  celebrated 
scholar  and  writer  of  a  new  era  to 
come.  The  woman  who  showed  the 
cottage  happened  to  mention  that  a 
gentleman  had  already  looked  over  it 
that  morning,  and  had  seemed  to  like 
it.  Amelius  instantly  gave  her  a 
shilling,  and  said,  'I  take  it  on  the 
spot.'  The  wondering  woman  referred 
him  to  the  house-agent's  address,  and 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  excit- 
able stranger  as  she  let  him  out.  In 
less  than  an  other  hour,  Amelius  had 
taken  the  cottage,  and  had  returned  to 
the  hotel  with  a  new  interest  in  life 
and  a  new  surprise  for  Rufus. 
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As  usual,  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
American  wasted  no  time  in  talking. 
He  went  out  at  once,  to  see  the  cot- 
tage, and  to  make  his  own  inquiries 
of  the  agent.  The  result  amply  proved 
that  A  melius  had  not  been  imposed 
upon.  If  he  repented  of  his  bargain, 
the  gentleman  who  had  first  seen  the 
cottage  was  ready  to  take  it  ofT  his 
hands,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Going  back  to  the  hotel,  Kufus 
found  Amelius  resolute  to  move  into 
his  new  abode,  and  eager  for  the  com- 
ing lifeofstudyand  retirement.  Know- 
ing perfectly  well  beforehand  how  this 
latter  project  would  end.  the  Amer- 
ican tried  the  efficacy  of  a  Iktle  worldly 
temptation.  He  had  arranged,  he 
said,  '  to  have  a  good  time  of  it  in 
Paris;'  and  he  proposed  that  Amelius 
should  be  his  companion.  The  sug- 
gestion produced  not  the  slightest  ef- 
fect ;  Amelius  talked  as  if  he  was  a 
confii'med  recluse,  in  the  decline  of 
life.  '  Thank  you,  be  said,  with  the 
most  amazing  gravity  ;  '  I  prefer  the 
•company  of  my  books,  and  the  seclu- 
sion of  my  library.'  This  declaration 
was  followed  by  more  selling-out  of 
money  in  the  Funds,  and  by  a  visit  to 
a  bookseller,  which  left  a  handsome 
pecuniary  result  inscribed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

On  the  next  day,  Amelius  presented 
himself  towards  two  o'clock  at  Mr. 
Farnaby's  house.  He  was  not  so  sel- 
fishly absorbed  in  his  own  projects  as 
to  forget  Mrs.  Farnaby.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  honestly  anxious  for  news 
of  her. 

A  cei'tain  middle-aged  man  of  busi- 
ness has  been  briefly  referred  to  in 
these  pages,  as  one  of  Kegina's  faith- 
ful admirers,  patiently  submitting  to 
the  triumph  of  his  favoured  young 
rival.  This  gentleman,  i-ssuing  from 
his  carriage,  with  his  card-case  ready 
in  his  hand,  met  Amelius  at  the  door, 
with  a  face  which  announced  plainly 
that  a  catastrophe  had  happened.  'You 
have  heard  the  sad  news,  no  doubt  1 ' 
he  said,  in  a  rich  bass  voice  attuned 
to  sadly-courteous  tones.    The  servant 


opened  the  door,  before  Amelius  could 
answer.  After  a  contest  of  politeness, 
the  middle-aged  gentleman  consented 
to  make  his  inquiries  first.  *  How  is 
Mr.  Farnaby?  No  better]  And  Miss 
Ptegina  1  Very  poorly,  eh  1  Dear, 
dear  me!  Say  I  called  if  you  please.' 
He  handed  in  two  cards,  with  a  severe 
enjoyment  of  the  melancholy  occasion 
and  the  rich  bass  sounds  of  his  own 
voioe.  '  Very  sad,  is  it  not  1 '  ho  said, 
addressing  liis  youthful  rival  with  an 
air  of  j)aternal  indulgence.  '  Good- 
morning.'  He  bowed  with  melan- 
choly grace,  and  got  into  his  carriage. 

Amelius  looked  after  the  pi'osperous 
merchant,  as  the  prancing  horses  drew 
him  away.  '  After  all,'  he  thought 
bitterly,  '  she  might  be  happier  with 
that  rich  prig  than  she  could  be  with 
me.'  He  stei)ped  into  the  hall  and 
spoke  to  the  servant.  The  man  had 
his  message  ready.  Miss  Eegina  would 
see  Mr.  Goldenheart,  if  he  would  be 
so  good  as  to  wait  in  the  dining-room. 

fiegina  appeared,  pale  and  scared  ; 
her  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping.  '  O 
Amelius  cau  you  tell  me  what  this 
dreadful  misfortune  means  1  Why 
has  she  left  us  1  When  she  sent  for 
you  yesterday,  what  did  she  say  1' 

In  his  position,  Amelius  could  make 
but  one  answer.  '  Your  aunt  said  she 
thought  of  going  away.  But,'  he 
added,  with  perfect  truth,  '  she  refused 
to  tell  me  why,  or  where  she  was 
going.  I  am  quite  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  understand  lier  as  you  are.  What 
does  your  uncle  propose  to  do  1 

Mr.  Farnaby's  conduct,  as  des- 
cribed by  Kegina,  thickened  the  mys- 
tery— he  ])i'oposed  to  do  nothing. 

He  had  been  found,  on  the  hearth- 
rug in  his  dressing-room  ;  having  ap- 
parently been  seized  with  a  fit,  in  the 
act  of  burning  some  paper.  The  ashes 
wei-e  discovered  close  by  him,  just  in- 
side the  fender.  On  his  recovery,  his 
first  anxiety  was  to  know  if  a  letter 
had  been  Isurned.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  had  ordered  the  servants  to 
assemble  round  his  bed,  and  had  per- 
emptorily forbidden  them  to  open  the 
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-door  to  their  mistress,  if  she  ever  re- 
turned at  any  future  time  to  the  house. 
Regina's  questions  aud  lemonstrances, 
when  she  was  left  alone  with  him, 
were  answered,  once  for  all,  in  these 
pitiless  terms  : — '  If  you  wish  to  de- 
serve the  fatherly  interest  that  I  take 
in  you,  do  as  I  do  ;  forget  that  such  a 
person  as  your  aunt  ever  existed.  We 
shall  quarrel,  if  you  ever  mention  her 
name  in  my  hearing  again.'  This  said, 
he  had  instantly  changed  the  subject ; 
instructing  Regina  to  write  an  excuse 
to  '  Mr.  ISIelton'  (otlierwise  the  mid- 
dle-aged rival),  with  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  to  dine  that  evening, 
Kelating  this  latter  event,  liegina's 
ever-ready  gratitude  overflowed  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Melton.  '  He  was  so 
kind  !  he  left  his  guests  in  the  even- 
ing, and  came  and  sat  with  my  uncle 
for  nearly  an  hour.'  Araelius  made 
no  I'emark  on  this  ;  he  led  the  conver- 
sation back  to  the  suliject  of  Mrs. 
Farnaby.  '  She  once  spoke  to  me  of 
her  lawyei's,'  he  said.  *  Do  they  know 
nothing  about  her  1  ' 

The  answer  to  this  question  showed 
that  the  sternly-final  decision  of  Mr. 
Farnaby  was  matched  by  equal  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  his  wife. 

One  of  the  partners  in  the  legal  firm 
had  called  that  morning,  to  see  Ke- 
gina  on  a  matter  of  business.  Mrs. 
Farnaby  had  appeared  at  the  office  on 
the  previous  day  ;  and  had  briefly  ex- 
pressed her  wish  to  make  a  small  an- 
nual provision  for  her  niece,  in  case  of 
future  need.  Declining  to  enter  into 
any  explanation,  she  had  waited  until 
the  necessary  document  had  been 
drawn  out ;  had  I'equcsted  that  lle- 
gina  might  be  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  and  had  then  taken  her  de- 
parture in  absolute  silence.  Hearing 
that  she  had  left  her  husband,  the 
lawyer  (like  every  one  else)  was  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it 
meant. 

'  And  what  docs  the  doctor  say  1 ' 
Amelias  asked  next. 

'  My  uncleis  to bekept  perfectly  quiet,' 
Keginia  answered  ;  *  and  is  not  to  re- 


turn to  business  for  some  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Melton,  with  his  iisual  kindness, 
has  undertaken  to  look  after  his  affairs 
for  him.  Otherwise,  my  uncle,  in  his 
jiresent  state  of  anxiety  about  tlip 
bank,  would  never  have  consented  to 
obey  the  doctor's  orders.  When  he  can 
sufely  travel,  he  is  i-ecommended  to  go 
abroad  for  the  winter,  and  get  Avell 
again  in  some  warmer  climate.  He 
refuses  to  leave  his  business — and  the 
doctor  refuses  to  take  the  responsibili- 
ty. 'Jhere  is  to  be  a  consultation  of 
])hysicians  to-morrow.  0  Amelius,  I 
was  i-eally  fond  of  my  aunt — I  am 
heart-broken  at  this  dreadful  change  ! ' 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  Jf 
Mr.  Melton  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  said  a  few  neatly-sympa- 
thetic words.  Amelius  knew  no  more 
than  a  savage  of  the  art  of  conven- 
tional consolation.  Tadmor  had  made 
him  familiar  with  the  social  and 
political  questions  of  the  time,  and 
had  taught  him  to  speak  in  public. 
But  Tadmor,  rich  in  books  and  news- 
papers, was  a  powerless  training  insti- 
tution in  the  matter  of  small-talk. 

'  8ui)pose  Mr.  Farnaby  is  obliged 
to  go  abroad,'  he  suggested,  after 
waiting  a  little,  *  what  will  you  do  1 ' 

Regina  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  surprise.  '  I  shall  do  my 
duty,  of  course,'  she  answered,  gravely. 
'  I  shall  accompany  my  dear  uncle,  if 
he  wishes  it.'  She  glanced  at  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  *  It  is  time 
he  took  his  medicine,'  she  resumed  ; 
'  you  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure.'  She 
shook  hands,  not  very  warmly — and 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

Amelius  left  the  house,  with  a  con- 
viction which  disheartened  him — the 
conviction  that  he  had  never  under- 
stood Regina,  and  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  understand  her  in  the  future. 
He  turned  for  relief  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  FarnaV)y's  strange  conduct, 
under  the  domestic  disaster  which  had 
befallen  him. 

Recalling  what  he  had  observed 
for  himself,  and  what  he  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Farnaby  when  she  had  first 
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taken  him  into  her  confidence,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  subject  of  the  lost 
child  had  not  only  been  a  subject  of 
estrangement  between  tlie  husband 
and  wife,  but  that  the  liusband  was, 
in  some  way,  tlie  person  blamable  for 
it.  Assuming  this  theory  to  be  the 
right  one,  there  would  be  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  meeting  of  the  mother 
and  child,  in  the  mother's  home.  The 
departure  of  Mrs.  Farnaby  was,  in 
that  case,  no  longer  unintelligible — 
and  Mr.  Farnaby 's  otherwise  inexj^lic- 
able  conduct  had  the  light  of  a  motive 
thrown  on  it,  which  might  not  nn- 
natui'ally  influence  a  hard-hearted  man 
weary  alike  of  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
troubles.  Arriving  at  this  conclusion 
by  a  far  shorter  process  than  is  here 
indicated,  A  melius  pursued  the  sub- 
ject no  further.  At  the  time  when  he 
had  first  visited  the  Fai-nabys,  Paifus 
had  advised  him  to  withdraw  from 
closer  intercourse  with  them,  while 
he  had  the  chance.  In  his  present 
mood,  he  was  almost  in  danger  of  ac- 
knowledging to  himself  that  Eufus 
had  pi'oved  to  be  right. 

He  lunched  with  his  American 
friend  at  the  hotel.  Befoi-e  the  meal 
was  over,  ]\Irs.  Payson  called,  to  say 
a  few  cheering  words  about  Sally. 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
girl  remained  persistently  silent  and 
reserved.  In  other  respects  the  re- 
port was  highly  favourable.  She  was 
obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  house ; 
she  was  always  ready  with  any  little 
services  that  she  could  render  to  her 
companions  ;  and  she  was  so  eager  to 
improve  herself,  by  means  of  her 
reading-lessons  and  writing-lessons, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  her  to 
lay  aside  her  book  and  her  slate. 
When  the  teacher  offered  her  some 
small  reward  for  her  good  conduct,  and 
asked  what  she  would  like,  the  sad 
little  face  brightened,  and  the  faithful 
creature's    answer   was    always    the 


same.  '  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  is  doing  now.'  (Alas  for  Sally — 
'  he  '  meant  Amelius  !) 

'  You  must  wait  a  little  longer  be- 
fore you  write  to  her,'  Mrs.  Payson 
concluded  ;  '  and  you  must  not  think 
of  seeing  her  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  know  you  will  help  us  by  consent- 
ing to  this — for  Sally's  sake.' 

Amelius  bowed  in  silence.  He 
would  not  have  confessed  what  he  felt, 
at  that  moment,  to  any  living  soul — 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  even  confessed  it 
to  himself.  Mrs.  Payson,  observing 
him  with  a  woman's  keen  sympathy, 
relented  a  little.  '  I  might  give  her 
a  message,'  the  good  lady  sugi^ested — 
'just  to  say  you  are  glad  to  hear  she 
is  behaving  so  well,' 

'  Will  you  give  her  this  V  Amelius 
asked. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  little 
photograph  of  the  cottage,  which  he 
had  noticed  on  the  house-agent's  desk, 
and  had  taken  away  with  him.  '  It 
is  my  cottage  now,'  he  explained,  in 
tones  that  faltered  a  little ;  '  I  am 
going  to  live  there  ;  Sally  might  like 
to  see  it.' 

'  Sally  shall  see  it,'  Mrs.  Payson 
agreed — '  if  you  w'ill  only  let  me  take 
this  away  first  1 '  She  pointed  to  the 
address  of  the  cottage,  printed  under 
the  ]ihotograph.  Past  experience  in 
the  Home  made  her  reluctant  to  trust 
Sally  with  the  address  in  London  at 
which  Amelius  was  to  be  found. 

Kufus  ))roduced  a  huge  complex 
knife,  out  of  the  depth  of  which  a  pair 
of  scissoi-s  burst,  on  touching  a  spring. 
Mrs.  Payson  cut  ofi"  the  address,  and 
placed  the  j)hotograph  in  her  pocket- 
book.  *  Now,'  she  said,  '  Sally  will  be 
hapiiy,  and  no  harm  can  come  of  it.' 

'  I've  known  you,  ma'am,  nigh  on 
twenty  years,'  Rufus  remarked.  '  I 
do  assure  you  that's  the  first  rash  ob- 
servation I  ever  heard  from  your  lips.' 


[{To  he  continued.) 
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BY   PRINCIPAL   GRANT,    D.D.,   QUEENS    UNIVERSITY,    KINGSTON. 


BECAUSE  the  aims  of  your  As- 
sociation are  modest,  and  there- 
fore suited  to  the  present  condition 
of  popular  sentiment  witli  regard  to 
Education  for  ladies  in  this  part  of 
Canada,  because  they  a^e  in  the^right 
direction,  and  promise  to  lead  t9^ 
greater  things,  I  had  much  pleasure  in 
acceding  to  your  request  to  give  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  this  year.  The 
higher  education  of  women  and  such 
various  questions  connected  with  it 
as  co-education  in  the  recognised  col- 
leges of  the  country,  and  the  litness 
of  women  for  professional  and  indus- 
trial careers  other  than  those  to  which 
they  have  been  usually  limited,  are 
now  discussed  everywhere.  Sides  i 
have  been  taken,  with  more  or  less 
vehemence,  and  as  usual  in  the  heat 
of  discussion  extravagant  language 
has  been  used  all  round.  We  may 
classify  the  positions  taken  on  the 
whole  subject  into  the  customary  three. 
Extreme  Right,  Extreme  Left,  and 
Middle.  The  Right  wing  includes  those 
who  resent  all  interl'erence  with  use 
and  wont.  Departure  from  traditional 
views  of  education  and  life  by  any 
woman  they  associate  with  a  tendency 
to  part  the  hair  at  the  side  and  with  lax 
views  of  morals  and  religion.  They 
hurtle  the  vigorous  words  '  unmaid- 
enly,'  '  unwomanly,'  '  indelicate,'  at 
the  innovators,  well  aware  that  such 
words  are  otfensive,  pei'haps  not  so 
well  aware  that  they  could  be  easily 
retorted  against  themselves,  were  re- 
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torts  desirable.  Is  it  more  unwomanly 
to  walk  to  college  than  to  ride  to 
hounds  ?  More  indelicate  to  sit  in  the 
same  I'oom  with  young  men  listening 
to  lectures  on  philosophy  or  science, 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day  time, 
than  to  dance  fast  dances  with  them 
all  night  1  More  unmaidenly  to  prac- 
tise the  healing  art  than  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  husband-hunting  ?  Is  it 
less  unworthy  of  the  sex  to  know 
something  than  to  know  nothing,  to 
do  something  than  to  do  nothing,  to 
cultivate  faculties  than  to  dwarf  them  1 
'  My  daughter  would  like  to  be  a  phy- 
sician,' said  a  lady  to  her  medical 
man.  '  I  trust,  madam,  that  you  will 
sanction  nothing  so  indecent,'  was  the 
immediate  reply.  With  gentlemen 
the  question  has  now  got  beyond  this 
style  of  argument ;  but  it  is  still  the 
favourite  with  a  few  boors  and  not  a 
few  ladies.  It  is  the  initial  stage  of 
argument  with  which  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  race  has  Ibeen  met ; 
and  as  it  is  admirably  suited  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  women,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  used  for  some 
time  yet  against  any  step  in  advance 
that  women  may  take.  As  usual  the 
best  allies  of  the  Extreme  Right  have 
been  the  Extreme  Left.  Their  loud 
cry  of  '  Woman's  Rights '  has  led  them 
to  foi-get  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Woman's  Duties ;  their  contention 
that  '  there  is  no  sex  in  mind  '  to  for- 
get that  there  are  undoubted  mental 
difierences  corresponding  to  the  phy- 
sical differences  between  the  sexes. 
I  have  no  desire  to  allude  to  the  ex- 
travagances in  speech  and  conduct  of 
which    they   have   been  guilty.     Let 
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the  scant  justice  which  women  long  re- 
ceived serve  as  their  excuse.  The 
Middle  school  includes  all  who  desire 
to  see  the  same  thought  given  to  the 
education  of  girls  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  education  of  boys. 
What  that  may  involve  or  result  in 
they  are  not  equally  clear  about.  Nei- 
ther are  they  agreed  as  to  the  prac- 
tical steps  that  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter.  This  party  has  its  Right 
Centre,  and  Left  Centre,  and  Cross 
Sections.  *  The  air  is  thick  with 
schemes  for  the  education  of  women,' 
some  advocating  one  scheme  and  others 
another.  But  this  very  variety  shows 
how  the  question  has  advanced. 
Where  there  was  formerly  indifterence 
or  contempt,  interest  and  intelligence 
are  everywhere  manifested,  and  these 
ensure  that  right  conclusions  shall 
eventually  be  reached.  For  the  im- 
provement in  England  much  is  due  to 
Her  Majesty,  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  Royal  family, — our  own  gra- 
cious Princess  especially.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  the  Queen's  insistence  that  the 
first  vote — the  modest  vote  of  j£  30,000, 
which  has  now  swelled  to  between  one 
and  two  millions — for  the  promotion 
of  Common  .School  Education  in  Eng- 
land was  pressed  upon  Parliament. 
Her  Majesty  founded  the  first  scholar- 
ship in  Queen's  College,  Harley  St., 
the  first  public  institution  opened  in 
England  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls.  And  when  in  1871,  a  society 
was  formed  for  establishing  on  a  com- 
prehensive scale  good  secondary  schools 
where  girls  could  be  prepared  for  such 
colleges  as  Cirton,  Newnham  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  others,  the  Princess 
Louise  consented  to  be  its  first  Presi- 
<lent.  Her  Royal  Highness  did  as  much 
for  the  true  education  of  girls  in  Can- 
ada by  the  wise  words  she  spoke  on 
the  occasion  of  consenting  to  become 
the  Patroness  of  your  Association — 
words  which  have  Ijeen  read  from  the 
pulpit,  and  Avhich  should  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  in  your  annual  reports, 
and  perhaps  not  less  by  the  first  walk 
she  took  from   Rideau  Hall  into   Ot- 


tawa, and  back  again,  sustained  only 
by  thick  soled  boots  and  a  memorable 
little  cane. 

The  ground  on  which  I  advocate  a 
thorough  mental  training  for  girls  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  thought  essen- 
tial for  boys  is  the  equality  of  the 
sexes.  That  ground  is  given  to  me  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  ac- 
count of  our  origin  given  there  assigns 
to  man  a  dualistic  constitution  both  as 
to  nature  and  sex.  As  to  nature,  it  is 
two-fold,  matter  and  spirit.  Matter- 
day-Saints,  as  Matter-Evolutionists 
have  been  called,  profess  to  evolve 
consciousness  and  conscience  from, 
protoplasm,  thought  from  no  thought,, 
dominion  over  the  woi'ld  from  the- 
elements  of  the  world.  And  in  all 
ages  ascetics  have  dishonoured  the 
body.  Both  are  wrong.  Man's  na- 
ture has  two  sides.  Both  sides  are 
fi'om  God,  and  Ijoth  are  sacred.  As 
to  sex,  we  have  also  a  dualistic  concep- 
tion of  humanity.  It  is  declared  that 
two  sexes  are  needed  to  make  up  the 
perfect  type  of  mankind,  '  Male  and: 
female  created  He  them. '  Here  is  the- 
familiar  truth  of  the  equality  before- 
God  of  man  and  woman,  a  truth  un- 
recognised by  any  other  religion,  but 
imbedded  in  the  -  deepest  stratum  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  They  arc 
different  but  equal,  and  the  two  make 
up  the  ideal  one  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  God  when  He  created  them,  and 
that  received  full  expression  in  the 
Son  of  Mary  who  combined  in  His 
character  all  that  is  excellent  in  both. 
Tennyson  speaking  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  woman  caught  this 
true  conception,  and  so  writes  more 
grandly  than  INIilton. 

Here  is  Milton's  view  : 

'  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  fornied. 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him.' 

Tennyson,  in  his  Princess,  strikes  a 
far  higher  note : 

'  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse  ....  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference  ; 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow  ; 
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The  man  be  nerve  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  heif^ht 
Nor  lose   the  wrestling-  thews   that  throw 

the  world  ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward 

care. 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind  ; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.' 

Tlie  figure  in  which  the  ilistinct 
creationof  woman  is  Biblically  revealed 
is  very  expressive.  Much  has  been 
written  on  it ;  but  nothing  that  seems 
to  me  better  than  the  words  of  the 
old  Commentator,  Matthew  Henry,  I 
think.  She  was  taken,  not  from  the 
head,  for  that  would  have  indicated 
that  she  was  to  rule  over  man ;  not 
from  the  feet  to  be  trampled  on  by 
him  ;  but  from  his  side,  under  his  arm 
and  nearest  his  heart  to  show  that  she 
was  to  be  loved  and  protected  by  him. 
In  God's  sight  the  two  are  one — 

'  P]ach  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thou>,'ht  in  thoui,'ht. 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
U'he  single,  pure,  and  perfect  animal 
The  two-cell'd  heart,    beating  with  one  full 

stroke. 
Life-' 

There  !  you  have  just  proved  what 
I  have  always  asserted,  exclaims  one 
of  my  friends  on  the  Extreme  Right. 
What  need  of  a  woman  learning 
Greek  or  Mathematics?  Her  end  and 
aim  is  marriage  ;  her  kingdom,  a  hap- 
py home  ;  her  subjects,  little  children 
clinging  about  her  knees.  Exactly  so, 
and  just  because  her  relation  to  man 
is  so  close,  just  because  her  s[>here  is 
so  important  to  man's  highest  welfare 
is  she  entitled  to  the  best  that  educa- 
tion can  do  for  her  ?  Because  of  her 
relation  to  man,  and  because  of  what 
she  is  in  herself,  a  thorough  mental 
training  is  due  to  girls.  These  are 
the  two  grounds  into  which  the  first 
— the  equality  of  the  sexes — divides 
itself. 

L  Because  of  her  relation  to  man. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  a  great 
practical  statesman,  educator,  and 
born  conservative  like  Stein  saw  the 
truth  on  the  subject  from  this  ])oint 
of  view.  In  a  letter  to  Frau  v.  lierg, 
he  writes  :  'I  think  the  lot  of  women 


in  the  upper  classes  of  society  is  less- 
happy  than   that   of  men ;    the  latter 
are   generally    educated    for    definite 
vocations,  and  live  in  the  discharge  of 
them.     The  former  are  seldom  edu- 
cated for   the  vocation    intended  for 
them  by  nature,   that  of  mother  and 
educator.     We  develope  in  them  only 
the  vague  wish  to  please,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  material  means  of  doing 
so,  and  their  whoh;  life  is  devoted  to 
an    empty   struggle   for  universal  ad- 
miration, which  is  never  attained,  and 
an  observance  of  a  multitude  of  aim- 
less   duties.     Their  whole  system  of 
ideas  consists  of  incoherent  fragments 
of  opinions,  usages,  and  judgments  of 
the  great  world,  and  everything  con- 
curs to  estrange  them  from  their  one 
true  vocation.'     As   his   English  bio- 
grapher,   Professor    Seeley    remarks  :. 
•  This  last  reflection  is  rather  curious, 
when  we   consider  that  the  standing 
argument  of  conservatives  in  female 
education  is  that  women  ought  to  be 
educated  for  their  natural  vocation, 
that  of  wife  and  mother.   What  strikes 
Stein  as  the  fault  of  the  established 
system    is  precisely  that  they  are  vol 
educated  for  this.'     The  same  thought 
struck  the  first   Napoleon,  a  man  far 
greater  as  a  practical  statesman  than 
even  as  a   soldier.     One  day  he  said 
to   Madame  Cam  pan  :    '  The    old  sys- 
tems of  education   seem  to  be  worth 
nothing.      What  is  there  wanting  iu 
order  to  train   up  young  people  i)ro- 
jjerly  in   Fi-ance  1 '     '  Mothers  ! '  was 
the  reply.      '  Well,'  said  he,   '  therein 
lies  at  once  a  complete  system  of  edu- 
cation.     It  must   1)0  your  endeavour, 
Madame,  to  form  mothers   who  will 
know  how  to  educate  their  children.' 

The  great  majority  of  women  will 
be  wives  and  motheis.  Their  influ- 
ence in  both  relations  is  pai-amount. 
In  the  latter,  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
pete with  them  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  child's  life,  and  in  that  time 
more  is  done  towards  the  formation 
of  character  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
life.  Seeing  that  this  enormous  power 
must  be  in  their  hands,  have  we  edu- 
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cated  them  so  that  it  may  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  1  As  a  rule,  we 
have  not.  Their  education  has  been 
partly  received  in  society  and  partly 
in  the  boarding  school,  and  in  both 
oases  erroneous  ideals  and  aims  have 
been  set  before  them.  A  native  lady 
in  one  of  the  zenanas  visited  by 
Miss  Carpenter  in  India,  exclaimed, 
with  longing  and  pathos  that  revealed 
her  own  true  heart,  '  your  existence 
is  that  of  a  river  bearing  blessings 
wherever  it  runs,  whereas  ours  is  an 
■enclosed  well  or  stagnant  pool.'  The 
Hindoo  fancied  that  all  Englishwomen 
•were  like  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  She 
was  not  aware  that  in  many  circles  in 
England  such  a  lady  would  be  called 
■*  blue,'  or  some  other  epitliet  still  more 
vigorous,  and  that  the  objects  set  be- 
fore the  average  young  Englishwoman 
in  good  society  are  not  much  more 
•elevated  thaii  those  thought  most 
highly  of  in  the  zenana.  Last  century 
Captain  Cook  found  the  hearts  of  the 
South  Sea  Island  women  set  upon 
beads  and  feathers.  Does  not  society 
teach  our  young  ladies  to  estimate 
such  things  as  the  chief  good  1  The 
form  varies,  but  the  thing  remains  the 
same.  The  ideals  of  savages  are  their 
ideals.  Distending  the  delicate  rim 
of  the  ear,  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
and  the  lower  lip,  must  go  under  one 
category.  The  one  practice  is  fashion- 
able with  us,  the  second  with  Hin- 
doos, the  third  with  the  ladies  of 
Africa.  Compressing  the  head,  the 
waist,  and  the  feet  out  of  shape  are 
alike  useful  and  ornamental.  The 
Fiatheads  adhere  to  the  first.  Chris- 
tians to  the  second,  and  the  older 
civilization  of  China  to  the  third  cus- 
tom. When  I  think  of  the  varieties 
of  dress,  head-gear,  and  ornamentation 
that  have  been  thought  fashionable 
among  us  in  this  centuiy,  and  of  all 
■  that  is  involved  in  the  disproportion- 
ate degree  of  time,  thought,  and  money 
bestowed  on  these  things,  of  the  poor 
and  false  ideals  sot  before  our  girls  in 
good  society,  of  the  dreary,  aimless, 
brainless  round  of  exhausting  frivolity 


to  which  they  are  doomed,  I  cease  to 
wonder  that  there  are  so  many  un- 
happy marriages,  and  that  the  race 
should  be  so  slow  in  learning  the 
alphabet  of  Christianity.  For  Rous- 
seau did  not  exaggerate  in  that  much 
quoted  word  of  his  in  the  Emile, 
'  Men  will  be  always  what  women 
please  ;  if  you  wish  men  to  be  great 
and  good,  teach  women  what  greatness 
and  goodness  are.' 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  most  of  the 
boarding  schools  that  profess  to  give  a 
fashionable  education  ?  Not  much, 
for  their  supply  is  according  to  the 
demand.  It  is  of  no  use  in  any  case 
to  rail  against  outcome.  We  must  go 
deeper.  The  popular  idea  is  that  any 
lady,  especially  if  she  be  a  widow  not 
so  well  off  as  she  once  was,  can  keep 
a  boarding-school,  and  if  she  brings  in 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  French, 
drawing,  music,  dancing,  deportment, 
and  fancy-work,  what  more  can  be 
wanted  1  Sci-aps  of  history  and  sci- 
ence may  be  thrown  in,  but  as  to  the 
systematic  study  of  anything,  or 
methods  of  study,  or  mental  training, 
it  is  seldom  dreamed  of.  Why  should 
it,  if  insipidity  of  mind  and  apathetic 
elegance  of  manner  be  considered  more 
valuable  1  There  has  been  improve- 
ment, but  I  fear  that  the  complaint 
made  by  a  French  reviewer,  a  gene- 
ration ago,  is  still  too  well-founded  : 
'  Philosophers  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  so  perfect  a  vacuum  as  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  young  women 
who  are  supposed  to  have  finished  in. 
such  e.stablishments.  If  they  marry 
husbands  as  iminformed  as  them- 
selves, they  fall  into  habits  of  indo- 
lent insignificance  without  much 
pain  ;  if  they  marry  pei-sons  more  ac- 
complished, they  can  retain  no  hold  of 
their  affections.  Hence  many  matri- 
monial miseries,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  wife  finds  it  a  consolation 
to  be  always  com])laining  of  her  health 
and  ruined  nerves.'  Were  it  not  for 
the  love  that  God  has  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  women,  and  love,  instead 
of  being  blind,  is  that  which  gives  true 
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insight,  were  it  not  for  those  instincts 
which  are  the  inherited  tliought  of  the 
race,  the  results  of  such  education 
woukl  be  unsi)eakable.  As  it  is  they 
are  bad  enough  for  women  themselves, 
their  childien,  and  the  race.  Their 
own  heal.h  and  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren are  often  sacrificed  from  igno- 
rance of  elementary  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology ;  and,  be- 
cause of  their  prejudices  and  wrong 
ideas,  they  give  a  twist  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  of  youth  that 
it  never  com))letely  recovers  from. 
We  are  now  finding  out  that  all  we 
have  done  for  India  avails  nothing, 
simply  because  we  have  not  reached 
the  women.  The  question  witli  states- 
men and  missionaries  is  how  shall  we 
educate  or  influence  the  women  of  In- 
dia %  Had  we  not  better  begin  nearer 
home  ? 

Speaking  of  things  as  they  are  to- 
day, and  not  as  they  were  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  let  us  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge that  improvement  both  in 
the  physical  and  mental  training  of 
women  has  been  and  is  being  gradu- 
ally effected.  Girls  are  more  encour- 
aged to  take  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  to  move  about  freely  without 
thought  of  the  posture-master,  and  to 
lead  the  same  out  door  life  as  boys. 
And  blessed  be  the  man  or  woman 
who  invented  or  made  fashionable  the 
game  of  lawn-tennis.  No  one  can  excel 
in  it  dressed  in  tight  stays  or  pull- 
backs.  I  have  indeed  seen  a  young 
lady  try  to  play  the  game  so  dressed, 
but  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
ridiculous  figure  the  poor  creature  cut 
as  she  hopped  from  court  to  court  like 
a  '  hobbled  '  donkey  or  a  very  lame 
and  limp  duck.  But  she  was  the  sad 
and  sorrowful  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  Physical  invalidism  is  now  not 
thought  'ladylike.'  Perhaps  Muscular 
Christianity  has  helped  to  dispel  that 
idiotic  notion.  A  nd  for  a  brief  compre- 
hensive account  of  what  has  been  done 
in  Europe  and  America  in  tlie  way  of 
giving  women  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  mental  training,  particularly 
5 


as  regards  the  secondary  education 
tliat  leads  up  to  the  University,  and 
also  in  the  way  of  opening  the  avenues 
that  lead  to  professions  from  which 
custom,  at  least,  formerly  excluded 
them,  let  me  refer  you  to  a  thoughtful 
paper  by  Mr.  McHenry,  Principal  of 
the  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute,  on 
'  The  Higher  Education  of  Women,' 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Canada 
School  Jom-nal  of  last  month. 

[  would  like  to  face  the  real  ques- 
tion that  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  pre- 
sent discontent  and  present  move- 
ments. What  kind  of  mental  training 
should  be  given  to  women  1  Should 
it  be  substantially  the  same  as  that 
given  to  men,  or  should  it  be  substan- 
tially different  1  In  order  to  answer 
this,  we  must  first  ask,  what  is  the 
great  object  of  education,  whenever  we 
get  beyond  that  familiai-ity  with  the 
three  R's  which  opens  to  us  the  gates 
of  knowledge,  and  with  which  themass 
both  of  men  and  women  must  for  a 
long  time  rest  content  1  It  can  never 
be  too  much  insisted  on  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  not  to  store  the  mind 
with  facts,  but  to  train  the  mind  itself ; 
to  develope  it  in  the  natural  order  and 
relations  of  its  faculties,  and  so  aid  in 
developing  character  to  all  its  rightful 
issues.  That  is  a  good  education  which 
enables  us  to  look  at  things  in  the 
clear  light  of  reasoned  thought,  and  to 
consider  impartially  all  questions  with 
which  we  must  deal  instead  of  seeing 
them  under  the  false  colourings  and  re- 
fractions of  prejudice,  emotion,  or  in- 
dividual temperament.  Education 
should  guarantee  not  merely  the  poses- 
sion  of  truth,  stumbled  into  by  us 
somehow  or  other,  but  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  attain  truth, 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  attainable.  We  must  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  us,  for  our  belief  that  it  is  true,  not 
that  which  has  been  called  woman's 
best  reason  —  I  believe  that  it  is 
just  because  it  is — but  a  reason  that 
we  come  to,  as  the  result  of  articulated 
thinking.    We  are  all  biased  in  differ- 
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cnt  ways.  And  tliat  is  the  best  edu- 
cation which  delivers  the  niind  from 
Itias,  sets  it  in  cquUihro,  and  enables 
it  to  act  normally  and  vigorously.  Now, 
it  has  always  been  thought  a  matter  of 
the  last  importance  to  give  such  an 
education  to  men.  Our  methods  may 
have  been  defective,  but  such  an  aim 
has  been  always  professed.  The  whole 
stiucture  of  our  magnificent  educa- 
tional systems  has  always  had  this  in 
view.  Every  improvement  suggested 
is  with  the  view  of  securing  tliis  more 
com])letely. 

The  first  question  then  to  be  asked 
here  is,  do  Vomen  need  such  a  mental 
training  as  much  as  men  1  Unless 
mind  in  women  is  something  essenti- 
ally difierent  from  what  it  is  in  men, 
that  is,  unless  they  do  not  pos.sess 
minds  at  all,  but  something  else  they 
call  their  minds,  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  answer.  We  may  go 
further.  There  are  physiological  rea- 
sons to  show  that  women  require  a 
s  nnd  mental  ti-aining  more  impera- 
tively than  men ;  and  that  therefore 
ro  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  struggling  to 
obtain  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  points  out 
('  The  Study  of  Sociology,'  p.  374)  that 
t'lere  is  a  somewhat  earlier  arrest  of 
individual  evolution  in  women  than 
in  men.  and  that  this  shows  itself  in 
their  physical  and  mental  constitution. 
'The  mental  manifestations  have  some- 
what less  of  general  power  or  massive- 
ness  ;  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  pei'- 
ceptible  falling-short  in  these  two 
faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional, 
which  are  the  latest  products  of  human 
evolution — the  power  of  abstract  rea- 
sonins  and  that  most  abstract  of  the 
emotions,  tlie  sentiment  of  justice — 
the  sentiment  which  regulates  conduct 
irrespective  of  personal  attachments, 
and  the  likes  and  dislikes  felt  for  indi- 
viduals.' If  this  be  so,  and  probably 
most  people  will  admit  the  fact,  though 
they  may  not  necessarily  accejjt  the 
cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Spencer,  it 
follows  that  the  best  mental  training 


that  can  be  had  is  even  more  indispen- 
sible  in  the  case  of  women  than  of 
men.  Women  are  already  handicap- 
ped by  nature.  Is  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be,  in  addition,  artificially 
handica])])ed  by  unwise  restrictions,  by 
the  foolish  customs  and  opinions  of  a 
half  or  quarter  educated  society  % 

It  beiiig  granted,  then,  that  the 
best  education  is  needed  by  women, 
the  next  question  is,  where  are  they 
to  get  it  1  Well,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  great  colleges  and  universities 
that  have  been  built,  equijiped,  and 
endowed  in  the  course  of  centuries 
by  pious  founders  and  wise  States,  and 
that  have  hitherto  been  used  by  young 
men,  can  be  duplicated  at  once.  That 
is  out  of  the  que.stion.  Even  if  dupli- 
cates were  provided,  such  institutions 
would  have  as  a  rule  empty  benches 
for  many  a  day.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  we  shall  have  no  '  ugly  rush' 
of  ladies  seeking  higher  education. 
Hence  the  so-called  '  Ladies  Colleges,' 
that  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  average  condition  of 
female  education,  and  can  afford  to 
supply  only  those  branches  and  *  ac- 
complishments'  that  the  majority  de- 
mand. Such  adventure  institutions, 
unendowed  and  possibly  aiming  at 
annual  dividends,  cannot  possiljly  give 
such  an  education  as  the  old  recognised 
institutions.  We  are  thus  driven  to 
ask,  why  should  not  ladies,  in  search 
of  a  sound  education,  seek  a  regular 
college  and  university  training  "i 

Why  not?  It  has  been  said  or  hinted 
that  gi-ave  evils  would  result  from  al- 
lowing young  men  and  young  women 
to  attend  the  same  college.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  this  effect.  The  evid- 
ence that  we  have  is  all  the  other  way. 
Surely  by  this  time  we  have  got  far 
ahead  of  the  gross  idea  that  woman's  ^ 
virtue  depends  not  on  herself,  her 
modesty,  self-respect,  and  principle, 
but  on  thick  veils,  padlocks  and 
duennas.  It  is  best  to  imitate  nature, 
and  nature  by  sending  boys  and  girls 
to  the  same  family  has  ordained  that 
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they  should  grow  nj)  together  in  mu- 
tual honour  and  helpfulness.  As  a 
rule,  boys  are  best  when  they  have 
sisters,  and  girls  are  best  when  they 
have  brothers.  The  two  sexes  now 
attend  the  same  Common  Schools, 
High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes, 
and  Normal  Schools,  and  no  one  dreams 
of  there  being  anything  improper  in 
their  so  doing.  And,  who  would  not 
rather  trust  them  when  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  mutual  self-respect, 
than  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing? Of  course  certain  practical  regula- 
tions would  be  needed,  and  these  could 
easily  be  made  ;  such  as,  not  allowing 
both  sexes  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
and  in  colleges  where  residence  is 
enjoined,  having  a  separate  hall  with 
a  lady  at  its  head ;  sitting  on  differ- 
ent benches  in  the  class-rooms ;  per- 
haps entering  or  leaving  by  different 
doors  ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  the 
fewer  the  regulations  the  better.  The 
essential  idea  of  college  life  is  that 
students  have  attained  to  years  of  un- 
derstanding, and  that  they  are  to  be 
trusted.  Professors  who  cannot  man- 
age students  on  this  principle  have 
mistaken  their  vocation.  And  students 
who  are  strangers  to  it  should  be 
taken  or  sent  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
So  far  as  there  is  evidence  on  the  sub 
ject,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  influ- 
ence on  young  men  of  the  presence  of 
female  students  is  good  and  only  good, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  asked  sometimes,  with  the 
alarm  begotten  of  profoundest  ignor- 
ance, are  the  subjects  of  a  regular  col- 
lege course  suited  to  ladies  1  A  simple 
enumeration  of  these  is  sutticient  to 
dispel  the  alarm.  Take  the  old  or  any 
proposed  new  curriculum,  and  what 
subject  in  it  is  in  any  way  objection- 
able? Language, literature,  mental  phy- 
losophy,  mathematics,  physical  science, 
natural  history,  at  which  does  male 
or  female  modesty  or  incapacity  take 
alarm  !  Besides,  all  these  subjects 
need  not  be  taken  by  every  student. 
Every  college  now  allows  a  great 
.measure   of   liberty   in  this   respect. 


More  and  more,  too,  options  are  being 
allowed.  Very  radical  proposals  are 
being  made  in  Britain  for  bifurcating 
or  trifurcating  the  subjects  required 
for  a  degree.  And  I  do  not  see  why 
some  suljjects  considered  specially  de- 
sirable for  ladies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rank  in  place  of  others  not  consid- 
ered so  desirable.  A  thorough  know- 
ledge of  music,  for  instance,  might 
stand  for  Greek  or  senior  mathematics. 
As  to  regularity  of  attendance,  here 
too,  the  college  is  not  subjected  to  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  school.  In  most 
colleges  it  is  considered  sufficient  if 
actual  attendance  is  given  from  two- 
thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  session. 

But  is  not  excessive  study  injurious 
to  young  women  ?  Very,  and  to  yoimg 
men  likewise.  Many  of  the  noblest 
young  men  I  have  known  have  killed 
themselves.  The  best  are  apt  to  in- 
jure themselves.  JSTo  fear  of  the 
idlers.  But  we  do  not,  therefore,  ex- 
clude diligent  and  talented  young  men 
from  college.  Bad  results  flow  chiefly 
from  entering  college  too  soon  or  in- 
sufficiently prepared  in  the  secondary 
school,  from  bad  boarding-houses,  from 
the  too  numerous  examinations  now 
in  vogue,  and  from  over  anxiety  to 
attain  honours.  These  causes,  the  last 
excepted,  should  and  could  be  easily 
guarded  against.  A  moderate  amount 
of  regular  study  is  physically  and  men- 
tally beneficial  to  both  young  men  and 
women.  No  one  doiibts  this  a ;  far  as 
men  are  concerned,  and  I  would  refer 
those  who  want  testimony  for  it  in  the 
case  of  women,  to  an  article  in  the 
Contemiiorary  Review  of  January, 
1<S78,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  on 
'Tlie  Little  Health  of  Ladies.'  It  is  not 
work  but  worry  or  mental  vacuity,  not 
regular  but  irregular  study,  or  study 
under  conditions  prejudicial  to  health, 
that  injures. 

Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  almost 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  excessive 
study  is  required  for  "the  ordinary 
B.  A.  examination.  The  knowledge 
represented  by  the  possession  of  a  pass 
degree,  no  matter  from  what  univer- 
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sity,  is  exceedingly  moderate,  though 
the  vahie  of  the  training  received  may 
be  said  to  be  incalcuhible.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  regular  university 
course.  Tt  is  adajjted  to  average  minds, 
and  confers  benefits  on  the  greatest. 

I  know  of  no  reason  that  can  be 
ui-ged  against  women  studying  in  our 
recognised  colleges  that  has  not  been 
urged  from  time  immemorial  aganist 
every  step  in  advance  taken  by  the 
race,  against  every  reform  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  realm  of  think- 
ing or  of  action.  Of  course  this  re- 
form will  come  slowly.  The  mass  of 
social  prejudice  to  be  overcome  is 
enormous,  and  women  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  social  opposition.  At  first, 
average  young  men  in  our  colleges  will 
be  subjected  to  rather  an  unfair  com- 
petition, for  the  young  women  will  be 
a  select  class,  chiefly  those  who  sur- 
vive the  operation  of  a  very  rigid 
natural  selection.  But  in  time  this 
will  be  righted. 

II.  Woman  should  have  every  pos- 
sible op})ortunity  of  obtaining  a  soxmd 
mental  training  because  of  her  rela- 
tion to  man  and  the  importance  of  her 
position  as  a  probable  wife  and  mother. 
But  to  consider  woman  as  merely  a 
satellite  of  man — or,  as  Von  Hart- 
mann  respectfully  calls  her,  '  a  moral 
])arasite  of  man  '- — is  a  caricature  of 
the  truth  that  man  is  her  natural  head 
and  protector.  She  is  '  a  primary  ex- 
istence,' owes  responsibility  directly 
to  God,  is  bound  to  cultivate  her 
faculties  for  her  own  sake,  and  has,  in 
many  cases,  to  fight  her  own  way 
through  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  unmarried  women, 
and  women  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
married,  or  who  have  no  disposition 
to  waste  their  lives  in  frivolity  or  idle- 
ness until  they  meet  with  some  man 
whom  they  can  honestly  marry.  This 
class  is  increasing,  and  as  civilization 
progresses  it  is  sure  to  inci-ease  still 
more.  The  law  of  all  px'ogress  is  that 
the  simple  and  homogeneous  is, 
through  a  process  of  continuous  differ- 


entiation passing  into  the  complex  and 
heterogeneous.  Where  woman  is  the 
property,  and  the  servant,  or  plaything, 
of  man,  there  is  no  woman's  (juestion. 
All  women  will  be  pretty  much  alike, 
and  all  will  be  provided  for  after  a 
fashion.  Whenever  she  is  really  re- 
cognised as  his  equal,  variety  will  be 
seen  in  women  as  in  men,  All  savages 
are  alike.  Converse  with  one  savage 
and  you  have  conversed  with  the 
tribe.  The  more  advanced  the  civili- 
zation the  greater  variety  among  in- 
dividuals. There  is  a  higher  unity, 
but  the  uniformity  has  gone.  In  an 
advanced  civilization,  then,  you  will 
no  more  be  able  to  class  all  women  as 
simply  wives  than  to  class  all  men  as 
simply  husbands.  There  will  always, 
be  some  kinds  of  work  that  men  can 
do  best ;  and  other  kinds  that  women 
can  do  best — but  no  longer  can  all  the 
honourable  pi'ofessions  be  reserved  for 
men.  We  may  discriminate  on  the 
ground  of  ability  or  fitness,  but  not  on 
the  ground  of  sex  ;  and  before  we  can 
decide  as  to  ability,  a  fair  field  must 
have  been  granted.  Here,  too,  the 
question  is  solving  itself.  Gradually 
women  are  finding  their  way  into  new 
employments.  We  see  them  in  rail- 
way and  telegraph  offices,  and  hear  of 
them  at  bank  meetings.  Thousands 
are  employed  as  teachers,  copying- 
clerks,  type-setters,  writers,  artists, 
house-decorators,  and  thousands  more 
might  be  employed  in  dry-goods  and 
other  establishments.  The  medical 
profession  has  been  thrown  open  to 
them  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  Miss  Cobbe  be- 
lieves, and  with  reason,  that  there  will 
soon  be  women-doctors  and  womens' 
hospitals,  attended  by  women-doctors, 
in  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
All  the  nineteen  British  medical  ex- 
amining bodies  are  now  allowed  to 
confer  their  licenses  or  diplomas  upon 
women.  In  Canada,  the  Medical 
Faculty  connected  with  Queen's  Uni- 
vei'sity  has  decided  to  open  classes  for 
women  next  spring,  the  matriculation 
examination  and  the  curriculum  to  be 
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"the  same  as  for  men.  Of  course,  this 
means  double  work  for  the  Professors, 
for  it  is  generally  recognised  that  co- 
education is  out  of  the  (juestion  in 
medical  and  surgical  studies.  Natu- 
rally enough  the  Professors  were  un- 
willing to  undertake  so  much  addi- 
tional labour,  but  they  could  not  resist 
the  appeals  made  to  them  in  letters 
from  young  women  who  felt  impelled 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession, 
and  who  were  unwilling  to  exile  them- 
sslves  from  their  own  country  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  education.  Large 
classes  are  not  expected,  but  I  under- 
stand that  a  sufficient  number  have 
engaged  to  attend  to  make  the  experi- 
ment worth  trying. 

But  the  question  of  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  looked  at  apart  from 
professional  education  and  apart  from 
the  employments  or  careers  to  which 
it  may  lead.  Culture  is  a  good  in 
itself,  and  should  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake.  If  it  be  true  that  '  in  this 
world  there  is  nothing  great  but  man, 
and  in  man  nothing  great  but  mind, 
then  to  neglect  the  proj)er  cultivation' 
of  the  mind  is  a  sin  against  our  high- 
est interests,  and  inexorable  nature 
forgives  no  sin.  What  would  any 
man  who  has  received  a  thorough 
University  training  barter  for  it ! 
He  may  have  sought  it  at  first  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  by 
that  avenue  only  he  could  enter  some 
calling  that  would  give  him  honour- 
able position  as  well  as  bread  and 
butter.  But  having  obtained  a  mea- 
sure of  culture,  he  usually  values  it 
ai-ight.  Unless  he  is  an  incurable 
Philistine,  he  has  been  taught  to  know 
himself,  his  intellectual  strength  and 
intellectual  weakness,  the  meaning 
and  range  of  his  powers,  and  the  im- 
passable walls  that  hem  him  in.  He 
Las  learned  to  be  modest  and  to  be 
confident.  He  looks  through  appear- 
ances to  the  heart  of  things  ;  and  re- 
fu.ses  to  bow  down  to  the  idols  that 
lead  the  crowd  astray.  My  only  as- 
tonishment is  that  all  such  men  do  not 
resolve,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  give 


to  their  children  that  which  has  been 
their  own  chief  solace,  that  which  has 
refined  and  strengthened  their  own 
natures,  making  them  independent  of 
the  accidents  and  changes  of  time  by 
giving  them  unfailing  resources  with- 
in themselves.  Why  should  1  deny 
my  son  the  highest  possible  train- 
ing of  which  he  is  su.scej)til)le,  even 
though  he  may  have  to  earn  his  bread 
all  his  days  by  the  sweat  of  Jiis  brow  1 
Why  should  I  deny  my  daughter  the 
same  true  wealth  that  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  her,  even  though  I  see  no 
prospect  for  her  but  tol)e  a  sempstress  ? 
If  their  external  lot  is  to  be  circum- 
scribed and  their  fare  scant,  the  more 
reason  that  they  should  have  compen- 
sations in  themselves.  Have  wor- 
thier conceptions  of  human  nature. 
Set  high  and  not  poor  ideals  before 
your  children,  and  they  will  seek  to 
attain  to  them.  We  talk  on  Sundays 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of  the 
worth  of  the  soul,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
character;  and  throughout  the  week  we 
are  materialists  pure  and  simi)le.  The 
objects  set  before  our  sons  are  to  get 
money  ;  and  the  prize  dangled  before 
our  true-hearted  girls'  eyes  is  a  hus- 
band with  money.  We  do  boys  and 
girls  grievous  injustice.  Too  often  we 
succeed  in  debasing  them.  They  owe 
to  us  their  stunted  natures,  their 
worldly  minds,  and  the  general  athe- 
ism of  their  lives,  veneered  with  the 
form  of  religion  prevailing  in  their 
day.  Can  we  not  believe  the  great 
Teacher's  words,  'the  Kingdom  of  Cod 
is  within  you, 'and  so  l)elieving,care  for 
that  which  is  within  rather  than  for 
that  which  is  without  1 

We  should,  I  say,  value  culture  for 
itself,  and  not  for  the  career  it  may 
lead  to,  or  the  external  advantages  it 
may  secui-e.  But  here,  as  in  every 
other  similar  case,  the  first  leads  to 
the  second.  What  the  world  needs 
above  everything  else  is  well-qualified 
workers  in  every  department.  My 
great  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  posi- 
tions, but  to  find  ]>ersons  qualified 
to  fill  them.     Work  is  always  needed 
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to  be  done.  But  who  sliall  direct 
us  to  honest  and  competent  work- 
ers ]  They  are  at  present  establish- 
ing a  new  industry  in  Halifax,  and 
they  have  sent  two  of  their  lead- 
ing merchants  to  roam  over  the  Great 
Republic  to  try  and  find  some  one  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  its  management. 
I  understand  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  a  person  qualified  to  fill  a  situa- 
tion in  Montreal  worth  $25,000  a 
year.  There  are  Professorships  vacant 
in  our  Universities  every  year,  and 
men  competent  to  fill  them  are  not 
easily  found.  When  a  lady  applies 
to  me  for  a  governess,  though  I 
know  of  many  out  of  work,  I  am 
thankful  to  find  one  whom  I  can 
recommend.  Principals  of  Ladies' 
Colleges  assure  me  that  their  diffi- 
culty is  the  same.  We  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  spread  and  improve- 
ment of  education.  What  the  world 
needs,  and  greatly  needs,  is  not  less  of 
it,  but  more  and  better.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  well-educated  man  and  woman 
can  always  get  work  to  do,  and  food 
and  raiment,  at  least,  as  recompense. 
They  ask  for  no  more.  In  themselves 
they  have  a  kingdom  and  an  in- 
expugnable fortress  into  which  they 
can  at  all  tim.es  retreat,  where  no 
storms  beat,  and  no  famine  threatens. 
'  Not  by  bread  alone  is  the  life  of  man 
sustained  ;  not-  by  raiment  alone  is  he 
warmed,'  writes  a  seer  who  did  much 
for  the  higher  life  of  England,  in  the 
first  half  of  our  century,  '  but  by  the 


genial  and  vernal  inmate  of  the  breast, 
which  at  once  pushes  forth  and  cher- 
ishes ;  by  self  su])port  and  self-suffic- 
ing endeavours  ;  by  anticipations,  ap- 
prehensions, and  active  remembrances; 
by  elasticity  under  insult,  and  firm  re- 
sistance to  injury  ;  by  joy  and  by 
love  ;  by  pride,  which  his  imagination 
gathers  in  from  afar  ;  by  patience,  be- 
cause life  wants  not  promises  ;  by  ad- 
miration ;  by  gratitude — which  de- 
basing him  not  when  his  fellow-being 
is  its  object— habitually  expands  itself 
for  his  elevation,  in  complacency  to- 
wards his  Creator.'  Every  word  of 
this  is  as  true  of  women  as  of  men. 
And  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
written  is  tliis,  throw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  those  women  who  seek  to 
develope  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
their  higher  nature,  intellectual,  emo- 
tional, and  moral.  Let  them  know 
that  all  the  avenues,  and  all  the  pages 
of  knowledge,  are  open  to  them  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  their  sex  to 
think  and  to  hope.  For  a  very  long 
time,  only  a  small  minority  will  seek 
to  obtain  this  good  thing  of  full-orbed 
culture.  Among  that  minority  may 
be — probably  will  be — some  fitted  to 
bless  mankind.  In  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, for  man's  sake  as  well  as  for  wo- 
man's sake,  let  the  few  who  seek,  find; 
or  if  they  fail,  let  them  not  have  to 
blame  any  but  themselves.  Failure, 
both  men  and  women  must  acquiesce 
in.  Injustice,  neither  man  nor  wo- 
man can  bear. 
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APOLITICAL  heresy  has  lately 
attempted  to  sap  the  common 
faith  ill  the  powers  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  :  its  present  object  is  to 
dwarf  and  belittle  them  ;  its  fiitiu-e 
object  to  swee[)  them  out  of  existence. 

This  heresy,  formulated  in  brief, 
would  make  the  uninformed  believe 
that  these  Legislatures  are  little  better 
than  deliberative  bodies ;  that  they 
possess,  of  right,  few  executive  func- 
tions ;  that  their  usefulness  is  a  de- 
bateable  question,  and  that  their  exist- 
ence may  almost  be  said  to  depend 
upon  sutfei-ance.  In  speculative  poli- 
tics, the  right  of  these  Legislatures  to 
live,  is  a  fair  subject  for  discussion, 
like  the  utility  of  the  Federal  Senate. 
It  happens,  however,  that  very  little 
investigation  will  show  that  our  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  exist  to  perform  the 
functions  which  render  necessary  the 
life  of  a  Colonial  Parliament. 

Let  us  inquire  by  what  titles  our 
Canadian  Legislatures  have,  in  times 
past,  designated  tliemselves. 

We  tind  in  an  oiiicial  document, 
issued  by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
dated  York,  21st  of  October,  182G, 
the  words : — '  Whereas,  by  our  Pro- 
clamation, bearing  date  the  25th  day 
of  September  last,  we  thought  tit  to  pro- 
I'ogueour  'Provincial  Parliam(!nt,'ete. 

The  Legislature  of  the  late  Province 
of  Canada  was,  throughout  its  history, 
styled,  in  olticial  documents,  '  The 
Provincial  Parliament.'  Taking  up, 
at  random,  the  Journals  of  the  old 
House  of  Assembly,  we  find  in  those 
of  1851,  a  Proclamation  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  dissolving  '  the  present  Provin- 
cial Parliament  of  Our  said  Province.' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  Proclamations  respecting  the 


summoning  of  the  Houses  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  employed  the  words  'Leg- 
islature or  Parliament  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  ;'  and  '  Legislature  or 
Parliament  of  theProvince  of  Quebec' 

In  the  Confederation  Resolutions, 
72  in  number,  adopted  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1865,  by  the  late  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  we  tind  that  the 
words  '  Legislature'  and  'Parliament,' 
'  House  of  Commons,'  and  '  House  of 
Assembly,'  are  regarded  as  practically 
synonomous  and  inteixihangeable. 

Resolution  6  '  There  shall  be  a 
General  Legislature  or  Parliament  for 
the  Federated  Provinces,  composed  of 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House 
of  Commons.' 

Resolution  49.  '  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  House  of  Assembly  shall  not 
originate,'  etc. 

Resolution  79.  '  The  sanction  of 
Imperial  and  Local  Parliaments  shall 
be  sought  for  the  Union  of  the  Pro- 
vinces,' etc. 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  show  that  our 
Provincial  Legislatures  rank  amongst 
the  most  imjjortant  factors  in  our  poli- 
tical system  ;  that  they  are  not  the 
mere  appendages  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament ;  that  they  have  high  duties 
to  fulfil,  and  that,  within  their  own 
sphere,  they  are  independent  of  the 
Ottawa  House,  and  are  absolutely 
sovereign.      Let  us  test  the  matter. 

On  the  17th  of  Se|)tember,  1792, 
the  tirst  Parliament  of  U])per  Canada 
met  at  Newark.  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Simcoe  delivered  to  them  an  ad- 
dress, the  opening  paragraph  of  which 
says:  — 

'  [  have  summoned  you  together 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  passed 
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in  the  last  year,  and  which  has  estab- 
lished  the   British    Constitution,  and 
also  the  forms  which  secure  and  main- 
tain it  in  this  distant  country.'  Mr.  John 
Macdonnell,  one  of  the  members  for 
Glengarry,  was  elected  Si)eaker.     The 
S[)eaker,  following  the  English  prece- 
dent, presented  himself  for  approval 
to  Lieut. -Governor  Simcoe,  who  rejire- 
sented  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
approval  was  granted,  and  the  King's 
Representative  then  ])romised  that  the 
membe]-s  of  the  House  should  '  enjoy 
freedom  of  debate,  access  to  his  person, 
and  freedom  from  arrest.'     There  are 
some  who  think  that  Simcoe   had  no 
authority  to  make  this  promise.     But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
military  man,  and  belonged  to  an  or- 
der which,  as  a  rule,  refuses  to  act  ex- 
cept on  unquestionable  authority.      Is 
it  not  more  th«n  probable,  therefore, 
that  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  open- 
ing a   new  National    Legislature    in 
the    wilderness,  Simcoe  left   nothing 
to  chance  or  the  hazard   of  the  mo- 
ment, but   that  every  act  and  every- 
word  were   carefully  studied   before- 
liand,  and  autliorized  by   the   Gover- 
nor-General in  Quebec,  acting  for  the 
King,  or  by  the  monarch  himself,  in  a 
manner  now  unknown    to    us.      No 
Koyal   Instructions  can  cover  everj'^ 
eventuality  that    may  arise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Dependency  ;  mnch 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  much  communicated  to  him 
which  is  never  made  public. 

Would  it  not  have  degraded  the 
solemnity  of  founding  a  new  order  of 
things  to  the  level  of  a  meaningless 
fai'ce,  if  the  Lieut. -Governor  had  not 
promised  tl.a':  tlie  members  of  the  na- 
scent Legislature  should  not  enjoy 
'  freedom  of  d^'bate  and  access  to  his 
person  ? '  The  promise  of  freedom 
from  airest  was  in  reality  a  very  sim- 
ple affair ;  little  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  form.  From  1792  until  1840, 
the  year  of  the  L^nion  Act,  a  jieriod 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was 
only  one  case  in  which  Privilege  was 
pleaded  against  arrest. 


The  difficulty  as  to  Simcoe's  promise 
is,  after  all,  a  mere  question  of  words. 
The  great  self-evident  fact  remains  un- 
assailed  and  unassailable,  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Up- 
l»er  Canada,  as  long  as  it  existed, 
continued  to  do  all  things  pertaining 
to  a  Parliament.  It  raised  money  by 
taxes;  made,  enforced,  and  repealed 
laws  ;  exercised  the  right  to  arrest  and 
imprison.  In  a  word,  the  Upper  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  in  its  local  sphere, 
was  as  much  a  Parliament  as,  in  its 
imperial  sphere,  was  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Westminster. 

We  shall  see,  further  on,  whether, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  ablest 
jurists,  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
old  Legislatures  have  not- descended 
to  the  present  Legislatures  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  In  the  meantime,  we 
shall  glance  at  some  of  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada ;  acts 
in  which  it  exercised  powers  that 
were  locally  sovereign  ;  which  powers 
wei'e  never  abrogated  or  questioned  by 
the  King's  representative,  or  denied 
by  the  King's  Courts. 

The  Statute  of  31st  George  the 
Third,  cap.  31,  known  as  the  'Consti- 
tutional Act,'  authorized  the  division 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  the 
separate  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  establishment 
of  their  respective  Legislatures.  The 
second  section  of  this  Act  provides, 
amongst  other  things,  '  That  in  each 
of  the  said  Provinces,  his  Majesty, 
his  Heirs  and  Successois,  shall  have 
power  during  the  Continuance  of  this 
Act,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legi-slative  A.ssembly  of 
such  Provinces,  respectively,  to  riuike 
laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good 
government  tltereof,  etc.  The  italics 
are  our  own. 

The  Union  Act,  3-4  Vic,  cap.  35, 
sec.  3,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

'  From  and  after  the  lie-union  of  the 
said  Two  Provinces,  there  shall  be 
within  the  Prnince  of  Canada  one 
Legislative  Council  and  one  Assembly 
*     *     which   shall    be   called    "The 
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Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of 
Canada ;"  and  within  the  Province  of 
Canada,  Her  Majesty  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  said  Legislative  Council  and  As- 
sembly, to  make  laws  for  tlte  peace, 
welfare,  and  good  gnvernment  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,'"  &c.,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  passages 
marked  in  italics,  that  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  old  Legislatures  of 
XTpper  and  Lower  Canada  were  neither 
abrogated  nor  changed  by  the  Union 
Act;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  trans- 
ferred in  full  force  to  their  Legislative 
heir-at-law  and  successor.  Nay  more, 
the  same  clear  and  emphatic  language 
which,  in  the  Imjierial  Act  of  1791, 
defines  the  object  of  the  creation  of 
the  old  Legislatures,  namely  : — '  To 
make  laws  fur  the  peace,  welfare  and 
good  government  of  each  Province,' 
is  repeated  in  respect  to  the  creation 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

"VVe  shall  proceed  to  show,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  otticial  documents  them- 
selves, how  the  Legislatures  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  of  United  Canada,  inter- 
preted Lieut.  Governor  Simcoe's  con- 
cession, and  the  words  we  have 
italicised.  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
1828,  are  found  : 

Motion,  that  Nathaniel  Coffin, Esq., 
Adj  utant-General  of  Militia,  and  James 
Oivens,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affiiirs,  having  been  summon-ed  by  a 
Committee  to  appear  before  them,  and 
not  having  complied  therewith,  they 
be  apprehended  and  placed  at  the  Bar, 
to  answer  for  such  contempt,  forthwith. 
Amendment,  for  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee to  search  into  prece  lents,  and 
ascertain  in  what  cases  the  Executive 
Government  .should  be  addressed,  in 
order  to  produce  the  a*^tend  mce  of  any 
public  officer,  etc.,  negatived  :  main 
motion  agreed  to.  Sergeant-at-Arms 
reports  his  proceedings  upon  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  and  the  refusal  of 
those  gentlemen  to  allow  themselv-^s 
to  be  arrested  ;  Repoit  ordered  to  be 


entered  upon  the  Journals,  nem  con. 
They  are  placed  at  the  Bar,  and,  being 
called  upon  for  their  defence,  they 
severally  explain  the  cause  of  their  re- 
fusal ;  their  statements  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  entered  on  the 
Journals.  Motion,  that  James  Givens, 
Esq.,  has  been  guilty  of  contempt  of 
the  liouse,  and  a  breach  of  its  j)rivi- 
leges,  and  that  the  S])eaker  do  issue 
his  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the 
York  Gaol  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  Session  :  several  amendments 
negatived,  and  motion  agreed  to.  A 
like  resolution,  respecting  Nathaniel 
Coffin,  Esq.  Speaker  submits  the  form 
of  separate  warrants  of  committal, 
which  are  approved  by  the  House. 
Sergeant-at-Arms  directed  to  carry  the 
the  same  into  execution! 

The  plea  of  Messrs.  Coffin  and 
Givens  was,  that  both  of  them  had 
applied  to  his  Excellency  for  leave  to 
attend  the  Committee,  but  that,  in 
each  case,  he  had  refused  permission. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Givens,  his  answer 
was,  '  That  he  is  an  officer  of  the  In- 
dian Department,  and  is  now  acting 
at  the  head  of  that  Department  in  this 
Pi-ovince.'  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Coffin, 
his  Excellency's  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  give  him  permission  to  at- 
tend the  Committee,  appointed  to  en- 
quire and  report  upon  the  petition  of 
William  Forsyth,  ])ecause  he  (the 
Lieut.-Governor),  did  not  know  what 
Avere  the  matters  of  which  Forsyth 
complained,  or  what  were  the  facts  in 
regard  to  which  the  Committee  desired 
to  interrogate  Mr.  Coffin.  (Journals, 
1828). 

In  respect  of  these  arrests,  a  Mes- 
sage was  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  by  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  Mr. 
Speaker  Willson,  who,  in  his  signa- 
ture to  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  oper  - 
ing  of  tlie  Session,  styles  himself, 
'John  Willson,  Si)eaker,  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,'  read  the  Mes- 
sage to  the  House  : 

*P.    Maitland.     The   Lieutenant- 
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Govei^nor,  acquaints  the  House  of  As- 
sembly tliat  the  Adjiitant-General  of 
Militia,  ami  Colonel  Givons,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  art'airs,  acting  as  the 
head  of  that  Department  in  this  Prov- 
ince, have  reported  to  him  that  they 
are  in  custody  under  a  warrant  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
a  contempt  in  disobeying  the  summons 
of  a  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
report  upon  a  petition  of  William 
Forsyth. 

*  The  Lieutenant-Governor  will  al- 
ways view  with  extreme  regret  any 
circumstance  likely  to  produce  mis- 
understanding between  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  Legislature;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  jirotection  which  he 
justly  owes  to  all  othcers  serving  under 
his  Government,  and  acting,  as  he  con- 
ceives,- in  the  due  discharge  of  their 
duty,  he  has  forborne  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  of  the  Session,  by 
hastening  the  intended  period  of  Pro- 
rogation*, indulging  a  hope  that  some 
measure  useful  to  the  country  might 
be  matured  before  the  Legislature 
separated.     .       .       

'  The  departure  of  the  Assembly  from 
the  usage  prevailing  in  this  Colony, 
and  as  far  as  he  can  learn,  in  other 
Governments,  could  not  be  acquiesced 
in  by  him  without  that  conviction  of 
its  propriety  which  he  does  not  now 
entertain.! 

'  For  his  future  guidance,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  he  will  solicit  the 
dix'ections  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment- -if  the  power  claimed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  has  been  consti- 
tutionally assumed  and  exercised,  the 
House  has  discharged  its  duty  in  as- 
serting it.  If,  otherwise,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, in  withholding  his  per- 
mission, J  hadaduty  tofultil  from  which 


*  This  expression  is  somewhat  obscure  :  it 
may  mean,  however,  that,  althou'-;h  the  j^ro- 
rogation  of  the  House  woiihl,  of  necessity, 
have  liherateil  the  officials,  the  I^ieut.- 
Governor  liail  forlxirno  to  liasten  that  event. 

fSir  V.  (t.  Maitlanil  was  unaware  of  the 
case  of  the  LeLcishiture  of  Jamaica,  and  Major- 
General  ( 'arniichat'l,  noticed  further  on. 

t  To  obey  the  summons  of  the  Committee. 


he  could  not  jiroperly  recede— and 
of  this  the  Assembly  may  be  assured, 
that  if  the  propriety  of  its  proceedings 
shall  be  confirmed  by  His  Majesty,  no 
one  will  be  more  ready  than  himself 
to  recognise  the  privilege  in  question 
on  all  future  occasions,  and  to  enforce 
its  observance  by  all  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  control. 

'  Government  House, 

'24th  March,  1828.' 

This  message  from  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  is  nothing  less  than  might 
be  expected  from  one  who  cherished 
his  peculiar  views  on  what  we  now 
term  Responsible  Government.  The 
second  paragraph  ends  with  a  sneer. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
complaint  is  a  personal  one  ;  the  House 
had  dared  to  imprison  two  officers 
whom  the  Lieutenant-Governor  re- 
garded as  under  his  protection,  '  act- 
ing as  they  conceived,  in  the  due  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.' 

But  the  most  important  point  yet 
remains  to  be  noticed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Peregrine  ful- 
filled his  promise  '  to  solicit  the  direc- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  Government.' 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  no 
ofhcial  answer  to  the  '  solicitation'  was 
ever  made  public.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  silence,  must  be 
taken  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  course 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  Legislature. 
The  House  took  no  action  on  the  Mes- 
sage. Messrs.  Givens  and  Coffin  were 
committed  on  the  22nd  of  March  ;  the 
House  was  prorogued  on  the  25th  of 
March,  when,  of  course,  they  would 
be  liberated. 

In  the  House,  in  1829  : — 

Motion,  that  Allan  K  MacISTab, 
Esq.,  having  refused  to  answer  cer- 
tain questions  ])ut  to  him  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hamilton  Outrage,  and 
having  otherwise  misdemeaned  him- 
self, is  guilty  of  a  high  contempt  and 
breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to.  Mr.  Speaker  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  apprehending 
him.     He  is  placed  at  the  Bar,  and 
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called  on  for  his  defence,  which  he 
makes  accordingly.  Motion,  that  Mr. 
MacNab  be  discharged  ;  amendment, 
that  he  be  committed  to  York  Gaol 
daring  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  car- 
ried. The  Speaker  submits  a  wai-rant 
of  committal,  which  is  approved  by 
the  House.  Mr.  Speaker  reports  a 
letter  from  Mr.  MacNab  relative  to  his 
imprisonment.  Order,  that  he  be 
discharged.  Mr.  Speaker  submits  a 
warrant  for  his  discharge,  which  was 
approved  of.' 

[From  the  Journals,  1829  :— 

'  Mr.  Henry  John  Boulton,  Solici- 
tor-General :  For  a  high  contempt  and 
breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House, 
in  objecting  to  answer  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Hamilton  Outrage.  He  is  placed  at 
the  Bar,  and  makes  his  defence.  He 
is  admonished  and  discharged.  Order, 
iiem.  con.,  for  placing  on  the  Journals 
what  Mr.  Sjieaker  (Bidwell)  said  in 
admonishing  him.' 

Tlie  Speaker,  in  his  admonition  to 
the  Solicitor-General,  amongst  other 
things,  said  :— 

'  The  privileges  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, which  you  have  questioned, 
have  been  given  to  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  for  wise  and  useful  pur- 
poses. They  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  its  rights  and  the  per- 
formance of  its  most  important  duties. 
It  is  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Pro- 
vince. It  is  not  merely  allowed,  but 
bound,  to  inquire  into  all  grievances 
and  abuses,  and  to  remedy  them  ; 
especially  those  which,  from  the 
rank,  influence,  or  number  of  delin- 
quents, or  from  any  other  circum- 
stances, the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
justice  cannot  fully  and  promptly  re- 
dress. These  privileges,  therefore,  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

'  It  is  to  the  R[)irit  and  firuiness 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England  has  upon  all  occasions  as- 
serted and   maintained  its  Privileges 


against  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  when  necessary,  against 
popular  prejudice,  that  our  parent 
country  owes  her  liberties  and  the 
best  principles  of  her  Constitution. 
They  must  be  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  sul)ject  and  the- 
preservation  of  liberty  in  this  Pro- 
vince, as  they  ever  have  been  in  Eng- 
land. They  should  be  guarded  and 
sujiported,  therefore,  with  the  same 
vigilance  and  resolution  here  as  they 
have  been  in  that  country — whose  ex- 
ample it  is  our  pride  and  duty  to- 
follow. 


'  Finding,  from  your  answer,  that 
you  are  now  disposed  to  treat  its  Pri- 
vileges with  just  and  becoming  respect,, 
and  to  defer  your  own  private  opinion 
to  the  judgment  of  that  body  whose 
constitutional  right  it  is  to  decide  upon 
its  own  Privileges,  it  is  willing  to  dis- 
miss you  with  no  other  punisliment 
than  this  admonition  from  its  S})eaker. 
This  moderation  is  a  proof  that  these 
Privileges  have  been  safely  lodged  by 
the  Constitution  in  its  hands,  and  that, 
they  will  never  be  used  in  a  wanton 
or  oppressive  manner.'] 

Now  for  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
the  late  Province  of  Canada  asserted 
and  vindicated  its  privileges,  in  its 
endeavours  *  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  welfare  and  good  government '' 
of  the  country. 

[From  the  Journals,  1854-5  : — 

la  re  the  Argenteuil  Election. — D.. 
G.  Lebel,  Deputy  Eeturning  Officer  for 
St.  Hermas,  was  summoned  before 
the  Bar  of  the  House  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  at  the  said  elec- 
tion. Leave  was  given  him  to  pro- 
duce witnesses.  He  was  declared 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  j)rivilege  in 
closing  the  poll  several  hours  before 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  without 
any  adequate  reason  therefor,  and  was 
committed  to  gaol  for  twenty-fo\ir 
hours. 
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[From  the  Journals,  1854-5  : — 

Mr.  T.  Brodeiir,  member  for  Bagot, 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
liouse,  which  directed  him  to  be  ex- 
amined as  returning  officer,  touching 
the  Brtgot  election.  He  was  taken 
into  custody  and  placed  at  the  Bar, 
but  having  answered  the  questions, 
put  to  him  by  the  House,  was  dis- 
charged. ] 

A  peculiar  case  was  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Gleason,  because  the  House  took  cog- 
nizance of  a  matter  that  was  an 
offence  at  law.  For  his  conduct  in 
sending  a  challenge  to  Mr.  N.  Casault, 
jM. P.P.,  a  member  of  the  Bellechasse 
Election  Committee,  Mr.  Gleason 
was  placed  at  the  Bar ;  but  on  his 
petition  expressing  his  sorrow  and 
jtraying  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
he  was  discharged  from  custody. 
{.Journals,  185-i-5.) 

Ill  re  the  Lotljiniere  Election  of 
]  858.  James  McCullough,  for  having 
disobeyed  the  order  of  the  House  to 
attend  and  give  evidence  touching 
the  election  for  the  County  of  Lot- 
biniere  (1858),  was  placed  at  the 
Bar.  He  was  examined.  Motion  that 
J.  McCvdlough,  Poll  Clerk,  and  George 
Cote,  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  for 
tlie  parish  of  St.  Sylvestre,  are  guilty 
of  a  gross  fraud  and  breach  of  Privi- 
lege in  being  privy  to  the  fraudulent 
I'egistration  on  the  )wll-book  of  ficti- 
tious names,  Ac.  Both  were  found 
guilty  and  committed  to  gaol  during 
])leasure.  Cote  was  discharged  on  May 
12th,  but  INlcCuUough  was  kept  in  pri- 
son until  the  6th  of  August,  1858, 
when  he  was  liberated  by  the  Speak- 
er's warrant,  directed  to  the  keejjer  of 
the  common  gaol  of  York  and  Peel. 
(.Journals,   1858.) 

The  next  case  in  point  is  the  Sague- 
nay  Election.  M.  ^SlcCarty,  A.  Guay, 
L.  Lavoie,  and  E.  Tremblay  appeared 
at  the  Bar  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
at  the  election.  They  were  severally 
found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  Privilege, 
having  been  privy  to  the  fraudulent 
inscribing  of  names  on  the  poll-books 
for  the  parishes  for  which  they  were 


respectively  Deputy  Returning  Offi- 
cers, and  were  committed  to  gaol  for 
ten  days.  The  Speaker  reported  that 
an  application  had  been  made  to  the 
Courts,  on  the  j)art  of  Lavoie,  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  .  .  (Jours. 
1854-5.) 

For  further  notice  of  this  case  see 
infra. 

The  last  noticeable  case  in  which 
the  late  Legislature  of  Canada  vindi- 
cated its  right  to  punish  breach  of 
its  Privileges,  was  in  1866,  in  regard 
to  an  assault  committed  on  one  of  the 
members.  The  sentence  was  that  the 
assailant  should  be  reprimanded,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House.  During  the  existence  of 
Lower  Canada  as  a  separate  Province, 
there  were  several  occasions  on  which 
its  Legislature  imprisoned  for  breach 
of  Privilege  ;  but  space  forbids  special 
reference  to  more  than  two  of  them, 
in  another  place. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Legislatures 
of  Upper  Canada  defined  and  main- 
tained their  privileges.  Let  us  now 
see  in  what  light  the  Jurists  regarded 
these  claims.  We  shall  take  the  case 
of  MacjVah  v.  Bidwell  and  Baldwin, 
as  repoited  in  Draper's  King  Bench 
Reports,  Easter  Term,  1830  ;  pp. 
144-158.    It  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  Court  held  that  '  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  this  Province  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  call  persons  before 
them  for  the  pur)iose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation ;  and  if  the  House  adjudge 
the  conduct  of  such  persons  in  an- 
swering or  refusing  to  answer  before 
a  Select  Committee  to  be  a  contempt, 
they  have  the  right  of  imprisoning 
them.'  The  charge  was  trespass 
and  false  imprisonment  against  the 
Speaker,  and  another  member  of  the 
House  of  AssemVjly,  Mr.  Baldwin. 
Chief  Justice,  the  Hon.  John  Bever- 
ley Robin.son,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said,  amongst  other  things  : — 

.  .  .  '  In  a  case,  then,  of  contempt, 
so  clearly  and  directly  alleged  on  the 
pleadings,  and  resolved  by  the  House, 
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I  cannot  see  upon  what  sound  princi- 
ple the  power  of  the  Assembly  can  be 
denied.  .  .  .  Then,  if  a  priori, 
and  independently  of  jn-ecedents,  such 
a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  armed  with  authority  to  commit 
for  contempt,  and  thereby  to  remove 
any  immediate  obstructions  to  its  pro- 
ceedings, I  think  the  same  power,  for 
the  same  reasons,  must  be  admitted  to 
reside  in  the  House  of  Assembly  here  : 
for  that  Assembly  represents  all  the 
people  in  this  Province  ;  it  has,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  power  to  bind  the  live,'<, 
Uhei  ties  and  estates  of  all  the  inhabitants 
0/ this  countrij.  (The  italics  here,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  decision,  are  our 
own.) 

'  Although  the  Legislature  of  this 
Colony  is  subordinate  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  it  is  the  supreme  power 
acting  in  this  Province;  its  legislative 
authority  extends  to  the  most  important 
objects,  and  the  instances  in  which  it 
is  restrained,  are,  pei-haps,  not  those 
of  the  greatest  and  most  immediate 
consequence  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
If  a  legislative  body  with  such  powers, 
and  established  for  such  purposes,  had 
not  also  the  power  of  giving  effect  to 
their  consultations,  by  protecting 
themselves  from  insult,  and  removing 
obstruction  from  their  proceedings,  I 
am  not  certain  that  more  injury  than 
good  might  not  be  found  to  result 
from  the  Constitution  conferred  upon 
us  ;  and  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  upon 
any  reasoning,  that  it  is  not  as  impor- 
tant for  us  as  the  people  of  England 
that  our  Legislature  should  not  be 
com[)elled  to  make  laws  iu  the  dark, 
and  that  they  should  have  power  to 
inquire  before  they  come  to  decide.     . 

'  Without  discussing  further  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  or  may  be 
raised,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  of  opinion 
that  this  action  cannot  be  supported. 
It  is  j)lain  that  if  upon 
this  record  this  action  could  be  sus- 
tained against  one  of  those  defendants, 
no  one  could  venture  hereafter  to  fill 


the  situation  of  Speaker;  and  if  it 
could  be  sustained  against  the  other,, 
certainly  that  would  be  an  end  of  an 
independent  exercise  of  the  will  and 
judgment  upon  constitutional  ques- 
tions by  the   members  of  that  body, 

'  The  true  point  of  view  in  which  to 
regard  the  question  is,  that  these 
powers  are  recpiired  by  the  House  in. 
order  to  enable  them  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  constituents  ;  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that  they  will  use 
them  with  discretion  and  for  good 
ends,  and,  if  tee  had  the  pioiver,  we 
should  have  no  right  to  withhold  them,, 
on  the  .assumption  that  they  desire  to- 
pervert  the  objects  of  their  Constitu- 
tion.' 

Judgment  for  defendants. 

We  shall  now  glance  very  briefly 
at  two  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada  claimed  and  asserted  its  privi- 
leges. During  the  Session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  of  Quebec,  in  1817, 
Samuel  Wentworth  Monk  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Assembly  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  the  district,  during 
pleasure,  for  a  contempt  :  refusing  to 
produce  certain  registers  and  docu- 
ments before  the  House,  or  one  of  its 
Committees.  A  Special  Committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
precedents  for  such  commitments. 
They  cited,  amongst  other  cases,  that 
of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  which 
attached  the  person  of  Major-General 
Carmichael,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Forces,  and  brought  him  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  proceedings  before  a  Court 
Martial. 

The  Parliament  of  Quebec  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  22nd  day  of  March, 
1817,  and,  on  that  day  the  Court  then 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  crimes  and  crim- 
inal offences — on  motion,  granted  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  above 
cause  of  detention  being  returnable,  it 
was  moved  that  vSamuel  Wentworth 
Monk     be    discharged.     The    Court,, 
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without  tletermining  whether  the  de- 
tention of  Mr.  INIonk  was  legal  or 
illegal,  whether  the  warrant  by  which 
he  was  detained  was  accurate  or  in- 
accurate, discharged  him  uj)on  the 
ground  that  the  ])eriod  for  which  he 
was  committed  had  ex[)ired.  (Stuart's 
L.  C.  E.,  pp.  120-121). 

But  it  was  not  in  the  case  of  tlie 
])0j>ular  and  elective  branch  of  the 
Legislature  alone  that  the  Canadian 
Judiciary,  in  times  past,  admitted  and 
■contirmed  the  claims  for  Privileges. 
In  the  case  of  Daniel  Tracy,  reported 
in  Stuart,  L.  C.  K,  pp.  47S-517,  the 
Court  held  that  '  the  Legislative 
Council  has  a  right  to  commit,  for 
breach  of  Privilege  or  in  cases  of  libel ; 
and  the  Court  will  not  notice  any  de- 
fect in  the  warrant  of  commitment 
for  such  an  offence  after  conviction.' 
The  libel  was  published  in  the  Mon- 
treal Vindicator  oi  the  3rd  Jan.  1832. 

The  same  order  was  entered  in  the 
case  of  Ludytr  Duvernay,  brought 
before  the  Court  by  another  writ  of 
Jiabeas  corpus,  upon  a  conviction  by 
the  Legislative  Council  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1832,  for  a  similar  breach 
of  Privilege,  in  publishing  in  the  paper, 
La  Mincrvc,  on  the  9tli  Jan.,  1831,  a 
libel  upon  that  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Justice  Kerr,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  observed  :  '  But  it  has  been 
argued  by  the  defendants'  advocate 
that  the  Legislative  Council  has  ac- 
quired no  such  power,  (that  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  matter  of 
Privilege),  by  immemorial  custom  and 
usage,  and  that  the  Parliamentary 
Charter  of  the  year  1791  confers  no 
such  authority  upon  it.  I  certainly 
admit  that  this  body  does  not  possess, 
like  the  House  of  Lords,  a  right  to 
fine  and  imprison  beyond  the  Session, 
nor  so  extensive  Privileges  as  the 
Lords  and  Commons  possess.  But 
can  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ceeding summarily  and  committing 
for  a  libel  against  the  Legislative 
Council,  as  an  aggregate  body,  be  re- 
fused to  them  without  their  sinking 
into  utter  contempt  and  inefficiency  1 


And  whether  a  political 
institution  is  vested  with  the  autho- 
rity to  make  laws,  or  to  explain  and 
enforce  them,  it  must  of  necessity 
possess  all  the  powers  requisite  to  en- 
sure the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created.  .  .  .  The  counsel  for 
the  defendants  appear  to  consider  the 
Privileges  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  ])unishing  for  contempt,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Aida  Regis,  which 
exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice;  but  the  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Admiralty  Courts, 
which  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction 
from  the  same  source,  exercise  the 
same  right  of  punishing  summarily 
all  contempts  committed  against  their 
dignity  and  authority.' 

Justice  Bowen,  in  pronouncing  his 
decision  said,  amongst  other  things  : 
*  Looking  at  the  Act,  31  Geo.  IIL  cap. 
31,  we  find  that  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature is  empowered  'to  make  laws  for 
the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  ;'  and  in  no  part 
of  this  Act  is  there  any  mention  of 
what  shall  be  the  Privileges  of  either 
branch  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  f ramers 
of  it  intended  to  confer  upon  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
a  Constitution  modelled,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  precisely 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  treating  upon  this  very 
subject,  'that  the  Privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment are  lai'ge  and  indefinite  ;  that  if 
all  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  were 
once  to  be  set  down  and  ascertained, 
and  no  Privilege  to  be  allowed  but 
what  was  so  defined  and  determined, 
it  were  easy  for  the  Executive  Power 
to  devise  some  new  case,  not  within  the 
line  of  Privilege,  and  under  jnetence 
thereof,  to  harrass  any  refractory  mem- 
ber and  violate  the  freedom  of  Parlia- 
ment; the  dignity  and  inde[)endence  of 
the  two  Houses  are  therefore  in  great 
measure  preserved  by  keeping  their 
privileges  indefinite 

'Besides,  by  the  conviction    before 
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«,s,  the  Legislative  Council  have  done 
i\o  more  than  the  House  of  Commons 
has  invariably  done  upon  similar  oc- 
casions— imi)risoned  the  offender  dur- 
ing the  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  doing  so  have  exercised  a 
power  which,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  has  been  frequently  exer- 
cised by  the  Assembly  of  this  Pro- 
vince. .  .  .  That  these  Privileges 
liave  likewise  been  acted  upon  by 
other  Provincial  Legislatures,  and 
have  been  recognised  by  the  highest 
authority,  may  be  seen  by  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in 
1808,    in  the  case   of   Major- General 

Carmichael 

'This Province  enjoys  aConstitution 
similar  to  that  of  England,  in  vii-tue 
of  a  particular  Statute,  it  is  true,  to 
make  laws  for  the  welfare  and  good 
government  of  the  Province.  Al- 
though the  Statute  mentions  only  this 
power,  it  does  not  deprive  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatvires  of  their  powers  which 
are  inherent  and  necessary  for  bodies 
constituted  to  perform  their  duties 
■with  liberty,    independence,  and    for 

the  general  good If  in 

England  this  power  is  recognised  as 
inherent  in  the  Constitution,  that  is  to 
say,  as  a  Parliamentary  law,  necessary 
to  the  independence  of  their  bodies, 
as  a  law  of  the  country,  it  exists  in  this 
country.  In  granting  us  the  Consti- 
tution, Great  Britain  has  given  us  the 
laws  to  protect  it.  Although  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  maintains  but  certain 
particular  duties,  this  does  not  dej)?ive 
the  Colonial  Legislature  of  other  pow- 
ers which  are  enjoyed  by  the  other 
Colonies,  where  Constitutions  are  only 
established  by  Charter  ;  indeed  the 
Provincial  L(^gislature  has  performed 
other  duties  inherent  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  the  right  of  doing 
which  cannot  be  denied  to  our  Provin- 
cial Legislature,  although  not  men 
tioned  in  the  Constitutional  Acts  ;  and 
their  duties  are  also  of  high  import- 
ance, and  required  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  Constitutional  character 
to  fulfil  them.   These  rij^hts  have  been 


claimed  and  exercised  in  this  country 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Con- 
stitution.' (The  italics  in  the  fore- 
going, are  in  the  Report.) 

The  case  of  Lavoie  (see  above),  was 
the  only  one  of  importance,  which 
during  the  existence  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  late  Province  of  Canada,  was 
contested  before  the  courts. 

*  Lavoie  was  committed  to  gaol  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canada,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
Sjjeaker  of  the  House,  for  the  space  of 
ten  days,  for  breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  House,  in  that,  as  Deputy-Re- 
turning Othcer,  he  had  connived  at 
and  been  guilty  of  gross  fraud,'  etc. 

The  court  held,  on  his  petition  for 
a  writ  of  hahe'is  corpn>^,  that  such  mal- 
versation of  office  was  a  breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
House  had  in  such  case  the  power  of 
determining  judicially  all  matters 
touching  the  election  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, including  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  those  officers  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  regulation  of  the 
election  of  its  members ;  and  further, 
that  the  Courts  of  Law  could  not  en- 
quire under  such  a  commitment,  nor 
discharge  nor  bail  a  jterson  so  com- 
mitted ;  yet,  as  the  commitment  did 
not  profess  to  be  for  a  contempt,  but 
was  evidently  arbitrary,  unjust,  etc., 
the  court  would  not  only  be  compe- 
tent, but  bound  to  discharge  the  per- 
son.' (Stephens'  Quebec  Law  Digest, 
pp.  922  923.) 

We  have  now  done  with  the  illus- 
trations of  the  claims  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  of  Upper,  Lower,  and 
United  Canada.  Enough  has  been 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  mere  automata,  created  by 
the  Constitutional  and  Union  Acts, 
and  gyrating  in  limping  and  aimless 
impotence  in  the  narrow  circles  of  a 
statute  law.  Proof  has  been  given 
that  these  old  Legislatures  were  some- 
thing nobler  and  more  powerful  than 
the  mere  letter  of  the  Acts  which  gave 
them  a  legal  and  technical  claim  to 
exist.      Our  Canadian  Courts,  always 
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and  righteously  jealous  of  the  least  in- 
fringement of  personal  liberty,  felt 
bound,  even  when  that  liberty  was 
jeopardized  in  conflict  with  these  Leg- 
islatui-es,  to  recognise  that,  in  certain 
cases,  they  possessed  powers  inherent, 
and  independent  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  statute-draftsman.  In  a  word, 
the  Canadian  tribunals  ruled  that, 
barring  those  sovereign  attributes 
which  belong,  by  assured  and  pre-emi- 
nent right  to,  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
and   which  cannot  be  delegated,   the 


Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  of  Up- 
per, Lower,  and  United  Canada  were 
not  mere  deliberative  bodies  with  an 
incidental  }:>ermission  to  enact  laws, 
but  were  real  and  veritable  Parlia- 
ments. 

We  shall,  at  another  time,  endea- 
vour to  prove  that  the  present  Legis- 
latures of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  the 
inheritors  of  the  powers  and  Privileges 
of  the  old  Provincial  Parliaments  of 
Canada. 


SOMEWHEPvE. 

"1    TOW"  can  I  cease  to  pray  for  thee  ?     Somewhere 

In  God's  great  universe  thou  art  to-day  : 
Can  He  not  reach  thee  with  His  tender  care  1 
Can  He  not  hear  me  when  for  thee  I  pray  ? 

What  matters  it  to  Him  who  holds  withiii 
The  hollow  of  Ilis  hand  all  worlds,  all  space, 

That  tliou  art  done  with  earthly  pain  and  sin  ? 
Somewhere  within  His  ken  thou  hast  a  place. 

Somewhere  thou  livest  and  hast  need  of  Him  : 

Somewhere  thy  soul  sees  higher  heights  to  climb  ; 

And  somewhere  still  there  may  ba  valleys  dim 
Tliat  thou  must  pass  to  reach  the  hills  sublime. 

Then  all  the  more,  because  thou  canst  not  hear 
Poor  human  words  of  blessing,  will  I  pray, 

O  true,  brave  heart  !     God  bless  thee,  wheresoe'er 
In  His  great  universe  thou  art  to  day  ! 


From  'Friar  Anselmo.* 
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BY    OUR    OLD    FRIEND    OF    NKWFANGLE. 


"VTrELL,  my  dears,  here  I  am  at 
VV  your  service  again.  An  old 
woman,  to  be  sure,  and  a  bit  of  a 
battered  old  body,  seventy-seven  years 
old,  but  sound  at  the  core  yet,  and 
still  able  to  tell  how  many  beans  make 
five.  I  am  rather  flattered  by  being 
told  that  in  my  person  there  has  been 
a  good  lawyer  lost.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  gii'ls,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
so  myself.  But,  lawyer  or  no  lawyer, 
I  hope  I  may  never  have  a  worse 
cause  to  plead  than  that  of  the  men 
of  our  common  human  nature,  our 
fathers  and  sons  and  brothers.  A 
man  who  sings  the  praises  of  women 
may  be  a  '  noble  poet ; '  I  am  content, 
but,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  a  yet  nobler 
task  to  undertake  the  defence  of  men 
npon  whom  unjust  aspersions  are  cast. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  I  might 
have  left  the  defence  of  men  to  them- 
selves. Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dears.  Few 
men  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
or  would  take  the  trouble.  And  here 
I  am  led  to  ask,  is  this  opponent  of 
mine  a  man  or  a  woman?  From  all 
outward  signs  I  should  say  a  man.  It 
would  be  an  extremely  rare  woman 
who  would  speak  of  men  as  '  Non- 
Kesident '  does,  whereas  I  could  im- 
agine it  })Ossible  that  a  man  might 
think  him.self  entitled  to  s[)eak  of  his 
own  sex  in  any  terms  that  might 
please  himself — a  vara  avis  to  be  sure, 
but  then  there  are  odd  fishes.  Women 
generally  reserve  their  censure  for 
women  ;  read  their  books  about  them- 
selves ;  listen  to  their  talk  about  one 
another.  Besides,  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  detur  digniori — yes,  my  dears, 
I  know  a  few  scraps  of  Latin-grammar 
like  several  lady  writers  whom  I 
6 


could  name.  So  that,  for  all  these 
reasons  I  trust  I  may  take  the  liberty 
of  supi)osing  '  Non-Resident '  to  be  of 
the  masculine  gender. 

My  dears,  I  really  ought  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  asking  you  to  listen 
to  a  very  few  words — and  I  promise 
a  very  few— from  'our  venerable 
friend  '  of  Newfangle.  I  shall  confine 
myself  strictly  to  correcting  mistate- 
ments — as  nearly  as  I  possibly  can,  at 
least — and  it  is  always  well  and  right 
to  do  that.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  my  *  first  homily  '  was  '  through- 
out a  saee7- ' — yes,  my  deai-s,  S7ieer  in 
italics—'  at  the  higher  education  of 
women.'  You  will  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve so  wild  a  mistatement,  so  bring 
the  Magazixe  (for  all  this  has,  some- 
how or  other,  got  into  print)  and  see 
for  yourselves  that,  in  that  '  homily,' 
education  is  very  slightly  spoken  of 
twice,  and,  each  time,  expressly  with 
reference  to  men  and  women  alike,  as 
being  both  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions. In  all  tile  rest,  about  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  whole,  I  think  I 
may  say  positively  that  education  is  not 
once  alluded  to.  In  like  manner,  the 
imputed  'attack  '  might  be  disposed  of. 
You  know  very  well,  my  deais,  that 
my  'homily'  has  been  highly  approved 
of  by  women — for  Bella  will  coniinue 
to  think  Jack  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world — and  that  it  has  been  read  by 
men  to  their  wives  and  daughters — 
they  have  told  you  so  themselves. 
Nay,  a  critic  has  said  '  it  is  written 
with  the  utmost  good  humour,  and  no 
one  could  be  oft'ended  at  it.  But  it  is 
more  than  that,'  itc,  ifec. 

My  definition  of  an  average  man 
'Non-Resident'    'demurs   to.'     But, 
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unfortunately,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, we  find  an  evident  niisiinder- 
standing  of  what  average  means.  He 
speaks  of  '  tlie  average  yield  of  a  field 
•of  wheat,'  an  expression  which  has  no 
meaning,  at  least,  here  in  Newfangle. 
No  farmer  here  would  say  so — no 
farmer  would  know  what  was  meant. 
If  he  had  anything  to  say  about  his 
field  of  wheat,  he  would  put  his  mean- 
ing into  some  other  and  more  intellig- 
ible form.  In  default,  then,  of  a 
juster  appreciation  by  '  Non-Resident ' 
of  the  word  '  average,'  we  may  fairly 
fall  back  on  my  own  interpretation, 
-that,  namely,  of  '  nearly  all  men.' 
^^A^erage  men  are  all  those  who  are 
not  remarkable  in  any  way,  whether 
for  good  or  evil ;  they  spread  over  the 
dull  level  of  mediocrity — a  vast  un- 
interesting plain,  which  comprehends 
within  its  limits  the  great  bulk  of 
humanity — if  not  ninety-nine  out  of 
ii  hundred,  certainly  not  less  than 
jiinety.  Nearly  all  men  in  short. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  '  manufactu- 
rer or  importer,  the  milk  seller,  the 
shopkeeper,  the  lawyer  '  are  held 
lip  as  peculiar  examples  of  dis- 
honesty ;  it  can  hardly  be  intended 
to  attribute  to  them  a  monopoly  of 
cheating  ;  men  of  whatever  calling  are, 
take  them  all  round,  pretty  even. 
Stand  up  then,  men  of  the  Dominion, 
and  plead  to  this  indictment.  What 
say  you  ]     Guilty  or  not  guilty  1 

A  good  deal  of  pathos — irreproach- 
able where  well  bestowed — is  thrown 
away,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
upon  '  women  of  mature  age  weep- 
ing,' and  '  many  a  poor  school  teacher, 
etc'  I  will  ask  '  Non-Resident '  to 
widen  his  charity  in  my  case,  and 
to  believe  me  capable  of  heartily 
commiserating  all  unfortunate  women. 
At  the  same  time,  I  mutt  say  that 
the  female  school  teaclier,  who  has 
come  most  in  my  way,  has  been  rather 
a  dashing  young  woman,  with  plenty 
of  money  for  dress,  and  plenty  of  lei- 
sure for  disj^laying  it.  And  I  can 
truly  declare  that,  in  all  my  time,  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  single  one  bein" 


defrauded  of  never  so  small  a  portion 
of  her  stipend.     So  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  that  'shield.'     The  scorn  at- 
tributed to  me  is,  mere  matter  of  im- 
agination.     I  did  not  say  one  word 
about  the  loss  to  the  women  them- 
selves,   one   way  or  another,  beyond 
stating  its  amount  and  its  proportion 
to  their  earnings,  as  a  matter  of  figures 
when  I  was  necessarily  dealing  with 
figures,  and  as  a  matter  likely  to  be 
lost  sight  of  w^hen  our  eyes  were  daz- 
zled   with   such   a    sum   as    i?21,000. 
What  I  did  say  was  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  '  helpless  relatives  '  of  this 
small  proportional  loss — this  fraction  of 
a  fraction  in  their  case — could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  cause  much  sufi"ering 
to  them.     When  the  cruelty  of  men's 
cheating  is  held  up  to  repi-obation  in 
a  sensational  style,   I   claim,  for  my 
part,  the  absolute  right  to  dissect  it 
to  the  last  atom,  and  exhibit  it  in  its 
naked  truth.     It    must  be   borne  in 
mind   that   these  '  helpless  relatives ' 
are  a  ])ure  assumption,  except  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  in  which  they 
may   no  doubt  be  fairly  supposed  to 
exist.     Let  us  have  the  truth  without 
exaggeration.      Fortunate  the  woman, 
as  fortunate  the  man,  who  have  it  in 
their   power   to    assist   helpless    rela- 
tives.    It   is  a    virtue   certainly  not 
confined  to  women.    I  am  sorry,  more 
sorry   for  him  than  for  myself,  that 
'  Non-Resident '  has  so  low  an  estimate 
of    the    *  appreciation    shown    by    a 
Woman  of  Newfangle  of  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of   her   struggling 
and  sufiering  sisters,'  and  that  he  at- 
tributes to  her  an  ignorance  u])on  such 
points  which  taxes  our  credulity  even 
in  a  royal  personage  in  these  times,  in 
the    well-woi-n    story   of    Marie    An- 
toinette.  The  'Woman  of  Newfangle' 
must  find  her  consolation  in  throwing 
herself  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
community  in  which  she  has  lived  all 
these  long  years,  and  which  must  hap- 
pily  know  more    about    her   than   a 
'  Non-Resident '  can.      I  can  only  say 
that  in  Newfangle — and  I  hope  it  is 
the  same  where  '  Non-Resident '  lives 
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— our  struggling  and  suffering  sisters 
are  never — no,  never,  I  believe — left 
without  help.  Our  charities  do  not 
lie  dormant  here  more  than  elsewhere. 
The  '  story  '  of  B<iron  Huddleston 
may  be  *  alarming '  or  charming — 
either  epithet  seems  a\)out  equally 
ajjplicable  —  for    auglit     I    can    say. 

*  Non-Resident's'  estimate  of  a  lie  is 
self-evident,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  all. 
It  may  possibly  be  thought  that, 
where  one  is  glib  and  fluent  in  a  lie, 
and  another  boggles,  the  first  has  pro- 
bably   hail    more   practice.      But  the 

*  story  '  was  introduced  with  no  inten- 
tion of  this  kind  ;  it  was  left  to  make 
its  own  imjn-ession  purj)o.sely  without 
one  word  of  comment.  It  was  brought 
in  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
point  at  issue,  namely,  how  far  on 
such  an  authority  as  to  the  credibility 
of  women  in  courts  of  justice  it  would 
be  admissible  to  strike  oQ'  one  from 
the  list  of  '  fraudulent '  cases  in  New- 
fangle.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  '  if 
fraud  is  imputed  to  ail  these  men, 
why  not  impute  falsehood  to  all  these 
women  1  There  is  no  more  proof  of 
one  than  of  the  other,  nor  is  one  a  bit 
more  hard  or  unjust  or  unfair  than 
the  other.'  I  have  not  said  so,  but  I 
have  no  answer  to  make. 

I  am  sorry  that  '  Non- Resident  ' 
should  think  that  I  desired  •  to  take  a 
small  advantage '  in  the  case  (if  Cap- 
tain Carey.  My  explanation  is  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  '  Kuu  iiesident.' 
Carefully  examine  the  relative  dates  for 
yourselves,  and  you  will  see  that,  when 
I  spoke  to  you  about  the  matter,  the 
ultimate  decision  had  not  yet  reached 
us  here.  I,  too,  knew  all  about  the 
tori-ent  of  indignant  condemnation, 
Ijut  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  '  ap- 
parent unanimity  of  public  o])inion  ; ' 
unanimity  was  far  from  apparent  or 
real.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
'  torrent'  to  be  carried  away  u})On  than 
that  of  popular  clamour.  Yo.i  will  re- 
member that,  from  the  first,  I  told  you 
to  reserve  your  opinion.  1  recom- 
mended to  you  two  maxims,  always 
safe  and  more  than  safe — Believe  in 


innocence  till  guilt  is  proved — Do 
not  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down.  In 
short,  I  do  not  know  a  principle  of 
mor?  universal  acceptation  than  that, 
while  a  case  is  yet  suh  jmjlce,  outsiders 
must  not  presume  to  pronounce  upon 
it.  There  must  be  so  many  scholars 
of  this  common  school  that  to  claim  to 
be  one  of  them  is  a  very  small  matter. 
*  Non-Ii,esident '  says  '  that  was  an 
unfortunate  reference  '  (to  the  United 
States)  'from  our  friend  from  New- 
fangle,  etc. ,'  and  yet  it  is  to  the  United 
States  that  he  goes  for  his  examples  of 
the  '  defrauding '  of  women  ;  of  the 
'  weak  binding  themselves  together  to 
resist  the  oppression  of  the  strong  ; ' 
and  of  '  tlie  preposterous  system  of  sex 
protection,'  all  which,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  fall  far  short  of  the  truth. 
It  is  of  American  men  that  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that,  when  they  are 
paying  to  6,500  women  the  sum  of 
.$1,300,000  (at  the  low  average  of  $200 
each),  they  are  capable  of  the  almost 
incredible  cheese-paring  meanness  and 
guilt  of  endeavouring  to  rob  them  back 
again  of  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  money  ! 
Say  what  you  will  of  it,  whether  or 
not  it  be  '  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts,'  it  is  incredible  on  the  very  face 
of  it.  '  Mr.  Stephenson,'  asked  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
'  if  a  cow  should  stray  on  the  track  of 
the  railway,  how  tlien  l  '  Answers 
canny  north-country  George,  'So  much 
the  worse  for  the  coo.'  If  '  Non- 
Resilent '  will  permit  me,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  him  that 
facts  depend  for  their  true  significance 
on  all  accompanying  and  associated 
circumstances.  There  is  the  fact  that 
we  stand  stock-still  and  see  the  sun 
rise  up,  travel  across  the  sky,  and  sink 
down  to  rest,  no  facts  on  the  face  of 
creation  are  more  absolutely  manifest, 
yet — so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 
'  Non-Picsident '  speaks  of  the  time- 
honoured  privilege  of  the  sex,  '  what 
she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend 
on't,'  and  if  the  facts  go  against  her, 
'  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.'  Is 
he  not  caught  najiping  for  once  1     Is 
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not  even  '  Non-Resident '  here  liaving 
his  own  little  tling  at  the  sex  1 

In  the  case  of  the  English  female 
authoi-s,  1  am  content  to  '  let  judg- 
ment go  by  default'  (has  there  not 
another  lawyer  been  lost  beside  the 
woman  of  Newfangle  ?).  I  am  so  much 
more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  English 
magazines  than  American,  that  1  did 
not  notice  that '  Non-Kesident'  referred 
particularly  to  American  magazines. 
1  apologise. 

With  regard  to  the  man  who  is  paid 
$1,800  a  year,  I  spoke  designedly. 
From  what  was  said,  it  was  to  be  un- 
derstood that  this  man  is  a  mere  copy- 
ing clerk  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, 
a  class  of  men  notoriously  receiving 
small,  very  small  payment.  Either, 
then,  this  is  an  exceptional  case  in 
some  way  or  other,  or  it  is  not  un- 
common for  copying  clerks  in  the  TJ. 
S.  P.  O's  to  be  paid  i^lSOO  a  year  for 
their  services.  This  certainly  does 
seem  a  case  of  '  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts,'  and  I  think  we  could 
nol  veiy  well  come  to  a  'decision'  about 
it  '  without  knowing  more  about  the 
case.'  On  the  face  of  it,  '  Non-Resi- 
dent' has  here  discovered  an  'Arcadia' 
of  his  own — an  arcadia  of  American 
P.  O.  copying  clerks.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  all  the  cases  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  are  al- 
lowed 'to  go  by  default  in  the  very 
test  instances  selected  by '  himself, 
namely,  any  inadequacy  of  the  lady's 
salary  or  hardship  to  herself,  or 
any  '  preposterous  sex  protection'  in 
the  cases  of  the  illustrations  and  the 
cabinet.  By  the  way,  if  '  genius 
usually  commands  its  own  recognition, 
especially  musical  or  pictorial  art,' 
how  came  it  that  these  '  very  exqui- 
site' illustrations  did  not  command 
their  recognition  1 

The  difference  about  '  difference' 
may  be  briefly  disposed  of.  We  need 
no  conjuror  to  discover  that  '  differ- 
ence' in  the  dictionary  is  not  explained 
as  '  inferiority.'  If  one  says,  *  there 
is  a  difference  between  June  and  July,' 
it  is  true  that  there  are  minor  varia- 


tions, but  we  should  hardly  think  of 
any  inferiority  of  either  to  the  other. 
But,  if  he  says,  '  there  is  a  difference 
between  June  and  January,'  he  has- 
tens to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  manifest  inferiority  of 
January  (just  the  same  as  there  is  a 
manifest  inferiority  in  the  case  under 
notice — see  '  Newfangle  '  j^'^ssim),  and 
he  adds,  '  it  is  by  no  means  sought  ta 
deny  or  underrate  the  difference.'  I 
may  remark  too,  that  it  was  not 
'Non-Resident,'  but  a  writer  under 
another  name,  who  made  use  of  the 
very  correct  phrase  so  that  I  am  as 
well  entitled  to  my  interpretation  as 
he  is  to  his  own.  Besides,  as  his  view 
is  insisted  on  a  little  bit  strongly,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  be  careful 
as  to  'fact.'  I  did  not  '  declare  that 
any  one  who  knows  the  real  force  or 
meaning  of  language  wovild  agree  with 
one,'  but  that  I '  would  be  judged  by  all 
who  knew  the  real  force  and  meaning 
of  words,'  a  much  more  modest  and 
moderate  course,  I  submit. 

The  '  sculptor'  is  pretty  well  worn 
too.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he 
does  every  day  produce,  without  any 
insuperable  difficulty,  statuesof  men  in 
their  ordinary  dress,  whereas  he  knows- 
that  the  indescribable  extravagan- 
cies of  feminine  costume  are  wholly 
out  of  the  range  of  '  aesthetic'  art — 
that  if  there  be  '  grace,'  it  is  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  art.  The 
painter  can  deal  with  them  more 
easily  ;  he  has  colour  and  light  and 
shade  at  his  arbitrary  command,  and 
he  has  stratagems  and  dodges  wath 
which  to  evade  the  monstrosities. 
Look,  for  example,  at  that  print  of  the 
poor  princess  Charlotte  —  her  sad 
death  is  one  of  my  early  recollections, 
and  1  have  had  that  print  ever  since  I 
was  very  young.  See  how  the  lavish 
display  of  the  figure  (as  is  in  vogue  to- 
day), is  brought  within  better  bound?, 
by  the  floating  scarf  and  the  hand 
laid  in  the  bosom. 

My  dears,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
idle  talk  about  men  and  women.  Men 
and  women  are  much  of  a  muchness^ 
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Women  move  in  a  more  contracted 
sphere  ;  their  virtues  and  vices  are 
less  conspicuous ;  that  is  all.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  cheating  beside  de- 
frauding of  money.  Shakespeare  did 
not  draw  Lear  cheating  Goneril  and 
Kegan,  but  Goneril  and  Regan  cheat- 
ing Lear. 

'Non-Resident'  cries  out  'liow  often 
do  we  hear  the  sad  story   of  helj)less 
and  inex))erienced  women  entrusting 
their  whole  property  to  men  in  whom 
they  placed    implicit  confidence,  and 
iinding  themselves  sudd^dy  left  penni- 
less, destitute  of  tl)e  little  provision 
they  had  saved  for  old  age  or  sickness  ! 
How  often  do  we  hear  of  female  wards 
(even    here    'Non-Resident'    cannot 
compel  himself  to  include  male  wards  ; 
the  condition  of  both  are  i)recisely  simi- 
lar) finding  that  their  inlieritance  has, 
somehow  or  other,  melted  away  under 
the  manipulation  of  its  supposed  guar- 
dians 1  No  doubt  such  cases  do  occur  ; 
it  is  true  that  '  no  one  with  the  most 
moderate  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
deny  it.'    But  here,  as  usual — nay  as 
invariable  with    '  Non-Resident,'  the 
'  shield  '  has  but  one  side.     Here  he 
forgets  his  own  '  homily,'  and  does  fail 
'  to   balance    his    fault    finding    with 
a  frank  and  cordial  recognition  of  all 
that  he  can  endorse  and  approve.'  Can 
it  really    be   possible  that  '  Non-Re- 
sident '  is  not  aware  thai,  such  cases 
are  immeasurably — aye  immeasurably 
— out-numbered   by   tliose    in    which 
guai'dians   and  trustees  faithfully  dis- 
charge their  duty,  always  an  onerous 
and  thankless  one  (let  us  judge  fi-om 
this  outcry  against  them   huiv  thank- 
less)— how  often,  at  their  own  trouble, 
loss  of  time,  cost,  and  sometimes  seri- 
ous   loss   of    money,  they  steadfastly 
protect  the  interests  of  '  helpless  and 
inexperienced    women,'    of     '  female 
wards,'    of    'widows    and    orj)hans?' 
Crimes  are  dragged  to  light ;  faithful 
j)erformances  have  no  record.     Banks 
"will  break  ;  trustees  will  be   criminal 
or  weak,    they  may  yield   to    urgent 
^'ntreaties  to  choose  investments  bear- 
ing   higher    interest,     which    means 


worse  security.  All  this  is  part  of 
human  natui-e,  just  as  murders  and 
robberies  are  part  of  human  nature. 
But  wo  do  not  lose  our  faith  in  our 
fellow  men  for  all  that,  however  it 
may  be  with  '  Non-Resident.'  There 
is  no  distrust,  there  is  no  panic  ;  men 
still  die  hapj)ier  to  think  that  they 
will  leave  the  interests  of  all  that  they 
hold  mo.st  near  and  dear  in  the  safe 
and  faithful  charge  of  their  brother  or 
their  friend.  Marriage  settlements  and 
trusteeships  ai'e  expressly  devised  by 
nicn  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
momcn,  and,  if  we  enquire  of  lawyers, 
1  take  it  that  we  shall  not  find  them 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  It  is 
most  surely  so  in  Newiangie.  Of 
this  we  may  be  certain — tliat  no 
'  higher  education'  of  women  will  ever 
prevent  the  occasional  defalcations  or 
weaknesses  of  trustees,  will  ever  make 
themselves  cease  to  crave  for  higher 
interest  and  more  money. 

We  are  told  of  the  '  almost  incre- 
dible meanness  and  injustice  on  the 
part  of  men  towards  women,'  which 
has  so  often  justly  stirred  the  indig- 
nation of  '  Non-Resident.'  Such  in- 
dignation is  righteous  and  admirable. 
But  what  do  we  hear  of  all  the  acts  of 
kindness  and  beneficence  done  in  se- 
cret, or  of  which  no  note  is  taken. 
What  do  we  hear  of  the  nndtitude  of 
magnificent  institutions — almost  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  men — by  which 
the  poverty,  the  affliction,  the  sufier- 
ing,  the  insanity,  the  idiocy,  the  blind- 
ness of  women  has  been  alleviated 
from  generation  to  generation  1  Nay, 
who  have  been  the  founders  of  these 
very  women's  colleges  1  Have  they 
been  men  or  women  1  Is  it  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Holloway  who  is,  at  this  very 
moment,  founding  a  college  for  women, 
at  a  cost  to  him.self  of  .£  1^50,000  ster- 
ling ?  If  the  vices  of  men  are  more 
conspicuous,  so  certainly  are  their  vir- 
tues. Before  all  things,  let  us  be  just ; 
let  us  hold  the  unweighted  balance 
even.  I  .shall  be  happy  myself  to  ac- 
cept a  brief  for  women  ;  I  will  do  my 
best  for  them,  but  it  will   not  be  by 
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calling;  men  '  cheats.'  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  never  lift  women  up  by  pul- 
ling men  down.  Only  endoise  the 
brief  with  a  good  fee  and  I  am  your 
woman. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  to  transgi-ess, 
to  tax  the  patience  or  at  least  the 
space  of  the  Editor  of  the  Caxadian 
Monthly.  I  have  the  audacity,  after 
all  my  professions  of  brevity,  to  ask  for 
yet  another  column.  I  have  only  this 
moment  come  into  possession  of  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's 
'  Victoria  and  Tasmania,'  and  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it. 
All  readers  may  not  have  seen  it  : — 
*  Women,  all  the  world  over,  are  en- 
titled to  everything  that  chivalry  can 
give  them.  They  should  sit  while  men 
stand.  They  should  be  served  while 
men  wait.  Men  should  be  silent  while 
they  speak.  They  should  be  praised, 
— even  without  desert.  They  should 
be  courted —  e^-en  when  having  neither 
wit  nor  beauty.  They  should  be  wor- 
shipped— even  without  love.  They 
should  be  kept  harmless  while  men 
suffer.  They  should  be  kept  warm 
while  men  are  cold.  They  should  be 
kept  safe  while  men  are  in  danger. 
They  should  be  enabled  to  live  while 
men  die  in  their  defence.  All  this 
chivalry  should  do  for  women  and 
should  do  as  a  matter  of  course.' 

Pretty  well,  I  think,  for  a  beginning. 
There  is  no  stint  there.  And  now, 
ladies,  let  me  entreat  your  most  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  fol  lows.  Let 
me  ask  you,  in  all  seriousness,  shall 
all  this,  that  this  generous,  chivalrous 
gentlemen  offers  you,  be  blotted  out 
of  the  scroll,  to  make  room  for  one 
odious  word  ] 

'  But  there  is  a  reason  for  all  this 
deference,'  continues  Mr.  Trollope, 
'  one  human  being  does  not  render  all 
these  services  to  another^ — who  cannot 
be  more  than  his  equal  before  God — 
without  a  cause.' 

One  pauses  here  for  a  moment  and 
holds  one's  breath,  in  reverence  for 
that  indisputable  truth,  so  grandly  be- 
cause so  sim])ly  put. 


'  A  man  will  serve  a  woman,  wilt' 
suffer  for  her — if  it  come  to  that,  will 
die  for  her — because  she  is  weaker 
than  ho  and  needs  protection.  Let  her 
show  herself  to  be  as  strong,  let  her 
prove  by  her  prowess  and  lutrdihood 
that  the  old  ideas  of  her  comparative 
weakness  have  been  an  error  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  very  idea  of 
chivalry,  though  it  may  live  for  awhile 
by  the  strength  of  custom,  must  perish 
and  die  out  of  mens'  hearts.' 

'  Perish  and  die  out  of  mens'  hearts.' 
1  could  imagiue — not  easily  though  — 
that  some — some  very  few — of  these 
modern  writers  might  say,  '  let  it 
])erish,  what  does  it  do  for  us  1 '  My 
dear  girls,  Young  says — 

'  We  take  no  note  of  time   but  from  its  loss.' 

All  this  once  lost  (and  if  lost  gone, 
it  is  to  be  dreaded,  for  ever)  you  will 
take  note  enough  of  it  then,  I  will 
warrant  you.  When  all  that  makes 
the  charm  between  men  and  women 
shall  have  perished  and  died  out  of 
men's  hearts,  you  will  take  note 
enough  of  it  then  to  your  bitter  and 
lasting  sorrow,  to  your  irredeemable 
loss.   Let  us  hear  Mr.  Trollope  farther. 

'  I  have  often  felt  this  in  listening 
to  the  bold  self-assertion  of  American 
woman — not  without  a  doubt  whether 
chivalry  was  needed  for  the  protection 
of  beings  so  excellent  in  their  own 
gifts,  so  superabundant  in  their  own 
strength.  And  the  same  thought  has 
crept  over  me  when  I  have  been 
among  the  ladies  of  Victoria.  No 
doubt  they  demand  all  that  chivalry 
can  give  them.  No  ladies  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  are  more  determined 
to  enforce  their  rights  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  they  make  the  claim  with 
arms  in  their  hands — at  the  very 
point  of  the  bodkin.  Stand  aside  that 
I  may  pass  on.  Be  silent  that  I  may 
speak.  Lay  your  coat  down  upon 
the  mud,  and  peri.sh  in  the  cold,  lest 
my  silken  slippers  be  soiled  in  the 
mire.  Be  wounded  that  I  may  be 
whole.  Die  that  I  may  live.  And 
for  the  nonce  they  are  obeyed.     That 
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strength  of  custom  still  prevails,  an<l 
women  in  Victoria  enjoy  for  awhile  all 
that  weakness  gives  and  all  that 
strength  gives  also.  But  this,  1  think, 
can  only  be  for  a  d;iy.  They  must 
choose  between  the  two,  not  only  in 
Victoria  but  elsewhere.  As  long  as 
they  will  put  up  with  that  which  is 
theirs  on  the  score  of  feminine  weak- 
ness they  are  safe.  There  is  no  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  men  to  lessen 
their  j)rivileges.  Whether  they  can 
make  good  their  position  in  the  other 
direction  may  be  doubtful.  I  feel 
sure  that  tliey  cannot  long  have  both, 
and  I  think  it  unfair  that  they  should 
make  such  demand.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  me  — 
botli  men  and  women — I  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  old- 
established  fashion.' 

What  follows  comes  from  a  private 
source,  and,  as  I  am  not  authorized  to 
name  the  writer,  I  can  claim  for  it  no 
further  weight  than  internal  evidence 
may  furnish.  The  writer,  however, 
is  a  gentleman  at  the  English  Bar,  a 
man  of  letters,  who  moves,  and  has 
always  moved,  in  good  society.  *  It 
deals  with  what  is  a  crying  evil  of  the 
age,  but  1  cannot  Init  hope  and  think 
that  it  will  die  out  sooner  or  later. 
Women  will  be  made  to  feel  that  their 
interest  lies  in  occupations  and  in  per- 
sonal qualities  which  are  purely  fem- 
inine, and  in  accordance  with  God's 
W^ill,  when  He  created  them.  Most 
men,  I  should  imagine,  like  a  woman 
because  she  is  not  a  counterpart  of 
liimself,  and  the  folly  of  dressing  like 
men,  talking  like  men,  and  thinking 
like  men,  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
apparent.'  In  a  letter  just  received, 
he  says,  '  I  have  cut  out  a  page  or  two 
of  Trol lope's  "Victoria and  Tasmania," 


as  I  think,  if  you  have  not  before  seen 
what  he  says,  you  will  be  jtlcased  to 
find  that  he  agrees  with  you  in  all  you 
say  and  write  a])Out  women.  To  me 
it  is  only  wondeiful  that  theii-  own  in- 
stinct and  natural  shrewdness  has  not, 
long  before  this,  convinced  them  of 
its  truth.  If  it  be  "  Women's  Mis- 
sion (to  use  their  own  phrase)  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother,  they  certainly  have 
less  chance  now  of  becoming  the  first 
than  they  had  years  ago.  Mothers- 
they  may  become,  for  temporary  con- 
nections are  much  more  frequent,  and 
considered  much  less  discreditable, 
than  formerly.  Society  now  winks  at 
them,  and  almost  recognizes  their 
necessity.  This  is  what  it  has  come 
to.' 

It  is  impossible  to  get  over  this, 
which  is  notoriously  true.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  over  other  things  to 
which  the  most  distant  allu.sion  is  all 
that  can  be  ventured  upon,  but  which 
indisputably  forms  links  in  the  same- 
chain.  There  is  no  smoke  without 
fire  ;  it  may  be  only  a  preliminary 
puflf  of  a  smoulder  ;  but  the  smoulder 
is  there.  You  ask  a  mariner  if  the 
land  is  in  sight.  He  answers,  '  no, 
but  we  can  see  the  loom  of  the  land.' 
Can  we  be  confident  that  we  do  not 
see  in  all  these  signs  the  loom  of  a 
land  which  will  shortly  appear  on  the- 
horizon,  a  land  which  will  fall  disas- 
trously short  of  the  happy  land  we 
have  lived  in  hitherto. 

My  dears,  I  have  been  carried  away, 
but  I  can  hardly  wish  a  word  of  it  un- 
said even  to  you.  I  could  not  too 
earnestly  implore  you  to  take  it  all — 
all  that  Mr.  Trol  lope  has  said — to 
your  younij  hearts,  and  may  Heaven's, 
blessing  rest  upon  it  and  upon  you  ! 
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UNDER  ONE  ROOF: 
AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY, 

BY    JAMES    PAYX. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

A    NIGHT    CHASE. 

OIX  days  out  of  the  seven  had 
O  elapsed  without  any  tidings  from 
•Sir  Robert  reaching  Halcombe,  and 
t^vo  at  least  of  the  little  household 
Avere  gro\ving  very  impatient  to  dis- 
cover the  mysteiy  that  had  gathered 
round  him.  It  was  with  dilKculty,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  Gresham  liad  been 
j)ersuaded  to  suffer  so  considerable  a 
time  to  pass  in  inaction,  and  to  Lady 
Arden  this  passiveness  was  well  nigh 
intolerable.  To  her  Sir  Robert's  si- 
lence appeared  absolutely  unaccount- 
able, except  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
too  ill  to  write,  or  on  that  of  his  let- 
ters having  been  intercepted.  To  have 
suddenly  changed  his  intention  of 
leaving  one  hemisphere  for  the  other, 
and  then  to  have  even  returned  to 
England  without  informing  her  of  the 
fact,  was  an  act  of  neglect  and  even 
cruelty,  with  which  she  refused  to 
credit  him.  That  he  was  not,  morally 
speaking,  iiis  own  master,  was  true 
enough,  but  no  malign  influence  of  a 
mere  moral  kind  could,  she  felt,  have 
induced  him  to  thus  I)ehave  to  her. 
He  must  be  under  not  only  dictation 
but  restraint ;  or  he  must  be  utterly 
prostrated  by  illness. 

As  time  went  on,  these  convictions 
began  to  be  more  and  more  shared  l)y 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  even  Gres- 
ham, notwithstanding  Mr.  Bevill'scon- 
cun-ence  witli  his  own  judgment,  be- 
gan to  doubt  of  its  wisdom. 


On  the  seventh  morning,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  detective  was 
to  come  over  to  the  Hall  to  receive  his 
last  instructions,  and  so  impatient 
were  the  two  young  men  that  on  his 
not  putting  in  an  appearance  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  they  set  out  in 
the  dog-cart  to  meet  him.  They  had 
passed  through  the  Wilderness  and 
reached  the  moorland,  when  they  saw 
a  horseman  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Mirton,  and  at  once  concluded  that 
it  was  he ;  but  on  his  coming  nearer 
they  saw  that  he  was  a  stranger ;  he 
had  an  olive  complexion  with  long  and 
pointed  moustachios,  and  except  that 
he  had  so  good  a  seat  on  his  horse, 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  French- 
man. He  raised  his  hat,  too,  in  a 
foreign  fashion  as  they  met,  and  then 
passed  on.  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
he  should  be  bound  for  any  place  but 
the  Hall,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
parted,  than  it  struck  them  that  he 
might  be  the  bearer  of  some  message 
which  might  relieve  the  common  anx- 
iety. Gresham  accordingly  pulled  and 
was  about  to  hail  him,  when  he  saw 
that  the  stranger  had  also  reigned  his 
steed  and  was  turning  back. 

'  Could  you  happen  to  tell  me,  gen- 
tlemen,' said  he  in  broken  English, 
'whether  lam  on  the  right  road  for 
Halcombe  HalH' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Gresham,  eagerly  ; 
have  you  any  message  for  any  of  the 
family  1  I  am  Sir  Robert  Arden's 
nephew.' 

'  My  business  is  with  one  Mistarre, 
— Mistarre — ah !  oui  Mistarre  Mayne. ' 
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'  I  am  the  man,  sir,'  cried  Mayne, 
eagerly.  '  What  have  you  to  say  to 
me?' 

'  Merely  that  I  am  ready  to  start 
for  Weymouth,'  answered  the  sup- 
posed foreigner,  with  a  suppressed  grin. 

'  Confound  the  fellow,  it's  Bevill,' 
cried  Mayne.  '  Why  you  would  de- 
<;-eive  the  very  devil.' 

'  I  hope  to  deceive  my  gentleman, 
who  is  next  kin  to  him,'  answered  the 
agent  dryly.  '  I  thought  it  was  inex- 
jiedient  to  come  to  the  Hall  in  my  own 
jiroper  person  ;  and  now  that  I  have 
met  you  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
not  go  there  at  all  ;  it  is  better  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.' 

'  But  how  will  you  get  back  to  Mir- 
ton,  without  being  recognised'?' 

'  A  handful  of  water  from  tlie  first 
pool  and  atwiteh  at  these  moustachios 
will  make  Richard  himself  again,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Bevill  coolly.  '  Tn  the 
meantime  I  wait  your  instructions.' 

These  were  soon  given  ;  indeed, 
they  consisted  mainly  in  impressing 
on  him  the  anxiety  that  pi  evaded  in 
the  family,  and  the  necessity  of  reliev- 
ing it  as  soon  as  p)Ossible.  ^He  was  to 
telegraph  to  them,  (hough  in  guarded 
terms,  every  point  that  seemed  of  im- 
portance ;  and  Gresham  would  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  join  him  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  ascribe  any 
great  intelligence  to  the  mimetic  art, 
even  when  displayed  in  its  higher 
walks;  like  the  business  of  the  conju- 
ror, and  of  the  statesman,  it  is  magni- 
fied by  the  majority  of  mankind,  be- 
cause they  are  necessarily  unacquainted 
with  it,  but  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bevill's 
masquei-adin":  was  to  im])ress  both 
the  young  men  with  a  sense  of  his  sa- 
gacity, and  to  convince  them  that  he 
wonld  leave  nothing  undone  through 
lack  of  strategy  and  j)rudence  in  the 
matter  entrusted  to  him.  When  he 
had  left  them  thev  began  to  feel  tliat 
sort  of  complacency,  which  we  exper- 
ience even  under  the  most  menacing 
circumstances,  when  we  know  that  we 
have  at  least  taken  every   precaution 


possible,  and  if  things  go  wrong,  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of 
fate.  And  this  feeling  they  imparted 
in  souk;  measure  to  the  rest  of  the 
household. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  days. 
Lady  Arden  was  able  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  the 
Great  Baba  with  something  like  her 
old  appreciation  ;  for  the  pretty  prattle 
of  the  nursery,  tliou^h  it  never  loses 
its  music  for  the  mother's  ear,  has, 
when  her  heai't  is  sore  and  sad,  a  jia- 
thos  that  melts  what  is  wax  already, 
and  gives  to  grief  its  hesitating  tear. 

With  an  ino|)portuneness  charac- 
teristic of  its  age,  the  child,  too,  would 
generally  choose  Sir  liobert  for  the 
U)[)ic  of  its  talk,  and  this  his  deserted 
consort  found  intolerable. 

That  evening,  however,  Lady  Arden 
joined  the  rest  of  the  family  (whicli 
included,  it  .should  be  mentioned,  that 
newly-joined  devotee,  ISIr.  Frederic 
Mayne),  in  their  usual  acts  of  idolatry; 
and  the  Great  Baba,  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  the  late  dinner,  was  more 
adorable  than  ever. 

His  brother  Frank  had  a  tame  star- 
ling, and  he  stated  at  immense  length 
how  he  too  intended  to  procure  a 
feathered  ])et,  and  by  what  means. 
Salt,  as  a  device  for  placing  on  birds' 
tails,  and  so  securing  them,  he  had,  he 
explained,  hitherto  found  illusory;  the 
birds  were  too  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments ;  but  he  (Baba)  had  observed 
[this  with  all  the  grave  simplicity  of  a 
White  of  Selborne  describing  a  fact  in 
Natural  History]  that  the  goose  was 
the  most  slow  moving  of  all  birds,  and 
a  goose  he  accordingly  meant  to  catch, 
and  put  it  in  a  cage  to  sing  to  dear 
Pa))a  when  he  came  home. 

This  statement,  delivered  with  the 
most  unconscious  comicality,  was  sup- 
])lemented  by  a  request  that  '  Georgie 
dear  '  (Gresham)  should  indicate  upon 
the  instant  v:hirh  goose  in  Gilbert 
Holme's  collection  he  considered  would 
be  most  eligible  for  this  ex|)eriment. 

In  vain  did  Gresham  aver  with  mucli 
emotion  (he  was  half  suffocated  with 
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suppressed  mirth,  and  nothing  made  the 
(rreat  Baba  so  wrath — except  contra- 
diction— as  hinu;liing  at  liini)  that  he 
did  not  know  one  goose  from  another  ; 
nothing  wouhl  satisfy  the  exacting  in- 
fant, or  induce  hiin  to  retire  to  his 
couch  until  Gresham  had  passed  his 
word  that  he  would  visit  the  farmyard 
and  investigate  this  weighty  matter 
that  very  night. 

Out  of  wliich  absurd  agreement  a 
strange  event  came  to  pass,  wliich  set 
many  minds  at  work,  and  added  the 
glamour  of  mystery  to  the  gloom  that 
alrendy  shadowed  Halcombe  Hall. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired  that 
niglit  Gresliam  bethought  him  of  his 
promise,  wJiich  coidd  foi'tunately  be 
kept  in  all  its  integrity  by  the  young 
men's  visiting  the  curate,  and  smoking 
a  pipe  with  him  at  the  Manor  Farm, 
as  they  often  did.  After  an  hour's 
cliat  and  smoke,  they  were  returning 
through  the  shrubbery,  when  Gresham 
suddenly  stopped,  and  pointed  out  to 
his  friend  that,  though  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  in  darkness,  there  was  a 
light  in  Sir  Robert's  dressing-room. 

'  But  why  should  there  not  be  1 '  in- 
quired Mayne. 

'  I  know  Lady  Arden  has  never  en- 
tered the  room  since  my  uncle  left  us,' 
returned  Gresham.  '  And  she  told 
Evelyn  that  she  never Good  Hea- 
vens !  look  yonder.' 

'  What  is  it  1  I  see  three  windows 
lighted  up  instead  of  only  two.' 

'  That  is  just  the  wonder  of  it.  There 
are  only  two  windows  to  all  appeai-- 
ance  in  that  dressing-room,  though 
there  are  three  when  looked  at  from 
outside.  The  third  gives  light  to  only 
what  is  called  the  "  Priest's  Hole  " — a 
Idding-place,  no  doubt,  for  the  family 
confessor  in  the  Jacobite  times.  Its 
very  existence  is  unknown,  except  to 
the  members  of  the  family.  One  has 
to  stand  on  the  broad  window-ledge, 
and  open  a  sort  of  cupboard  with  a 
spring.  Sir  Robert  keeps  his  private 
j)apers  there,  I  believe.' 

'  Then  it  is  probably  Lady  Arden 
herself.' 


'No,  no,'  interrupted  Gresham, 
hastily  ;  '  don't  speak,  don't  move.  We 
must  get  at  the  Ijottom  of  this  ;  no 
woman  could  have  reached  the  place 
without  great  difficulty  ;  see,  that  is  a 
man's  shadow.' 

'  By  Jingo,  so  it  is,'  exclaimed  the 
other.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man  with  one  pi'ojecting  arm,  as 
though  he  were  taking  something  from 
this  secret  repository,  could  be  now 
distinctly  seen.  Then  the  candle  that 
had  revealed  him  was  suddenly  extin- 
guished and  all  was  dark  again. 

'  There's  a  thief  in  the  house,'  whis- 
pered Gresham,  in  great  excitement ; 
'  and  I  am  sure  it  is  none  of  its  in- 
mates. He  must  therefore  break  cover 
somewhere  or  another  ;  either  at  the 
back  or  front ;  if  you  run  round 
to  the  stable  yard,  I  will  stand  here, 
and  we  will  give  the  alarm  to  one  an- 
other. Walk  softly  on  the  grass,  and 
— hush,  listen  !   By  Jove,  there  he  is.' 

The  lifting  of  a  window  somewhere 
on  the  lower  floor  was  distinctly  heard, 
and  then  a  figure  dashed  across  the 
lawn  within  a  hundred  feet  of  them, 
and  sped  along  the  avenue. 

The  young  men  darted  after  it  like 
two  arrows  discharged  by  a  single 
string,  and  three  paii-s  of  winged  feet 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  together 
by  their  patter  on  the  gravel.  All 
three  were  good  runners,  but  the 
stranger  had  two  advantages  over  his 
pur.suers — he  had  not  dined  so  recent- 
ly, and  he  was  not  wearing  evening 
boots  of  j)olished  leather.  These  latter 
were  no  obstriiction  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen's progress  on  the  gravelled 
avenue,  but  when  they  had  shot 
through  the  lodge  gates  and  found 
themselves  on  the  steep  and  slippeiy 
village  street,  their  footing  became  in- 
secure. They  could  not  '  take  off 'from 
the  toe,  wdiich  is  necessary  to  a  very 
high  rate  of  speed,  because  their  boot- 
soles,  save  the  high  heels,  became  as 
nnelastic  as  wet  blocks  of  patent  blot- 
ting paper.  And  yet  after  the  first 
fifty  yards  they  gained  upon  the  flying 
foe.     This,  though  they  did  not  know 
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it,  was  because  tlioy  ha<l  youtli  upon 
their  side,  an  excellent  ally  while  he 
sticks  to  you,  ihongh  at  bottom  always 
a  deserter.  When  the  supposed  tiiief 
liad  reached  tlie  s])ot  where  the  moss- 
grown  stocks  stood  opiiositethe  black- 
smith's shop,  liis  ])ursuers  were  llyin;^ 
by  the  villai^e  inn,  and  when  he  sped 
by  the  cattle-pound,  they  were  racing 
past  tlie  stocks.  This  was  a  gain  of 
full  five  yards. 

'  if  Dyneley  were  here  he  would 
have  had  him  by  this  time,'  panted 
Gresham. 

'  We  shall  have  him  ourselves  in  ten 
minutes,'  responded  Mayne. 

An  interchange  of  ideas  which  cost 
them — that  is,  lost  them — at  least  four 
feet. 

At  the  cattle  pound  the  road  turned 
sharp  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  riglit 
again,  up  to  the  moor,  and  at  the  first 
bend  on  the  left  was  the  bridle  road 
into  '  the  Wilderness.' 

They  ran  right  on  to  the  second  bend 
before  they  discovered — by  stopping 
and  listening — that  their  man  was  be- 
hind them.  He  had  taken  the  bridle 
road.  This  '  check  '  n)ight  have  been 
fatal  to  them,  but  at  this  moment  the 
full  moon  came  out,  showing  each 
branch  and  leafiet  as  clearly  as  at  noon- 
day, and  also  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit, straining  up  the  grass  gi'own  road 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them. 
There  was  but  one  aV^rupt  turn  in  this 
road,  and  then  a  straight  run  on  to 
the  moor. 

'  We  have  got  him,'  said  each  young 
fellow  to  himself,  for  bountiful  Natuie 
had  just  given  to  each  his  'second 
wind,'  and  it  was  plain  by  his  style  of 
going  that  the  fugitive  had  no  such 
auxiliary.  He  had  begun  to  '  wobl)le  ' 
in  his  gait,  wliich  is  a  very  bad  sign, 
and  signifi(,^s,  among  other  things,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  that  the  runner  is 
past  his  prime.  They  calculated,  and 
with  reason,  though  they  would  neces- 
sarily lose  sight  of  him  for  a  minute 
or  so  at  the  turning,  that  when  they 
reached  it  he  woiild  be  only  half  his 
present  distance  ahead  of  them.    And 


they  were  right.  Indeed  he  was  lead- 
ing by  considerably  less  than  fifty 
yards,  but  then  he  was  on  hor.seback. 
He  had  evidently  left  his  steed  tied  up 
at  this  concealed  spot,  in  readiness  for 
some  such  emergency  as  had  (jccurred^ 
and  the  result  had  justified  his  pre- 
caution. 

He  was  cantering  away  from  them 
as  leisurely  as  a  railway  train  from 
a  couple  of  cows,  and  they  perceived 
at  once  that  further  pursuit  was  use- 
less. 

The  young  men  flopped  down  on  the- 
wayside,  and  gazed  after  the  vanishing 
figure,  with  gasps  and  gurgles.  Their 
neat  evening  costumes  were  in  a  pretty 
state  ;  their  great  coats  lay  somewhere 
in  the  mire,  where  lliey  had  thrown 
them,  as  a  ship  throws  over  her  ballast,, 
anywhere  ;  their  boots  were  split  and 
sloppy,  ami  they  had  run  a  mile  from 
home  at  midnight  for  nothing.  The 
first  use  to  which  Mayne  put  his  re- 
covered breath  was  to  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

'  We  thought  we  were  so  cocksure 
of  him,'  said  he,  '  didn't  we  ? ' 

But  Gresh?m  did  not  even  give  an 
answering  smile. 

'  You  saw  the  scoundrel  pull  up  his 
coat  collar  as  he  rode  off,'  observed  he, 
earnestly.  '  Do  you  know  why  he  did 
that]' 

'  No,  how  should  I,'  returned  the 
other ;  '  He  couldn't  liave  been  cold, 
that's  certain.' 

'  Well,  he  did  it  to  escape  recogni- 
tion, that  was  Ferdinand  Walcot.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

BLACK  NEWS. 

THE  astonishment  which  had  been 
the  portion  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Mayne  consequent  on  the  events  of 
the  last  twenty  minutes  was  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  amazement  with 
which  he  listened  to  his  companion's 
last  observation. 
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'  No,  my  dear  Gresliam,  I  can't 
stand  that,'  he  answered.  '  I  can  only 
just  credit  tliat  I  am  sitting  here  on  a 
damp  bank,  with  my  clothes  torn, 
after  chasing  a  burglar  by  moonlight ; 
to  ask  me  to  believe  that  that  burglar 
was  Ferdinand  Walcot  is  to  overdraw 
the  small  balance  of  credulity  I  have 
still  on  hand.  Let  it  even  be  granted 
that  he  should  come  to  rob  the  house, 
in  this  inexplicable  manner,  I  could 
still  never  be  brought  to  admit  that 
<lear  Uncle  Ferd}^  could  run  like  that.' 

'  As  cowards  will  tight  with  a  rope 
round  their  necks,'  observed  Gresham, 
gravely,  '  so  even  elderly  gentlemen 
will  make  use  of  their  legs  when  to  be 
caught  is  ruin.  Of  course  under  the 
circumstances — midnight  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour — I  can't  swear  to  the 
man's  identity,  but  1  am  morally  con- 
vinced of  it.  I  felt  it  was  so  all  along, 
l)ut  when  1  saw  him  pull  up  the  col- 
lar of  his  coat,  I  said  to  myself  no  man 
but  Ferdinand  Walcot,  being  at  his 
last  gasp  for  breath,  and  with  his  wits 
shaken  into  a  hasty  pudding,  could 
have  thought  of  such  a  precaution  at 
Buch  a  moment.' 

'  There  is  something  in  that,'  replied 
Mayne,  musing  ;  '  but  why  the  deuce 
didn't  you  mention  it  1  If  I  had 
thought  it  was  Uncle  Ferdy,  I  onust 
have  caught  him.  Oh  dear,  to  see 
him  scuttle  up  the  village  !  ' 

And  Mr.  Mayne  fell  prone  upon  the 
bank,  to  the  still  further  damage  of 
his  dress  coat,  and  roared  with  laugh- 
ter. 

'  \^es,  it  Avas  Walcot,'  continued 
Gresham,  meditatively,  '  but  unless 
we  can  get  proof  of  it,  it  might  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  say  so.  More- 
over, it  would  alarm  Lady  Arden  and 
the  gix-ls  exceedingly,  as,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  does  me.' 

'  How  so  1 '  inquired  Mayne,  quick- 
ly. '  Who's  afraid  of  him  ?  I  woiild 
give  a  thousand  pounds  if  he  would 
only  come  again — ^^just  once — like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  Indeed  I  don't 
know  why  I  say  like  a  thief — for  no 
doubt  he  came  in  that  very  capacity.' 


'  I  think  so  too,  Mayne,'  said  Gres- 
ham, earnestly,  'and  that  is  what 
makes  the  thing  so  serious.  He  would 
never  run  such  a  risk,  unless  for  an 
immense  and  immediate  gain.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  some  crisis  has 
taken  place  as  respects  my  unhappy 
uncle.' 

'  Indeed  that  seems  very  probable,' 
said  Mayne,  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
turning  with  his  companion  towards 
home.  '  We  may,  in  that  case,  hear 
something  decisive  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  four  hours  ;  nothing 
can  be  worse  for  poor  Lady  Arden 
than  this  state  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense. ' 

'  We  always  think  that  till  the 
catastro])he  happens,'  answered  Gres- 
ham, gloomily  :  '  then  Ave  find  the 
worst  is  to  know  the  worst.  I  own 
to  you,  Maj'ne,  that  I  have  a  deep 
presentiment  of  evil  as  regards  Sir 
Robert.' 

'  Half  theuidiappiness  in  the  world,' 
answered  Mayne,  philosophically, 
'  arises  from  presentiments — specu- 
lating for  the  fall,  as  Mr.  Bevill  calls 
it.  For  my  part  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain not  only  that  Uncle  Ferdy  will 
eventually  come  to  grief,  and  that  I 
shall  live  to  see  it,  but  that  Sir  Robert 
will  "  enjoy  his  own  again,"  as  the 
song  says.' 

'  The  song,  however,  you  remember 
was  wrong,'  remarked  Gresham, dryly. 
'  However,  it  is  well,  of  course,  and 
one's  duty,  to  keep  a  good  heart.  In 
the  mean  time  silence  will  be  our  best 
plan  as  regards  this  night's  adven- 
ture.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear 
Gresham,  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  ladies  at  tlie  Hall.  If  the  hero  of 
to-night  is  really  the  man  you  suggest, 
and  he  suspects  us  of  having  identi- 
fied him,  he  will  expect  us  to  take 
some  important  step,  or  at  all  events 
to  make  a  row.  Our  remaining  quiet 
will  puzzle  even  him.  Let  us  say  no- 
thing of  what  has  happened  unless  we 
find  any  of  the  household  sus])ect  it, 
and  in    that  case  only  describe   our 
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visitor  as  an  ordinary  burglar.  Only 
we  must  brush  our  own  great  coats, 
else  old  Parker  will  say,  '  They  was 
very  drunk  last  night,  them  two  was, 
and  fout  on  the  ground.' 

There  was  no  sign,  liowever,  that 
any  one  at  the  Hall  had  been  aroused  : 
the  young  men  let  themselves  in  as 
usual,  and  with  their  own  hands  drew 
down  the  window  of  the  dining-room 
through  which  the  supposed  thief  had 
made  his  exit.  Gresham  called  his 
friend's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  same  window  through  which 
in  summer  time  Walcot  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert were  wont  after  dinner  to  issue 
on  to  the  lawn.  '  He  knew  that  it 
moved  easily,  and  without  noise.' 

Mayne  nodded  acquiescence,  and 
murmured  something  in  admiration  of 
Uncle  Ferdy's  excellent  memory.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  much  sleep  that 
night.  Anxiety  as  to  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring  forth  kept  Gresham's 
eyes  from  slumber.  Mayne  suffered 
from  even  a  worse  foe  to  sleep.  The 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  oppressed  him  ; 
'  to  see  him  scuttle  up  that  hill,'  he 
kept  saying  to  himself,  and  he  had  to 
stuff  the  sheet  into  his  mouth  to  stifle 
his  untimely  mirth. 

Nothing  did  happen  on  the  morrow 
till  its  close.  Lats  in  the  evening  a 
telegram  arrived  from  Mr.  Bevill. 
'  The  Medase  (this  was  the  name  of 
the  trader  from  INIarseilles)  brought 
neither  of  our  friends  to  Weymoutii ; 
this  is  certain.  There  were  no  passen- 
gers at  all.  I  do  not,  nevertheless, 
despair  of  getting  hold  of  one  end  of 
the  thread  within  a  few  hours.  If 
liarm  had  been  done  I  should  have 
learnt  it.' 

The  two  last  sentences,  as  all  well 
understood,  were  ])ut  in  by  the  detec- 
tive by  way  of  sedative.  The  rest  of 
the  message  was  simply  astounding. 

'  He  has  killed  him,'  said  Lady 
Arden,  clasping  her  hands. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mayne.  '  It  is  his 
own  influence  that  is  dying,  and  he 
dare  not  trust  Sir  Robert  to  commu- 
nicate with  those  who  love  him.   That 


is  why  these  extraordinary  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  conceal  their 
whereabouts.  Jf  any  calamity  had 
happened,  at  sea,  for  example,  we 
must,  as  Bevill  says,  have  heard  of  it 
ere  this.' 

'  ]>ut  whej-e  can  they  be  1 '  reiter- 
ated her  ladyship. 

'  Well,  they  may  have  never  left 
Marseilles  ;  their  appearing  to  do  sO' 
may  have  been  a  ruse  to  throw  Bevill 
off  the  scent,  I  confess  I  think  it  un- 
likely, however,  that  he  should  have 
been  so  hoodwinked.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  may  have  been 
induced  to  touch  somewhere,  and  jmt 
them  on  shore — at  Gibraltar,  for  in- 
stance— before  reaching  Weymouth, 
For  my  part  I  feel  no  whit  discouraged. 
The  work  has  to  be  done  over  again, 
that  is  all.  If  they  are  above  ground, 
Bevill  will  find  them.' 

Lady  Arden  shook  lier  head.  The 
phrase  '  above  ground,'  which  Mr. 
Mayne  had  used,  suggested  its  alter- 
native. 

*  He  has  killed  him,'  she  repeated, 
despairingly. 

This  unhappy  condition  of  his  hos- 
tess disturbed  the  young  man  exceed- 
ingly ;  he  reproached  himself  with 
having  advised  delay,  and,  by  way  of 
penance,  resolved  to  tear  himself  away 
from  Halcombe,  and  the  sweet  flower 
that  bloomed  there,  and  assist  Mr. 
Bevill  in  his  researches  in  person. 

Lady  Arden  did  not  oppose  this,  for 
she  had  lost  confidence  in  the  detec- 
tive, but,  like  the  rest,  as  soon  as 
Mayne  was  gone  she  began  to  feel  his 
loss.  His  good  sense  and  sanguine 
views  had  acted  as  a  tonic  to  them  in 
their  troubles,  and  when  the  doctor 
who  had  to  be  called  in  to  her  lady- 
ship next  day  (as  is  the  way  in  the 
country  when  such  an  oi)portunity 
occurs,  'just  look  at'  the  rest  of  the 
family)  he  said,  '  You  are  all  running 
down  like  clocks,  but  especially  Miss 
Milly.' 

On  the  same  night  a  telegram 
reached  the  Hall  from  Mayne,  w  Inch 
fulfilled  Mr.    Bevill's  hope  that  '  one 
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end  of  tlie  tliread  '  would  presently 
be  in  liis  hands,  and  also  afforded  some 
comfort.  It  appeared  certain  that  Sir 
Robert  was  at  all  events  in  England. 
The  detective  had  ferretted  out  a 
sailor  belonging  to  the  Meduse,  and 
left  behind— he  was  probably  a  run- 
away— when  the  vessel  returned  to 
France  ;  and  he  h;\d  stated  that  the 
two  'gentlemen  passengers  '  had  been 
put  ashore,  at  their  own  request  some- 
where on  the  English  coast.  At  what 
place  the  Frenchman  could  not  tell, 
they  had  left  the  ship  in  a  small  boat, 
which  had  afterwards  retui*ned  to  it. 

The  next  morning  two  letters  were 
bi'ought  up  to  Gresham's  room,  that 
gentleman,  as  usual,  being  late  for 
breakfast  ;  one  in  Mayne's  hand- 
writing and  the  other  in  a  hand  he  did 
not  at  the  moment  recognise.  Henatu- 
raily  opened  the  former  tirst.  It  detailed 
the  news  given  in  the  telegram  of  the 
night  before,  but  added  for  his  private 
eye,  if  he  should  think  it  desii-able  to 
conceal  the  matter,  that  the  French 
sailor  had  described  the  old  gentle- 
man— doubtless  meaning  Sir  Robert 
— as  being  deadly  ill,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  having  been  put 
ashore  with  his  companion. 

Then  fur  the  tirst  time  firesham 
began  to  apprehend  the  worst.  AYith 
a  certain  (juickness  of  action,  that 
signified  no  eagerness  (for  he  expected 
nothing),  but  merely  impatient  with 
Fate,  he  took  up  the  second  letter. 
To  his  amazement  he  found  this  to  be 
from  Walcot  hiuiself. 

'May  21st,  Saltou  Point. 
*  Dear  Sir, 

'It  is  with  the  most  i)oignant  sorrow 
that  I  have  to  communicate  to  you 
the  death  of  your  revered  iincle, 
which  took  place  last  night.  He  had 
lieen  ailing,  as  his  letters  have  no 
dou1:)t  informed  Lady  Arden,  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  the  doctors  he  con- 
sulted on  the  Continent  agreed  with 
liis  own  family  physician  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  complete  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  at  one  time  he  had  actually 


resolved  upon  a  voyage  to  Australia  ; 
with  the  caprice  of  an  invalid,  how- 
ever, he  suddenly  determined  to  re- 
turn to  England  by  sea  from  Mar- 
seilles. On  the  voyage  (we  were 
bound  to  Weymouth)  his  symptoms 
grew  so  alarming,  that  I  persuaded 
the  captain  to  put  us  ashore  at  this 
place,  where  we  have  since  remained. 

'  I  more  than  once  suggested  that 
Lady  Arden  or  yourself  should  be 
communicated  with,  but  this  he  per- 
emptorily declined  to  permit.  Mr. 
Howard,  his  medical  attendant  hei'e, 
a  gentleman  who  tells  me  he  was  at 
college  with  you,  and  whom  you  will 
doubtless  remember,  had  hopes  of  him 
so  late  as  up  to  yesterday  afternoon. 
But  he  finally  succumbed  to  his  dis- 
ease— fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
I  understand,  a  mischief  that  has  been 
long  at  work — at  6.45  p.m. 

*  I  am  thankful  tothink  that  nothing 
was  left  undone  that  could  be  done  to 
save  his  life,  or  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings. He  could  not,  as  I  have  said, 
be  induced  to  see  you  ;  but  your  im- 
mediate presence  now  here,  is,  I  need 
not  say,  very  desirable.  I  propose  to 
return  with  you,  with  our  precious 
charge — though  alas!  what  we  so  loved 
in  him  is  now  no  more — to  Halcombe, 
on  the  liOtli,  and  have  made  all  ar- 
rangements for  that  purpose  ;  unless 
you  would  ])refera  later  date.  I  have 
jmrposely  avoided  the  use  of  a  mourn- 
ing envelope,  lest  it  should  meet  Lady 
Arden's  eye,  to  whom  it  is  your  un- 
happy privilege  to  break  this  sad  in- 
telligence. 

'1  am,  dear  Sir, 
'  Yours  truly, 

'Ferdixand  Walcot.' 

Gresham  threw  on  his  clothes,  and 
leaving  word  that  he  was  gone  to 
breakfast  at  the  Manor  Farm,  betook 
himself  at  once  to  Dyneley.  Heneeded 
his  advice,  of  course,  but  the  hope  that 
the  curate  might  be  induced  to  take 
upon  himself  that  duty  which  Walcot 
had  describod  as  his  '  privilege,'  was 
the  true  spur  that  urged   him.     The 
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young  fellow  was  brave  enougli,  and 
had  given  proofs  of  it ;  but  he  shrank 
from  all  things  i)ainful — tind,  to  do 
him  justice,  especially  from  those 
))ainful  to  others  ;  the  ocean  in  its 
most  furious  mood  was  in  his  eyes  a 
less  formidable  thing  to  face  than  a 
woman's  teai's. 

While  Dyneley'read  the  letter  aloud, 
Grcsham  strode  about  the  farm  i)ar- 
lour,  putting  in  his  indignant  com- 
mentaries upon  Mr.  Walcot's  text. 

'  Did  you  ever  read  such  a  tissue  of 
liypocrisies  ^  His  "  poignant  sorrow" 
forsooth,  as  though  he  had  not  counted 
on  my  poor  vmcle's  death,  and  very 
likely  hastened  it  !  It  is  sad,  indeed, 
as  you  say,  but  one's  anger  fairly  over- 
comes one's  sorrow  in  the  presence  of 
such  duplicity.  The  idea  of  his  pre- 
tending to  be  unaware  whether  poor 
»Sir  Kobert  had  written  to  his  wife  or 
not  when  every  word  must  have  been 
dictated  by  him  !  Then  liis  daring 
to  talk  about  our  "  jirecious  charge" 
— "  though  what  we  loved  in  him  is 
now  no  more,"  pah,  it  sickens  me  !  Of 
course,  I  will  go  to  tliis  place — wher- 
ever it  is — at  once  ;  but  as  to  break- 
ing the  news  to  poor  Lady  Arden — I 
really  think,  ray  dear  Dyneley,  since 
you  are  a  clergyman,  and  if  you 
wouldn't  mind ' 

Dyneley  looked  up  with  a  surprised 
air  that  ])resently  vanished  in  a  sad 
smile  ;  '  I  will  see  Lady  Arden,  Gres- 
ham,  if  you  wish  it  ;  it  falls,  as  you 
sa)',  within  my  duty.' 

'Thank  Heaven!' — ejaculated  the 
other  nairclij,  '  what  a  good  fellow  you 
are — I  suppose,  by-the-bye — only  this 
man  is  such  an  unconscionable  rogue 
— that  my  poor  uncle  is  really  dead  ! 
If  Walcot  has  only  lied  to  us  in  this, 
as  in  all  else,  I  would  willingly  for- 
give him. 

'  No,  this  is  the  truth,'  said  Dyne- 
ley thoughtfully;  'looking  at  it  all 
around,  I  see  no  hoi)e  of  its  being 
otherwise.  And  mind  you,  though  I 
share  your  opinion  of  this  man,  you 
liave  no  right  to  say  he  hastened  your 
uncle's  death.     This    is  a    danfjerous 


thing  to  say,  and,  what  is  more,  an 
unjustifiable  one.  There  has,  you  see, 
been  a  doctor  in  attendance  on  him 
— do  yon  know  the  gentleman,  by-the 
bye,  as  is  stated  here  '[ ' 

'Yes:  I  remember  Howard:  he 
was  in  my  own  year.  A  very  honest 
fellow  I  should  think,  though  (like 
myself)  not  overburthened  with 
brains.' 

'  A  year  or  two,  especially  in  early 
manhood,  sometimes  makes  a  serious 
dilference  in  man's  charactei-,' observed 
Dyneley  musing. 

'  That's  true  :  but  I  may  say — yes, 
for  cei-tain — that  Howard  could  have 
stooped  to  nothing,  I  do  not  say  crim- 
inal, but  underhand.  What  has  been 
done — so  far  as  he  is  concei-ned — we 
may  take  it  for  granted  has  been  done 
on  the  square.' 

'  Very  good,'  observed  the  curate. 
'  That  is  worth  knowing :  it  corro- 
borates so  far  my  own  view  that  we 
shoidd  be  slow  to  impute  misconduct 
to  any  one  in  this  aflair,  without  proof; 
but  there  is  something  wrong  as  to 
the  date  of  this  letter.  It  was  written 
on  the  21st,  and  speaks  of  poor  8ir 
Robert  as  having  "  died  last  night ;" 
and  yet  it  only  reaches  you  to  day, 
the  2.5th.' 

*  Clad,  I  never  noticed  that,'  .said 
Gresham  ;  '  it's  very  queer,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  It  cannot  surely  be  more 
than  two  days  'post,  if  so  much.' 

'  It  is  two  da^^s'  post  'answered  the 
cui'ate,  thoughtfully ;  '  the  envelope 
tells  us  that  much;  the  dates  2 4:th  and 
2.5th  are  on  it ;  it  could  not  have  been 
posted  till  then,  till  two  days  after  it 
was  written.' 

'  What  an  observant  fellow  you 
are  ! '  cried  Gresham  admiringly-  '  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  lookinfj 
at  the  envelope.  Mr.  Eevill  now  would 
set  me  down  as  a  born  fool.' 

'  Never  mind  Mr.  Bevill ;  though  I 
don't  say  that  it  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  we  may  still 
require  his  services.  It  is  }  our  duty 
no  doubt  to  start  for  Salton  at  once  : 
I  would  go  with  you  myself,  but  that 
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I  feel  I  may  be  of  use  to  poor  Lady 
Arden  just  at  jiresent.' 

'  Of  course  you  will  be  of  use  ;  of 
the  greatest  comfort  to  lier,  and  to  the 
girls  also.  Evy  has  often  said  what  a 
comfort  you  are,  when  there  is  real 
trouble  anywhere.' 

'Has  she?'  exclaimed  Dyneley, 
eagerly.  Then  hastily  added  with  a 
deprecatory  smile.  '  Well,  you  know, 
we  clergy  are  still  believed  in  by  the 
ladies  :  our  experience  among  the 
poor  is  of  use  to  us,  for  when  there  is 
real  sorrow,  human  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere,  and  the  same  soui'ces  of 

comfort .'  Here  he  stopped,  for  it 

was  plain  that  his  companion  was  not 
attending  to  him  ;  '  What  are  you 
looking  for,  my  dear  Gresham  V 

'  Your  Bradshaw  :  I've  got  it  now ; 
but,  dear  me,  Sal  ton  Point  is  not  in  it.' 

'  I  dare  say  not ;  there  is  probably 
no  station  there.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  of  the  place.  See  here  in  the  map 
— you  must  go  to  Saltonburg,  and  then 
drive  over — it  looks  about  six  miles. 
You  have  just  time  to  sit  down  and 
get  your  breakfast ;  and  be  in  Mirton 
to  catch  the  mid-day  coach.  T  will  send 
round  the  dog-cart  from  the  stables  to 
pick  you  up  here.' 

'  Then  you  are  going  to  the  Hall  at 
once — well,  it  is  best  to  get  these 
things  over.  I  am  awfully  obliged  to 
you  for  taking  the  matter  oiF  my 
shoulders.  I  say — you'll  make  it  clear 
to  all  of  them — I  mean  the  girls  of 
course  (he  was  thinking  of  Elise,  but 
dared  not  mention  her)  how  it  was  that 
I  went  ofi"  without  saying  good-bye, 
won't  you  1  Thanks.  God  bless  you, 
old  fellow.' 

Then  as  he  sat  down  to  his  meal 
alone,  he  murmured.  '  What  a  capital 
fellow  a  (jood  parson  is.  I  wish  Dyne- 
ley  could  have  come  with  me  down  to 

Salton  Point.    Poor  old  Sii-  Ptobert 

he  was  a  kind  friend  in  me,  in  life, 
whatever  happens,  I  shall  never  for- 
get that.  How  wretched  it  will  be 
down  there  ;  and  with   that  infernal 

scoundrel  in  the  house Well,  well; 

I  must  go  through  with  it.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SALTOX  POINT. 

THAT  Mr.  Dyneley  'did  not  know 
Salton  Point '  only  proved,  not 
indeed  that  it  Avas  unknown,  but  that 
he  was  of  stay-at-home  habits,  or,  at 
all  events,  had  not  travelled  much 
upon  the  railways  of  the  south  coa.st. 
To  every  one  that  did  so,  Salton  Point 
has  long  been  a  household  word,  and 
the  place  itself  perfectly  familiar,  so 
far  as  the  art  of  the  painter  can  make 
it  so.  The  locality  in  question  had 
never,  it  is  true,  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  any  picture  in  the  Academy,  or 
even  in  Sutlblk  Street,  or  Pall  Mall ; 
but  the  pictorial  advertisement  of  it 
displayed  at  all  the  stations  in  the 
summer  months  was  such  as,  once 
having  seen,  no  eye  could  easil}''  for- 
get. The  scene  was  at  once  so  brilliant, 
picturesque,  and  fashionable. 

On  a  beautiful  heath  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  broad,  bright  border 
of  garden  flowers  that  Art  had  placed 
on  it,  stood  'The  Point  Hotel,  Salton,' 
a  palatial  edifice,  '  replete,'  said  the 
letter  press  beneath  the  picture,  '  with 
every  modern  convenience,  and  sup- 
plied with  every  luxury  of  the  .season.' 
One  carriage  and  foui-,  it  was  true  was 
departing  from  its  principal  entrance, 
but  then  two  were  driving  up  to  it  full 
of  expectant  guests  ;  those  who  were 
already  its  hapjjy  tenants  were  taking 
equestrian  exercise  upon  the  specious 
parade  in  front  of  it ;  or  playing  cro- 
quet on  its  '  unrivalled'  lawn  ;  or  en- 
deavouring (in  vain)  to  exhaust  the 
re.sources  of  the  establishment  in  the 
articles  of  open  flys,  garden  seats,  or 
arbours  '  so  happily  situated  as  to 
views  both  on  land  and  sea.'  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  British  Navy 
was  stationed  immediately  opposite 
this  abode  of  bliss,  and  the  rest  of  it 
appeared  to  be  coming  up  full  sail  to 
join  it.  The  extreme  jtroximity  of  the 
numerous  bathing  machines  (each  with 
'  Point  Hotel '  upon  them)   to  these 
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vessels  of  war,  was,  in  fact  (to  the 
modest  mind),  the  only  drawback  to 
the  attractions  of  this  marine  abode, 
and  even  that  might  have  been  a  mere 
misrepresentation  of  perspective.  The 
whole  picture  reminded  you  of  one  of 
Claude's,  at  least  in  one  respect,  that 
every  object  that  a  landscape  could 
suggest  was  to  be  found  in  it,  besides 
those  (such  as  the  batliing  maciiines 
and  croquet  ground)  which  had  turned 
up  since  the  elder  master's  time. 
Moreover,  the  tints  in  which  the  land- 
scape was  portrayed  were  of  the  most 
intense  description  ;  never  were  skies 
more  blue,  never  was  sea  more  green 
— indeed  I  may  so  green — as  they 
were  dejiicted  in  Salton  Point.  The 
Bi-itish  passenger  is  not,  as  a  rule,  im- 
pulsive (unless  you  abstract  his  um- 
brella), or  else  the  attractions  of 
scenery  and  climate  as  represented  in 
this  delightful  picture  were  siich  as  to 
have  infallibly  diverted  him  from 
going  anywhere  else,  and  taken  him, 
out  of  hand,  from  the  main  line  on  to 
the  branch  to  Salton-borough,  whence 
a  coach,  with  four  flying  steeds  (said 
a  supplementary  advertisement)  would 
convey  him  to  the  Point  Hotel. 

For  George  Gresham,  journeying 
slowly  by  breaks  and  branches,  as  is 
the  way  with  those  who  patronise 
cross  lines,  this  picture,  which  began 
to  meet  his  eye,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
at  every  station,  had,  of  CDurse,  a  spe- 
cial attraction.  It  was  some  sort  of 
satisfaction  to  him,  on  his  melancholy 
errand,  to  be  thus  assured  that  the 
locality  at  least  to  whicli  he  was  bound 
was  of  a  cheerful  kind.  It  was  nothing 
to  him,  of  course,  that  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  hotel  were  con- 
ducted in  the  continental  fashion,  or 
that  '  the  table  (Vhole  was  second  to 
none,'  but  these  facts  seemed  somehow 
to  relieve  the  gloom  that  in  his  imagi- 
nation enveloped  the  roof  beneath 
which  his  uncle  had  come  to  his  end. 

Gresham's  first  disenchantmenttook 
place  at  Saltonborough,  where,  instead 
of  the  Flying  Coach,  he  found  only  a 
melancholy  one-horse   omnibus  start- 
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ing  for  *  The  Point,'  and  on  which, 
save  for  a  humpbacked  driver  with  a 
keen  hatchet  face,  he  was  the  only 
passenger.  liightly  laden  as  it  was, 
and  level  as  was  the  lonely  road  on 
which  it  travelled,  its  progress  was 
veiy  slow.  On  both  sides  of  it  extend- 
ed a  treeless  waste,  on  one  hand  con- 
sisting of  rank  meadow  land  ;  on  the 
other  of  marsh,  which  presently  be- 
came a  morass,  and  eventufiUy  an  arm 
of  the  sea — apparently  suffering  from 
paralysis.  It  had  hardly  any  tidal 
movement,  and  the  very  gulls  that 
flew  lazily  across  it  seemed  to  partake 
of  its  stagnation.  There  were  no 
vessels,  save  one  huge  collier  lying  on 
her  side  in  the  mud,  like  a  sea  mon- 
ster in  a  fit ;  but  several  masts,  or 
what  looked  like  masts,  stood  up  for- 
lornly in  the  ooze  and  slime,  as  though, 
like  human  ne'er-do-wells,  the  ships  to 
which  they  had  once  belonged  had 
gradually  '  gone  untler.' 

After  a  few  miles,  the  road  itself, 
to  avoid  sharing  a  similar  fate,  pro- 
ceeded along  a  causeway  ;  but  cause- 
way or  road,  there  was  nothing  on  it 
except  the  one  horse  omnibus  whicli 
appeared  to  be  journeying  with  the 
last  man  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

'  There  don't  seem  many  })eople 
about,'  observed  Gresham  to  the 
driver,  after  a  long  silence  ;  '  I  sup- 
pose the  season  has  hardly  begun 
yet.' 

'  The  season,'  answered  the  other 
moodily,  and  not  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  turn  his  head  to  his  com- 
panion ;  '  oh  !  yes,  the  season's  begun 
fast  enough  ;  we've  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  about  ///''/.' 

'  I  mean  the  visitors  at  the  hotel,' 
continued  Gresham  ;  '  they  don't  a))- 
pear  to  have  come  down  yet.' 

'  Yes,  they  have  ;  more  on  'em  than 
usual,'  was  the  unexpected  reply. 
'  Last  week  we  had  twice  as  many  as 
this  time  last  year  ;  now  we've  got  cur 
usual  quantity.' 

'  They  don't  seem  to  ride  or  drive 
much  at  all  events,'  remarked  Gres- 
ham. 
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'  Small  blame  to  'em,'  answered  the 
driver  crustily.      '  Half  on  'ems  dead.' 

'  Half  of  them  dead  /  '  repeated  Gres- 
liam  in  accents  of  horror.  '  There  must 
have  been  an  epidemic,  then — what  on 
earth  was  it  1 ' 

*  /  dunno  ;  you  must  ask  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Howard.  Epidemic  or  not,  we 
can't  afford  to  have  many  sick  at  the 
Point,  or  we  should  soon  have  to  shut 
up  shop.' 

*  '  But  I  thought  it  was  so  healthy,' 
argued  Gresham  ;  '  the  advertisement 
on  the  railway ' 

Here  the  driver  burst  out  into  such 
a  laugh  that  an  old  crow,  the  only  liv- 
ing denizen  of  the  landscape  beside 
themselves,  rose  with  a  frightened 
'  c.'iw,  caw,'  from  the  ditch  beside  them, 
and  sailed  away  into  the  gathering  mist ; 
for  the  dews  were  already  falling. 

'  Oh !  yes,  the  Point  is  healthy 
enough,'  observed  the  man,'  after  he 
had  thus  relieved  his  feelings  ;  '  but  if 
you  think  it  like  that  picture  at  the 
station  :  oh  lor  !  however,  I  belongs 
to  the  establishment ;  and  you  had 
better  judge  for  yourself.' 

And  again  he  relasped  into  tacitur- 
nity. 

This  idea  of  an  epidemic,  however, 
without  at  all  alarming  Gresham  on 
his  own  account,  had  reawakened  his 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Walcot's  morality. 
Was  it  possible  that,  knowing  of  this 
visitation,  he  had  wilfully  brought  Sir 
Robert  here  in  his  critical  state,  to  fall 
a  victim  to  the  contagion  ? 

'  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,  my 
good  man,  that  one  half  of  the  visitors 
at  The  Point  Hotel  this  spring  have 
died  there  1 ' 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  was  the  dogged  reply. 
'  There  was  two  on  'em  in  all,  and  now 
there's  only  one  on  'em.' 

Then  Gresham  perceived  that  cir- 
cum.stances  or  Nature  had  made  his 
companion  a  cynic,  and  dowered  him 
with  that  grim  humour  which  is  the 
ordinary  mitigation  of  that  calamity. 

'  I  am  Sir  Kobert  Arden's  nephew ; 
it  is  to  his  death,  as  I  suppose,  that 
you  have  so  unfeelingly  referred  ? ' 


*  I  didn't  mean  no  unfeelingness,' 
muttered  the  man  in  ungracious  apo- 
logy :  '  though,  of  course,  it  don't  put 
inn  folks  in  any  particular  good  tem- 
per when  a  party  only  takes  his  rooms 
to  die  in  'em  ;  and  I  would  not  'a  said 
a  word  if  I  had  known  you  was  kith 
and  kin  to  him.  You  are  like  the  old 
gentleman,  too,  now  I  come  to  look  at 
you.  He  was  Vjut  skin  and  bone  when 
they  landed  him,  and  as  yeller  as 
any  guinea.' 

'  Then  he  was  very  ill  from  the  first?' 
sighed  Gresham,  whom  sympathy  on 
Sir  Hobert's  account  had  rendered  in- 
sensible to  the  compliment  thus  paid 
to  himself. 

'  I  believe  you  ;  as  ill  as  ill  could  be. 
He  only  used  the  sittin'  room  (it  was 
No.  1  on  the  first  floor)  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  took  to  his  bed  reglar. 
Now  the  other  one — maybe  you  are  his 
nephew  by  the  mother's  side  % ' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  am  not ;  but  I  know  the 
gentleman  you  speak  of — well  enough ; 
what  were  you  going  to  say  about 
himr 

*  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,'  said  the 
hunchback,  with  a  caution,  arousedno 
doubt  by  the  eagerness  of  his  com- 
panion's tone,  '  that  the  other  one,  he 
is  alive  enough ;  here  to-day  and  in 
London  to-morrow,  and  all  over  the 
place. ' 

'  In  London  to-morrow  '? '  repeated 
Gresham.     '  Is  he  going  to  London  ? ' 

'  Not  as  I  knows  on,  though  it's  like 
enough.  It's  a  way  we  have  of  speak- 
ing ;  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
— which  is  what  happened  to  your 
uncle  the  Baronet.  Ah !  that  was  hard  : 
to  have  a  Baronet  in  our  "  arrivals  " 
for  a  week  or  less,  and  then  to  lose 
him  altogether.' 

'  But  when  did  Mr.  Walcot  go  to 
London  1 ' 

*  Well,  the  day  after  Sir  Ptobert  took 
and  died.  He  had  done  all  he  could 
for  him — that  everybody  says — when 
his  friend  was  alive,  and  never  left  his 
side.  But  when  he  was  dead,  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  he  might  be  his  own 
master  (as  he  is  everybody  else's;  I 
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never  knew  so  masterful  a  gentleman) 
for  four  and  twenty  lioura.' 

'  I  see,'  replied  Gresham,  thought- 
fully. He  was  wondering  whether 
that  time  could  possibly  have  been  con- 
sumed by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  in 
going  to  Halcombe  instead  of  T^ondon. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  the  21st  that 
Mayne  and  he  had  their  burglar-chase; 
and  the  date  tallied  with  this. 

'  I  don't  think  you'll  find  Mr.  Wal- 
cot at  The  Point  just  now,'  continued 
the  driver.  '  He  has  been  waiting  at 
home  for  some  one — you,  as  it  turns 
out — every  day  except  that  next  one 
after  his  friend  died,  and  now  it  seems 
lie  has  given  you  up.  At  all  events 
he  was  just  going  out  for  a  sail  when 
I  started  for  the  station,  and  I  notice 
that  the  wind  has  changed,  which  will 
keep  him  out  longer  than  he  bargain- 
ed for.' 

There  were  two  sources  of  comfort 
for  Gi'esham  in  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence ;  in  the  first  place  the  careless- 
ness of  Walcot  in  leaving  the  coast 
clear  for  him  to  make  all  inquiries  at 
the  hotel,  in  his  absence,  seemed  to 
prove  him  innocent  of  foul  play  as  re- 
spected his  late  companion  ;  secondly 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  young  fel- 
low to  feel  that  he  might  take  his  last 
farewell  of  Sir  Robert  without  this 
man's  hypocritical  jn-esence. 

As  the  last  of  the  afternoon  was 
fading  into  evening  the  omnibus  de- 
posited Gresham  at  the  door  of  The 
Point  Hotel.  This  building,  so  pala- 
tial in  its  proportions  upon  canvas — 
or  rather  on  the  advertisement  board 
— was  in  fact  a  four  square  edifice  of 
moderate  size,  without  verandah,  bal- 
cony or  porch,  to  relieve  its  excessive 
hideousness.  It  was  newly  built,  yet 
already  showing  traces  of  decay.  The 
Vjrilliant  parterre  of  flowers,  which 
.should  have  separated  it  from  the 
blooming  heath,  existed  perhaps  in 
pots  in  the  autumn  months ;  but  at 
all  events  it  was  absent  now ;  while- 
the  '  unrivalled  croquet  ground  '  was 
represented  by  a  patch  of  mangy  grass, 
on  one  side  of  the  mansion,  with  thi-ee 


rusty  hoops  upon  it,  and  a  Ijroken  mal- 
let. The  '  magnificent  parade '  on 
which  the  carriages  and  four  had  been 
represented,  with  equestrians  of  both 
sexes  caracolling  with  such  a  sense  of 
freedom,  was  there — so  far  as  space 
was  concerned  ;  only  instead  of  gravel 
it  was  sand.  Indeed  there  was  rather  too 
much  of  space  about  The  Point  Hotel. 
Before  it  was  the  sea ;  on  the  right 
hand  was  the  heath,  on  the  left  hand 
was  the  heath,  and  behind  it  was 
the  heath.  Not  a  tree  was  there  to 
be  seen  anywhere ;  but  only  the  heath 
and  the  horizon.  That  the  hotel  itself 
had  been  made  the  central  object  in 
the  picture  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  except  a  half-finished  row  of  unoccu- 
pied lodging-houses  there  was  no  other 
building  visible.  A  more  depressing 
scene  at  the  close  of  the  day,  thought 
Gresham,  could  hardly  be  imagined  ; 
and  in  this  house  laid  the  corpse  of 
his  only  relative,  and  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  all  he  possessed  on  earth  ! 

At  the  door  stood  the  landlord,  a 
pleasant-featured,  bright-eyed  man, 
whose  foreign  appearance  had  perhaps 
suggested  to  the  composer  of  the  ad- 
vertisement that  phrase  about  the  es- 
tablishment being  conducted  '  on  the 
Continental  system.'  He  had  a  nap- 
kin in  his  hand  (being  his  own  waiter), 
which  he  waved  slowly  before  him, 
like  a  saluting  flag,  and  he  smiled  on 
the  new  arrival  as  it  is  j)opularly  be- 
lieved only  a  French  innkeeper  can 
smile.  And  yet  his  name  was  Jen- 
kins, and  he  was  English. 

'  Welcome,  sir,'  he  said,  'you  have 
had  a  fine  day  for  your  journey.  A 
private  sitting-room,  I  conclude  1 ' 

*  My  name  is  Gresham,  I  am  the 
ne[)hew  of  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Arden.' 

'  A  thousand  pardons.'  The  smile 
flew  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  face,  and  he 
threw  up  his  hand  so  tragically  that 
it  almost  seemed  he  was  about  to  ap- 
ply his  napkin  to  his  eyes.  We  have 
been  expecting  you  these  many  days 
— ever  since,  in  fact — Dear  me,  what 
a  melancholy  event.' 

'  Can  I  see — the — the  — '  Gresham 
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hesitated.  There  is  always  a  difficulty 
to  the  sensitive  mind  in  speaking  of 
the  newly  dead. 

'The  late  Sir  Kohert  Arden,  Bart., 
lies, sir,  in  NumberFour.  My  wife  will 
usher  you  there  if  you  wish  it,  but 
Mr.  Howard  begged  particularly  to 
have  a  few  words  with  you  first.  He 
is  now  in  your  sitting  room.  Mr.  Wal- 
cot  begged  that  he  might  be  at  hand 
in  case  of  your  arrival  during  his  own 
absence.      Selina  ! ' 

A  very  stout,  but  by  no  means  vul- 
gar-looking woman — she  looked  like 
the  housekeeper  in  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, and  full  ten  years  her  hus- 
band's senior — here  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

'  If  you  will  kindly  walk  this  way, 
sir,'  said  she,  in  a  hushed  voice. 

She  leads  the  way  upstairs  to  a  sit- 
ting-room on  the  first  floor,  where  a 
young  man  of  Gresham's  age  is  sitting 
by  the  fire  (for  it  is  cold  at  '  The 
Point '  still)  reading  a  book  in  the 
French  tongue — doubtless  a  scientific 
work  on  surgery.  With  a  natural 
modesty  he  crams  this  into  the  pocket 
of  his  shooting  jacket  as  the  visitor  is 
announced,  and  then  comes  forward 
with  a  grave  smile  of  greeting.  '  So 
glad  to  see  you,  Gresham,  though  alas 
on  a  most  melancholy  occasion.  We 
have  been  expecting  you  these  three 
days.' 

'  I  only  got  Mr.  Walcot's  letter  yes- 
terday morning,'  returned  Gresham  ; 
'  there  must  have  been  some  wretched 
mistake  about  it.' 

'  M  r.  Walcot  certainly  wrote  to  you 
on  the  twenty-first,'  answered  the 
other,  '  for  1  saw  him  direct  the  en- 
velope. I  am  sorry  for  the  mischance 
—  for  a  certain  reason.' 

'  What  is  that  ? ' 

*  No  matter,  my  dear  fellow,  that  will 
keep.  How  well  you  are  looking '/ 
You  are  not  changed  in  anything  since 
we  parted  at  college,  while  I — I  sup- 
pose it  is  being  anchored  so  near  the 
shore  here  in  all  sorts  of  weather — I 
have  become  a  wreck  this  long  time.' 

If  this  had  really  been  the  case,  sal- 


vage was  certainly  due  to  somebody, 
for  Mr.  Howard  still  presented  a  very 
seaworthy  and  even  taut  ajipearance. 
For  a  surgeon  in  so  out-of-the-way 
a  spot  he  was  very  smartly  dressed, 
and  had  a  certain  air  of  fashionable 
idlesse,  though  far  removed  from  en- 
nui. The  whiskers  that  sentinelled 
his  handtome  face  were  exceptionally 
well  looked  after,  and  he  had  an  ad- 
miring way  of  regarding  his  boots 
which  revealed  the  dandy. 

'I  was  right,'  thought  Gresham,  no- 
ticing this,  '  about  my  friend  here,  so- 
far  as  honesty  is  concerned,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  that  scoun- 
drel has  not  made  a  fool  or  a  tool  of 
him.' 

'  My  dear  Howard,'  said  he  aloud, 
'  I  present  myself  to  you  as  an  old 
friend  in  sad  trouble,  who  may  need 
your  help  ;  at  all  events  1  must  ask  of 
you  to  behave  towards  me  with  per- 
fect frankness.' 

'  You  mean  as  regards  what  has  hap- 
pened here,  and  especially  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Walcot's  conduct,'  was  the  un- 
expected reply.  '  Most  certainly  I  will 
do  so,  and  the  more  willingly  since  I 
have  been  requested  by  that  gentle- 
man himself  to  conceal  nothing.' 

'  Why  should  he  suspect  you  of  con- 
cealing anything''  put  in  Gresham 
quickly.  '  Why  should  hehave  hinted 
at  concealment  at  all  ! ' 

'  Because  he  foresaw  what  would 
happen,'  answered  the  young  surgeon, 
with  a  smile.  '  i4e  knew  you  would 
want  to  pump  me  because  you  mis- 
trust him.  "Your  friend  Gresham 
thinks  I  am  a  rogue,"  said  he,  "  be- 
cause his  interests  and  mine  happen 
to  be  somewhat  antagonistic,  and  he 
honestly  thinks  it.  1  cannot  stoop  to 
contest  that  point,  but  must  leave  you 
to  judge  for  yourself.  Only  when  he 
comes,  for  Heaven's  sake  answer  all 
his  questions  without  reserve,  else  he 
will  at  once  believe  that  I  have  mur- 
dered his  poor  uncle,  and  that  you 
have  connived  at  it."  I  think  that 
'•  and  that  you  have  connived  at  it," 
was   a   capital  joke,'    obseived    Mr. 
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Howard,  '  thoujTh  indeed  (he  added, 
precipitately)  all  jokes  on  such  a  sub- 
ject are  out  of  place.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Gresham,  grave- 
ly. '  Of  course,  my  dear  Howard,  I 
have  no  fear  of  your  having  played 
into  this  man's  hands — which,  to  say 
■only  the  bare  truth,  are  not  clean 
•ones  ;  but  are  you  sure — are  you  quite 
sure — that  you  have  been  so  careful  of 
the  case  that  nothing  amiss  could 
have  happened  without  your  know- 
ing it,  that  your  confidence  has 
not  been  won,  and  your  watchfulness 
lulled  to  rest,  hy,  this  man's  show  of 
affection  for  your  patient  1 ' 

'  I  am  quite  sure,  Gresham,'  ans- 
wered the  young  man,  confidently. 
'  Every  thing  has  followed  the  course 
of  nature — which  is  unhappily  not 
always  so  satisfactory  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe.  Mr.  Walcot 
was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  your 
uncle,  but  not  demonstratively  so.' 

'  Indeed  1  And  did  not  Ilir  Robert 
on  his  part  appear  "  ate  up "  with 
him,  as  poor  Lady  Arden  used  to  call 
it?' 

'  "Well,  no,  certainly  not  that.  He 
seemed  to  be  quite  conscious  of  his 
care  and  kindness — which  were  unin- 
termittent — but  no  more.' 

'  Then  he  must  have  found  him 
out,  exclaimed  Gresham,  naively. 
*  That  must  have  been  terrible,  to 
have  one's  pillow  smoothed  by  a  hand 
we  know  to  be  false.' 

The  surgeon  answered  nothing  to 
this,  but  regarded  his  companion  very 
curiously,  as  though  he  had  been  some 
physiological  phenomenon. 

'  Ah,  you  don't  know  this  gentleman 
as  I  know  him,'  continued  the  other, 
pacing  the  room  with  hasty  steps  ;  '  he 
has  played  the  very  devil.' 

'  That  is  just  what  my  people  say 
of  me,'  observed  Mr.  Howard,  quietly, 
'just  because  I  am  not  a  success  in 
life,  as  you  may  guess  by  seeing  me 
down  here.  But  1  am  not  so  very 
bad,  I  do  assure  you.' 

'  No,  but  then  you  have  only  in- 
jured your  own  prospects,  not  deliber- 


ately attempted  to  destroy  those  of 
others.  You  have  not  estranged  man 
from  wife,  and  kith  from  kin,  for  your 
own  vile  ends.  By  the  bye,'  here  his 
voice  softened,  '  did  my  uncle  ever 
speak  of  me  ! ' 

'  To  my  knowledge,  never.' 
Gresham    bit  his  lip  :  '  Nor  of  his 
wife  !  ' 

'  Yes,  he  used  to  talk  to  himself 
about  her,  but  that  was  when  his 
mind  wandered,  and  from  what  I  ga- 
thered the  lady  was  dead.' 

Gresham  threw  up  his  hands.  *  Poor 
Lady  Arden  !  '  he  said.  Then  after  a 
long  pause  he  added  softly,  '  I  think 
I  will  see  him  before  this  man  returns.' 
'  If  you  loish  it,  certainly,'  said  the 
surgeon,  rising,  and  lighting  a  bed- 
room candle. 

'I  don't  v)ish  it  :  I  abhor  it,'  ans- 
wered Gresham,  with  a  half  shudder  ; 
'  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty.' 

'  Very  good ;  just  let  me  pour  you 
out  a  glass  of  wine.  As  a  medical  man 
I  prescribe  that.' 

Gresham  shook  his  head,  and  mo- 
tioned him  impatiently  to  lead  the  way. 
'  You  will  doas  you  please,  of  course, 
my  dear  fellow,  but  I  should  say, 
"  sherry."  You  will  see  a  great  change 
— a  ve7-t/  great  change.  We  expected 
you,  you  know,  much  earlier.' 

Gresham  shivej-ed,  and  with  a  ges- 
ture, half  of  impatience,  half  of  dis- 
gust, followed  the  doctor  out  of  the 
room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  they  returned, 
and  this  time  Gresham  drained  the 
glass  which  he  had  refused  before. 
He  was  very  ])ale,  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled as  it  carried  the  wine  to  his  lips. 
'  I  guessed  how  it  would  be,'  ob- 
served Howai'd,  coolly,  '  it  is  often  so 
with  those  who  look  on  death  for  the 
first  time.  I  felt  something  like  it  my- 
self at  my  first  po.it-morteiii.  This  was 
a  particularly  bad  case,  for  your  poor 
uncle  suffered  from  a  complication  of 
maladies,  though  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  decease  was,  as  Walcot  told 
you,  fatty — Hullo,  here  is  Mr.  Wal- 
cot.' 
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AT    THE    INN. 


NEITHER  of  the  young  men  had 
heard  Mr.  Walcot's  step  in  the 
])assage,  or  his  liaud  on  the  door,  yet 
there  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  his  keen  face  fixed  on 
Gresham.  He  was  dressed  in  rough 
sailor  garb,  having  just  landed  from 
the  sailing  boat,  and  it  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  delicacy,  nay,  al- 
most the  effeminacy  of  his  features. 
His  cheeks,  for  all  thebufieting  of  the 
wind,  showed  no  trace  of  colour;  and 
the  tone  of  his  first  words,  '  So  you 
have  come  at  last,  Mr.  Uresham,'  al- 
though somewhat  reproachful,  was  as 
gentle  as  a  woman's. 

'  I  started  as  soon  as  I  got  your 
note,  which  was  this  morning,'  ans- 
wered Gresham,  coldly,  and  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  the  other's 
outstretched  hand.  '  Its  delay  is  unac- 
countable to  us.' 

'  Not  more  so  than  it  is  to  me,'  was 
the  calm  reply.  '  I  think  you  saw  me 
write  it  and  post  it  also,  Mr.  Howard.' 

*  Yes,  by  Jove,  and  so  I  did,'  said 
the  sui-geon,  quickly.  '  I  had  forgot- 
ten about  the  posting,  V)ut  now  I  re- 
member you  dropped  it  in  the  box  in 
my  presence,  and  remarked  on  the 
time  it  would  take  to  reach  Hal- 
combe.' 

'  The  envelope  was  dated  Salton 
24th,'  observed  Gresham,  coldly.  '  As 
it  happens,  I  brought  it  with  me,  and 
here  it  is.' 

'  That's  curious,  indeed,'  said  Wal- 
cot,  examining  it.  '  The  only  explan- 
ation possible  is  that  it  must  have 
stuck  in  the  box  ;  these  country  post- 
masters are  so  careless.  However,  un- 
happily, haste  co\ild  not  have  mended 
matters.' 

Gresham  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
poked  the  fire.  It  made  him  mad  to 
hear  this  man  discourse  so  oilily,  and 
the  more  so  because  the  oil  allowed  no 
chance  of  friction  ;  if  he  would  only 


say  something  he  could  '  take  hold  of,' 
that  would  have  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  the  contempt  that 
consumed  him  ! 

While  his  back  was  turned  Walcot 
cast  a  glance  of  interrogation  at  the 
surgeon,  who  replied  to  it  with  a  sig- 
nificant nod.  Then  he  went  on  in  still 
lower  and  more  gentle  tones.  '  Have 
you  taken  your  friend,  Mr.  Howard, 
to  pay  his  last  sad  visit  to ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  have,'  said  Howard, 
hastily,  '  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  that.' 

'  Just  so  ;  I  have  ^ventured  in  your 
absence,  Mr.  Gresham,  to  take  all  ne- 
cessary stejis  with  regai'd  to  our  pro 
posed  sad  journey   to-morrow — if  to- 
morrow suits  you.' 

'  Of  course  it  does,'  answered  Gres- 
ham, with  irritation  ;  '  the  sooner  we 
get  away  from  this  hateful  place  the 
better.  Why  did  you  ever  bring  him 
to  it] ' 

'Because  otherwise  he  would  have 
died  on  board  the  Meduse,'  answered 
Walcot,  calmly. 

'  My  uncle  was  well  enough  when 
he  left  Halcombe.' 

Mr.  Walcot  smiled  a  pitying  smile, 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Howard  as  though 
he  would  say,  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? ' 

'I  am  bound  to  say,  Gresham,'  said 
the  young  surgeon,  in  answer  to  his 
silent  appeal,  '  that  your  uncle  must 
have  been  very  far  from  well  at  the 
date  you  speak  of.  He  must  have  had 
in  fact  the  seeds  of  death  in  him  for 
many  months.' 

Here  the  landlord  came  in  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  dinner. 

'  It  is  a  fine  night  after  all,  gentle- 
men,' he  said,  in  chirpy  tones  ;  '  and. 
there  will  be  a  lovely  moon.  Salton 
by  moonlight  is  much  admired,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Howard?' 

'  It  looks  better  than  by  daylight,' 
answered  that  gentleman  unsympathe- 
tically  ;  '  but  best  of  all,  to  my  think- 
ing, in  a  fog.' 

'  Dear  me,'  said  the  landlord,  '  now 
that's  curious.  Though  indeed  I  have 
known   some  who  say    "  Give  them  a- 
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downright  wet  day."  We  have  a 
piano  in  the  house,  yon  must  know, 
sir,'  turning  to  Gresham,  '  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins  has,  it  is  thought,  a  pretty 
touch  ;  and  there  is  my  museum.  A 
bat  tliat  I  caught  with  my  own  hands 
on  the  terrace  ;  a  lamb  with  two  heads 
born  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
dried  frogs  from  Salton  mar.sh.  All 
the  iauna  of  the  locality  in  short,  as 
Mr.  Howard  is  so  gooil  as  to  call 
them Here  is  the  wine  carte  gen- 
tlemen. I  would  venture  to  recom- 
mend our  'ock. 

'  If  you  mean  your  beef,  Mr,  Jen- 
kins, there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
it,'  said  Howard  smiling  ;  '  but  it  is 
no  use  your  looking  at  me  for  a  re- 
commendation of  white  vinegar.  It 
is  against  my  professional  principles, 
unless  I  have  a  commission.' 

'  Mr.  Howard  will  always  have  his 
joke,'  explained  the  landlord. 

'  Bring  some  champagne,'  said  Wal- 
cot,  curtly  ;  '  and  remember  that  we 
wish  to  see  the  cork.' 

'  You'll  be  sure  to  taste  it,  at  all 
events,'  observed  Howard  ;  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  dissolve  the  gloom 
of  the  little  party,  but  by  no  means 
with  the  desired  effect.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  did  justice 
to  the  entertainment,  which  was  of 
the  usual  British-inn  description  ; 
soles,  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  an  apple 
tai't. 

Directly  it  was  concluded,  Gresham 
rose  with  a  sigh  and  left  the  room. 

Walcot  looked  up  with  the  same 
look  of  enquiry  as  he  had  worn 
before. 

'  Do  not  fear,'  said  Howard,  assur- 
ingly.  '  He  has  had  quite  enough 
of  iltdt,  poor  fellow.  You  were  quite 
right  to  ])ut  me  on  my  guard.  He 
turned  as  white  as  a  woman  when  she 
sees  blood. ' 

'  Poor  fellow,'  said  "Walcot,  pity- 
ingly. '  You  must  never  mention  to 
him  what  I  told  you.  It  would  wound 
his  amour  propre ;  and  besides,  he 
would  resent  above  all  things  my  ap- 


pearing to  take  any   interest  in   him 
His  prejudices  are  beyond  belief.' 

'  That  is  only  to  be  expected,'  said 
Howard,  coolly  helj)ing  himself  to 
champagne  (thoy  had  no  other  wine); 
'  given  a  super-sensitive  nature,  and 
all  these  things  follow  in  their  proper 
l)laces.  It  is  a  pity  in  Gresham 's  case, 
for  he  is  an  excellent  fellow.  At  col- 
lege— where  I  was,  however,  two  years 
his  senior — he  was  a  general  favourite, 
and  deservedly  so.' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Walcot,  coldly. 
'  His  uncle,  however,  had  a  great  dis- 
like to  him.' 

'  Ah,  his  nature,  perhaps,  was  also 
super  sensitive.' 

'  Very  much  so,' said  Mr.  Walcot. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  of  this 
talk  had  gone  out  upon  the  lieath  with 
his  cigar.  The  presence  of  Walcot  was 
intolerable  to  him,  but  so  soon  as  he 
had  left  it  he  ceased  to  think  of  the 
man.  He  paced  the  silent  desolate 
heath  which  under  the  moon's  ra- 
diance, and  fringed  by  the  silver  of 
the  wave,  was  not  without  its  grace, 
and  even  grandeur,  with  unwonted 
thoughts  of  death  ;  it  was  rare  for 
him  (as  for  most  of  us)  to  dwell  on 
such  a  topic,  but  the  j)lace,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  time,  all  tended  to 
draw  his  mind  in  that  direction.  He 
did  not  think  of  the  Hereafter,  nor 
even  of  death  in  its  general  or  philo- 
sophical aspects  :  that  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  such  men  ;  but  only  of  the 
dead  man  lying  near  him.  What  a 
sad  end  it  was,  and  how  wholly  unex- 
pected, that  one  of  such  a  gentle  na- 
ture, made  to  be  loved  by  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  who  had  been  loved  by 
some  of  the  best  of  them,  should  have 
perished  here  among  strangers  savef  or 
one  familiar,  but  false  friend  !  All 
the  dead  man's  [)ast  kindnesses,  fr  om 
the  'tips'  he  had  given  him  as  a  school- 
boy, to  the  liopes  which  he  had  once 
expressed  in  him — it  had  been  on  his 
going  to  Germany  after  the  Cambridge 
fiasco  — Rs  the  last  of  all  his  kin — rose 
up  before  Gresham,  one  by  one,  and 
made  ai)peal,  as  it  were,  for  his  uncle's 
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memory  afjainst  liarsli  jmlgment.  Sir 
Kobert  might  have  shaken  the  very 
dust  from  his  feet  on  leaving  Hal- 
combe  ;  he  might  have  elected — ^nay 
it  was  too  likely  that  he  did  so — to 
become  henceforth  a  stranger  to  his 
own  belongings,  for  the  sake  of  this 
worthless  scoundrel  who  had  so  fooled 
liim,  and  it  might  be  that  he  had  made 
such  dispositions  in  his  v.-ill  that  all 
who  were  really  worthy  of  his  remem- 
brance, or  had  a  natural  claim  to  it, 
were  left  out  in  the  cold,  to  the  ad- 


vantage of  this  scheming  villain.  If 
that  should  be  the  case — and  notwith- 
standing that,  if  it  were  so,  Gresham's 
once  smiling  future  would  be  dark  and 
cheerless  indeed — the  young  fellow 
now  made  up  his  mind  that  no  feeling 
of  bitterness  should  take  root  within 
him.  He  would  think  of  Sir  Robert 
as  he  had  been  in  the  good  old  time, 
and  he  would  set  down  any  harshness 
or  injustice,  not  to  his  hand  at  all, 
but  to  the  alien  lingers  that  had 
cuided  it. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Eccentricities  of  Loyalty. 

NOW  that  the  exuberance  of  civic 
festivities  is  over,  and  the  people  of 
Western  Ontario  are  generally  cooling 
off  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  boil- 
ing point,  the  philosophical  observer 
may  find  much  to  amuse  and  instruct 
in  the  records  of  the  late  progress.  In 
the  tii'st  place  I  want  it  noticed  that 
the  object  of  all  these  processions, 
speechifyings,  and  cheerings  is  ])er.sist- 
ently  ignored  ;  or  rather,  it  is  deliber- 
ately misrepresented.  To  listen  to 
these  loyal  address  factors  you  would 
believe  this  was  all  got  vip  to  please 
the  Governor-General  and  his  wife. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  !  Beyond  the  fact 
that  they  afford  some  slight  evidence 
of  personal  popularity  and  of  general 
content  (which  could  be  and  is  sup- 
plied in  half-a-dozen  better  ways)  I 
<!an  see  no  reason  why  this  eternal 
round  should  not  have  proved  an  un- 
mitigated ]>iece  of  boredom  to  the 
Marquis.  There  would  be  a  novelty 
about  the  first  few  receptions,  which 
would  soon  wear  off,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  deadening  feeling  of  monotony ; 
&o  many  more  yards  of  red  drugget 
walked  over,  so  many  more  reams  of 


addresses,avxthorised  and  unauthorised, 
in  bad  prose  and  linji)ing  verse,  listened 
to, — so  many  mayors,  aldermen,  presi- 
dents of  societies  and  even  school 
children  'personally  introduced,' — so 
many  more  stacks  of  heads  to  bow  to, 
widely-gaping  throats  to  be  cheered  at 
by,  heavy  lumber  arches  decked  with 
evergreen  and  Chinese  lanterns  to  be 
passed  under.  Clearly  enough  the 
pleasure  aimed  at  was  that  of  the 
crowd.  Each  town  wanted  a  holiday, 
an  excuse  for  illuminations  and  decor- 
ations— what  matters  it  if  the  Vice- 
Regal  guests  had  seen  better  at  Mon- 
treal   or    Toronto  1  the  good   folk   of 

hadn't  seen  anything  of  the  sort 

and  were  not  going  to  have  their  co- 
lossal arch  of  welcome's  nose  {)ut  out 
of  joint  by  any  such  injui'ious  com- 
parison .  The  guests  were  the  excuse 
and  part  of  the  attraction,  but  the 
concomitant  glories  were  intended 
more  to  please  their  hosts  than  them. 
Sometimes  an  attempt  to  break  the 
ordinary  routine,  appears  to  have  had 
a  singular  effect.  Undoulitedly  there 
was  novelty  in  the  idi  a  that  set  off 
'  thirty  or  forty  locomotive  engines' 
whistling  a  simultaneous  welcome  in 
Stratford    railway-yard  !       The   good 
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people  of  Stratford  must  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  vigour  of  sound  (in  prefer- 
ence to  expression  or  delicacy  of  ren- 
dering), since  their  big  explosion  last 
spring  which  sniasheil  windows  a  mile 
oif,  but  I  can  imagine  that  if  all  the 
forty  whistled  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  powers  (and  it  would  have  been 
disloyal  to  have  done  otherwise),  the 
Princess,  who  comes  of  a  family  with 
some  pretensions  tomusical  taste, must 
liave  mentally  determined  to  pass 
Stratford  in  future  itico(/in/o.  Sup- 
j)Ose  other  ])laces  had  wished  to  show 
ofl'  their  peculiar  excellencies  in  a  like 
manner,  what  odd  results  would  have 
been  heard  !  Imagine  the  exhibitors 
at  Guelph  being  bidden  at  a  word  of 
command  to  tread  each  man  on  the 
tail  of  his  neighbouring  exhibitor's  jdg 
(to  secure  unanimity  of  action  and 
pressure),  what  a  stpieal  of  welcome 
would  have  arisen  !  I  do  not  like  to 
pursue  this  painful  subject  further, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessaiy.  as  the  ex 
ample  of  Sti'atford  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed. 

Then  there  are  the  eccentricities  of 
the  illuminators.  Your  truly  de- 
lightful illuminator  best  loveth  the 
transparency.  His  ideas  are  some- 
times deliciously  clear,  but  at  times 
become  vague,  a  trifle  vague.  When 
I  saw  a  picture  of  Her  Majesty  gaz- 
ing rather  stolidly  at  a  remarkable 
'  wall  of  waters'  (supposed  to  repi'e- 
sent  the  rajjids  above  Niagara),  and 
labelled  '  your  mother  next,'  I  got  in 
a  sort  of  a  quandary.  Was  the  i)ain- 
ter  so  unac(piainted  with  contempo- 
rary history  as  to  imagine  the  Queen 
had  ever  been  within  a  mile  of  Goat 
Island,  and  so  ignorant  of  recent  his- 
tory, as  to  know  of  no  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  lier  late  Royal  Highness 
the  l)uchess  of  Kent,  visiting  Canada 
shortly  ] 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  man  who 
had  (teste  the  Globe)  twenty-one  glass 
globes  displayed  '  to  represent  a  royal 
salute  !  '  a  feat  which  i-equires  \inus- 
ual  clearness  on  the  part  of  the  globes, 
or  extraordinary  perscipacity  on  the 


part  of  the  reporter.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, as  was  well  suggested  to  me,  the 
globes  exploded  regularly,  one  after 
another,  which  would  account  for  the 
similarity  being  recognised. 

On  the  whole,  there  must  be  some 
feeling  of  relief  that  it  is  all  over. 
The  civic  mind  cannot  long  continue 
spinning  addresses  in  prose  and  verse 
out  of  its  inner  consciousness.  The 
average  throat  of  humanity  must  liave 
found  its  cheering  capabilities  sorely 
overtaxed  before  it  would  have  called 
in  the  '  forty  whistling  as  one  '  at 
Stratford.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  all 
concerned  to  dro|)  back  to  the  level  of 
everyday  life,  whei-e  grammar  and 
the  construction  of  sentences  can  be 
left  with  impunity  to  mere  literary 
men,  and  where  high  state  dignitaries, 
raised  to  the  exalted  language  of  the 
seventh  heaven  by  congenial  eloquence 
and  wine,  need  no  longer  perorate 
about  Princesses  in  the  hospital  slang 
of  Bob  Sawyer. 

F.  R. 


Unitarianism    and   Roman    Catho- 
licism. 

— 'Rather  severe  on  Cardinal  New- 
man,' he  murmured  aloud,  as  he  laid 
aside  the  last  number  of  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly,  and  wearily  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand.  '  Strange  that 
his  case — in  many  respects  so  different 
— is  yet  similar  to  my  own.'  Here 
the  beautiful  hymn  by  Dr.  Newman, 
'  Lead,  kindly  Light,'  came  into  his 
mind,  and,  half-unconsciously,  he  re- 
peated it  aloud  : 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,   amid    the   encircling 
gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  d.ii-k,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Jjcad  Thim  me  on. 
"Keep  Th(ni  my  feet ;  1  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 

licad  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :    remember  not  i)ast 
years. 
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So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  lue  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen.  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  be  gone, 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which   I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile." 

*  What  a  remarkable  thing,' thought 
the  soliloquiser,  '  If  God  be,  indeed, 
the  loving  Father  which  we  Unitarians 
believe  him  to  be,  and  not  the  stern 
Deity  of  the  Calvinistic  theology,  will 
He  not  guide  His  children  on  the  Avay 
to  Heaven  ?  Here  is  Dr.  Newman, 
with  all  his  brilliant  talents,  implor- 
ing the  direction  of  God  with  the  art- 
less simplicity  of  a  child  :  "  Lead  Thou 
me  on."  Did  God  lead  him  into  the 
Church  of  Kome?  Again,  here  ami, 
who  was  brought  up  from  childhood 
in  the  teachings  of  high-Calvinism, 
and  only  at  the  dawn  of  manhood  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  such  a  por- 
traiture of  God  as  it  presents  could 
be  He  whom  doctrinal  theology  re- 
veals as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  How  well  do  I  remember 
the  long  years  of  struggling  before 
its  cruel  dogmas  were  thrown  aside. 
I  searched  the  Scriptures  and  ear- 
nestly prayed  to  God  to  guide  me 
into  all  truth.  I  became  a  Unitarian, 
embracing  that  faith  which  some  sup- 
.  pose  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  infi- 
delity. How  two  devoted  seekers 
after  truth,  both  earnestly  imploring 
the  guidance  of  Heaven,  should  be 
led  into  Romanism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Unitarianism  on  the  other,  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  An  Evangeli- 
cal would  probably  explain  it  in  this 
way  :  "  Dr.  Newman's  surroundings  in 
his  youth  may  have  inliuenced  his 
conduct  more  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of  ;  for  surely  it  is  monstrous 
to  believe  that  God  led  him  into  the 
idolatries  of  Romanism.  Then,  in  the 
other  case,  the  horrors  of  ultra-Calvin- 
ism, in  which  you  were  cradled, 
brought  on  such  a  re-action  on  attaining 
years  of  discretion  that  you  were  natur- 
ally driven  to  embrace  Unitarianism." 
Evangelicals  would  doubtless  explain 
it  in  that  fashion,  and   there  may  be 


some  grain  of  truth  in  what  they  say. 
Still,  tlie  question  troubles  and  per- 
plexes me,  for  since  God  is  so  wise, 
loving,  and  merciful,  surely  He  is  able 
to  lead  Hi;  trusting  children  aright, 
no  matter  what  untoward  circum- 
stances may  surround  them.  Wherever 
the  fault  may  lie,  it  does  not  lie  in 
Him.  Perchance  our  early  education 
and  various  influences  in  afterlife  may 
frequently  prevent  us  from  seeing 
things  clearly.  Was  Dr.  Newman  de- 
ceived in  thinking  himself  divinely 
led  when  he  entered  the  Church  of 
Rome  1  No  doubt  of  it.  Then  may 
not  I,  too,  be  deceived  in  my  earnest 
belief  that  it  was  God  who  led  me  to 
embrace  Unitarianism  ?  Yes,  it  is  at 
least  i)0ssible.  Joseph  Cook  says  that 
"  our  age  has  many  in  it  who  wander 
as  lost  babes  in  the  woods,  not  asking 
whether  there  is  any  way  out  of  un- 
certainties on  the  highest  of  all  themes, 
and  in  suppressed  sadness  beyond  that 
of  tears."  But,  he  adds,  "  I  will  not 
be  a  questionless  lost  babe,  for  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  way,  and  that,  although 
we  may  not  know  the  map  of  all  the 
forest,  we  cwnjind  Oie  patli  liome."  I 
hope  so.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure,  that  all  who  earnestly  seek  the 
truth  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  it.  "  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine."  God  is  love  ; 
and  tliough,  in  His  wisdom.  He  may 
see  fit  to  lead  His  children  a  long  way 
round.  He  will  lead  them  safely 
home.' 

M.  E.  S.  S. 


J.  G.  W.  ON  Dr.  Newman. 

— J.  G.  W.  accuses  Dr.  Newman  of 
indulging  in  '  glittering  generalities,' 
and  cites  as  an  example  the  credit  he 
gives  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  J.  G.  W.  takes, 
however,  too  narrow  a  view  of  the 
subject  in  limiting  slavery,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  do,  to  the  negro  slavery  of 
modern  times.  A  little  moi'e  '  gene- 
rality '    in    his    thought    would   have 
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saved  him  from  an  error.  Dr.  New- 
man speaks  of  slavery  as  it  existed  at 
one  time  throughout  the  world,  the  sla- 
very not  of  inferior  races  specially,  l)ut 
of  multitudes  of  unfortunate  victimsof 
•war  and  poverty.  How  the  Church  dealt 
with  this  wide-spread  system  of  slav- 
ery, Mr.  J.  G.  W.  can  learn,  if  he  will, 
from  Mr.  Lecky's  '  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals,'  vol.  ii,  p.  69,  seq.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  centuries  that  elapsed 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
but  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
legislation  to  ameliorate  the  conditions 
of  slavery;  hut  the  Emperor  Justinian 
introduced  important  measures  of  re- 
form which  Mr.  Lecky  specifies.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  :  '  Important  as 
were  these  measures,  it  is  not  in  the 
field  of  legislation  that  we  must  chiefiy 
look  for  the  infiuence  of  Christianity 
upon  slavery.  This  influence  was  in- 
deed very  great,  but  it  is  necessary 
carefully  to  define  its  nature  . 
The  services  of  Christianity  in  this 
sphere  were  of  three  kinds.  It  supplied 
a  new  order  of  relations  in  which  the 
distinction  of  classes  was  unknown. 
It  imparted  a  moral  dignity  to  the 
servile  class,  and  it  (jave  an  unex- 
ampled impetus  to  the  inovemeiit  of 
emancipation. 


'At  a  time  when,  by  the  civil  law, 
a  master  whose  slave  died  as  a  con- 
sequence of  excessive  scouiging  was 
absolutely  unpunished,  the  Council  of 
Illiberis  excluded  that  master  for  ever 
from  the  communion.  .  .  .  The 
chastity  of  female  slaves,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  civil  law  made  but 
littleprovision,  was  sedulously  guarded 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  In 
the  next  place,  Christianity  imparted  a 
moral  dignity  to  the  servile  class  not 
only  by  associating  poverty  and  la- 
bour with  that  monastic  life  which 
was  so  profoundly  revered,  but  also  by 
introducing  new  modifications  into  the 
ideal  type  of  morals.' 

These,  no  doubt,  were  the  facts  of 
which  Dr.  Newman  was  thinking 
when  he  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  slavery  ;  and  they  seem 
to  me  sulficient,  broadly  speaking,  to 
justify  his  position.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, J.  G.  W.  is  prepared  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  instances  of  the  Doctor's, 
proneness  to  '  glittering  generalities.' 
If  so,  he  would  do  well  to  bring  them 
forward,  as  there  is  a  wide-spread  im- 
pression among  reading-men  that  this 
is  a  literary  sin  which  is  particularly 
repugnant  to  Dr.  Newman's  genius. 

Tinea. 
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The  Life  of  Charles  James  Mathews, 
chiefly  auto-biographical.  Edited  by 
Chakles  DicKE>'s.  No.  71  ofFrank- 
hn  Square  Library.  New  York  : 
Harper  Bros.  ;  Toronto  :  James 
Campbell  &  Son. 

No  one  expected  tliat  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  would  rival  or  even  a\iproacli 
his  father  as  a  novelist,  ]ninu)rist,  or 
emotional  writer,  but  certainly  the  liter- 
ary surrounding.s  amongst  which  he  was 
brought  up  justified  the  Vjelief  that  he 
would  have  provid  an  able  man  of  let- 
ters, especially  in  the  fields  of  editing 


and  biography,  success  in  which  can  be 
obtained  by  the  apt  disposiiiou  of  mat- 
erial furnished  by  others.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  ac- 
conqilishecl  his  present  task.  No  doubt 
there  aie  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the 
author  of  an  actor's  biography  has  to 
keep  an  even  course  between  that  exu- 
berance of  merely  theatrical  detail  which 
proves  attractive  to  old  playgoers  and 
that  wider  view  of  his  subject  which 
rather  commends  itself  to  the  general 
public. 

But   in   this   case    Mr.    Dickers   haa 
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been  Tinusnally  favoured.  Matliews 
Avas  not  simply  an  actnr.  Indeed,  we 
shall  probably  be  supported  by  public 
opinion  when  we  say  that  those  pages 
whicli  relate  to  his  life  before  he  ap- 
jieared  professionally  upon  the  stage  are 
the  most  interesting  among  the  many 
very  interesting  pages  of  this  book. 
INIoreover,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
liave  an  account  of  the  greater  part  of 
two  out  of  three  periods  of  Mathews' 
life,  written  l>y  the  hero  himself  in  his 
own  racy  style.  We  will,  how-jver,  give 
a  short  account  of  the  actor's  career  be- 
fore paying  attention  to  the  subordinate 
point  of  the  editor's  shortccjmings. 

Charles  James  Mathews  was  born  at 
Liverpool,  on  Boxing-night,  1803,  and 
iiarrowl}'  escaped  being  christened  Paul. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  well- 
Icnown  comedians  of  their  day,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained  much  atfection 
for  their  child,  whom  they  designed  for 
some  more  serious  (or,  in  the  cant  of  the 
■day,  respectable)  jjrofession. 

But  no  amount  of  dressing  the  little 
fellow  up  in  '  a  complete  parson's  suit  of 
black,  old-fashioned  square-cut  coat, 
long- flapped  wais*^^coat,  bands,  shoes  and 
buckles,'  covild  give  the  twig  the  neces- 
sary clerical  bend,  when  the  company  of 
such  men  as  Colman,  Hook,  Liston, 
Kemble,  and  James  and  Horace  Smith, 
was  leading  him  t<j  look  at  things  from 
a  dramatic  and  literary  standpoint.  In- 
deed, we  can  imagine  the  circumstance 
-operating  rather  to  tui-n  his  attention  to 
mimicry  and  the  art  of  '  making  up  '  for 
a  part,  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled. 
The  u.sual  school-boy  troubles  being 
over,  architecture  was  chosen  as  his 
future  vocation,  and  his  studies  com- 
menced under  Pugin.  Among  other 
works  upon  which  he  was  employed,  he 
mentions  the  Pavilion  at  JJrighton, 
which  was  '  artistically  executed  under 
the  pcrs(jnal  superintendence  of  George 
the  Fourth.'  We  prefer  to  attribute  this 
favourable  criticism  to  the  sarcastic 
powers  of  the  embryo  comedian  rather 
than  to  a  lack  of  taste  in  the  budding 
architect. 

Even  in  those  early  days  his  histrionic 
])0wers  were  noticeable.  A  professional 
trip  to  Paris  made  him  acquainted  with 
French  actors  and  acting,  and,  upon  his 
return,  his  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Perlet,  at  a  private  but  largely- 
attended  amateur  performance,  was  so 
perfect  as  to  deceive  even  men  intimate 
with  tlie  great  original. 


Hardly  had  the  young  man  acquired 
a  smattering  of  his  pi-ofession,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  his  whole  life.  Lord  Blessing- 
ton,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Mathews  the  elder,  was  bitten  with  the 
mania  for  building  a  castle  on  his  Irish 
estates,  and  young  Mathews  was  sent  for 
in  a  hurry  to  help  to  put  the  noble- 
man's crude  ideas  into  shape.  Nothing 
came  of  the  building  project,  but  so 
much  was  Lord  Blessington  taken  by 
the  vivacious  manners  and  versatile 
talents  of  his  new  companion  that  he 
took  him  to  Italy,  where  a  most  delight- 
ful year  was  spent,  chiefly  at  Naples, 
amid  charming  company. 

To  our  mind  this  part  of  INIathews'  life 
is  the  most  interesting.  Certainly  it  had 
a  great  eflect  upon  his  future  capabilities 
as  an  actor.  The  youth,  who  had  known 
Lamb, Hook,  and  Liston  as  a  boy, was  now 
being  polished  by  associating  with  D'Or- 
say  and  the  society  of  the  best  travelled 
Englishmen  to  be  found  in  Italy.  It  is 
little  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  have 
earned  the  praise  of  being  the  only  light 
comedian  who,  in  acting  a  gentleman 
upon  the  stage,  still  preserved  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman  in  a  drawing-room. 
After  Italy,  he  was  sent  to  Wales  to 
oversee  certain  building  operations  aris- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  then  numerous 
bubble  companies,  in  which  his  father 
had  unfortunately  dabbled.  Already  he 
was  writing  songs  and  pieces  for  his 
father's  performances  (including  the 
well-known  'Jenny  Jones'),  and,  when 
the  Welsh  Iron  and  Coal  Company  ex- 
])loded,  his  relatives  were  a  little  non- 
jjlussed  as  to  the  best  course  for  him  to 
jmrsue.  He  resisted,  however,  all  tempt- 
ations to  the  stage,  and  entered  the  office 
of  Nash,  the  architect.  Not  getting  on 
here  as  he  expected,  he  essayed  a  second 
continental  tour  of  a  more  purely  pro- 
fessional character  than  the  last,  end- 
ing, hov,'ever,  in  his  meeting  Loid  Nor- 
manby  at  Florence,  and  gjing  in  with 
him,  heart  and  soul,  for  private  theat- 
ricals. 

A  severe  illness  sent  him  home  again, 
and  his  exjuring  effort  as  an  architect 
was  to  ap2)ly  for  and  obtain  a  district 
surveyorship,  a  post  which  he  did  not 
retain  long.  In  1835  his  father  died, 
financially  embarrassed,  and  Mathews' 
own  troubles  began.  AVe  cannot  follow 
him  through  the  second  period  of  his 
life,  the  period  of  unwise  attempts  to 
manage  large  theatres  without  capital, 
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of  repeated  baiikvuptcics,  arrests,  and 
struL-yles.  As  an  actor  he  at  once  made 
his  mark,  and  marked  out  for  liimself 
the  school  of  so-called  light  comedy,  in 
Avhich  few,  if  any,  have  followetl  him" 
It  was  not,  however,  till  he  shook  him- 
self free  from  the  tr;immels  of  manager- 
ship, tliat  he  was  really  able  to  feel  npon 
an  independent  footing,  and  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  own  talents.  His  death, 
for  we  must  hurry  to  a  close,  did  not  oc- 
cur till  the  24th  of  June,  1878,  when  he 
had  been  forty-four  years  before  the  pub- 
lic as  an  actor  of  the  first  rank,  had 
visited  Australia  once  and  America  three 
times,  and  had  achieved  the  great  honour 
of  acting,  with  marked  success,  before  a 
Parisian  audience  in  their  own  tongue. 

80  much  for  the  substance  of  the 
book  ;  but  what  can  we  say  for  Mr. 
Dickens'  part  in  it  ?  This  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  performed  carelessly,  and 
with  lack  of  discretion.  The  idea  of 
giving  alternate  chapters  of  biography, 
and  of  ctirrespondence,  may  be  a  good 
one,  but,  besides  the  objection  to  a  plan 
that  takes  you  twice  over  the  same 
period,  we  find  in  many  cases  a  verbatim 
repetition.  An  editor  who  wf  s  worth  his 
salt  would  have  omitted  these  duplicated 
passages  in  the  letters.  After  all,  the 
correspondence,  even  of  a  Mathews,  is 
not  of  such  a  sacred  nature  as  to  merit 
preserving   in  extoiso,  as  we  should  do 


the  letters  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Cromwell. 
Again,  the  letters  of  Mathews'  mother  to 
him,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  correspondence 
about  mere  remittances  of  money  for 
travelling  expenses,  should  have  been 
ruthlessly  expunged,  as  interesting  to  no 
livingsoul.  Then,whene.\planation  or  in- 
formation is  really  needed,  we  do  not  get 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sudden  return  from 
Naples,  the  cause  for  which  is  left  en- 
tirely to  our  imagination.  Chapter  viii. 
is  incorrectly  entitled,  '  Second  Visit  to 
England,'  instead  of  '  to  Italy,'  and  tri- 
vial, but  not  the  less  annoying,  errors  in 
grammar,  spelling,  and  con.«truction 
abound.  When  so  much  of  the  work 
was  done  to  the  editor's  hand,  tliese  lit- 
tle matters  are  the  more  inexcusable. 

But  we  do  not  want  our  readers  to 
think  that  the  book  is  spoilt  by  these 
faults.  It  remains  in  their  despite  emi- 
nently readable  and  amusing,  full  of 
anecdotes,  jokes,  and  puns.  hJome  of  the 
little  character-sketches  are  delightful, 
as  for  instance  the  'take-ofl"'  of  the 
modern  traveller  who  '  does  '  a  country 
with  '  a  haste  that  puts  him  on  about  a 
par  with  an  intelligent  pf)rtmanteau.' 

'  Did  j'ou  go  to  Home  I ' 

'  Eome  ?  Did  we,  mamma  1  Oh,  yes, 
I  remember  now.  It  was  the  place 
where  we  saw  that  old  beggar  woman 
with  the  child  on  the  steps  of  a  church,' 

The  reprint  is  carefully  executed. 
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a'^HE  caterers  for  puldic  amusement 
are  putting  forth  this  season  a  pro- 
gramme so  rich  in  promise,  and  have 
already  given  so  fair  an  earnest  of  its 
f  ultilmt  nt,  that  we  are  induced  to  re- 
sume the  monthly  reviews  of  dramatic 
and  musical  events  which  formed  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  this  magazine  in  days 
gone  by.  They  were  discontinued  at  a 
time  when  the  small  interest  which  the 
general  public  seemed  to  take  in  dra- 
matic affairs  suggested  that  criticism 
there  anent  would  be  even  more  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable. 

But  the   current    season  has  opened 
with   indications  of    a  revival,  both   of 


managerial  enterprise  and  of  a  respon- 
sive interest  on  the  part  of  theatre-goers. 
We  believe  that  of  the  companies  which 
have  already  visited  us,  such  as  deserved 
any  encouragement  at  all,  have  played  to 
good  average  '  business,'  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  prospects  are  in 
favour  of  continr.ed  success. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opin- 
ion that  'the  times'  are  improving,  and 
if  there  be  any  justification  for  that  be- 
lief, it  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  its 
animating  influence  will  be  felt  in  no 
direction  more  strongly  than  in  that  of 
public  amusements.  What,  however,  is 
more  ceitain   and  more  directly  to  the 
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purpose,  is  that  the  system  now  adopted 
by  the  managers  of  our  Toronto  theatres 
is,  in  more  than  one  respect,  a  marked 
improvement  on  tliat  formerly  in  vogue. 
At  the  Grand  Opera  Hoiise,  Mr.  Pitou 
has  abolished  altogetlier  the  old  Stock 
Company,  and  wisely  placed  his  trust  in 
oombinationa.  In  so  doing  lie  has,  we 
believe,  shown  himself  fully  alive  to  the 
conditions  of  successful  management  in 
TorontoJ  It  had  become  imperative  that 
'  the  stock  company  should  either  be 
vastly  improved  or  altogether  abandoned. 
Toronto  theatre-goers  had  grown  more 
than  weary  of  a  system  under  which  the 
■only  new  thing  presented  for  their  delec- 
tation was  the  weekly  passage  of  a  single 
first,  or  second-rate  star  through  a  dull 
dramatic  firmament  of  fixed  rushlight 
mediocrities.  The  inevitable  re-appear- 
ance of  '  the  old  familiar  faces,'  and  the 
GQvariable  repetition  of  the  old  familiar 
auannerisms  in  every  play,  in  every  con- 
ceivable make-up,  and  under  every  con- 
Tceivable  circumstance,  was  beginning  to 
■exhaust  the  patience  of  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic habitues  of  the  theatre.  There 
liave  been  some  very  tolerable  actors — 
jis  well  as  some  very  intolerable  ones — 
among  the  various  stock  companies  To- 
ronto has  had  ;  but  it  would  have  re- 
quired phenomenal  versatility,  nuch  as 
■certainly  none  of  th'im  possessed  for 
them  to  have  assumed  satisfactorily  all 
the  incongruous  r6le<-,  which  they  were 
called  upon  at  short  notice  to  prepare. 
The  system  was  unfair  to  the  '  stars,'  it 
was  unfair  to  the  cimpany,  and,  above 
all,  it  was  unfair  to  the  public.  To  have 
made  it  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  keep  on  foot  a  regular  com- 
pany of  such  finst-rate  ability  as  wotild 
have  ruined  the  management  in  salaries, 
unless  there  had  been  developed  an 
enthusiasm  for  theatre-going  as  yet  un- 
lirecedented  in  Toronto.  The  alternative 
which  Mr.  Pitou  has  adopted,  in  bring- 
ing to  his  theatre  week  after  week,  a 
series  of  '  combinations,'  or  regularly 
organized  travelling  companies,  with 
limited  reporUnres,  is  one  which  obviates 
the  most  serious  of  the  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  connected  with 
the  '  stock '  system — although  it  has 
others  of  its  own.  Without  dwelling  on 
these  at  present,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
imder  this  new  reijime,  Toronto  audiences 
will,  at  all  events,  have  change  and 
variety,  such  as  a  city  with  l)ut  two 
theatres  could  not  otherwise  oVjtain. 
The  various  companies  visiting  us,  hav- 


ing been  organized  each  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  a  certain  piece  or  class 
of  pieces,  and  having  played  them  con- 
secutively a  great  number  of  times,  may 
at  least  be  expected  to  present  them  with 
a  smoothness  and  ensemble  that  was  al- 
ways lacking  when  one  company  was 
forced  lun-riedly  to  get  up  numerous 
fresh  plays,  and,  thus  insufficiently  pre- 
pared, to  support  a  different  'star'  every 
week.  In  this  connection,  however,  we 
would  strongly  protest  against  a  trick, 
which  these  travelling  companies  are  fre- 
quently guilty  of,  and  which  will  preju- 
dice the  interests  of  our  local  managers 
even  more  than  their  own,  if  it  is  long 
continued.  We  refer  to  the  unaccount- 
able manner  in  which  the  approach  to 
Toronto  seems  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  advertised 
for  a  week  before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany, and — we  are  S(jrry  to  add,  through- 
out their  stay — to  p)lay  important  parts ; 
but  who  are  suddenly  taken  ill  some- 
where on  the  route,  leaving  their  parts 
to  be  filled  by  sorry  substitutes,  without 
any  apology  or  announcement  being 
made  to  the  public,  before  or  after  the 
performance.  It  is  the  chief  drawback 
to  these  transitory  companies  that  the 
public  have  no  guarantee  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  advertised  pledges — and 
no  hold  upon  them  in  default.  Such  beiug 
the  case,  it  is  only  right  that  the  mana- 
gers of  our  theatres  should  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  any  small  dodges  of  the  kind 
just  referred  to,  and  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  look  to  it  that  their  patrons  are  pro- 
tected from  anything  of  the  kind. 

One  thing  more,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  details  of  our  task.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  daily  press  neglects  to 
exert  any  influence  towards  the  elevation 
of  the  public  taste  in  the  dramatic  art, 
by  competent  or  even  outspoken  criti- 
cism. In  tliis  respect  the  Toronto  Even- 
iiig  Telefp-am  sets  a  meritorious  example 
to  its  bigger  brothers.  The  leading 
dailies — except  on  very  rare  occasions — 
entrust  their  dramatic  criticism  to  tyros 
whose  '  notices' — couched  in  an  unvaiy- 
ing  phraseology  which  suggests  the  use  of 
regular  forms  in  blank,  filled  in  with 
names  and  dates  as  required, — areutterly 
misleading  to  such  of  the  public  as  read 
them,  and  must  be  anything  but  en- 
couraging to  actors  or  managers  who  are 
wise  enough  to  value  intelligent  criti- 
cism above  monotonous  encomiums  dealt 
out  in  return  for  their  advertising. 

We  will  proceed  to  pass  briefly  in  re- 
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view  some  of  the  '  attractions '  which 
have  so  far  visited  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 

Early  in  the  season  Mr.  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, supported  by  Mr.  Eben  Plynipton 
and  an  efficient  company,  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  Toronto,  a  drama  adapt- 
ed especially  for  hiin  from  the  Spanish, 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Montlihj.  The  i>lay,  which  has 
the  rather  vague  and  hap -hazard  title  of 
'  A  New  Play,'  has  its  action  in  the  days 
of  Shakespeare,  amid  the  actors  of  the 
old  Globe  Theatre,  the  chief  interest  of 
the  piece  centering  in  the  role  of  Yoriclc, 
which  Mr.  Barrett  assumed.  Yor'ick,  '  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest,'  at  the  first, 
is  represented  as  the  victim  of  gra- 
dually increasing  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  his  young  wife,  Mistress  Alice 
(Miss  Ellen  Cummins),  who  loves  his 
protege,  Master  Edward  (yir.  Plyinpton). 
He  is  made  to  act  the  rAle  of  a  deceived 
liusband  in  '  A  New  Play'  produced  by 
Heywood  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Alice 
and  Edward  taking  the  parts  of  his  guilty 
wife  and  her  lover.  The  situation, 
though  far-fetched  and  spoiled  by  a  too 
detailed  and  elaborate  correspondence  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  play,  and  the 
l^lay  within  the  play,  is  unquesti()nal)ly 
a  strong  one,  and  gives  aniple  scope  for 
some  subtle  and  powerful  acting.  VVe  ar3 
forced  to  confess  that  Mr.  Barrett  en- 
tirely failed  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
his  part,  in  the  first  act  he  seemed  to 
think  that  light-hearted  gaiety  and 
whimsicality  were  amply  represented  by 
incessant  restlessness  of  legs,  hands  and 
e3'e3,  and  a  rapidity  of  utterance  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  follow,  while, 
as  the  tragedj^  of  his  situation  deepened, 
the  spasmodic  jerkiness  of  his  move- 
ments, and  the  breathless  rapidity  of  his 
speeches  were  increased,  presumably  to 
portray  increasing  depth  of  passion.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  effect  was  artistic  ; 
nor  do  we  think  Mr.  Barrett's  Yorick  a 
success  in  any  respect.  He  entirely  fails 
to  make  the  character  his  own,  or  to 
leave  any  impression  of  a  distinctive 
personality  with  his  audience.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  is  his  liiclielieu,  a  fin- 
ished study  which,  although  marred  by 
some  of  Mr.  Barrett's  inevitable  man- 
nerisms of  mouth  and  eyes,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  witness. 

The  apparently  inexhaustible  fleet  of 
*  Pinafores'  now  cruising  about  the  con- 
tinent, has  sent  us  representatives  in 
HaTerley'a  Juvenile  crew,  the  Saville  - 


Lee  crew,  and,  more  recently.  Haver- 
ley's  Chicago  Church  Choir  crew — for, 
in  bo.arding  this  subject,  we  are  nothing 
if  not  nautical.  Some  of  the  '  Pinafore' 
companies,  on  the  other  hand — notably 
the  last  mentioned — are  anything  but 
nautical  in  appearance. 

The  success  attending  the  visit  of 
Haverley's  Juvenile  Pinafore  Company 
was  attributable  rather  to  the  '  infant 
phenomenon '  craze  by  which  astute 
managers  like  Mr.  Haverley  know  bo 
large  a  part  of  the  public  to  be  possessed, 
than  to  much  intrinsic  merit  in  the  per- 
formance itself.  The  singing,  especially 
in  the  choruses,  was  often  shrill  and  hope- 
lessly out  of  tune,  while  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  that  of  the  Josepliine  (Annie 
Walker),  it  was  rather  pitiable  than  en- 
joyable to  witness  the  unsuccessful  at 
tempts  of  the  child  to  render  music  en- 
tirely beyond  the  compass  of  her  voice. 
»S'i/-  Joseph  Porter  (Frankie  Bishop),  Dick 
Dcadeije  (Arthur  Dunn),  and  Uebe  (Daisy 
Murdoch)  however,  all  had  excellent 
v(;ices,  and  sang  with  spirit  and  pre- 
cision ;  while  Jennie  Dunn,  as  Ralph 
Rackstraw,  had  a  sweet  voice  and  sang 
carefully,  but  was  overweighted  by  the 
difficulties  of  her  part.  The  acting  of 
little  Arthur  Dunn  as  Dick  Deadeye, 
notwithstanding  some  excusable  self- 
cimsciousness,  was  really  superior  in 
grotesqueness  and  humour  to  that  of  any 
'  grown  up '  reiiresentative  of  that 
blighted  and  mis mthropical  tar  we  have 
seen.  Zne  Tuttle  was  a  bright  and 
piipiaiht  Buttercup,  but  Daisy  Murdoch 
as  Hebe  was  more  pert  and  saucy  than 
her  part  rerpiired  or  than  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  a  child  applauded  for. 

From  a  musical  point  of  view,  Haver- 
ley's Chicago  Church  Choir  Company  is 
unquestionably  the  best  Pinafore  com- 
bination that  has  visited  Toronto.  There 
was  not  a  jjoor  voice  in  the  cast,  while 
some  of  them,  notably  the  fine  baritone 
of  Mr.  McWade  {Captain,  Corcoran),  and 
the  rich  contralto  of  Miss  Bartlett  (But- 
tercup), were  exceptionally  good.  The 
really  phenomenal  basso  prof  undo  of  Mr. 
A.  Liver  man,  elicited  repeated  oicorcs 
of  the  song  '  He  is  an  Englishman  ; '  the 
tremendous  power  of  his  voice  compen- 
sating for  some  lack  of  musical  quality 
and  of  skill  in  its  management.  The 
choruses  were  strong  and  spirited,  and 
the  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis 
J.  Falk,  a  very  fine  one.  Altogether, 
more  was  made  of  the  music  than  previ- 
ous companies  had  even  suggested  the. 
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possibility  of  ;  although  we  scarcely 
think  that  the  somewhat  ambitious  al- 
terations in  Sullivan's  score  were  im- 
provements on  the  original  or  alti^getlier 
in  keeping  with  its  general  motif.  Mr. 
McWade  acted  Captain  Corcoran  with 
refreshing  life  and  zest,  it  being  a  part, 
as  a  rule,  played  very  tamely.  Miss 
Bartlett  made  his  attachment  to  Butter- 
cup, as  charmingly  represente<l  by  her, 
one  in  which  the  audience  could  heartily 
sympathize.  With  these  exceptions,  how- 
ever, the  acting  was  very  araatenrisli  and 
flat.  Tlie  parts  of  Sir  Joseph  (Mr.  F.  A. 
Bowden),  JJick Deadetjc  (Mr.  L.  W.  Ray- 
mond) and  Hthe  (Miss  Ada  Somers), 
losing  all  their  due  prominence,  and,  in- 
deed significance.  The  crew  in  this 
Oompan^^are  so  sombrely — almost  dingi- 
ly— dressed,  as  to  detract  very  materially 
from  the  general  brightness  of  the  effect. 
The  Saville-Lee  English  Opera  Com- 
pany, who  paid  their  second  visit  to  the 
'  Grand  '  a  few  weeks  ago,  do  Pinafore 
full  justice  all  round  ;  and  have,  in  Mr. 
Digby  v.  Bell,  an  excellent  singer  and 
actor,  who  catches  the  full  humour  of  the 
part  of  Sir  Josej^h  Porter  and  renders  it 
inimitabl}'.  He  is  ably  seconded  by 
Miss  Carrie  Burton,  who  makes  a  dainty 
and  coquettish  Hebe.  This  Company, 
however,  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
attempt  '  1  he  B()liemia,n  Girl '  with 
much  success  ;  nor  did  Mr.  J.  J.  Ber.itz 
(as  Devilshoof),  and  ]\Ir.  Percy  J.  J. 
Cooper  (as  Florestine)  impi-ove  matters 
by  introducing  buffoonery  utterly  incon- 
gruous and  out  of  place  in  tliat  opera. 
The  most  interesting  performance  by 
the  Saville-Lee  Company  was  that — 
for  the  first  time  in  this  Citj' — of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  operetta, 
'  The  Sorcerer,'  which  met  witli  success 
almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Pina- 
fore, on  its  production  at  the  Opera 
Cvmique,  in  London,  a  year  or  two  ag), 
with  George  Grossmith  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Howard  Paul  in  the  leading  parts.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  the  '  points '  of  its  satire 
are  best  appreciated  in  England,  or 
that  its  music,  although  fully  as  charm- 
ing, is  not  so  full  of  '  catching '  airs 
as  Pinafore,  it  certainly  has  not  creat- 
ed anything  like  the  same  enthusiasm 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.      Tliough 


it  be  heresy  to  say  so,  we  think  it 
superior  to  Pinafore  in  the  humour  of 
its  plot  and  the  (piaint  satire  of  its 
libretto  ;  while  its  music,  although  in  a 
somewhat  higher  vein,  is  bright  and 
captivating  in  the  extreme.  It  was  well 
received  here, and  rendered  very  satisfac- 
torily, JNlr.  Bell  again  decidedly  taking 
the  lead,  both  in  acting  and  singing,  in 
the  part  of  John  WelUnijto)i  Wells,  the 
Family  Sorcerer.  The  marvellous  gro- 
tesque dancing  of  Mr.  George  Gri-ss- 
mitli,  the  originator  of  this  part  in  Lon- 
don, contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
original  success  of  the  opera.  Mr.  Bell, 
not  being  George  Grossmith,  cannot 
justly  be  taken  to  task  for  its  omission  ; 
but  the  dancing  having  been  omitted, 
we  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  Toronto 
has  not  yet  seen  the  'Sorcerer.' 

Mr.  John  T.  Raymond,  in  a  three 
nights'  engagement  last  week,  made  his 
first  appearance  here  as  Ichabod  Crane, 
in  a  new  play  by  Mr.  George  Fawcett 
Rowe,  entitled  Woolfert's  Iloost,  and 
dramatized,  with  many  variations,  from 
\i^ashington  Irving's  book  of  that  name. 
The  drama  is  no  better — rather  worse — • 
than  Mr.  Rowe's  former  not  very  suc- 
cessful attempts.  There  is  no  coherence 
or  sequence  in  the  plot — if  plot  it  can  be 
said  to  have — and  there  is  not  much 
literary  merit  in  the  dialogue  by  way  of 
compensation.  Some  of  the  situations 
would  be  good  if  anything  led  np  to 
them,  or  they  led  up  to  anything,  but 
neither  is  the  case.  The  associations  of 
the  piece,  and  the  very  pretty  scenery 
it  introduces,  give  it  a  sort  of  idyllic  in- 
terest ;  and  Mr.  Raymond  makes  fcha- 
bod,  the  Schoolii>aster,  an  amusing,  if 
not  a  very  distinctive,  character.  In 
fact,  if  Ichabod  were  suddenly  to  exclaim 
'  there's  millions  in  it  !  '  we  do  not  think 
the  audience  would  resent  it  as  much  of 
an  incongruity.  Mr.  Raymond  played 
Colon,el  Setlem  —  intentionally  — once 
again  during  his  stay,  and  when  we  hear 
of  Sothern  doing  something  better  than 
Dnndreanj,  or  of  Jefferson  eclipsing  his 
Kip  Van  Winkle,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Raymond  will  ever 
make  the  mark  in  any  other  part  that 
he  has  done  in  Colonel  Seller.^. 

October  28th,  1879. 
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IN  this,  the  second  and  concluding 
article  on  '  The  Powers  of  Cana- 
dian Parliaments,'  much  must  be 
omitted  that  is  necessary  for  argu- 
ment and  illustration.  But  the  claims 
of  space  are  imjicrative. 

The  present  paper  will  consider,  in 
brief — 

1.  The  powers  given  to  the  Dom- 
inion and  to  the  Provinces  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  by  the  British  North 
America  Act. 

2.  The  powers  with  which  the 
Legislatures  of  these  two  Provinces 
have  clothed  themselves,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  they 
exist. 

3.  The  opinion  of  the  Tribunals  on 
the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments, those  inherited  and  those  con- 
ferred. 

4.  The  difference  between  the 
powers  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Fede- 
ral Parliaments. 

Section  90  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  thus  defines  some  of  the 
])owers  conferred  on  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  : — 


'  The  following  provisions  of  this 
Act  respecting  the  Parliament  of 
Canada — namely,  the  Provisions  re- 
lating to  Appropriation  and  Tax  Bills, 
the  Recommendation  of  Money  Yoics, 
the  Assent  to  Bills,  the  Disallowance 
of  Acts,  and  the  Signification  of  Plea- 
sure on  Bills  Reserved — shall  extend 
and  apply  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  Provinces,  as  if  those  Provi- 
sions were  here  re-enacted  and  made 
applicable  in  terms  to  the  resjiective 
Provinces  and  the  Legislatures  there- 
of, with  the  substitution  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Province  for 
the  Governor-General,  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General for  the  Queen,  and  for  a 
Secretary  of  State,  of  One  year  for 
two  years,*  and  of  the  Province  for 
Canada. ' 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that 


*  This  refers  to  the  pei'iod — one  j'e.ar  - 
within  which,  and  not  after,  the  Governor- 
General  has  authority  to  disallow  Provincial 
Legislation.  During  the  existence  of  the  late 
Province  of  Canada  two  years  was  the  period 
within  which  the  Impei-ial  authorities  could 
exercise  the  veto. 
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the  powers  conferred  on  the  Provinces 
by  this  90th  section,  are  amongst  tlie 
most  important  that  justify  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Parliament.  The  Provin- 
cial Legislatures  are  made  the  i)artici- 
pants  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  '  as 
if  these  provisions  were  here  re-enacted ' 
in  the  power  to  deal  with  the  people's 
money  ;  a  right  which,  entrusted  for 
the  time  being,  by  the  people  to  their 
responsible  representatives,  lies  at  the 
root  of  Parliamentary  Government  and 
Free  Institutions. 

The  latter  part  of  the  section  shows 
that  the  powers  conferred  are  part  of 
those  exercised  by  the  late  Parliament 
of  Canada,  and  are  transmitted  unim- 
paired to  the  Provincial  Legislatures. 

It  is  but  right  to  admit,  without  dis- 
cussion, that  the  Federal  Parliament 
is  in  possession  of  larger  powers  than 
the  Provincial  Legislatures.  But  it 
may  be  possible  to  show  that  these 
powers  differ  more  in  degree  than  they 
do  in  kind.  In  attempting  to  make 
this  comparative  similarity  apparent, 
there  is  no  desire  to  belittle  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada.  Such  as  it  is,  that 
Legislature  is  our  own  ;  it  represents. 
in  a  tentative  way,  the  idea  of  Nation- 
hood. It  is  the  formative  power,  shap- 
ing out  of  materials,  scattered  and  dis- 
proportioned,  something  that  shall  be 
the  embodiment  of  a  vigorous  National 
life ;  something  less  than  the  British 
Empire,  but  greater  than  a  Province. 

(1).  Section  91  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  deals  with  the  '  Distri- 
bution of  Legislative  powers.'  Under 
the  heading  '  Powers  of  Parliament,' 
there  are  enumerated  twenty-eight 
subjects  I'eserved  to  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature. 

Section  92  of  the  Act  enumerates 
the  subjects  under  the  control  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  :  they  are  six- 
teen in  number. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
more  important  of  the  sul)jects  reserved 
to  each  Legislature  will  be  placed  side 
by  side,  not  in  numerical  procession, 
as  in  the  Act,  but  according  to  rela- 
tionship. 


Federal  Fowebs.    iProvincial   Poweks. 


3.  The  raising  of 
money  by  any  mode  or 
system  of  taxation. 


4.  The  borrowing  of 
money  on  the  public 
credit. 

8.  'I'he  fixing  of  and 
I>roviding  for  tlie  sala- 
ries and  a  lowanoes  of 
Civil  and  other  officers 
of  the  Government  of 
Canada.  i 

11.  Quarantine  and 
the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Marine 
Hospitals.  I 


24.  Indians andlands 
reserved  for  the  In- 
dians. 


2G.  ]\Iarriage  and  Di- 
vorce. 

27.  The  Criminal 
Law  except  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Courts 
of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  including  the 
procedure  in  Criminal 
matters. 


28.  The  Establish- 
ment, Maintenance 
and  Management  of 
Penitentaries. 


2.  Direct  Taxation 
within  the  Province  in 
order  to  the  raising  of 
|a  Eeveiaie  for  I'roviu- 
'cial  inirp(ise>'. 
1  3.  Borrowing  money 
'on  the  sole  creilit  c.f  the 
[Province. 

I  4.  The  establish- 
ment and  tenureof  Pro- 
vincial ofhces  and  the 
app(iintnieut  and  pay- 
ment of  Provincial  of- 
ficers. 

7.  The  establish- 
ment, maintenance, 
and  management  of 
Hospitals,  Asylums, 
Charities  and  Eleemo- 
synary Institutions  in 
and  for  the  Province, 
other  than  Marine 
Hospitals. 

5.  The  management 
and  sale  of  the  Public 
Jjands  belonging  to  the 
Province,  and  of  the 
Timber  and  Wood 
thereon. 

12.  The  Solemniza- 
ti<jn  of  Marriage  in 
the  Province. 

14.  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in 
the  Province, including 
the  Constitution,  M  aii.- 
tenance,  and  Organi- 
zation of  Provincial 
Courts,  both  of  Civil 
andfCriminal  .Jurisdic- 
tion, and  including 
Procedure  in  Civil  mat- 
ters in  tho.->e  t  "ourts. 

6.  The  Establish- 
ment, Maintenance, 
and  Management  of 
Public  and  Reforma- 
tory Prisons  in  and  for 
the  Province. 


The  following  are  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  i-emaining  Federal  and  Pro- 
A'incial  Powers  not  placed  in  com- 
parison above  : — - 

Reserved  for  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment— 

The  Regulation  of  Ti-ade  and  Com- 
merce. 

Postal  Service. 

Militia,  Military,  and  Naval  Ser- 
vice and  Defence. 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

Currency  and  Coinage. 
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Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks, 
and  the  Issue  of  Paper  Money. 

Bankruptcy  anil  Insolvency. 

Reserved  for  the  Provincial  Legsi- 
latures — 

The  Amendment  from  time  to 
time,  notwithstanding  anything  in 
this  Act,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Province,  except  as  regards  the  Oliice 
of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Municipal  Institutions  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

Local  Works  and  undertakings 
other  than  such  as  are  excepted  in 
sub-section  10. 

The  Incorporation  of  Companies 
with  Provincial  Objects. 

Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the 
Pi'ovince. 

Education. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  comparison 
of  Federal  and  Provincial  powers:, 
given  above,  that  there  exists  the 
closest  relationship  between  them, 
and  that  there  is  no  truuscendant 
superiority  vested  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

As  regards  the  internal  and  mater- 
ial interests  of  each  of  the  Provinces, 
their  municipal  self-government,  their 
systems  of  education,  their  public 
lands  and  their  development,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  Local 
Legislatures  are  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. Over  those  vital  and  complex 
functions  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
which  are  known  as  Civil  Rights,  and 
which  are  the  life  and  marrow  of 
local  self-government  and  Constitu- 
tional citizenship,  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments rule  supreme. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  the  offspring  of 
the  Provincial  L  ^gi.slatures  ;  that  it 
is  not  their  progenitor  ;  and  that  in 
confiding  to  it  such  of  their  powers  as 
were  necessary  to  establish  it  as  a 
greater  Representative  Institution 
than  themselves,  there  were  yet  cer- 
tain powers  which  they  reserved  for 
their  own  behoof. 

As  an  illusti-ation  of  these  reserved 


powers,  may  be  cited  the  last  clause 
of  Section  01  of  the  British  North 
America  Act.  The  section  is  headed 
*  Uniformity  of  Laws  in  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.' 
This  uniformity  has  reference  to  '  all 
or  any  of  the  laws  relative  to  property 
and  civil  righis  '  in  the  three  Provin- 
ces just  named,  and  to  the  procedure 
'  of  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  in  those 
three  Provinces.'  But  the  last  clause 
of  this  section  declares  that  '  any  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  making 
provision  for  such  uniformity  shall 
not  have  effect  in  any  Province  unless 
and  until  it  is  adopted  and  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  thereof.' 

in  the  framing  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  great  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  making  violent  alterations  in 
the  distinctive  Institutions  of  some  of 
the  Provinces  which  were  piirties  to 
the  Federal  compact.  The  Fi-ench 
system  of  jurisprudence  in  Lower 
Canada  was  left  inviolate,  and  al- 
though '  Marriage  and  Divorce  '  ai-e 
subjects  placed  specially  under  Fede- 
ral control,  yet  no  hand  was  laid  on 
the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes,  which  then  existed  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  which  still  exercises 
its  functions  in  that  Province. 

In  one  respect  the  Provincial  Legis- 
latures have  a  pre-eminent  advantage 
over  the  Federal  Parliament  :  they 
can  at  any  time  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, exc(;pt  as  regards  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governoi-.  But  even  this 
power  would  not  be  denied  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  reference  to  Colonial  Governors, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Right 
lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  March  28,  18Q7,  on 
the  sul)ject  of  the  Canada  Loan  13111. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 

'  We  have  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century  acknowledged  absolutely  the 
right  of  self-government  in  the  colon- 
ies. We  do  not  expect  the  laws  of 
Canada  or  of  Australia  to  be  modelled 
according  to  our  own  ideas.  We  grant 
them  a  greater  freedom  from  interfer- 
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ence  than,  as  amongst  the  three  king- 
doms, the  LegisUituie  grants  to  the  pe- 
culiar ideas  that  may  happen  to  pre- 
vail in  one  of  tliose  three.  We  have 
carried  it  to  this  poii:t,  that  as  far  as 
regards  the  Administration,  1  helieve 
it  may  be  said  that  the  only  otlicer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colonial  Secretary  is 
the  Governor;  and  I  believe  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if  it  were  the 
well-ascertained  desire  of  the  Colonies 
to  have  the  appointment  of  their  own 
Governor,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  at  once  make  over  to  them  that 
power. '  * 

The  Ontario  House,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  took  a  bold  con- 
stitutional stand  against   the  legi.sla- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Parliament.     The 
action  was  in  defence  of  the  Federal 
compact,    and   in   vindication  of   the 
rights  of   the  Provinces  which  were 
consenting  parties  to  that  Instrument. 
On  the  23rd  November,  1869,  the 
Honourable  Edward  Blake,   eminent 
even  then,  in  the  dawn  of  his  political 
career,    for    a    lofty    and   impartial 
statesmanship — proposed   a  series  of 
resolutions,  condemning  in  the  Fed- 
eral   Legislature,  the    breach   of   the 
terms  of  Confederation.     This  breach, 
in   respect  to  Nova   Scotia,  'making 
altogether  an  alteration  in  favour  of 
that  Province  of  over  $2,000,000,  of 
which  Ontario  pays  over  $1,100,000.' 
The   Legislature  of   Ontario,  by  an 
overwhelming    majority — 64  to  12 — 
Pvesolved — '  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try require  such  legislation  as  may  re- 
move all  colour  for  the  assumjition  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  of  the  power 
to  disturb  the  financial  relations  estab- 
lished by  the  Union  Act  as  between 
Canada  and  the  several  Provinces.' 

Here  was  early,  energetic,  and  prac- 
tical assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Provinces,  when  the  Fedei-al  Parlia- 
ment was  threatening  the  Federal 
Compact.  Here  was  substantial  in- 
terference in  Dominion   Legislation ; 

*Hansard,  vol.  186  ;  p.  7S3. 


and  who  is  bold  enough  to  say  that 
this  interference  did  not  helj)  to  an- 
chor the  Federal  sliijj  of  state,  before 
she  began  to  plunge  and  drift  to- 
wards the  breakers  of  baidiiuptcy  ? 

(2.)  TJie  powers  and  privileges  de- 
volving uj)on  theParliamentof  Ontario 
by  '  Aji  Act  respecting  the  Legislative 
Assembly,'  assented  to  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1876,  are  at  once  various 
and  extensive. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  this  place,  to 
do  )nore  than  glance,  briefly,  at  the 
provisions  of  this  Statute,  which  is 
known  as  39  Vict.  cap.  9.  It  is  to  be 
found  at  length  in  the  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  lS75-'76,  and  forms  chapter 
12  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  that 
Province. 

Section  1  of  this  Act  provides  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  may,  at  all 
times,  command  and  com})el  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  before  itself  or 
any  of  its  committees.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  production  of  papers. 

Section  2  authorises  the  Speaker  to 
issue  his  warrant  or  subpa?na,  requii*- 
ing  the  attendance  of  persons,  and  the 
productiun  of  paj:)ers,  before  the  House 
or  any  of  its  committees. 

Section  3  enacts  that  no  person 
shall  be  liable,  in  damages,  for  any 
act  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and,  within  its 
legal  powers  ;  that  the  warrants  of  the 
House  may  command  the  aid  of  all 
sherifi^s,  bailifis,  etc. 

Section  4  assures  to  members  free- 
dom of  speech  and  action  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

Section  5  exempts  members  from 
arrest  for  any  debt  or  cause  of  a  civil 
nature,  during  any  Session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, or  during  the  twenty  days 
preceding,  or  the  twenty  days  follow- 
ing, such  Session. 

Section  6  declares  that  during  the 
periods  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section,  all  members  of  the  Assembly, 
all  its  officers,  and  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned before  it  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees, shall  be  exempt  from  serving  as 
jurors  in  any  court  in  this  Province. 
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Section  1 1  enacts  that  the  Assembly 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privilej^es 
of  a  Court  of  Record,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  sunimai'ily  enquiring  into  and  pun- 
ishing, as  breaches  of  pi-ivilege,  or  as 
contempt  of  Court — without  prejudice 
to  the  liability  of  the  offenders  to  pro- 
secution and  punishment  criminally  or 
otherwise,  according  to  law,  independ- 
ently of  this  Act — the  acts,  matters 
and  things  following  : — 

1.  Assaults,  insults  or  libt-ls  upon 
members  during  the  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  twenty  days  before 
and  after  the  same. 

2.  Obstructing,  threatening  or  at- 
tempting to  force  or  intimidate  mem- 
bers. 

3.  The  offering  to,  or  acceptance  of, 
a  bribe  by  any  member  to  influence 
him  in  his  proceedings  as  such,  etc., 

4.  Assaults  upon  or  interference 
with  otlicers  of  the  Asseml)ly. 

5.  Tampering  with  any  witness. 

6.  Giving  false  evidence,  or  refus- 
ing to  give  evidence  or  produce  papers. 

7.  Disobedience  to  subp^'nas  or 
warrants. 

8.  Presenting  to  the  Assembly,  or 
to  any  Committee  thereof,  any  foi'ged 
or  falsified  documents. 

9.  Forging  or  falsifying  any  of  the 
records  of  the  Assembly,  or  of  its 
Committees,  or  any  petition,  etc. 

10.  Biinging  action  against  a  mem- 
ber, or  causing  his  arrest,  for  anything 
done  by  him  in  the  House  as  a  member. 

11.  Efft'Cting  the  arrest  of  a  mem- 
ber for  debt  or  cause  of  a  civil  nature, 
during  a  Session  of  a  Ifou.se,  or  during 
the  twenty  days  preceding  or  the 
twenty  days  following  such  Session. 

The  Assembly  is  declared  to  possess 
all  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  as 
may  be  necessary  for  enquirii>g  into, 
judging  and  pronouncing  upon  the 
commission  of  any  such  acts,  and 
awarding  and  carrying  into  execution 
the  i)unishment  thereof  provided  for 
by  this  Statute. 

Section  I'i  provides  that  every  per- 
son, for  any  of  the  offences  enumerated 


above,  in  addition  to  any  other  pun- 
ishment to  which  he  may  by  law  be 
subject,  shall  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, for  such  time  during  the  Legis- 
lative Session  then  holding  as  the 
Assembly  may  determine. 

Section  L3  enacts  that  whenever 
the  House  finds  any  person  guilty  of 
a  contempt  for  any  of  the  acts,  matters 
and  things  in  Section  11  set  forth, 
and  directs  him  to  be  imprisoned,  the 
S[)eaker  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Sergeant  at- Arms  or  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Common  Jail  to  take  such  person 
into  custody,  and  to  detain  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Section  14/  The  determination  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  upon  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act,  and  within 
the  Legislative  authority  of  this  Pro- 
vince, shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1870,  the 
following  Act  of  the  Quebec  Legisla- 
ture received  the  assent  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor : — 

'  An  Act  to  uphold  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  House  of  the 
Quebec  Legislature,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  members  thereof,  and  to 
protect  persons  publishing  Pai'liamen- 
tary  Papers.' 

The  Act  is  also  known  as  33  Vict, 
cap.  5  ;  and  as  '  The  Quebec  Parlia- 
mentary Act.' 

The  Quebec  Act  contains  thirteen 
Sections  ;  the  Ontario  Act  twenty-one. 
Both  Statutes,  however,  are  practically 
the  same  in  respect  to  the  power  to 
compel  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  papers  ;  and  the 
protection  of  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature. 

The  matters  declared  to  be  infringe- 
ments of  the  Acts,  such  as  assaults 
upon  members,  threatening  them,  or 
offering  them  bribes,  tampering  with 
witnesses,  and  falsifying  documents, 
are  the  same  in  both  Statutes.  Simi- 
lar, also,  are  the  enactments  respecting 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  ar- 
rest, and  exemption  from  jury  service. 
Each  Legislature  takes  upon  itself  the 
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power  to  punish  infringement  of  the 
Statutes  in  question. 

But,  in  some  respects  tlie  Acts  dif- 
fer. The  11th  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Statute  provides  that  the  '  Assembly- 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Court  of  llecord,'  etc.  This  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  Quebec  Act. 
Sub-section  7,  of  Section  1 1  of  the  On- 
tario Act,  makes  disobedience  to  sub- 
poenas or  warrants  an  offence  ;  Section 
13  provides  that  any  ])erson  declared 
'  guilty  of  a  contempt,'  shall  be  com- 
mitted on  the  Speaker's  warrant  to 
the  common  gaol. 

The  Quebec  Act  is  silent  as  to  the 
punishment  for  disobedience  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant ;  neither  does  it 
define,  with  the  precision  of  the  On- 
tario Statute,  by  what  means  the  Leg- 
islature may  order  imprisonment. 

(3.)  The  powers  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  as  defined  by  the  tri- 
bunals. 

A  test  case  was  that  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Dansereau,  who  was  arrested  on  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Quebec 
Legislative  Assembly  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence  in  an  inquiry  concerning 
what  was  known  as  the  '  Tanneries 
Land  Swap.' 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1875,  in 
Montreal,  the  petition  of  Mr.  Dansereau 
for  a  writ  of  J/aheas  Corpus  came  be- 
fore the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
in  appeal.  Chief  Justice  Dorion,  Mr. 
Justice  Taschereau,  Mr.  Justice  San- 
born and  Mv.  Justice  Monk  agreed  in 
refusing  the  jietition ;  Mr.  Justice 
Ramsay  dissenting. 

We  reg)-et  tbat  space  compels  the 
omission  of  the  important  observations 
of  the  learned  Judges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  those  of  Mr.  Justice 
Ramsay  and  Mr.  Justice  Sanborn. 

The  Court  held — 

"  That  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  has  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
before  it,  and  may  order  a  witness  to 
be  taken  into  custody  by  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  if  he  refuses  to  attend  when 
summoned 


"  The  omission  to  state  in  the 
Speaker's  Warrant  of  Ari-est  the 
grounds  and  reasons  therefor,  is  not  a 
fatal  defect. 

"  The  Quebec  Statute,  33  Vic.  cap. 
5,  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Local 
Legislature." 

Mr.  Justice  Ramsay  (dissentient)  in 
pronouncing  against  the  })ower  of  the 
S})eaker  to  order  the  arrest  of  Dansereau 
said,  amongst  other  things  : 

*  The  last  question,  and  the  most 
important,  is  the  warrant  of  attach- 
ment. .  .  A  general  warrant  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  order  to  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms to  arrest  A.  or  B. ,  with- 
out expressing  any  cause  whatever, 
cannot  be  justified  on  necessity  by  the 
most  obsequious  defender  of  arbitrary 
power.  .  .  The  consequence  of  grant- 
ing it  is  to  give  the  Local  Houses,  re- 
spectively, unlimited  authority  over 
the  persons  and  property  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  .  .  For  my  part  I  have 
no  hesitation  about  the  illegality  of 
general  warrants.  .  .  I  must  resist 
them  morally  with  all  the  arguments 
I  can  command,  materially  with  all 
the  authority  I  may  possess.  I  hold 
that  they  are  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
that  the  precedents  cannot  legalise 
them.  .  .  The  power  to  issue  a  general 
warrant  is  given  by  no  Statute  to  the 
Commons  of  England — by  Section  18, 
B.  N.  A.  Act,  it  is  refused  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada,  and 
it  is  denied  to  all  persons  by  many 
Statutes  in  express  terms.'  (See  the 
Petition  of  itights,  and  16  Charles  1, 
cap.  10.) 

Mr.  Justice  Sanborn,  in  giving  his 
decision,  said,  in  jiart  : 

'  The  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867  was  enacted  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  the  late  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada, Nova  Scotia,  and  NewBrunswick, 
as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act, 
"to be  federally  united  into  one  Do- 
minion under  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  '^-reat  Britain  and  Ireland 

O  ......       1 

with  a  Constitution  similai-in  principle 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
'  The  powers  of  Legislation  and  Re- 
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preseutative  Government,  or  as  it  has 
commonly  been  called,  Resjionsible 
Government,  were  not  new  in  Canada. 
They  h:id  been  conceded  to  Canada, 
and  exercised  in  tlieir  larj^est  sense, 
from  the  time  of  the  Union  Act  of 
1840,  and,  in  a  somewhat  more  re- 
stricted sense,  from  the  Act  of  1791 
to  1840.  The  late  Province  of  Lower 
■Canada  was  constitnted  a  separate 
Province  by  the  Act  of  1791,  with  a 
Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  it  has  never 
lost  its  identity.  It  had  a  separate 
body  of  laws,  both  as  resj)ects  Statute 
and  Common  Law,  in  civil  matters. 
No  powers  that  had  been  conceded 
were  intended  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867, 
and  none,  in  fact,  Were  taken  away, 
as  it  is  not  the  wont  of  the  British 
Government  to  withdraw  constitution- 
al franchises  once  conceded. 

*  This  Act,  according  to  my  under 
standing  of  it,  distributed  powers  al- 
ready existing,  to  be  exercised  within 
their  prescribed  limits,  todifferent  Leg- 
islatures constituting  one  Central 
Legislature  and  several  suboi'dinate 
ones,  all  upon  the  same  model,  with- 
out destroying  the  autonomy  of  the 
Provinces,  or  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  prescriptive  rights  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  respective  Provinces.  In 
a  certain  sense  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  were  derived  from  the 
Provinces,  subject,  of  co\n-se,  to  the 
whole  Vjeing  a  Colonial  Dependency  of 
the  British  Crown. 

'  The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  On- 
tario are,  by  the  Sixth  Section  of  the 
Act,  declared  to  be  the  same  that  for- 
merly comprised  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  This  recognises  their  previous 
existence  prior  to  the  Union  Act  of 
1840.  All  through  the  Act  these 
Provinces  are  recognised  as  having  a 
pi-evious  existence  and  a  constitutional 
history  upon  which  the  new  fabric  is 
based.  Their  laws  remain  unchanged, 
and  the  Constitution  is  preserved. 
The  offices  are  the  same  in  name  and 
<iutie3,  except  as  to  the  office  of  Lieu- 


'  tenant-Governor,  which  is  placed  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  that  the  Governor-General 
sustained  in  the  late  Province  of  Can- 
ada. I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  ignore  the  pastgovernment- 
al  powers  conferred  ui)on,  andexei'cised 
in,  the  Province,  now  called  QueV^ec, 
in  determining  the  nature  and  privil- 
eges of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
this  Province. 

'  The  remark  is  as  common  as  it  is 
eri'oneous,  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Provinces  are  mere  large  Municipal 
Corporations.  It  is  true  that  every 
government  is  a  corporation,  but  every 
municipal  corporation  is  not  a  govern- 
ment. Consider  the  powers  given  ex- 
clusively to  Provincial  Legislatures. 
They  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  edu- 
cation, property,  and  civil  rights,  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  municipal 
institutions  in  the  Province,  subjects 
which  aflfect  vitally  the  welfai-e  of  so- 
ciety. The  very  court  which  enables 
us  to  determine  the  matter  now  under 
consideration,  holds  its  existence  by 
the  will  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
No  such  powers  were  ever  conferred 
upon  mere  municipalities  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  They  are  subjects  which, 
in  all  nations,  are  entrusted  to  the 
liighest  legislative  power.  Legislatures 
make  laws,  municipal  corporatiors 
make  by-laws. 

'  If  these  Legislative  powers  confided 
to  Provincial  Legislatures  are  not  to 
be  exercised  in  all  their  amplitude, 
with  the  incidents  attaching  to  them, 
they  can  be  exercised  by  no  other  sov- 
ereign power,  while  our  ])resent  Con 
stitution  exists.  They  have  been  con^ 
ceded  by  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and 
it  claims  no  further  right,  as  a  rule,  to 
legislate  upon  our  local  affiiirs  ;  and  the 
powers  given  exclusively  to  the  Local 
Legislature  necessarily  exclude  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Legislature. 
'  Blackstone  says  :  "  By  sovereign 
power  is  meant  that  of  the  making  of 
laws,  for  wheresoever  that  power  re- 
sides, all  others  must  conforui  to  and  be 
directed  by  it,  whatever   appearance 
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the  outward  form  and  administration 
of  the  government  may  put  on.  For 
it  is  at  any  time  in  the  option  of  the 
Legislature  to  alter  that  form  and 
administration  by  a  new  edict  or 
rule,  and  to  put  the  execution  of 
the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it  pleases 
by  constituting  one  or  a  few  or  many 
executive  magistrates,  and  all  powers 
of  the  State  must  obey  the  legislative 
power  in  the  discharge  of  the  several 
functions,  or  the  Constitution  is  at  an 

end. 

*  *  *  * 

'  The  Local  Legislatures  are  not  per- 
mitted to  amend  the  Constitution  as 
respects  the  otfice  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. In  Section  65  of  the  B.  N.  A. 
Act,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  are  specially  de- 
fined. This  establishes  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  framers  of  that  Act,  the 
powers  and  functions  of  this  branch 
of  Parliament  form  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  consequently,  the  powers 
of  the  other  branches  are  equally  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  ability 
to  amend  the  Constitution  as  respects 
the  Housesof  the  Legislatures,  includes 
power  to  determine  their  respective 
powers  and  immunities. 

*  This  arrest  of  Mr.  Dansereau,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  this 
Act,  (33  Yic.  cap.  5),  is  apart  from 
the  question  of  privilege,  inherent 
in,  and  incident  to,  every  Legislative 
body.  I  hold  that,  under  this  Statute, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  has  a  right  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Dansereau  be- 
fore the  Bar  of  their  House.  Thus 
holding,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  case  to  discuss  the  ques- 
lion  of    privilege  as    a  common    law 

right. 

*  *  *  * 

'  I  consider  that  the  present  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Quebec  have  a  right  to  invoke  the 
usages  and  precedents  of  these  Houses 
existing  i)rior  to  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  of 
1867,  from  1791  to  the  date  of  that 
Act.     There  is  the  notable  precedent 


of  the  British  Parliament,  dating  their 
privileges  prior  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Commons  subse- 
quent to  the  Commonwealth  did  not 
insist  upon  the  right  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  as  one  of  their  privil- 
eges, which  was  insisted  upon  by  that 
body  during  the  Commonwealth. 

'  Whatever  powers  and  immiinities. 
attached  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  late  Province  of  Lower  Canada 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
late  Province  of  Canada,  as  were  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  them  in  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  their  functions  as  Leg- 
islative bodies,  I  consider  attach  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  present 
Province  of  Quebec.  In  considei'ing 
the  privileges  necessarily  incident  to 
Colonial  Legislatures,  we  can  only 
apply  the  Constitution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
the  analogy  obtains. 

'  The  Senate  of  the  Dominion,  or  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Province, 
cannot  claim  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  judicial  powers  to  be  exercised 
in  connection  with  Legislation,  the  de- 
positoi'y  of  which  must  be  somewhere. 
For  example,  jui-isdiction  over  divorce 
is  given  to  the  Fedei^al  Parliament.  It 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  assume 
power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,^ 
and  determine  the  matter  judicially, 
though  neither  Houses  had  greater 
powers  than  the  Commons  House  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  became  a 
necessary  incident  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred. 

'  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  our 
Province  has  not  the  mere  nude  power 
of  legislation.  It  has,  by  implication,, 
by  usage,  and  by  a  Constitution  mod- 
elled upon  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, also  an  inquisitorial  power,  to 
make  itself  acquainted,  by  means  of 
committees,  of  the  needs  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  the  evils  that  exist  in  so- 
ciety, over  which  it  has  control,  in 
order  to  legislate  intelligently,  and  ad- 
minister wisely. 

'  Any  person  who  refuses  to  attend,, 
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upon  the  summons  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  to  give  evidence,  is  obstruct- 
ing that  body  in  the  legitimate  execu- 
tion of  its  functions.  I  think,  with- 
out reference  to  the  Statute  stlready 
quoted,  there  must  be  an  inherent 
I'ight,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to 
compel  persons  to  attend  before  them, 
and  give  evidence. 

'  This  principle,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
conceded  in  the  cases  of  Kielly  vs. 
Carson,  and  Doyle  and  Falconer.  In 
the  former  Baron  Parke  said  :  "  We 
feel  no  doubt  that  such  Assembly  has 
the  right  of  protecting  itself  from  all 
impediments  to  the  due  course  of  its 
proceedings.  To  the  full  extent  of 
every  measure  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  to  secure  free  exercise 
of  their  legislative  functions,  they  are 
justihed  in  acting  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Common  Law."  This  was  said 
with  reference  to  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly acting  under  a  Crown  Charter, 
in  a  minor  Province,  and  assuredly  it 
should  apply  with  much  greater  force 
to  this  Province,  which,  for  many 
years,  has  been  governed  under  a  Sta- 
tutory Constitution,  and  upon  usages 
conformable  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

'  The  cases  of  Tracey,  Monk,  and 
Duvernay  in  our  early  jurisprudence, 
and  the  recent  case,  ex  parte  Lavoie, 
sanction  these  privileges  as  inherent 
in  our  Provincial  Legislative  Council 
and  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  I  find 
them  recognised  in  the  late  cases  in 
the  Privy  Council.  I  see  no  reason 
in  this  advanced  stage  of  our  parlia- 
mentary histoiy  and  progress  in  all 
the  material  interests  which  give  to  a 
nation  imj)ortance  why  these  powers 
sliould  be  denied  to  our  Local  Legis- 
lature. 

'  This  warrant  discloses  no  contempt. 
It  is  simply  an  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  bring 
Mr.  Dansereau  before  that  body.  ]f 
this  warrant  were  issued  solely  on  the 
ground  of  privilege,  it  would  be  dilli- 
ciilt  to  sanction  it  in  its  vague  terms, 
without  the  purpose  being  shown  ;  but, 


by  the  2nd  and  9th  Sections  of  33  Vic. 
cap.  5,  such  warrant  is  permissible. 

'  I  consider  that  the  arbitrary  form 
of  the  order   is  objectionable,    but  I 

cannot  say  that  it  is  illegal I 

think  the  habeas  corpus  should  be 
quashed,  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  be- 
left  to  execute  his  warrant.' 

(4.)  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  powers  of  the 
Imperial  and  Federal  Parliaments. 

Section  18  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  in  its  original  shape, 
stood  thus  : 

'  The  privileges,  immunities,  and, 
]^owers  to  be  helil,  enjoyed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  members 
thereof,  respectively,  shall  be  such  as 
are  from  time  to  time  defined  by  Acts 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  but  sO' 
that  the  same  shall  never  exceed  those 
at  the  passing  of  the  Act  held,  enjoyed 
and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. ' 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  prac- 
tically demonstrated  that  this  clause 
tied  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. The  experience  occurred  after 
the  investigation  upon  oath  into  the 
circumstances  of  what  was  known  as 
the  *  Pacific  Scandal.'  For  the  pur- 
poses of  that  inquiry,  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  passed  an  Act,  36  Vic.  cap. 
1,  '  To  provide  for  the  examination  cf 
witnesses  on  oath  by  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  in 
certain  cases.'  But  the  Act  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  Queen.  The  reasons, 
as  stated  in  the  despatch  of  the  Fail 
of  Kimberley  to  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
dated  30th  June,  1873,  were  : 

'  That  the  Act  was  wtra  vires  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  express  terms  of  Section  18  of 
the  British  North  America  Act,  18G7, 
and  that  the  Canadian  Parliament 
could  not  vest  in  themselves  the  power 
to  administer  oaths,  that  being  a  power 
which  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
possess  in  1867,  when  the  Imperial. 
Act    was  passed.     The  Law    Officers 
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also  reported  that  the  Queen  should  be 
advised  to  disallow  the  Act' 

But  the  Legislature  of  Quebec,  by 
the  Act  32  Vic.  cap.  6  (18G9)  ;  and 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  by  35  Vic. 
cap.  5  (1871-2),  conferred  on  their 
respective  committees  the  power  to  ex- 
amine witnesses  on  oath.  Thus,  the 
Local  Legislatures,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  incidents  of  law  making,  the 
right  of  inquiry,  inve.sted  themselves 
with  })Owers  that  were  refused  to  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

In  order  to  limit  and  legalise  the 
privileges  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
Section  18  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  was 
■repealed,  and,  by  an  Imperial  Statute 
^"6  and  39  Vic.  cap.  3S  (1875),  the  fol- 
lowing provision  took  its  place  : 

'  The  privileges,  immunities,  and 
})Owers  to  be  held,  enjoyed,  and  exei'- 
cised  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  members 
thereof,  respectively,  shall  be  such  as 
are  from  time  to  time  defined  by  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

'  But  so  that  any  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  definingsuch  privileges, 
immunities,  and  powers,  shall  not  con- 
fer any  privileges,  immunities  or  pow- 
ers exceeding  those  at  the  passing  of 
such  Act,  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised 
b/  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  by  the  members 
thereof.' 

This  same  Imperial  Act,  by  its  se- 
cond section,  gave  validity  to  the 
Statute  of  Parliament  of  Canada,  31 
Vic,  cap.  24,(1866),  intituled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  oaths  to  witnesses 
being  administered  in  certain  cases,  for 
the  purposes  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament,' from  the  date  at  which  the 
Royal  assent  was  given  thereto  by  the 
Governor-General.  The  Canadian  Act 
of  1872  was  thus  set  aside  for  that  of 
1868  ;  the  latter  being  considered, 
perhaps,  the  less  objectionable. 

The  Speaker  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  when,  after  his  election, 
he  presents  himself  to  the  Queen  for 
approbation,    lays   claim,   by   humble 


petition,  *  to  all  their  ancient  and  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileges — parti- 
cularly to  freedom  of  speech  in  debate  ; 
to  freedom  from  arrest  of  their  persons 
and  servants ;  to  free  access  to  Her 
Majesty,  when  occasion  shall  require.' 
It  is  claimed  by  some  who  advocate 
the  iinqualitied  omni[)Otence  of  the 
Federal  Parliament,  that  the  privileges 
thus  claimed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  appertain 
to  the  Federal  Legislature.  They  do 
belong  to  that  Parliament;  and  belong 
equally  to  the  Provincial  Parliaments, 
substituting,  in  the  one  case,  the 
Governor-General,  and  in  the  other 
case,  the  Lieut.-Governor,  for  Her 
Majesty. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Ontario  Parlia- 
ment, after  his  election,  addre.ssing  him- 
self to  the  Lieut.-Governor,  uses  much 
the  same  form  of  words.  Hon.  Ru- 
])ert  M.  Wells,  Speaker  of  the  last  Par 
liament  of  Ontario,  after  his  election 
to  that  office,  on  November  25th,  1875, 
in  his  address  to  the  Lieut.-Governor, 
'  humbly  claims  all  their  (the  Legisla- 
ture's) undoubted  rights  and  privileges, 
especially  that  they  may  have  freedom 
of  speech  in  their  debates,  access  to 
your  person  at  all  seasonable  times, 
etc' 

But  there  is  an  Imperial  meaning 
and  a  tremendous  force  behind  these 
verbal  forms,  when  used  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  fact  is,  that  his  address  to  the 
Qu3en,  leaves  unenumerated  those 
powers  of  that  semi-omnipotent  Hou.se, 
which  isolate  and  divide  it  from  all 
other  Legislatures  by  a  gulf  that 
neither  kings  nor  colonies  dare  over- 
pass. 

The  powers  which  the  new  Section 
18  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  allows  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  assume,  now  or 
hei'eafter,  are,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
limited  and  provincial.  There  is  not, 
in  their  nature,  the  least  approach  to 
sovereignty  :  they  relate,  mainly,  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Parliamentary 
procedure,  in  the  present,  to  its  pos- 
sibl !   amendment,  in  the  future  ;  re- 
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atricting  this  possible  amendment  so 
that  it  shall  not  move  beyond  the 
practice  in  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons. 

Political  imagination,  in  its  most 
fervid  and  patiiotic  flights,  would 
sljiink  from  ])icturing  the  Imperial 
and  the  Federal  Legislatures  as  the 
possessors  of  co-rqual  powers.  Still, 
there  may  be  a  few  who  fancy  that 
the  British  North  America  Act, 
while  giving  ])re-eminence  to  the  Ot- 
tawa House  of  Commons  as  respects 
the  Provincial  Parliaments,  constitutes 
it,  in  a  mysterious  and  an  indefinite 
manner,  the  compeer  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
they  will  never  be  compeers. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  can  change 
the  Succession  ;  can  refuse  to  pass  the 
Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Act  for  the 
Manning  of  the  Navy,  and  thus  dis- 
band the  Army  and  put  the  Fleet  out 
of  commission  ;  can  repeal  the  Statutes 
by  which  the  Colonies  exercise  the 
right  of  self-government ;  can  impeach 
a  Miiiister  ;  can  overturn  the  British 
Constitution  and  create  another  in  its 
stead  These  things  are  all  within  the 
powers  of  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
Its  sovereignty  over  every  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface,  where  the  British 
standard  floats,  is  supreme.  The  great 
restraining  power  is  not  want  of 
authority,  but  common-sense,  and  con- 
cession, without  which  Constitutional 
government     wuold     be    impossible, 


and  liberty  be  expounded,  not  by  the 
statesman  but  by  the  soldier. 

It  needs  no  more  than  the  few  illus- 
trations just  furnished,  to  show  the 
inherent  and  irreconcilable  diflference 
between  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  Federal  Legis- 
lature, i)roud  as  we  may  be  of  it,  is  in 
i-eality  nothing  more  than  a  larger 
Local  Parliament.  The  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  end  with  their 
boundaries  ;  the  powers  of  the  Ottawa 
Legislature  terminate  at  ourshore  line. 

We  must  now  bring  to  a  close  our 
exposition  of  'The  Powers  of  Cana- 
dian Parliaments.  A  fair  understand- 
ing of  their  functions  is  the  key  to  the 
successful  working  of  our  present  pol- 
itical system.  The  difficulties  that 
seem  to  beset  a  practical  and  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  the  limits  of  Federal 
and  Provincial  sovereignty,  are  none 
too  great  for  a  patriotic  Canadian 
Statesmanship  to  overcome.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  remember  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  unyielding  dispute  as  to 
contested  prerogatives,  an  ultimate 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Imperial 
authorities.  These  high  arbitrators 
can  have  comparatively  little  trouble 
in  rectifying  a  possible  complication, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
both  the  Federal  and  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  are  free,  neither  of  them 
is  independent. 
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A  CAXADIAN  IDYL. 

BY  WM.  WEDD,  PEMBROKE. 


\  ITHY  she  was  called  so  has  never 
V  V  to  this  day  proved  susceptible 
of  satisfactory  solution.  Most  of  the 
nicknames  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the 
jteople  of  our  land,  and  which  so  mate- 
rially assist  in  removing  the  formal'ty 
of  our  everyday  intercourse,  have 
arisen  from  infantile  corruptions  of 
the  proper  names  of  the  recipients,  or 
have  been  bestowed  in  consequence 
either  of  the  habits  of  the  individuals 
in  question,  or  of  some  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  noteworthy  features 
in  the  lives  of  those  of  the  world's 
celebrities  who  have  '  stepped  down 
and  out'  of  this  earthly  scene  in  by- 
gone days.  In  her  case,  howevei-,  no 
such  interpretation  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  deemed  sufficient. 
Her  name,  simple  Mary  Forrester,  was 
a  designation  very  remote  from  the 
soubriquet  she  bore ;  and  her  habits, 
though  odd  enough  in  many  respects, 
furnish  no  clue  to  the  title.  It  might 
have  been  possible,  of  course,  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  history  of  those  of  her 
sex  who  had  preceded  her,  some  one 
whose  nature  was  akin  to  hers;  but 
yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  lives  of 
any  of  the  crowned  or  uncrowned 
queens  of  the  past  (for  people  don't 
usually  go  beyond  the  category  of  re- 
nown in  such  cases),  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  appellation,  a  nickname  which, 
though  then  as  now  enigmatical,  be- 
came so  well  known  and  so  well  beloved 
in  the  little  village  of  Rockport,  some 
twenty-seven  years  ago. 

It  was  not  certainly  for  want  of 
investigation  that  the  reason  for  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  remained  a  mys- 


tery. When,  some  ten  years  before, 
she  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  bright-eyed,  lis|)ing  little  maiden  of 
scarcely  six  summers,  nearly  every  one 
in  the  village  had  sought  from  her  some 
explanation  of  the  matter.  '  Toots  '  of 
course,  didn't  know,  nor  did  she  care  to 
any  very  gi-eat  extent ;  and  tlie  good 
people  were  left  to  guess  at  the  cause 
of  the  peculiarity  as  l)est  they  might, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
conjectures  of  those  who  were  gene- 
rally recognised  as  leaders  of  public 
opinion  thereabouts.  Many  and  varied 
were  the  theories  advanced  in  circles 
where  a  novel  subject  of  discussion 
was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  at  length  concluded, 
with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  the 
name  arose  from  imitations,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  of  the  noise  made  by  a 
bird,  beast,  bugle,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  which  had  greeted  her  ear  when 
first  she  had  shewn  a  tendency  to  take 
note  of  sights  and  sounds.  The  one 
'  dissenter '  was  the  village  school- 
master, a  gentleman  of  a  world-wide 
stripe,  who,  although  once  possessed  of 
an  uncle  of  collegiate  education,  had, 
as  modern  paragraphists  would  say, 
spared  his  parents  a  heap  of  responsi- 
bility by  becoming  a  '  self-made  man.' 
This  individual  was  fond  of  tracing 
the  derivation  of  every  word  he  heard, 
whether  lexicographic  or  colloquial, 
to  some  classic  source,  an  operation  in 
the  performance  of  which  he  received 
more  assistance  from  dictionaries  than 
from  memory  ;  and  in  this  case  he  held 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  a 
Greek    word,    signifying  '  small,'  and 
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was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  young  lady  dur 
ing  the  earlier  portion  of  her  child- 
hood. The  worthy  ])edag(igue  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  smallness  of  stature 
was  really  a  fact  at  the  tinie  when  the 
nickname  was  lirst  applied,  and,  as 
*  Toots'  was  certainly  no  youngling 
when  Rockport  rejoiced  in  her  early 
presence,  the  good  people  of  the  village, 
albeit  usually  deferential  to  the 
master's  superior  '  larnin,'  did  not  see 
lit  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  so  author- 
itatively expressed  by  him  on  this 
occasion. 

From  whatever  source  the  title 
arose,  '  Toots  '  seemed  to  have  always 
been  her  name,  and  'Toots'  would 
certainly  have  been  her  nature  if  there 
could  have  been  any  possibility  of 
twisting  the  word  into  a  signification 
of  hoydenish  and  well-nigh  untame- 
able  maidenhood.  This  characteristic 
lost  what  it  might  have  possessed  of 
the  objectionable  when  it  became  appa- 
rent how  truly  its  proprietress  was  a 
daughter  of  nature.  Poor  child  !  she 
had  little  cause  to  be  anything  else. 
Her  grandfather  was  one  of  those 
British  residents  of  the  Republic 
across  the  border  who  left  their  pos- 
sessions during  the  War  of  1812  and 
sought  more  congenial  surroundings 
on  Canadian  soil  ;  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  being  rewarded  by  the  grant  of 
a  valuable  homestead  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Her  father 
had  succeeded  to  the  propei'ty,  but 
had  followed  up  early  dissipations  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  soon  became 
hopelessly  i^ivolved.  Her  mother  dying 
shortly  after  her  birth,  she  was  for 
nearly  six  years  left  to  such  control  as 
a  drunken  father  and  his  neighbours 
•could  exercise  over  a  spirit  naturally 
buoyant,  and,  as  a  consequence,  never 
really  knew  what  it  was  to  be  guided 
by  anything  much  stronger  than  her 
own  instincts  and  desires.  When, 
therefore,  her  father's  continued  evil 
habits  led  to  his  death,  and  she  was 
adopted  and  brought  to  Rockport  by  a 


Mr.  Houston,  of  that  village,  who  had 
been  visiting  on  the  frontier,  she 
showed  such  a  disposition  towards  the 
exercise  of  personal  free-will  that  her 
friends  in  the  Houston  family  could 
only  control  her  in  such  matters  as 
those  in  which  her  natural  sense  of 
pro])riety  told  her  they  were  entitled 
to  her  respect  and  obedience.  In  this 
way  she  was  le:l,  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  kindness,  to  submit  to  the  edu- 
cational training  of  the  village  school ; 
but,  although  by  nature  intelligent, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  opportunities  to  any- 
thing like  the  fullest  extent,  or  to  tie 
lierself  down  to  the  course  of  study 
which  was  even  then  customary 
amongst  maidens  of  her  age.  Much 
she  preferred  the  purs  aits  to  which  her 
disposition  seemed  more  peculiarly 
adapted.  For  her  the  Book  of  Nature 
laid  open  wide  its  more  glowing  pages; 
to  her  the  biicls  chanted  their  sweet- 
est lays ;  and  never  was  she  happier 
than  when,  in  the  shadowy  woodland 
or  by  the  mighty  waters,  she  sought 
the  recreations  so  dear  to  her  hsart. 
Rockport  was  situated  on  the  south, 
bank  of  the  Ottawa  River,  at  the  foot 
of  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  stream 
known  as  'The  Lake.'  A  few  miles 
above,  the  volume  of  waters  was  pre- 
cipitated through  a  narrow  and  i-ocky 
gorge  and  formed  a  foaming  and  im- 
passable cataract,  the  spray  from 
which  cooled  and  refreshed  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  on  the  hottest 
of  summer  days.  Far  away  on  the 
northerly  bank  of  the  River  the  Lau- 
rentian  Hills,  whose  continuous  range 
of  peaks  traverse  the  whole  of  eastern 
Canada  and  delight  the  tourist  across 
the  boundary  under  the  names  of  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
lifted  their  lofty  and  magniticent  brows 
to  heaven,  and  reflected  the  sunlight  in 
a  purple  splendour  which  served  to  re- 
mind the  Scotch  settlers  of  the  heather- 
clad  hillsof  their  native  land.  All  down 
its  course  the  stream  itself  was  dotted 
with   countless   islands,   covered  with 
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trees  and  flowei'S  of  the  rarest  beauty  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  scene  of  loveli- 
ness which  even  a  less  exuberant  child 
of  nature  than  our  little  maiden  might 
well  have  rejoiced  in.  As  for  '  Toots,' 
she  was  fairly  in  love  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  research  thus  afforded  her. 
The  locality  was  frequently  visited  by 
bands  of  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who 
came,  with  their  squaws  and  papooses, 
their  dogs  and  their  baskets,  to  visit 
the  resident  white  man,  axid  to  obtain, 
in  payment  for  furs,  bead-work,  moc- 
casins and  snow-shoes,  the  many  pro- 
ducts of  the  civ'ilized  world.  A  few  of 
these  mortals  were  also  employed  in 
the  settlement.  With  all  of  them 
'  Toots  '  was  on  the  friendliest  possible 
terms,  and,  in  return  for  such  little  acts 
of  kindness  as  she  alone  seemed  to  know 
how  to  bestow  in  acceptable  form,  she 
soon  gathered  from  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  best  localities  for 
fishing,  the  most  prolific  spots  for  ber- 
ries, and  the  many  curious  ways 
adopted  by  the  red-man  for  ensnaring 
and  capturing  the  smaller  species  of 
game.  Day  after  day  was  spent  in 
solitary  pursuit  of  such  sports  as  only 
men  are  accustomed  to  participate  in, 
and,  at  the  time  when  our  story 
opens,  about  the  year  1850,  she  had 
become  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
canoe,  in  fishing,  in  swimming,  in 
trapping  game,  and  even  in  shooting, 
that  she  was  noted  the  country  round 
as  the  most  daring  and  successful  of 
local  explorers. 

From  this  period  her  excursions  be- 
came even  more  frequent,  and  were 
pursued  with,  if  possible,  greater  zest 
than  ever,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
bright  little  incident  in  her  career 
proved  the  means  of  providing  her  with 
a  genuine  worship[)er  at  her  shi'iue, 
and  a  thenceforth  constant  companion 
of  her  travels.  The  calm  warmth  of 
a  September  day  had  been  succeeded, 
as  so  often  happens  in  our  northern 
latitude,  by  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  sudden  of  storms,  ^olus  had, 
almost  without  wai'ning,  sent  forth 
with  furious  blast  the  prevailing  north- 


west wind  of  the  locality  ;  and  the  bo- 
som of  the  lake,  erstwhile  so  peaceable 
and  placid,  upheaved  like  the  Ijillows 
of  the  mighty  ocean.  Doors  slammed, 
windows  rattled,  chimneys  and  ti'ee- 
tops  bade  fair  to  topple  before  the  fury 
of  the  blast,  and  tender  mothers  looked 
around  with  anxious  haste,  for  fear 
that  some  amongst  their  little  broods 
might  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
the  coming  night.  A  cry  of  alarm 
arose,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  storm 
itself,  from  one  of  the  cottages  nearest 
to  the  lake,  and  a  woman  with  a  babe 
at  her  breast  ruslied  forth  in  eager 
search  for  a  missing  member  of  her 
flock.  Incoherent  questionings  and 
hurried  explanations  were  heard,  even 
above  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and 
it  finally  became  apparent  that  one 
of  her  little  ones,  llarry  by  name, 
had  obtained  permission,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  calmness  of  the  morning, 
to  set  out  on  a  fishing  expedition  in  a 
slightly  built  craft,  and  had  evidently 
not  yet  returned  to  ^(3rra^V//<a.  The 
villagers  hastily  gathered  on  the 
scene,  and  all  eyes  were  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  scanning  the  boiling  surface 
of  the  waters.  At  first  nothing  was 
visible  save  the'^vhite  capped  sununits 
and  deep,  dax-k,  feolling  hollows  of  the 
waves  ;  then  a  black  speck  appeared 
just  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  opposite 
shore.  It  was  almost  certain  that  the 
boy  had  started  for  home,  and  had 
been  caught  in  the  storm  ;  equally  as 
certain  that,  though  as  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  water  as  any  of  the  pal- 
miped creatures  of  the  lake,  his  strength 
could  never  prove  sufficient  to  bring 
him  safe  to  shore.  On  and  on  he  came, 
however,  larger  and  lai-ger  grew  the 
speck,  till  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  the  approaching  object  was  a  boat 
containing  a  little  creature,  who  was, 
with  ever-waning  strength,  struggling 
for  very  existence.  The  failure  of  a 
single  stroke  would  leave  him  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  All  the  available  boats  of  the 
settlement,  few  in  number  at  any  time, 
were  away  from  the  village,  their  ow- 
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ners  being  engaged  in  the  various  oper- 
ations of  making  and  rafting  timber, 
in  which  nearly  every  one  at  that  time 
participated.      Nothing  remained  but 
'  Toots's'  little  canoe,  and  the  few  men 
in  the  crowd  hesitated  before  risking 
their  lives  in  so  veritable  a  shell.   '  Let 
me  pass  !  '  a  clear  voice  rang  out  upon 
the  evening  air  ;    and  '  Toots'  herself, 
with  paddle  in  hand  and  hair  flying  in 
the  wind,  rushed  towards  the  margin 
of  the  stream.     '  Let  me  go,  I  say  !  ' 
the  voice  inipatiently  repeated,  as  ef- 
forts were  made  to  interfere  with  her 
very  evident  purpose;  and,  before  fur- 
ther dissiiasion  could    be    attempted, 
the  canoe    was  rapidly    surmounting 
the  opposing  waves.     There  was  no 
need  to  tell  that  a  master  hand  pro- 
pelled the  tiny  craft,  each  powerful  and 
skilful   stroke  gave   evidence   of  the 
fact ;   and,  although  women    fell    on 
their  knees  in  earnest  prayer  to  the 
all-merciful  One  for  the  intervention 
of  His  saving  power,  and  men  scanned 
the   angry  waters  with  anxious  eyes, 
all    felt   instinctively  that   if  'Toots' 
failed  in  her  heroic  venture,  it  would 
not  be  for  want  of  courage,  or  through 
any  deficiency  in  that  skill  of  manage- 
ment which  long  practice  and  intrepid 
perseverance  grant  as   their  sure   re- 
ward.     On  came  little  Harry  and  his 
boat,  forward  toiled  '  Toots'  and  her  ca- 
noe ;  the  former  momentarily   losing 
what  little  strength  was  left  him,  the 
latter  almost  gaining  jiower  from  the 
thought  of  what  was  before  her,  and 
how  little  might  make  her  efforts  fu- 
tile.     Bhe  tried  to  call  to  him,  but  the 
adverse  winds  bore  her  words  far  from 
his  ears.      He  saw  her   coming,  how- 
ever, and  was  nerved  to  further  elibrt 
at  the  sight.      Unfortunately,    while 
yet  a  considerable  distance  separated 
them,  he,  excited  by  his  endeavours  to 
lessen  the  space,  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  failing  to  guai  d  against  a 
large  billow,  the  frail  craft  overturned 
and  precipitated  him   into  the  water. 
Poor 'Toots'  was  in  a  terrible  fix  now, 
for  she  feared  that  the  boy  would  en- 
deavour to  '•limb  into  her  canoe  with- 


(  out  any  attempt  at  care  and  ingenuity^ 
and  she  knew  that  in  the  midst  of  so 
wild  a  storm,  the  slightest  rashness- 
would  prove  fatal,  liarry,  however, 
fully  ajipreciated  the  situation,  and  as 
he  could  swim  sutiiciently  to  keep  him- 
self above  the  surface  for  a  consider- 
able space  of  time,  was  fortunately 
enabled  to  abstain  from  reckless  (fibrt. 
At  length,  by  dint  of  careful  climbing 
over  the  end  of  the  craft,  and  steady 
preservation  of  equilibrium,  the  rescue 
was  accomplished,  and  the  brave  little 
woman  turned  her  course  in  a  shore- 
M'ard  direction.  The  canoe  was  scarcely 
intended  to  convey  two  in  such  rough 
weather,  and  the  homeward  journey 
was  not  managed  without  considerable 
danger  ;  but,  after  a  hard  light  with 
the  elements,  in  which  the  boy  also 
employed  what  little  energy  was  left 
him,  'Toots'had  the  satisfaction,  amidi^t 
the  tearful  thanks  of  her  fellow  wo- 
men, the  blessings  of  the  relieved 
mother,  and  the  silent  hand-clasps  of 
the  men,  of  running  ashore  with  the 
only  being  that  she  had  ever  rescued 
from  the  toils  of  death.  So  far  from 
showing  undue  elation,  she  at  once 
proceeded  to  pull  up  her  craft,  shoul- 
dered her  paddle,  and  went  into  sup- 
per with  as  much  sung  Jroid  as  if  just 
returned  from  an  ordinary  fishing  ex- 
cursion on  a  calm  summer  day. 

The  matter,  though  calmly  ti-eated 
by  '  Toots,'  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  forgotten  by  the  villagers,  and 
seemed  especially  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  Harry's  youthful  com- 
panions, who  now  looked  up  to  her  as 
the  lawful  protector  of  the  entire  co- 
terie of  juveniles.  Children-like  they 
formed  an  inordinate  opinion  of  the 
powers  possessed  by  their  goddess, 
and  came  to  her  with  all  their  griev- 
ances, from  splinters  in  the  fingers  to 
the  perchance  well  deserved  'spank- 
ings '  of  their  legal  guardians.  In  the 
performance  of  this  veritable  worship 
(the  homage,  not  the  '  spankings  ') 
little  Harry  occupied  a  sacerdotal  posi- 
tion which  nothing  on  earth  could 
tempt  him  to  relinquish  ;  and,  so  earnr 
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est  were  liis  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  the  deity  in  her  many 
wanderings,  that  she  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  him  everywhere  with 
her,  and  at  length  found  him  almost 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  her 
tours.  '  Toots '  and  Harry  thus  became 
ioragers  for  the  great  body  of  juvenile 
idolators ;  and  if  Simpkius's  baby 
played  with  the  choicest  of  pebbles, 
or  Sally  Anderson  decorated  her  bon- 
net with  the  most  gorgeous  of  plumes, 
or  Harrison'sinfantcarried  to  its  mouth 
a  thumb  rendered  saccharine  by  the 
freshest  of  honey,  or  the  whole  settle- 
ment of  urchins  revelled  in  profu- 
sion of  wild  flowers  and  super-abund- 
ance of  berries,  it  was  not  hard  to 
guess  who  had  sought  by  land  and 
-water,  or  risked  the  sting  of  angry  bees, 
or  stooped  till  stiff'  over  the  bramble 
bush,  to  provide  the  pleasures  of  the 
hour,  Harry  enjoyed  a  very  consid- 
erable importance,  and  '  Toots  '  was 
faii'ly  adored  with  a  fervour  which  no 
eastei-n  deity  of  flesh  or  fabric  had 
ever  obtained  from  amongst  his,  her, 
or  its  multitude  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votees. No  treasures  were  like  those 
which  she  generally  had  in  stoi'e,  no 
■dictate  exacted  as  ready  obedience  as 
hers  did,  and  no  word  of  comfort  ever 
proved  as  thoroughly  soothing  in  its 
effects  as  that  which  she  vouchsafed 
when  some  little  voice,  broken  with 
the  sobs  of  welling  emotion,  poui-ed 
into  her  sympathetic  ear  the  troubles 
and  annoyances  which  had  moved  the 
little  heart. 

It  was  not  only  with  the  little  ones, 
however,  that  she  earned  such  golden 
opinions.  That  species  of  perhaps  un- 
objectionable vanity,  so  often  to  be 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  very 
best  of  people,  and  which  leads  to  the 
performance  of  more  than  ordinary 
good  deeds,  on  the  jiart  of  those  from 
whom  good  deeds,  as  a  rule  rather 
than  an  exce])tion,  are  to  be  expected, 
may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
a  change  which  thenceforth  manifested 
itself  in  her  conduct  towards  her 
neighbours.  She  saw  to  how  greart  an 


extent  her  saving  of  little  Harry,  and 
})rotection  of  the  children  generally, 
had  led  to  her  popularity  in  the  vil- 
lage and  neighbourhood, and  she  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if  the 
circumstances  had  not  been  followed 
on  her  part  by  a  slight  tinge  of  vanity, 
and  a  desire  to  increase  by  further 
acts  of  kindness  the  influence  thereby 
obtained.  It  was  certain,  however,that 
in  this  I'espect,  as  in  her  treatment  of 
the  youngsters,her  own  natural  large- 
ness of  hearthad  a  very  great  dealtodo 
with  it.  At  all  events,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  Toots  had  developed  a 
strong  desire  to  enact  the  character  of 
the  good  Samaritan  in  very  many  re- 
spects. Those  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  afllicted,  either  by  straight- 
ened circumstances  or  lingering  ill- 
ness, frequently  recognised  in  her  the 
means  adopted  by  that  self-same  pro- 
vidence for  the  bestowal  of  compen- 
sating mercies,  and  homes  which  had 
only  heretofore  been  brightened  by 
very  occasional  and  sickly  rays  of  sun- 
shine, now  oft-times  rejoiced  in  gifts 
of  freshly  procured  fish,  fruit,  flowers 
and  other  things  of  that  description, 
which,  though  simple  in  themselves, 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  or  bed-ridden  recipients  as 
only  the  kindnesses  of  a  true-hearted 
donor  can.  These  charitable  actions 
wei'e,  of  course,  all  in  the  way  of 
'Toots's'  nomadic  pleasures,  and  cast 
her  very  little  trouble  or  difficulty ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  she  learned  to 
carry  her  good  purposes  into  effect  at 
the  expense  of  her  dearly  loved  recre- 
ations. Scarcely  a  case  of  sickness 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  with- 
out her  rushing  to  the  rescue  ;  and 
many  an  afiiicted  one  lived  to  bless 
her  ready  care  and  attention,  or  crossed 
the  dark  river  to  place  before  the 
Eternal  Registrar  of  mundane  affairs 
the  record  of  her  worth.  How  truly 
observant  of  human  nature  has  that 
poet  shewn  himself  to  be,  who,  whilst 
dilating  on  the  contumaciousness  of 
womankind  at  moments  when  sym- 
pathy is  seemingly    unrequired,    has 
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failed  to  recognise  the  true  character 
of  kindliness  antl  compassion  which 
bursts  forth  in  all  its  splendour  when 
care  and  suffering  call  for  her  com- 
miseration !  '  Toots '  seemed  to  re- 
alize the  very  idea  of  the  bard. 
Wilful,  even  whilst  passing  years 
rapidly  carried  her  from  girlhood  to 
femineity,  to  an  extent  which  bor- 
dered on  the  intractable  ;  she,  never- 
theless shewed  herself  so  gentle  and 
sympathetic  in  the  presence  of  fam- 
ily difficulties,  sickness  and  death, 
as  to  till  all  her  associates  with  won- 
der when  they  reilecfced  on  the  past 
years  of  her  life.  The  result  is  easily 
imagined  ;  she  became  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  effective  of  nurses  and  en- 
joyed the  affection  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, as  fully  and  completely  as 
she  could  have  possibly  desired  had 
she  been  ever  so  vain  and  fond  of  the 
aAlulation  of  her  fellow  beings. 

It  was  deemed  advisable,  about  this 
time,  to  procure  the  services  of  a  med- 
ical man  in  the  community.  Constant 
immigration,  and  a  steady  increase  of 
the  earlier  settlers'  families,  had  aug- 
mented the  settlement  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  village  and  neighbour- 
hood had  become  quite  populous  ;  and, 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  ill- 
nesses and  deaths  were  no  longer  of 
that  rare  occurrence  which  renJered 
them  noteworthy  features  in  bygone 
days.  The  little  graveyard,  wherein 
the  earliest  pioneer  had  deposited  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  earthly  partner, 
and  had  wept  over  the  resting-places 
of  those  of  his  children  who  had  met 
with  untimely  dissolution,  was  by  no 
means  the  family  circle  of  olden  times, 
but  had  grown  wider  and  even  wider, 
until,  within  its  sacred  products,  had 
been  gathered  together  silent  sojour- 
ners from  nearly  every  household.  The 
quantum  of  medical  lore,  which  the 
schoolmaster  had  picked  up,  pretty 
much  as  he  did  the  rest  of  his  learn- 
ing, was  far  from  being  considered 
sufficiently  effective.  Accordingly  one 
warm  June  evening,  as  the  sun  cast 
its  lingering  rays  up:)n  the  far-distant 
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summits  of  the  Liurentians,  the  mail 
stage  from  adown  the  river  brought  to 
the  village  a  young  man  of  middle 
height,  whose  sedate  and  quiet  bearing, 
despite  his  youthful  appearance,  beto- 
kened a  by-no-means  inconsiderable 
acquaintance  with  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
particular.  Dr.  Yaillancourt  had  been 
recommended  by  an  esteemed  friend 
of  Mr.  Houston's,  resident  inMontreal, 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  young  physician's  course  from 
the  time  he  had  commenced  his  studies; 
and  this  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to 
secure  the  prompt  employment  of  his 
services  in  every  family  where  profes- 
sional assistance  was  requii-ed.  Many, 
indeed,  invoked  his  aid  from  the  mere 
novelty  of  the  thing ;  and  all  agreed 
that  one  possessed  of  such  very  evident 
ability,  and  so  kind  and  charitable  a 
heart,  could  not  but  prove  successful 
during  his  I'esidence  in  their  midst.  It 
did  not  take  the  young  doctor  long  to 
discover  that,  in  care  and  attention  at 
the  bedside,  he  had  a  rival  of  no  mean 
repute.  Everywhere  he  went  he  heard 
good  accounts  of  our  little  'Toots;'  and, 
although  it  was  some  time  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  her  ac- 
quaintance, he  speedily  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  not  have  far 
to  look,  whenever  the  exigences  of  his 
profession  demanded  the  ready  help 
which  woman  alone  can  give  in  the 
hour  of  serious  complaint.  One  night, 
some  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
called  to  the  assistance  of  a  suffering 
little  mortal,  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing 
away  under  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  parents  were  poor,  and,  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  danger,  had  neglected  to 
send  for  the  Doctor,  until  tlie  disease 
had  played  sad  havoc  with  the  feeble 
frame.  One  glance  was  sufficient  to 
convince  him  that  little  or  no  hope 
remained  ;  but,  with  that  energy  so 
characteristic  of  the  zealous  physician, 
he  set  about  relieving  the  burning 
fever  to  the  best  of  his  al)ility.  The 
same  look  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that 
his   clinical   i-ival  was  also  in  attend- 
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ance.  'Toots'  it  certainly  was  wlio  bad 
come  ahead  of  him,  unsolicited,  to  ease 
the  sufferings  of  her  sick  protegee,  and 
to  further  carry  out  hermission  to  one 
of  the  little  band  of  worsbijipers  at  her 
shrine.  Unlike  the  case  of  other  idol- 
atoi'S,  the  cry  to  this  goddess,  though 
uttered  beneath  the  breath,  had  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  all  through  the 
night  '  Toots '  bathed  the  heated  brow, 
and  otherwise  obeyed  the  Doctor's 
orders,  in  a  way  which  jjroved  '  her  to 
the  manner  born.'  And  when,  as  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  illumined  the  rip- 
pling waters,  the  icy  hand  of  the  Angel 
of  Death  forever  broke  the  fever  of 
this  life,  '  Toots'  it  was  who  folded  the 
little  arms  across  the  little  bosom,  and 
knelt  with  the  weeping  mother  in  brief 
prayer  to  the  Most  High,  for  patience 
and  resignation  to  His  will.  She  and 
the  young  Doctor  walked  home  toge- 
ther shortly  afterwards.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  really  met  her, 
and  he  felt  it  almost  a  duty  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  her  character,  and 
to  shew  her  how  great  an  assistance 
she  might  be  to  him  in  his  labours. 
'  "Toots  !" — I  beg  your  pardon — Miss 
Forrester,  but  I  have  scarcely  heard 
you  called  by  any  other  name,  you 
can  have  no  idea  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
one,  long  exposed  to  the  contemplation 
of  cold  and  selfish  motives,  to  find  a 
person  like  yourself,  so  young,  and  yet 
seemingly  so  devoted  to  the  good  work 
in  which  I  have  found  you  engaged. 
It  adds  a  zest  to  the  commencement  of 
my  ])ractice  here,  to  know  that  there 
is  at  least  one  to  whom  I  can  look  for 
assistance  as  occasion  requires  ;  and, 
although  a  considerable  share  of 
danger  may  attend  your  efforts,  of 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  inform  you 
beforehand,  I  ask  you  candidly  and 
honestly,  will  you  help  me?  I  know 
I  cannot  look  for  satisfactory  help 
elsewhere.'  A  smile  of  pleasure  en- 
lightened 'Toot's 'face  as  she  looked 
up  at  him  before  making  reply.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  coimtenance  to  in- 
dicate more  than  the  ordinary  question 
of  a  business  matter,  but  its  very  seri- 


ousness was  what  pleased  her  most. 
She  had  watched  his  movements  all 
through  the  preceding  night,  as  he 
noiselessly  attended  to  the  sick  one  ;. 
and  had  instinctively  felt  that  there 
was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
which  would  sooner  or  later  find  ex- 
pression in  union  of  action.  She  had 
come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  man  to  be  looked  up  to  and 
trusted,  and  her  praises  as  sung  by 
him  gratified  her  beyond  measure. 
She  liked  the  idea,  too,  of  engaging  in 
such  a  work  under  his  instruction, 
more  especially  as  it  involved  a  little 
danger,  and  above  all,  she  was  pleased 
that  he  completely  trusted  in  her  abi- 
lity to  do  what  he  wished.  '  I  will, 
indeed.  Dr.  Vaillancourt ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  quite  over-estimate 
my  poor  efforts.  My  whole  desire  to 
do  what  I  have  been  doing  during  the 
past  night,  arises  from  my  fondness  for 
children,  and  certainly  deserves  no 
special  praise.  I  shall  indeed  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  every  possible  way.' 
This,  M^th  so  sweet  a  smile  that  the 
Doctor,  after  a  few  words  of  hearty 
thanks,  turned,  for  they  were  now  at 
Mr.  Houston's  door,  and  proceeded  to 
his  lodgings,  v.'ith  a  new  feeling  in  his 
bosom,  which  he  probably  could  not  at 
that  moment  have  analysed  or  ex- 
plained. Certain  it  is  that  his  house- 
keeper had  to  remind  kim  that  he  had 
pej)pered  his  tea,  and  had  otherwise 
trified  with  that  matutinal  meal  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  complete  ab- 
straction of  mind.  *  Toots '  retired  to 
her  room  and  scanned  her  featui*es 
closely  in  the  mirror,  to  see  if  her 
friends  spoke  truly  when  they  set  her 
down  as  more  freckled  than  usual. 

Poor  little  Harry  had  good  cause  now 
to  complain  of  neglect.  His  2;)riestly 
ofiice  had  been  almost  wholly  trans- 
muted into  a  sinecure,  and,  barring  an 
occasional  trip  with  '  Toots  '  down  the 
River,  when  she  took  that  means  of 
visiting  some  of  the  Doctor's  more 
distant  patients,  he  very  rarely  caught 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
goddess.     As  for  the    other  juvenile 
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worshippers,  they  still  rolled,  as  of 
yore,  on  the  River's  bank  ;  still  had 
their  little  grievances,  so  many  and  so 
varied;  but,  although  'Toots'  the  com- 
forter sometimes  came  as  she  used  to 
do,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  their  demands,  she  had 
no  longer  time  or  opportunity  to  see 
to  all  their  wants,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, little  hearts  that  were  wont  to 
overflow  with  the  heaviness  of  grief, 
had  oftentimes  to  go  uncomforted  to 
bed. 

Canadian  residents  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  will  readily  remember  the 
cholera  of  1854.  The  scourge  passed 
over  the  land  like  a  vast  forest  lii'e, 
laying  low  the  goodly  pines  and  tender 
saplings  of  humanity,  and  leaving  in 
its  train  the  blackened  ruins  of  misery, 
loneliness,  and  heart-breaking  distress. 
In  dense  metrojiolitan  centres  the  dis- 
ease was  found  in  its  most  appalling 
form,  and,  day  by  day  and  all  day  long, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  mighty 
affliction,  the  vehicles  that  were  used 
to  convey  the  sick  to  the  hospitals 
met,  in  continual  procession,  ti-ains 
of  rude  waggons,  bearing  numberless 
ghastly  and  sable  oori)ses  to  the  com- 
mon burial  pit,  in  which  they  were  to 
await  in  one  huddled  mass  their  final 
call  to  the  place  of  infinite  repose.  In 
the  midst  of  this  very  general  afflic- 
tion the  Upper  Ottawa  Valley,  al- 
though now  comparatively  well  settled, 
was  favoured  with  singular  exemption. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  in  the 
northerly  climate  which  stopped  the 
advances  of  the  fell  destroyer,  and  con- 
lined  its  ravages  to  the  border  coun- 
ties. There  were,  nevertheless,  a  few 
of  the  worst  cases  of  the  disease 
amongst  the  residents  of  the  Ilockport 
district  who  had  recently  visited  Que- 
bec to  sell  their  timber.  Those  who 
were  thus  afllicted,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, came  home  to  meet  with  a 
speedy  and  frightful  death.  One  of 
the  patients  in  question,  who  lived  al- 
most opposite  Ilocki)ort,  came  under 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Vaillancourt,  and 
ealled  for  his  most  vigilant  assistance. 


The  young  physician  had  paid  the  man 
a  visit  in  the  early  morning  of  a  cer- 
tain peaceful  day,  and  had  found  him 
so  ill  that  he  had  determined,  after  re- 
turning to  the  village  and  making  a 
few  necessary    calls,    to    re-cross  the 
Lake  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  endeavouring  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  dreadful  epidemic.   Meanwhile, 
however,    the     elements     had    been 
roused  into  fury,  and  the   Lake  was 
lashed    into    a    boiling  and    foaming 
mass.     The  swiftly-coursing  wind  be- 
tokened   a    continuous     and    severe 
storm,  and  sounded,   as  it  were,  the 
key-note  of  warning  to  those  who  had 
thoughts  of  venturing  upon  the  trea- 
cherous    river.        Dr.     Vaillancourt 
couldn't  swim,  but  it  never  struck  him 
for  a  moment  to  relinquish  his  pur- 
pose of   returning  where  his  services 
were  so  much  required.     When,  there- 
fore, the  storm  was  at  its  highest,  he 
might  have  been  found  standing  in  his 
surgery,  buttoning  up  his  watei'-proof 
coat,  and  packing  his  medicine  chest 
so  as  best  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
water.      And  found  he  indeed  was ; 
for  just  as  he  had  completed  his  ar- 
rangements a  little  hand  was  laid  on 
his,  and   a  pair  of  sweet  but  deter- 
mined eyes,  that  he  had  lately  learned 
to  love  very  dearly,  glanced  up  at  him 
with  a  look  of  half  entreaty  half  com- 
mand that  sufficiently  set   forth  the 
owner's  request  before  she  had  spoken 
a  single  word.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
urged  the  advisability  of  herstaying  at 
home  ;  in  vain  that  he  represented  the 
danger  of  the  undertaking  ;  '  Toots  ' 
insisted  on  accompanying  him,  and  in- 
deed wouldn't  even  hear  of  his  going 
alone  when  he  wasn't  able  to  swim  a 
stroke,  and  had  not  proved  himself  by 
any    means   too   proficient   with   the 
paddle.     And  so  the   Doctor  was  ob- 
liged to  give  in — most  people  are  when 
bright  eyes  speak  in  the  language  of 
adjuration,  more  especially  when  theii- 
importunate  owner  happens  to  show 
an  unmistakable    solicitude    for  the 
welfai-e  of  the  person  entreated.     A 
moment  later  saw  them  embarked  in 
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'  Toots's '  well-used  canoe,  with  '  Toots' 
herself  in  the  place  of  eminence  direct- 
ing its  course.  One  or  two  of  the 
people  on  shore  watched  them  until 
nearly  out  of  sight,  as  they  battled 
bravely  with  the  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ing waves,  and  then,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  '  Toots's  '  powers  of  manage- 
ment, returned  to  their  respective 
labours.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a 
squall  of  great  force  swe[)t  in  misty 
blackness  across  the  waters;  the  waves 
hissed  and  spluttered  as  they  moment- 
arily subsided  before  the  irresistible 
blast,  and  then  piled  up  and  rolled 
away  with  greater  vigour  than  ever 
as  the  gust  passed  on  and  left  the 
waters  to  the  uncontrollable  fury  of 
pent-up  and  accumulated  power.  A 
moment  later  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents  and  shut  out  the  landscape  as 
with  a  curtain. 

--V  *  *  # 

It  was  evening,  and  the  moon  shone 
peacefully  and  calndy  over  the  now 
quieted  scene.  Not  a  vestige  remained 
of  the  afternoon's  fearful  gale,  save  the 
slightest  possible  undulation  of  the 
waves,  against  which  the  moonlight 
fell  in  shimmei'ing  reflection,  and  add- 
ed an  indescribable  glory  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  ])eace  without  was,  how- 
ever, a  strange  contrast  to  the  unde- 
finable  fear  and  commotion  which  dis- 
turbed the  little  settlement  on  the 
River'sbank.  The  utmost  that  any  one 
had  as  yet  spoken  on  the  subject  was 
to  wonder  what  was  keeping  them 
from  returning  on  so  fine  a  night ; 
but,  of  course,  the  Doctor's  patient 
had  been  taken  worse,  and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  longer  than 
had  been  expected.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  anything  could  happen 
to  so  skilled  a  water-bird  as  little 
•'  Toot.s.'  An  uncertain  fear  was,  never- 
theless, in  evei-yone's  heart,  and  con- 
tinued until  one  of  the  men,  who,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  apprehension, 
had  gone  across  the  lake,  returned 
Avith  the  alarming  intelligence  that  the 
Doctor  had  not  put  in  an  apjiearance 
at  the  afflicted  man's  residence  since 


morning,  and  'Toots'  had  not  been  seen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  for  at 
least  two  days.  Uncertain  fear  gave 
way  to  the  perturbation  of  desi)air  ; 
in  an  instant  every  boat  in  the  village 
was  brought  into  i-equisition,  and 
strong  arms  were  engaged  in  rapidly 
propelling  them  towards  all  quartei-s 
of  the  lake,  in  hasty  search  for  some 
trace  of  the  missing  ones.  Every  is- 
land was  visited,  every  point  was 
touched  at ;  but,  as  the  moon  went 
down,  and  that  intense  darkness  which 
always  precedes  the  dawn  precluded 
the  possibility  of  further  search,  the 
villagers  returned,  tiding-less,  to  await 
in  silent  sadness  an  opportunity  of  re- 
newing their  labours. 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright  on  a 
lake  of  glassy  smoothness,  and  brought 
into  prominence  a  group  of  tearful 
toilers,  who  had,  since  the  first  glimpse 
of  dayliglit,  been  dragging  the  river 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  little 
rock-bound  island.  Entanjjled  amongst 
the  rushes,  which  skirted  this  little 
strip  of  land,  had  at  an  early  hour 
been  found  a  wide  rimmed  straw  hat, 
— a  careless  little  piece  of  head  gear, 
which  had  served  as  the  sole  means  of 
confining  a  forest  of  glossy  curls.  Re- 
verentially, the  well-known  covering 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  villagers  com- 
menced their  sub-aqueous  search.  The 
drag  was  a  cruel  instrument  to  look 
at,  with  its  sharp  hooks  and  grapples  ; 
but  tenderly  and  carefully  was  it  drawn 
along  the  river  bed,  in  plain  manifes- 
tation of  the  fact  that  each  silent 
searcher  feared  to  inflict  a  mark  on 
the  beloved  form  which  they  knew 
would  shortly  be  brought  to  view. 
Hour  after  hour  was  spent  in  fruitless 
toil  ;  nothing  came  to  the  surface  save 
water-logged  branches  and  an  occa- 
sional mass  of  earth  and  stone.  Still 
the  work  went  on  ;  and  still  the  vil- 
lagers vied  with  each  other  in  tender 
use  of  the  unfeeling  iron.  At  length 
the  men  at  the  lines'  end  experienced 
a  resistance  which  to  their  practised 
touch  was  unmistakable ;  a  gentle 
tug  was  given,  the  grapple  came  away 
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empty.  The  spot  was  tried  again,  and 
for  some  time  without  result  ;  bub 
eventually  the  hooks  took  hold,  this 
time  with  greater  surety  ;  a  steady 
but  tender  pull  was  made  ;  the  load, 
whatever  it  was,  was  evidently  com- 
ing with  the  drag  ;  a  final  and  careful 
effort,  and  the  necessity  for  search  was 
at  an  end !  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
face  ;  for  once  the  cruel  implement  of 
i-ecovery  had  been  sparing,  and  the 
little  idol  of  the  village,  as  she  broke 
upon  the  gaze  of  the  weeping  villag- 


ers, bore  all  the  peaceful  beauty  and 
repose  of  living  sleep.  One  arm  was 
stretched  out  in  the  act  of  buffeting 
the  waves,  the  other  still  firmly 
clasped  the  body  of  the  young  Doctor. 
)Striving  to  save  her  helpless  compan- 
ion, for  whom  so  deep  an  attachment 
had  grown  up  in  her  heart,  she  had 
soared  with  him  above  the  remorseless 
tempest  of  this  life,  and  had  com- 
menced a  new  and  happier  one  in  the 
City  of  the  Ever  Blest  ! 


LONGINGS. 

BY    FREDERICK    A.    DIXOX,    OTTAWA. 

Printemj^s  est  passe,  hon  soir  violettes. 

With  weary  thoughts  and  vain  desires, 
With  smoulderings  of  forgotten  fires, 
Come  longings  after  truth  and  trust, 
And  friendships  crumbled  into  du.st  : 

(The  summer  trees  are  bent  with  winter's  rime.) 

For  loves  flown  past  on  airy  wing. 
For  songs  the  syrens  used  to  sing, 
For  liopes  of  honour,  long  since  dead, 
High  purposes  not  perfected  : 

(The  frozen  brook  regrets  the  summer  time.) 

For  good  that  now  must  lie  unwvought, 
For  knowledge  that  must  rest  unsoughl, 
For  chance  to  live,  in  earnest  truth, 
Again  the  glorious  days  of  youth. 

(The  happier  rose  is  gathered  in  its  prim;.) 
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BY    THE    REV.    JAMES    S.    STONE,    TORONTO. 


II. 


HAVING  in  my  last  paper  spoken 
of  Charles  the  Second,  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  considered  uninterest- 
ing if  I  give  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  Diary  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, Cromwell. 

Pepys  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a 
Republican,  for  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, having  been  in  company  with  an 
old  school-fellow,  he  writes :  '  He  did  re- 
member that  I  was  a  great  Roundhead 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  was  much 
afraid  that  he  would  have  remembered 
the  words  that  I  said  the  day  the  King 
was  beheaded  (that,  were  I  to  preach 
upon  him,  my  text  should  be — "  the 
memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot ; ") 
but  I  found  afterwards  that  he  did  go 
away  from  school  before  that  time.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Pepys  ever  really  changed  his  political 
sentiments,  though  his  time-serving 
policy  constrained  him  to  conceal  them. 
We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  him 
dealing  favourably  with  the  great 
Chief  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  company 
in  which  Pepys  found  himself  is  thus 
recorded  :  '  At  dinner  we  talked  much 
of  Cromwell ;  all  saying  he  was  a  brave 
fellow,  and  did  owe  his  crown  he  got 
to  himself  as  much  as  any  man  that 
ever  got  one.' 

r  The  following  extract  speaks  vol- 
umes in  his  favour  as  compared  with 
Charles.  '  It  is  strange  how  every- 
body do  nowadays  reflect  upon  Oliver, 
and  commend  him,  what  brave  things 
he  did,  and  maile  all  the  neighbour 
jn-inces  fear  him  ;  while  here  a  prince, 
come  in  with  all  the  love  and  prayers 


and  good  liking  of  his  people,  who 
have  given  gi-eater  signs  of  loyalty  and 
willingness  to  serve  him  with  their 
estates  than  ever  was  done  liy  any  peo- 
ple, hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a 
miracle  what  way  a  man  could  devise 
to  lose  so  much  in  so  little  time.' 

This  contrast  between  the  two  men 
is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Sir  G.  Downing,  Charles's  ambassador 
in  Holland,  who,  in  '  a  speech  he  made 
to  the  Lords  States  of  Holland,'  told 
'  them  to  their  faces  that  he  observed 
that  he  was  not  received  with  the  re- 
spect and  observance  now,  that  he  was 
when  he  came  from  the  traitor  and 
rebell  Cromwell.'  And  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  Mr. 
Pepys :  '  Why  will  not  people  lend 
their  money  ?  Why  will  they  not  trust 
the  King  as  well  as  Oliver  1 ' 

'  It  is  j)retty  to  see,'  observes  Pepys 
of  certain  Parliamentary  Commission- 
ei-s  in  the  days  of  the  degeneracy,  '  that 
they  are  fain  to  find  out  an  old  fash- 
ioned man  of  Cromwell's  to  do  their 
b'.isiness  for  them,  as  well  as  the  Par- 
liament to  pitch  iipon  such,  for  the 
most  part,  among  the  lowest  of  people 
that  I  were  brought  into  the  House, 
for  Commissioners.'  Of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  he  thus  writes  :  Mr.  Black- 
burn, a  staunch  Puritan,  '  tells  me 
that  the  King  by  name,  with  all 
his  dignities,  is  prayed  for  by  them 
that  they  call  Fanatiques,  as  heartily 
and  powerfully  as  in  any  of  the  other 
churches  that  are  thought  better  :  and 
that,  let  the  King  think  what  he  will, 
it  is  them  that  must  help  him  in  the 
day  of   warr.      For  so  generally  they 
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■are  the  most  substantial!  sort  of  people, 
and  the  soberest ;  and  did  desire  me 
to  observe  it  to  my  liOrd  Sandwich, 
among  other  things,  that  of  all  the  old 
army  now  you  cannot  see  a  man  beg- 
ging about  the  streets  ;  but  what  1 
You  shall  have  this  captain  turned  a 
shoemaker  ;  the  lieutenant,  a  baker  ; 
this  a  brewer ;  that  a  haberdasher ; 
this  common  soldier,  a  porter  ;  and 
every  man  in  his  aporn  and  frock,  etc., 
as  if  they  never  had  done  anything 
else  :  whereas,  the  others  go  with  their 
belts  and  swords,  swearing,  and  curs- 
ing, and  stealing ;  running  into  people's 
houses,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  carry 
away  something  ;  and  this  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temper  of  one  and 
the  other ;  and  concludes,  and  I  think 
with  some  reason,  that  the  spirits  of 
•the  old  parliament  soldiers  are  so 
«[uiet  and  contented  with  God's  provi- 
dences, that  the  King  is  safer  from 
any  evil  meant  him  by  them  one  thou- 
sand times  more  than  from  his  own 
discontented  Cavaliers. ' 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Pepys  uniting, 
as  it  were  by  anticipation,  with  our 
modern  sentiment  in  reference  to 
Cromwell.  Our  historians  used  to  re- 
present the  great  Protector  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  evil.  Burnet  says, 
'  The  enthusiast  and  the  dissembler 
mixed  so  equally  in  a  great  part  of  his 
deportment,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
which  was  the  prevailing  character;  '* 
and  Clarendon  declares,  '  no  man  with 
more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any 
thing,  or  brought  to  pass  what  he  de- 
sired more  wickedly,  more  in  the  face 
and  contempt  of  religion,  and  moral 
honesty.'  t 

These  opinions  are  regarded  as  of 
little  weight  in  our  day.  Cromwell  is 
now  exalted  and  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
as  none  but  such  an  one  as  an  Alfred, 
or  an  Earl  Godwin,  a  Nelson,  or  a 
Wellington,  ever  can  be.  Englishmen 
have  at  last  learned  to  look  up  to  their 
great  deliverer  from  regal  and  episco- 

*  '  Own  Time,'  vol.  1,  p.  14.5. 
t  Rebellion,  p.  862. 


pal  tyranny  and  absolutism  with  the 
reverence  that  singleness  of  heart  and 
righteousness  of  purpose,  combined 
with  genius  and  unflinching  persever- 
ance, must  ever  command. 

Our  forefathers  never  failed  to  trace 
a  connection  between  extraordinary 
celestial  or  atmospheric  phenomena 
and  the  great  events  that  happen 
among  men.  The  coincidences  have 
certainly  been  many.  To  say  nothing 
of  a  total  eclipse,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of 
terrible  evil,  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
struck  every  soul  with  awe.  At  the 
sight  of  a  '  blazing  star,' 

'  The  people  stand  atfhast : 
But  the  sage  Wisard  telles,  as  he  has  redd, 
That  it  importunes  death  and  doleful  drery- 
hedd.'«- 

In  the  April  of  1066  such  a  comet  ap- 
peared. Men  gazed  with  terror  upon 
a  mighty  mass  of  flame  that  streamed 
across  the  southern  heavens,  and  felt 
that  some  great  catastrophe  was  about 
to  happen.  Ere  the  year  had  closed, 
William  of  Normandy  had  crossed 
the  Channel,  defeated  Harold  on  the 
field  of  Senlac,  and  before  the  Altar 
of  the  West  Minster  had  been  crowned 
king  of  the  conquered  nation.  A  sim- 
ilar connection  was  observable  in  re- 
ference to  storms.  These  regularly 
accompanied  strange  or  solemn  events. 
The  law  was  given  to  the  Israelites 
amid  the  mighty  thunderings  of  Sinai, 
and  their  request  for  a  king  was  grant- 
ed on  a  day  of  terrible  tempest.  Pius 
the  Ninth  pronounced  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  at  a  time  when  the 
lightning  was  playing  among  the  pin- 
nacles and  domes  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  the  storm  shook  the  very  walls  of 
St.  Peter's.  Shakespeare  makes  the 
night  in  which  Duncan  was  murdered 
a  night  of  storm,  a  rough,  unruly 
night.  So  when  the  great  Cromwell 
died  a  raging  storm  was  devastating 
the  land  he  had  ruled  so  well  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Men  had  never 
known  so  great  a  storm.      It  sent  ruin 


'  Faerie  Queen,'  Book  3.    Canto  1. 
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from  one  end  of  the  realm  to  the 
other.  Trees  and  houses  were  over- 
thrown, and  jjeople  were  in  fear  of 
their  lives.  In  its  wild  wrath  it  lashed 
the  ocean  till  the  breaking  billows 
spread  a  broadened  fringe  of  frothy 
foam  around  the  island  enij)ire,  strew- 
ing the  shore  with  wrecks,  and  making 
the  great  rocks  tremble.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  very  elements  were  in 
league  with  the  dying  man  in  White- 
hall, and  had  amassed  all  their  strength 
to  rescue  from  the  grim  monster  Eng- 
land's greatest  glory.  But  death  knows 
no  conqueror.  When  its  finger  touches 
the  little  violet  in  the  dell,  or  the  giant 
oak  in  the  forest,  both  obey.  And  the 
mighty  uncrowned  king,  to  whose 
word  all  Europe  listened,  had  met  his 
overlord,  the  great  dethroner  of  mon- 
archs,  and  he  had  no  other  alternative. 
And  thus,  amid  the  convulsions  of 
nature,  the  Protector  breathed  his 
last,  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the 
fountain,  and  the  sweeping  wind  ut- 
tered its  long,  loud  wail  of  sorrow 
across  the  southern  downs,  the  meres 
of  the  fenland,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  ancient  Deira,  and  the  moors  and 
mountains  of  the  northern  realm.  A 
fit  ending  to  so  great  a  life  !  Singu- 
lar to  say,  when  Charles  the  Second 
was  crowned,  a  violent  and  unexpect- 
ed storm  of  thunder  and  lightnin" 
gi'eeted  him  on  his  way  from  West- 
minster Hall,  which  failed  not  to  draw 
forth  many  comments  from  both  friend 
and  foe,  jvist  as  the  earthquake  at  the 
coronation  of  his  father  had  done.  It 
is  impossible  for  people  not  to  think 
of  these  coincidences.  But  Pepys 
says,  it  '  is  a  foolery  to  take  too  much 
notice  of  such  things.' 

We  may  now  turn  to  our  Diarist's 
religious  views  and  practices,  and  here, 
as  ever,  we  shall  find  much  to  interest 
and  amuse,  perhaps  much  to  instruct 
and  edify. 

Mr.  Pepys  was  not  pious  nor  was 

he  irreligious.      He  took  considerable 

interest    in    religion,    and    carefully 

avoids  speaking  of  it  lightly  or  irre- 

'rerently,  as  was  too  much  the  habit 


of  his  day.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  moral  and  sjjiritual  life  of  Eng- 
land was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
already  rapidly  declining  into  the  ut- 
ter deudness  that  reigned  undisturbed 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy.  The  Restoration,  undoubtedly, 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  down- 
ward movement,  but  it  is  unfair  to 
ascribe  to  that  event  the  springs  of  all 
the  wickedness  that  existed  in  the 
land.  We  are  not  obliged  to  do  this, 
even  though  we  allow  that  '  the  court 
of  Charles  was  the  most  scandalous 
that  England  has  seen.' 

The  fact  is,  the  Pestoration  did  lit- 
tle more  than  remove  some  of  the  re- 
straints which  had  been  imposed 
during  the  Commonwealth.  Sin  and 
iniquity  abounded  as  well  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell's  rule  as  in  the  days  of 
Charles's  rule.*  The  repeated  and 
praiseworthy  attempts  made  by  the 
Puritans  during  the  reignsof  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  Fii-st,  towards  a  change 
in  the  national  manners,  abundantly 
testify  that  the  King's  return  brought 
few  new  evils  with  it.  Long  before  the 
first  Puritan  lifted  up  his  voice  in  de- 
nunciation of  his  country's  sins,  long, 
indeed,  before  the  stagnant  pool  of 
mediajval  ignorance  and  ungodliness 
had  felt  the  disturbing  influences  of 
the  new  currents  of  thought  and  life 
that  gathered  into  such  a  flowing  flood 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  virtue  and 
rectitude,  as  we  understand  them, 
wei'e  rare  graces  among  the  masses. 
They  were  so  not  only  among  the 
masses,  but  also  among  the  clergy, — 
alas !  were  not  the  monasteries  and 
convents  the  hiding  places  of  every 
species  of  vice?  It  is  to  this  sad  fact  we 
owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  glorious 
Reformation  —  a  movement  which 
aimed  as  much  at  a  reformation  of 
morals  as  at  a  reformation  of  doctrine. 
Nor  was  any  appreciable  change  eflfect- 
ed  until  the  time  of  the  great  Revival 
in  which  Whitfield  and  Wesley  took 


*  See  I^athbury  on  the  Prayer  Book,  p. 
321,  where  the  uriyiual  authorities  are  giveu. 
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so  prominent  a  part,  when  England 
was  ba[)tized  with  a  purifying  fire 
from  heaven. 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  under- 
value the  work  of  the  Puritans.  They 
were  men  who  tried  to  live  a  high  and 
a  holy  life,  banishing  from  their  ac- 
tions and  words  and  thoughts  all  that 
might  be  dei-ogatory  to  the  glory  of 
the  king  whose  servants  they  claimed 
to  be,  and  whose  laws  they  did  their 
best  to  obey.  Their  exterior  may  seem 
gloomy  and  forbidding,  but  their  hearts 
were  enriched  with  the  s[)irit  of  true 
manliness,  and  rang  with  an  anthem 
of  praise  such  as  none  but  a  living 
spiritual  religion  could  inspire.  They 
remind  me  of  one  of  those  great  East- 
ern windows  in  some  of  our  English 
cathedrals.  Looked  at  in  the  early 
morning  from  the  outside,  such  a  win- 
dow appears  to  be  full  of  deformities 
and  blotches^a'mass  of  darkened  ab- 
surdity fantastically  set  in  the  wick- 
ered Gothic,  but  when  viewed  from 
the  inside,  the  golden  sunshine  is 
tinged  with  the  rich  ruby  and  green 
and  blue  and  violet,  and  figures  of 
wondrous  beauty  appear,  and  where 
everything  seemed  disagreeable  discord 
all  is  happy  harmony — the  morning 
light  woveued  into  a  very  poem  of 
such  sweet  grace  that  in  adoring  rap- 
tures the  soul  is  lifted  up  from  the 
earthly  temple  to  the  eternal  temple 
above.  So  I  believe  the  Puritan  saw 
all  nature  setting  forth  the  glory  of 
his  God  in  such  a  way,  so  full  and 
satisfying,  that  rather  than  being  mo- 
rose and  miserable,  he  breathed  the 
happy,  joyous  air  of  a  very  paradise 
of  delights.  His  home  was  the  abode 
of  purity  and  contentment,  a  dim  but 
true  foreshadowing  of  the  better  home 
for  which  his  highest  duty  was  to  pre- 
pare himself  and  his  family.  He 
looked  upon  his  brave  boys,  Valiant- 
for-truth,  and  young  Win-the-fight, 
and  Zeal-of-the-Land,and  his  fair,  rosy 
Patience,  with  a  loving  pride  in  no 
sense  diminished  because  he  was  a 
Roundhead  and  a  Calvinist,  and  de- 
nounced gambling,  drunken   curates, 


and  proud,  worldly  pi-elates,  and  all 
their  half-fledged  Popish  conceits.  We 
may  see  him  in  his  rough,  homespun 
garments,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand, 
traversing  those  glorious  woodland 
walks  so  common  in  England,  and 
meditating  upon  the  rich  imagery  of 
the  Israelitish  prophets,  yet  ever  and 
anon  glancing  at  the  still  richer  ex- 
pression of  God's  power  and  love 
around  him  ;  upon  those  great  mossy 
arms  of  giant  oaks  entwined  overhead 
in  a  broad  arch  grander  than  a  mins- 
ter's vaulted  roof,  and  then  upon  the 
green  sward  by  the  roadside  bloom- 
ing with  its  wildflowers,  its  daisies, 
and  buttercups,  and  cowslips,  and 
bounded  in  by  thick  hedges  snowy 
with  May-blossom  and  alive  with  the 
song  of  merry  birds  ;  and  then  down 
the  valley  to  the  little  brook,  where 
the  willows  grow  upon  the  brink  amid 
the  tall  flags  and  bulrushes,  the  home 
of  the  king-fisher,  the  widgeon,  the 
teal,  the  snipe  and  the  wild  duck,  and 
where  in  years  gone  Ijy  he  used  to 
cast  a  line  into  the  limpid  stream  and 
shout  for  joy  when  he  succeeded  in 
landing  carp,  tench,  perch,  or,  above 
all,  a  pike.  In  that  quiet,  happy 
country  life  he  lived  with  a  sober  mind 
and  an  earnest  soul.  He  was  not  a 
dry,  austere,  unreal  man,  but  a  true 
Englishman — one  that  will  compare 
more  than  favourably  with  the  rough, 
riotous  cavalier  whose  time  was  spent 
on  the  bowling  green  or  in  the  village 
tavern,  drinking  healths  with  the  par- 
son to  the  king  and  the  bishops,  till 
worse  than  a  brute  he  lay  senseless  on 
the  altar  of  Bacchus.  Well  may  the 
Puritan  have  declaimed  and  fought 
against  so  corrupt  an  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a 
change  for  the  better.  -His  absti- 
nence from  profane  oaths  and  un- 
hallowed jest,  his  abhorrence  of  out- 
ward glitter  and  show  and  of  the 
worship  of  men  no  better  or  wiser 
than  himself,  his  delight  in  spiritual 
religion  and  in  the  Sabbath,  made  him 
a  witness  for  the  truth  in  the  midst  of 
a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation. 
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And  what  if  he  did  try  to  express  his 
gratitude  and  religion  in  psalms  twist- 
ed into  execrable  verse,  the  psalm  was 
no  indication  of  the  de[)th  of  his  soul. 
That  depth  can  only  be  sounded  by  a 
line  taken  from  the  transcendant  piety 
of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or  the  lofty 
imaginations  and  wonderful  outbursts 
of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.'  He  who  has 
read  and  studied  those  two  master- 
pieces of  English  literature  will  obtain 
sucli  an  insight  into  the  Puritan  soul 
as  will  for  ever  restrain  him  from  join- 
ing in  the  wholesale  condemnation  of 
those  grand  and  noble  men  which,  in 
■our  day,  is  so  fondly  indulged  in  by 
some  small-minded  and  weak-kneed 
individuals. 

Our  author,  though  a  Churchman,  was 
honest  and  impartial  enough  to  give  all 
the  credit  due  to  men,  who,  though 
they  may  have  been  wrong  in  many  of 
their  views  and  indiscreet  in  the  mode 
of  projiagating  them,  were,  to  say  the 
least,  intensely  sincere  in  their  convic- 
tions. After  reading  a  book  entitled 
'  Five  Sermons  in  Five  Several  Styles,' 
wherein  the  discourses  of  several  pro- 
minent Churchmen  and  Nonconform- 
ists were  compared,  he  says,  '  I  do 
think,  when  all  is  done,  that,  contrary 
"to  the  design  of  the  book,  the  Presby- 
terian style  and  the  Independent  ai-e 
the  best  of  the  five  sermons  to  be 
preached  ;  and  this  I  do,  by  the  best  of 
my  present  judgment,  think.'  Two 
days  before  this  he  says,  '  the  business 
of  abusing  the  Puritans  begins  to  grow 
stale,  and  of  no  use,  they  being  the 
people  that,  at  last,  will  be  found  the 
wisest,' — an  opinion  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  is  abun- 
dantly verified  on  this  continent  by  the 
position  the  New  England  States  as- 
sume among  the  States  of  the  Great 
Republic,  and  Ontario  among  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Canadian  Confederation. 
The  two  brightest  gems  in  all  America 
are  Massachusetts  and  the  Queen  Pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion,  both  strongly 
Puritan. 

The  following  entry  gives  a  painful 


illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Puritans  were  mocked  and  scorned, 
not  only  by  the  common  people  but  in 
Lambeth  palace,  the  princely  residence 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. After  describing  a  dinner 
with  the  Archljishop,  Gilbert  Sheldon, 
he  says,  '  I  heard  by  a  gentleman  of  a 
sermon  that  was  to  be  there  ;  and  so 
I  staid  to  hear  it,  thinking  it  serious, 
till  by  and  by  the  gentleman  told  me 
it  was  a  mockery,  by  one  Cornet  Bol- 
ton, a  very  gentleman-like  man,  that 
l)ehind  a  chair  did  pray  and  preach 
like  a  Presbyter  Scot,  with  all  the 
possible  imitation  in  grimaces  and 
voice.  And  his  text,  about  the  hang- 
ing up  their  harps  upon  the  willows  : 
and  a  serious  good  sermon,  too,  ex- 
claiming against  Bishops,  and  crying 
up  of  my  good  Lord  Eglinton,*  till  it 
made  us  all  burst ;  but  I  did  wonder 
to  have  the  Bishop  at  this  time  to  make 
himself  sport  with  things  of  this  kind, 
but  I  perceive  it  was  shown  him  as  a 
rarity;  and  he  took  care  to  have  the 
room-door  shut,  but  there  were  about 
twenty  gentlemen  there,  and  myself, 
infinitely  pleased  with  the  novelty.' 

It  is  true  Pepys  sympathized  with 
the  Puritans  in  their  troubles,  but  it 
was  not  on  principle.  He  was  a  time- 
server.  As  a  proof  of  both  these  as- 
sertions, take  the  following  :  '  I  saw 
several  poor  creatures  carried  by,  by 
constables,  for  being  at  a  conventicle. 
They  go  like  lambs,  without  any  re- 
sistance. I  would  to  God  they  would 
either  conform,  or  be  more  wise,  and 
not  be  catched  !  ' 

Sunday  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  not  observed  with  the 
laudable  strictness  of  the  Puritans,  nor 
even  with  the  decorum  that  prevails 
in  the  present  day.  James  the  First- 
set  the  example  for  all  his  race  of  ir- 
ritating, as  much  as  possible,  the  non- 
conformist members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  as  witness  the  famous  pro- 
clamation of  Mfiy  24th,  lG18,in  which 


*  A   noted   Presl)yterian  who   had  fought 
against  Charles  at  Marston  Moor. 
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the  King  '  signitied  his  pleasure  that 
after  the  end  of  Divine  service  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  the  good  people  should 
indulge  themselves  in  lav^^ful  six)rts — 
such  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping, 
vaulting,  May-games,  Whitsun-ales, 
Morris-dances,  and  such  like.'*  How 
strangely  different  this  fi-om  the  edicts 
of  England's  earlier  kings  !  Take  for 
instance  Ethelred's  decree  :  '  Let  Sun- 
day's festival  be  rightly  kept,  as  is 
thereto  becoming :  and  let  marketings, 
and  folk-motes,  and  huntings,  and 
worldly  works,  be  strictly  abstained 
from  on  that  holy  day.'f 

When  one  reads  Pepys'  Sunday  en- 
tries, it  reminds  one  of  a  Continental 
Sabbath,  or  a  Sabbath  in  some  of  the 
Western  States.  The  King  held  coun- 
cils on  this  holy  day,  and  we  find 
Pepys'  attending  to  liis  state  affairs, 
making  up  his  accounts,  holding  mus- 
ical entertainments,  going  into  the 
country  on  pleasure  parties,  and  calling 
'  up  the  })eople  to  washing  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,'  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  commandment. 
But  he  went  to  Church  generally  once 
a  day,  and  occasionally  to  the  com- 
munion, though  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  attached  to  the  latter  act,  since 
it  was  necessary  as  a  qualification  for 
office.  Sometimes  a  discourse  made  a 
profound  impression  on  him,  and  at 
others  he  '  slept  soundly  all  the  ser- 
mon.' Like  most  people,  he  did  not 
fail  to  criticise,  as,  for  examjjle,  when 
he  says,  '  Before  sermon  I  laughed  at 
the  reader,  who  in  hLs  prayer  desires 
of  God  that  He  would  imprint  His 
word  on  the  thumbs  of  our  right  hands, 
and  on  the  right  great  toes  of  our 
right  feet.'  On  another  occasion,  '  To 
Church,  where  Mr.  Mills,  a  lazy  ser- 
mon upon  the  devil  having  no  right 
to  anything  in  this  world  ;'  and  on  a 
third, '  a  stranger  jjreached,  a  seeniing 
able  man ;  but  said  in  his  jiulpit  that 
God  did  a  greater  work  in  raising  of 

"Perry's  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,' vol.  1,  ]).  2.")!). 

tThari>e's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,  vol.  1,  p.  321. 


an  oake-tree  from  an  acorn,  than  a 
man's  body  raising  it  at  the  last  day, 
from  his  dust,  showing  the  possibility 
of  the  Resurrection  :  which  was,  me- 
thought  a  strange  saying.'  The  en- 
try '  it  come  into  my  head  why  we 
should  be  more  bold  in  making  the 
collection  while  the  psalm  is  singing, 
than  in  the  sermon  or  prayer,'  re- 
minds us  of  a  custom  which  has  now 
become  well  nigh,  if  not  (juite,  obsolete 
in  the  English  Church. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  look- 
ing at  the  ludicrous  side  of  Pepys — 
even  of  his  religious  life.  He  kept 
the  state  fast  days,  but,  as  with  every- 
thing else,  it  was  in  a  curious  manner. 
'  At  night,  it  being  a  little  moonshine 
and  fair  weather,  into  the  garden,  and, 
with  Mercer,  sang  till  my  wife  put 
me  in  mind  of  its  being  a  fast-day  ; 
and  so  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and  stopped, 
and  home  to  cards.'  There  was  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  man  I  once  knew, 
who,  to  avoid  countenancing  what 
he  considered  a  breach  of  rubric 
in  having  a  hymn  sung  at  the  be- 
ffinning  of  a  Christmas  service  in 
his  own  church,  went  to  another  and 
enjoyed  an  anthem  of  twenty  minutes' 
length.  Pepys'  idea  of  maintaining  ap- 
pearances is  equally  amusing.  At  the 
time  of  the  panic  in  London,  in  1667, 
at  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
Dutch  up  the  Thames,  he  writes  : '  By 
and  by,  after  dinner,  my  wife  out  by 
coach  to  see  her  mother  ;  and  I  in  an- 
other, being  afraid,  at  this  busy  time, 
to  be  seen  with  a  woman  in  a  coach, 
as  if  I  were  idle.'  So  in  consequence 
of  hearing  '  that  my  people  do  observe 
my  minding  my  pleasures  more  than 
usual,  which  I  confess,  andam  ashametl 
of,'  he  resolves  for  a  given  time  to  ab- 
stain from  going  to  the  theatre,  wheie 
he  was  a  regtdar  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tendant. 

Some  of  his  references  to  religious 
customs  are  interesting  from  an  eccles- 
iastical point  of  view.  There  are  few 
more  burning  toi)ics  of  controversy  in 
the  present  day  than  the  practices  of 
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the  Church  of  Engliind.  That  body  is 
rent  and  torn  by  men  liohling  to  con- 
trary interpretations  of  its  laws  and 
traditions.  It  is  suggestive  to  read 
Pepys'  accountof  a  conferencehe  heard 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  '  Bill  for  Conventicles,'  which 
touches  somewhat  on  this  ]ioint.  The 
Lords  '  would  liave  it  added,  that 
whereas  the  bill  says  :  "  That  that, 
among  other  things,  shall  be  a  conven- 
ticle wherein  any  such  meeting  is  found 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  they  would 
have  it  added,  "or  practice."  The 
Commons  to  the  Lords  said,  that  they 
knew  not  what  might  hereafter  be 
found  out  which  might  be  called  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  were  never  establislied  by  any 
law,  either  Common,  Statute,  or  Can- 
on ;  as  singing  of  psalms,  binding  up 
prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Bible,  and 
praying  extempore  before  and  after 
sermon  :  and  though  these  are  things 
indifferent,  yet  things,  for  aught  they 
at  present  know,  may  be  started,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  which  would  not  be  fit  to  al- 
low.' Take  the  fourth  report  of  the 
Royal  Eitual  Commission  made  in 
1870,  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  sagacious  Commons  of 
16G-1:  foresaw  might  arise. 

The  surplice  was  especially  obnox- 
ious to  the  Puritans  as  a  '  rag  of  po- 
pery,' and  when  they  were  in  power 
they  at  once  abolished  it,  nor  was  it 
immediately  restored  upon  the  re-insti- 
tution of  the  King  in  his  i-ights  or  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  theirs.  It  is  not 
till  the  autumn  of  16G2  we  read  :  *  Saw 
the  first  time  Mr.  Mills  in  a  surplice  ; 
but  it  seemed  absurd  for  him  to  pull  it 
over  his  ears  in  the  reading  pew,  after 
he  had  done,  before  all  the  church,  to 
go  up  to  the  pul})it,  to  preach  without 
it.'  But  more  tlian  two  years  before 
this  he  remarks  of  a  service  in  White- 
hall Chapel,  '  Here  I  heard  very  good 
uiusique,  the  first  time  that  ever  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  the  organs,  and 
singing  men  in   surj)lices   in  my  life  ;' 


and  later,  '  At  St.  Paul's,  where  I  saw 
the  quiristers  in  their  surplices  going 
to  i)raye)-s,  and  a  few  idle  ]»eople  and 
boys  to  hear  them,' which  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  them,  and  am  sorry 
to  see  things  done  so  out  of  order.' 
Organs  are  common  enough  now  even 
in  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  in  the 
English  Church  plenty  of  choirs  may 
be  found  wearing  the  surplice,  with  '  a 
few  idle  people  and  boys  to  hear  them  ' 
— not  but  that  the  robe  is  appropriate 
enough  for  them,  when  the  whole  con- 
gregation is  similarly  vested. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '  Spectator' 
once  asked  '  Is  it  not  a  contradiction  to 
say,  illustrious,  right  reverend,  and 
right  honourable  poor  sinners  1  '*  Such 
was  not  an  unusual  custom  in  Pepys 
time  as  the  following  entry  shows : 
'  To  church,  and  had  a  good  plain  ser- 
mon. At  our  coming  in,  the  country 
])eople  all  rose  with  so  much  reverence; 
and  when  the  parson  begins,  he  begins, 
"  Right  Worshipful  and  dearly  be- 
loved "  to  us.'  So  Swift  having  on 
one  occasion  no  other  auditor  than  his 
clerk  began  the  service  with  '  Dearly 
beloved  Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth 
you  and  me  in  sundry  places.' 

The  references  to  Baptism  are  nu- 
merous. In  those  days  it  was  very 
commonly  administered  at  home,  which 
is  seldom  done  now  exc<',pt  in  cases  of 
sickness,  nor  is  it  indeed  rubrical.  A 
feast  usually  accompanied  the  event. 
'  After  the  christening  comes  in  the 
wine  and  the  sweetmeats,  and  then  to 
prate  and  tattle.'  As  at  weddings  a 
huge  cake  was  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  festive  board.  The  guests  were 
supposed  to  make  presents  to  various 
interested  parties.  '  It  cost  me  20s. 
between  tlie  midwife  and  the  two 
nurses  to  day.'  'It  cost  me  near  40s. 
the  whole  christening  :  to  midwife  20s. 
nurse,  10s.,  maid,  2s.  6d.,  and  the 
coach  5s.'  Our  journalist  went  to 
another  christening,  'having  made  my- 
self fine,  and  put  six  spoons  and  a 
porringer  of  silver  in  my  pocket,  to 

*  No.  312. 
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give  away,' and  '  did  give  the  midwife 
lOa.,  and  the  nurse  5s.,  and  the  maid 
•of  the  house  2s.  But  forasmuch  aa  I 
expected  to  give  the  name  to  the  childe 
but  did  not,  it  being  called  John,  I 
forbore  then  to  give  my  plate  till  an- 
other time,  after  a  little  more  advice. 

Pepys  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  perhaps  that  made  him  all  the 
readier  to  act  as  '  gossip  '*  or  sponsor. 
•Certain  it  is,  lie  was  always  prepared. 
'  To  my  Lord  Sandwicli's,  where,  bolt- 
ing into  the  dining-room,  I  there  found 
Captain  Ferrers  going  to  christen  a 
child  of  his,  born  yesterday,  and  I 
•come  just  pat  to  l>e  a  (xod-father.'  Of 
theresponsibilityorsacrednessofthere- 
hxtionship  incurred,  h(;  thought  as  little 
■as  thegeneralrun  of  personsdoto  whom 
the  Church,  with  godly  discretion  and 
motherly  care,  commits  the  spiritual 
■charge  and  training  of  her  young  child- 
ren. He  did  not  hesitate,  I  am  soriy 
to  say,  to  triMe  over  the  matter.  Rid- 
ing with  a  party  through  the  country, 
'  By  and  by,  we  come  to  two  little  girls 
keeping  cows,  and  I  saw  one  of  them 
very  pretty,  so  I  had  a  mind  to  make 
her  ask  my  blessing,  and  telling  her 
that  1  was  her  god-father,  she  asked 
me  innocently  whether  I  was  not  Ned 
Warding,  and  I  said  that  I  was,  so  she 
kneeled  down  and  very  simply  called, 
"  Pray,  god-father,  pray  to  God  to 
bless  me,"  which  made  us  very  merry, 
and  I  gave  her  two-pence.'  Perhaps, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  trifliner,  we 
should  not  have  heard  of  so  pretty  a 
custom. 

It  nwy  seem  a  rapid  transition  to  go 
from  one  end  of  life  to  the  other,  from 
the  Church's  tirst  rite  to  her  last,  in 
•other  words,  from  christenings  to  fun- 
erals, and  yet  it  is  not  unnatural,  for 
they  are  the  two  most  important  events 
in  a  man's  career.  1  will  here  give,  in 
conclusion,  Pepys'  account  of  his  bro- 
ther's burial,  which  will  illustrate  more 
points  than  one  : 

'  To  church,  and,  with  the  grave- 
maker,  chose  a  place  for  my  brother 

*God-.sib,  or  God-relation. 


to  lie  in,  just  under  my  mother's  pew. 
But  to  see  how  a  man's  tombes  are  at 
the  mercy  of  such  a  fellow,  that  for 
six  pence  he  would,  as  his  own  words 
were,  "  I  will  justle  them  together  but 
I  will  make  room  for  him  ;  "  speaking 
of  the  fulness  of  the  middle  aisle, 
where  he  was  to  lie  ;  and  that  he  woidd 
for  my  father's  sake,  do  my  brother, 
that  is  dead,  all  the  civility  he  can  ; 
which  was  to  disturb  other  coi-ps  that 
are  not  (piite  rotten,  to  make  room  for 
him  ;  and  methought  his  inanner  of 
speaking  it  was  very  remarkable  ;  as 
of  a  thing  that  now  was  in  his  power 
to  do  a  man  a  courtesy  or  not.  I 
dressed  myself,  and  so  did  my  servant, 
Besse  ;  and  so  to  my  brother's  again  : 
whether,  though  invited,  as  the  cus- 
tom is,  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  they 
come  not  till  four  or  five.  But,  at  last, 
one  after  another,  they  come,  many 
more  than  I  bid  :  and  my  reckoning 
that  I  bid  was  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
but  I  believe  there  was  nearer  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Their  service  was 
six  biscuits  a-piece,  and  what  they 
pleased  of  burnt  claret.  My  cozen, 
Joyce  Norton,  kept  the  wine  and  cakes 
above  ;  and  did  give  out  to  them  that 
served,  who  had  white  gloves  given 
them.  But,  above  all,  I  am  beholden 
to  Mrs.  Holden,  who  was  most  kind, 
and  did  take  mighty  pains  not  only  in 
getting  the  house  and  everything  else 
ready,  but  this  day  in  going  up  and 
down  to  see  the  house  filled  and  served, 
in  order  to  mine  and  their  great 
content,  I  think  :  the  men  sitting  by 
themselves  in  some  rooms,  and  the  wo- 
men by  themselves  in  others,  very  close, 
but  yet  room  enough.  Anon  to  church, 
walking  out  into  the  street  to  the  con- 
duit, and  so  across  the  street  :  and 
had  a  very  good  company  along  with 
the  corps.  And,  being  come  to  the 
grave  as  above,  Dr.  Pierson,  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish,  did  read  the  ser- 
vice for  buriall :  and  so  I  saw  my 
poor  brother  laid  into  the  grave  :  and 
so  all  broke  up  ;  and  I  and  my  wife, 
and  Madam  Turner  and  her  family,  to 
her  brother's,  and  by-and-by  fell  to  a 
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barrell  of  oysters,  cake  and  cheese,  of 
Mr.  Honiwood's,  with  him,  in  his 
chamber  and  below,  being  too  merry 
for  so  late  a  sad  work.  Bat,  Loi'd  ! 
to  see  how  the  world  makes  notliing 
of  the  memory  of  a  man,  an  hour  after 
he  is  dead  !     And,    indeed,   I    must 


blame  myself  ;  for,  though  at  the 
sight  of  him  dead  and  dying,  I  had 
real  grief  for  a  while,  while  he  was  in 
my  sight,  yet  presently  after,  and 
ever  since,  I  have  had  very  little  grief 
indeed  for  him.'  I  may  leave  this 
extract  to  speak  for  itself. 


BALLADS    OF    FAIR    FACES. 

BY    CHARLES    PELIIAM    MULVANT. 

No.  3. — At  Murray,  Ont. 

'  Varium    et    mutahile,    semper.' 

Faire.st  one,  in  form  and  feature- 
Captious,  cruel,  cross-grained  creature. 

In  whose  dark  eyes  gentle-greeting, 
All  kind  thoughts  rise  at  our  meeting. 

In  whose  face  the  quick  flush  starting, 
(Soon  foretells  our  angry  parting. 

Sweet  one  !  true  to  Virgil's  '  semper,' 
Looks  her  best  when  in  a  temper  ! 

Eich  red  lips,  since  first  I  knew  them — 

Oh,  what  wild  words  have  passed  through  them. 

Little  hand  !  no  harder  hitter, 
Writing  words  than  blows  more  bitter. 

Little  feet,  whose  boots  ambitious 
Love  to  light  on  ways  sus})icious  ! 

Ways  that  far  on  Life's  wild  highway 
Lead  when  her  way  parts  from  my  way. 

Void  of  heart,  soul,  conscience,  duty. 
What  is  good  in  you,  but  beauty  1 


No.  4. — Ix  AX  Album. 

Sweet  girl  whene'er  I  look  at  you, 
Wliat  various  thoughts  arise — 

What  studies  brown,  and  devils  blue  \ 
Just  like  your  hair  and  eyes  ! 
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BY    R.    W.    BOODLK,    C.   A.,    MONTREAL. 


TIT' HAT  value  do  I  attach  to  life? 
*  »  Such  is  a  question  that  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  to  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  latest  work.  Its  title, 
'  Is  Life  "Worth  Living  1 '  raises,  it  is 
true,  a  doubt,  which  had  better  have 
remained  unexpressed.  Our  first  feel- 
ings on  encountering  such  a  work,  the 
title  of  which  (more  general  than  the 
actual  scope  of  the  subject  considered) 
Avould  seem  to  allow  it  to  be  an  open 
question,  Avhether  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  be  here,  are  naturally  feelings  of 
contempt  or  regret.  It  seems  like 
quarrelling  with  our  bread  and  butter, 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  say  with  Lady 
Macbeth — 

Why 
Yoii  do  unbend  yonr  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things  ? 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  question  admitting 
of  too  ready  an  answer — a  doubt, 
which  is  being  raised  every  day  by  the 
vicious  or  the  desponding,  and  solved 
in  the  manner  we  all  know  too  well. 
But  we  live  in  a  curious  age,  an  age 
in  which  it  may  be  said,  if  ever,  that 
our  minds  are  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
])ale  cast  of  thouglit,'  and  the  question 
is  one,  i-ound  whicb  in  its  widest  form 
our  thoughts  can  hardly  help  linger- 
ing. Not,  however,  that  the  question 
is  by  any  means  a  new  one.  The  dis- 
covery that  life  has  a  dark  side,  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  succession  of  pleasures, 
but  often  a  mere  monotony  broken  by 
pain,  has  constantly  been  made  before. 
It  is  really  not  much  more  than  an 
open  secret.  What  interests  us  to 
notice  is,  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  question  has  taken  rather  a  differ- 
ent shape.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity !  has  been  a  truism  of  philoso- 


phers and  satiiists  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  to  the  present  day.  But  it 
is  a  different  matter  when,  what  was 
an  opinion  muttered  by  the  few,  l)e- 
comes  a  commonplace  of  the  many. 
The  truth  of  the  implied  assertion 
will  be  shown  atmorelength  presently, 
it  will  be  well  first  to  glance  at  its  ill- 
effects. 

The  dignity  of  life  is  closely  bound 
up  with  its  value,  and  to  most  men  its- 
value  depends  more  or  less  avowedly 
upon  the  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  it.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
a  settled  question,  that  life  is  but  a 
poor  affair  after  all,  the  pi-actical  in- 
stinct of  mankind  is  too  ready  with  its 
inferences — let  us  make  tlie  best  we 
can  of  it,  let  us  at  least  indulge  in  any 
])leasures  that  afford  immediate  satis- 
faction. It  will  be  seen  at  once  that, 
with  such  a  j^hilosophy,  the  dignity  of 
life  is  in  a  ])erilous  state.  Now  this 
the  conclusion  to  which  JMallock  points 
— his  warnings  urge  us  to  take  heed 
to  our  ways,  if  we  desire  to  keep  the 
standard  of  life  as  high  as  it  has  been. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
discussion  to  consider  the  question 
started  in  INIalloek's  book,  but  rather 
by  way  of  preparation  to  treat  of  cer- 
tain ])reliminary  subjects.  With  tliis 
object,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a 
cursory  view  of  different  phases  of  the 
question  of  the  value  and  happiness  of 
life  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  show 
by  example  the  way  in  which  the  tone 
of  society  reflects  itself  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day. 

In  treating  of  previous  periods  and 
phases  of  Pessimist  thought,  I  will 
omit  without  further  notice  the  pheno- 
menon of  Buddhism,  a  religion  resting 
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upon  a  Pessimist  basis,  because  it  is 
a  phase  of  thought  distinctly  Asiatic 
and,  as  such,  belongs  to  a  class  of 
minds  entirely  distinct  from  the  active 
European  type.  Nor  will  the  expres- 
sions of  solitary  thinkers,  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  Johnson,  delay  us 
long,  though  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
them.  Such  men  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  independent  thinkers,  whose 
intellect  has  given  them  too  unerring 
an  insight  into  facts,  than  as  writers 
typifying  the  state  of  thought  popu- 
lar in  their  age.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning — Shakespeare's  view  of  life 
is,  at  its  best,  not  a  happy  one,  as 
when  he  writes — 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  di-ea Ti=;  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

There  he  merely  feels  disposed  to 
throw  doubt  upon  its  reality,  and  to 
think  rather  contemptuously  about  it. 
When  he  is  disposed  to  take  a  harsher 
view,  no  picture  can  be  sadder — 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow, 

it  is  a  tale. 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Such  men  as  Shakespeare  stand  alone, 
their  thoughts  are  not  as  other  men's 
thoughts,  their  initiations  into  life  and 
its  secrets  are  deeper,  and  they  may 
be  taken  as  exemplifying  the  words 
of  the  sage,  '  in  much  wisdom  is  much 
grief  :  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow.'  To  such 
men  the  unthinking  frame  of  mind, 
which  looks  upon  happiness  as  the 
highest  thing  in  life,  is  .strange.  Their 
greatness  makes  them  solitary  and 
their  lonely  grandeur  carries  with  it 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  greatness — 

Thin,  thin,  the  pleasant  human  noises  grow, 

And  faint  tlie  city  gleams 
Rare  the  low  pastoral  luits— marvel  not  thou  ! 
The  solemn  peaks  Init  ti)tlie  stars  are  known, 
But  to  the  stars,  and  the  cold  liuiar  beams  ; 
Alone  the  sun  arises,  and  alone 

Spring  the  great  streams. 

But  while  their  depth  of  insight  shows 
them  the  sori'owa  of  life,  })hilosophy 


is  able  to  furnish  them  with  strength 
to  bear  it — 

Lean'd  on  his  gate,  he  gazes — tears 
Are  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ears 
The  murmur  of  a  thousand  years-* 
IJefore  him  he  sees  life  unroll, 
A  placid  and  t:ontiuuous  whole — 
That  general  life,  which  does  not  cease, 
Whose  secret  /.■>•  notjoi/,  but  peace ; 
That  life,  whose  dumb  wish  is  not  miss'd 
If  birth  proceeds,  if    things  subsist ; 
The  life  of  plants,  and  stones,  and  rain, 
The  life  he  craves — if  not  in  vain 
Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control, 
His  sad  luciditj'  of  soul. 

We  must  not  then  suppose,  because 
we  fiud  a  low  view  of  the  joy  of  life 
expressed  in  the  works  of  the  highest 
geniuses,  that  such  a  view  is  a  com- 
mon one.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  con- 
clude, that  we  have  found  an  age  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  unhappiness  of  life  is  a  theory 
widely  accepted  and  exemplified  in  the 
actual  lives  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
men. 

Such  periods,  however,  have  oc- 
curred before  the  present  age,  when  a 
tone  of  sadness,  almost  of  despair,  was 
prevalent — periods  marked  too  by  a 
contempt  of  life,  and  by  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  death.  '  The  spirit  of  the 
world,'  a  philosophical  writer  observes, 
'  seems  deeper  and  sadder,  and  the 
good  and  joy  of  life  are  no  longer  its 
predominant  conceptions.'  It  might 
seem  strange  that  a  mode  of  thought 
so  familiar  to  the  care-worn  nineteenth 
century  should  have  been  felt  too  in 
earlier  ages.  But  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  state  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  and  a  similar 
one  exists  between  the  individual  and 
the  worVl.  In  youth,  like  Cyrus,  we 
play  over  the  });irt  which,  in  fulness  of 
years,  we  shall  have  to  enact  in  reality, 
and  to  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Time- 
spirit  that  haunting  visage  of  Sorrow 
was  not  unknown,  which  centuries 
afterwards  obstinately   rises  again — 


*  Matthew  Arnold,  of  course,  had  Shakes- 
peare's Sonnet  No.  107  in  his  mind,  when  he 
wrote  this  i, 
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the    same    thoughts  of  sadness   born 
reappearing  with  a  new  vitality. 

Such  a  period  of  gloom  and  unhap- 
piness  was  the  tirst  century  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire — an  epoch  in  many  ways 
similar  to  that  in  which  we  ai-e  living. 
The  old  systems  of  religion,  which  we 
call  Paganism  or  Polytheism,  were 
visibly  decayed,  and  while  the  masses 
took  refuge  in  grosser  forms  of  super- 
stition than  the  reason  of  former  ages 
had  warranted,  the  higher  spirits  found 
their  religion  in  systems  of  philosophy. 
From  among  these,  appear  most  pro- 
minent to  ixs  the  schools  of  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism,  corresponding  in 
many  ways  with  the  Jewish  sects  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
])oint  out  the  similarity  between  these 
schools  and  their  modern  repx-esenta- 
tives.  Yet  it  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  how  far  Utilitarianism 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  school 
of  Epicurus,  and  what  analogy  exists 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Porch  and 
the  tone  of  thought  best  represented 
to  us  at  the  present  day  by  Carlyle  and 
his  followers. 

I  need  not  tellyouthat  Epicureanism 
consisted  in  making  the  best  of  life  by 
means  of  its  pleasures.  The  tone  of 
Stoicism  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  from  Seneca.  It 
comes  from  his  discourse  on  Provi- 
dence, and  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece.  Seneca  introduces  the  Deity  to 
exhort  mankind  to  strength  and  en- 
durance, and  his  words  are  the  more 
i-emarkable,  as  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  such  a  being.  '  Your  true  happi- 
ness consists  in  doing  without  it.  Still, 
life  is  full  of  incidents,  grievous,  ter- 
rible, and  hard  to  bear.  As  I  have 
not  been  able  to  free  you  from  them,  I 
\vA\e  armed  your  spirit  against  them 
all.  Bear  up  bravely  :  in  this  lies  your 
superiority  to  God  :  He  needs  no  pa- 
tience under  suffering,  for  He  is  placed 
beyond  it — you  are  raised  above  it. 
Despise  poverty,  for  no  one  is  as  poor 
as  when  he  was  born.  Despise  grief, 
you  will  kill  it,  or  it  you.  Despise 
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death,  which  is  either  the  end  or  a 
state  of  transition.  Despise  fortune, 
for  I  have  given  her  no  weapon  with 
which  to  assail  the  mind.  But  above 
all,  remember  not  to  feel  bound  against 
your  will.  The  door  is  open,  if  you 
will  not  fight,  you  can  fly.  Hampered 
though  you  are  in  many  ways,  I  have 
made  nothing  easier  than  death.  Listen 
to  me,  and  you  will  see  how  short  and 
ea.sy  the  road  is  that  leads  to  freedom.' 
The  Deity  then  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend various  modes  of  suicide,  con- 
cluding '  What  is  called  death  (the; 
passage  of  the  soul  from  the  body)  is 
quicker  than  the  thought  of  it.  By 
hanging,  or  by  drowning,  whether  you 
dash  your  brains  out,  or  swallow  fire, 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  speedy.  Do  you 
not  blush  at  your  prolonged  fears  of 
what  takes  place  so  quickly  1' 

This  we  may  well  call  life  at  a  low 
ebb.  Life  meant  simply  endurance, 
and  if  this  was  too  hard,  men  could 
die ;  and  practice  was  in  conformity 
with  such  a  theory.  Suicide  was  a 
matter  of  daily  occurrence,  and  recog- 
nised by  law  as  a  right,  except  in  the 
case  of  soldiers,  when  it  was  assimi- 
lated by  Hadrian  to  desertion,  and  of 
accused  persons,  in  regard  to  whom 
Domitian  ordained  that  suicide  should 
entail  the  same  consequences  as  con- 
demnation. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
justly  termed  the  Woi'ship  of  Sorrow, 
the  misery  and  worthlessness  of  life 
became  part  of  the  orthodox  belief. 
By  way  of  compensation,  an  immor- 
tality of  happiness  after  death  was  as- 
sured. Still  men's  practice  was  better 
than  their  theory,  and  owing  no 
doubt,  to  the  new  vigour  of  the  races, 
who  became  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
history,  as  well  as  to  the  sanctity  im- 
puted to  human  life  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  suicide  became  uncommon. 
'  He  is  an  homicide  and  guilty  of  an 
homicidal  act,  who,  by  suicide,  has 
killed  an  innocent  man,'  so  ran  the 
formula.  Two  forms,  however,  of 
suicide,  were  countenanced.  People 
were   praised  for  pi-ovoking  martyr- 
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dom,  and  Christian  women  were  al- 
lowed to  commit  suicidf  to  guard  their 
chastity.  Still,  though  suicide  was  dis- 
countenanced, it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  life — this  life  that  all  sound- 
minded  men  value  so  justly,  not 
only  as  a  transition  state  or  sphei'e 
of  preparation  for  a  better  life,  but  in 
itself  and  for  itself — was  regarded  dur- 
ing the  vigour  of  Christianity,  as  but 
a  mean  thing,  though  clothed  in  sanc- 
tity. Happiness  was  not  to  be  sought 
here  but  hereafter.  The  natural  joy 
of  life  was  itself  an  unholy  pleasure. 
'  You  are  here,'  says  the  '  Imitation  of 
Christ,'  '  to  serve,  not  to  rule ;  you 
have  been  called  to  show  patience,  and 
to  toil,  not  to  spend  your  life  in 
talking  and  ease.  Here,  therefore, 
men  are  meritorious  only  as  gold  is, 
while  passing  through  the  fui-nace.'  At 
another  place  the  writer  laments  the 
human  necessities  of  food  and  sleep. 
The  minds  and  writings  of  those  bi-ed 
under  the  shade  of  the  Church  were 
colourless  and  emasculate.  Nature 
spread  for  them  her  charms  in  vain. 
I  cannot  illustrate  the  Christian  phase 
better  than  by  a  passage  on  the  As- 
sumption of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  from 
one  of  yElfric's  Homilies  : — 

'When  the  Apostle  was  ninety-nine 
years  old,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  with  the  other  Apostles 
that  He  had  received  from  this  life, 
and  said  "  John  come  to  Me,"  It  is 
time  for  thee  to  feast  with  thy  brothers 
at  My  banquet.'  John  then  arose  and 
went  with  the  Saviour,  and  He  said 
to  him,  "  Now  on  Sunday,  the  day  of 
My  resurrection  thou  comset  to  Me." 
And  after  that  word  the  Lord  went  to 
heaven.  The  Apostle  greatly  rejoiced 
at  this  promise,  and  waking  early  on  the 
Sunday  morning  came  to  the  church 
and  taught  God's  laws  to  the  people 
from  cock-crow  until  evening,  and 
sung  masses  for  them,  and  said  that  the 
Saviour  had  summoned  him  on  that 
day  to  heaven.  He  ordered  them  to 
dig  his  tomb  facing  the  altar  and  to 
cany  out  the  earth.  Then  he  went 
alive  and  sound  into  his  tomb,  and 


stretching  out  his  hands  to  God,  ciied, 
"Lord  Christ,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
callest  me  to  Thy  feast.  Thou  knowest 
that  with  all  my  heart  I  have  desired 
Thee.  Oft  I  begged  Thee  that  I  might 
go  to  Thee,  and  Thou  saidst  that  I 
should  wait,  that  I  might  gain  more 
people.  Thou  hast  preserved  my  body 
against  all  defilement,  and  Thou  like- 
wise enlightenest  my  soul,  and  hast  at 
no  time  neglected  me.  Thou  didst  put 
in  my  mouth  Thy  word  of  truth,  and 
I  have  written  the  doctrines  that  I 
heard  from  Thy  mouth,  and  the  won- 
ders that  I  saw  Thee  work.'"  The 
Apostle  goes  on  in  this  strain  to  some 
lengtli,  ending  with  a  doxology.  Upon 
this  he  dies  without  enduring  death's 
attendant  pains,  as  a  reward  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  on  earth,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  life  of  feasting  above, 
for  in  this  way,  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  English  people,  has  the 
Saxon  homilist  transformed  the  feast- 
ing in  the  halls  of  Walhalla  in  Asgard 
into  the  Sui)per  of  the  Lamb  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse. 

This  uninteresting  view  of  life,  the 
world  in  process  of  time  outgrew, 
aided,  doubtless,  by  the  Pagan  Re- 
naissance with  its  earlier  and  later 
phases.  Not  even  Puritanism  had 
power  to  restore  the  past,  though,  un- 
der its  influence,  life  was  for  a  time 
denuded  of  joy  and  pleasure — for  the 
Puritans  were  as  attentive  to  success 
in  life  as  to  the  welfai-eof  their  souls. 
Hence,  practically,  their  gloomy  views 
had  less  influence  on  their  daily  life, 
than  the  early  Puritan  leaders  would 
have  wished. 

Time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  trace 
the  change  in  tone  caused  successively 
by  the  revolutionary  epoch  with 
which  the  eighteenth  century  closed, 
by  the  romantic  revival  which  ushered 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
struggles  for  freedom  on  all  sides  and 
in  various  ways,  which  afterwards  en- 
sued. These  two  movements,  which, 
while  they  lasted,  must  have  light- 
ened the  burden  of  life,  and  at  least 
occupied  men's  thoughts  in  a  diflferent 
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dii'ection,  seem  for  a  time  to  have 
spent  their  force.  The  Kevohitionary 
era  is  for  a  time  at  least  over.  Mean- 
while thought,  having  become  per- 
fectly free,  has  succeeiled  in  unset- 
tling the  old  grounds  of  belief  and 
morals,  without  devising  any  equiva- 
lent to  take  their  place,  with  the  result 
of  causing  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and 
uneasiness,  acknowledged  on  all  hand.s. 
The  unhappiness  of  life  is  widely  felt, 
yet  its  paramount  imi)ortance  is  in- 
sisted upon.  Its  value  is  taken  for 
granted,  for  we  are  told  that  it  is  all 
upon  which  we  can  build,  yet  writers 
do  not  tire  of  telling  of  its  infinite  lit- 
tleness. Tyndall  even  seems  to  gloat 
over  the  fact  that  ages  hence  '  you  and 
I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall 
have  melted  into  the  infinite  azure  of 
the  past.'  One  cannot  help  remark- 
ing the  seeming  inconsistency  of  the 
ruling  tone  of  thought.  While  the 
misery  of  life  is  asserted,  its  dignity 
is  as  strenuously  maintained  and  sui- 
cide is  condemned  without  compro- 
mise. JMean while  the  original  mode 
of  thinking  upon  which  this  condem- 
nation rests,  viz.,  the  theological  con- 
viction that  life  is  a  sacred  gift  of 
God,  and  that  we  are  accountable  for 
it  to  this  higher  power,  is  lost  sight 
of  or  denied.  The  sum  of  all  is  a 
prevalent  feeling  of  depression  and 
unhappiness. 

Not  to  make  an  assertion  without 
giving  proofs  of  it,  I  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  few  points  which  will  justify 
my  conclusions.  This  change  is  well 
exhibited  in  the  tone  of  popular  poe- 
try. Poetry  acts  as  a  kind  of  spiritual 
weathei'-gauge,  its  jjopularity  depends 
upon  its  conformity  with  the  modes  of 
thought  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
time.  It  is  itself  the  expression  of 
the  deepest  religious  beliefs,  unfet- 
tered by  the  dogmas  that  cause  the 
traditional  forms  of  religion  to  stag- 
nate and  fail  of  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  If  we  find  a  poet 
of  a  distinct  type  popular  at  any  spe- 
cial time,  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  his  leading  ideas  are  also  the  idetus 


common  at  that  time.  Now,  beyond 
doubt,  the  poetry  that  within  the  last 
few  years  has  had  the  widest  popu- 
larity, is  that  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Algernon  Swinburne.  Though  some 
of  Arnold's  ])oetry  was  written  as 
early  as  1848,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  his  latest  volume  dates  in  18G8,  it 
has  never  been  as  popular  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  complete 
edition  of  1869  having  been  exhaust- 
ed, another  edition  appeared  last  year. 
These  facts,  when  its  dilHculty  is  re- 
membered, are  noticeable.  One  fea- 
ture Mr,  Swinburne  has  to  himself, 
and  will  ])artly  account  for  his  popu- 
larity with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 
But  it  is  not  to  Swinburne,  as  a  leader 
of  the  Fleshly  School  of  Poets,  that' I 
would  now  draw  your  attention — 
though  as  such  his  popularity  is  no 
favourable  symptom  of  the  age.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  his  genius, 
what  may  be  called  his  theological 
side,  upon  which  the  similarity  of  his 
work  to  that  of  Matthew  Arnold  is 
striking.  In  both  the  burden  of  sor- 
row, '  this  strange  disease  of  modern 
life,'  as  Arnold  calls  it,  is  ever  upper- 
most. One  specimen  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold will  be  sufhcient,  as  no  poet 
varies  less  in  his  tone — 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  its  full,  and  round  earth's 

shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
Jietreating  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-winil,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another  I  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  Ijefore  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neitlier  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  hell  for  pain  ; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and 

flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

Now,  this  is  no  unfair  type  of  his 
poems.  Open  the  book  at  random, 
and  the  same  thoughts  will  meet  you 
on  every  page.  In  Swinburne  this 
grief  is    intensified,   and    marked  by 
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despairing  and  blasphemous  outbursts 
of  rage  against  the  highest  symbol  of 
what  is  sacred  and  holy.  For  a  paral- 
lel to  the  impotent  fury  of  the  foui-th 
Chorus,  in  Swinburne's  '  Atalanta  in 
Calydon,'  I  know  not  where  to  look. 
The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  and 
would  only  be  spoiled  by  an  extract. 
Let  us  see'how  the  love-poet  treats  his 
favourite  passion  in  the  Second  Series 
of  his  '  Poems  and  Ballads,'  published 
last  year — 

Or  they  lo\ed  their  life   through,  and  then 
went  whither ''. 
And  were  one  to  the  end-  but  what  end 
who  knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  a  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 
As   the  rose-red   seaweed  that  mocks  the 
rose. 
Sliall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to 
love  them  ? 
What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  the  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them, 
Or  the  wave. 

A  mournful  turn,  one  cannot  help 
thinking,  to  the  well  known  words  of 
Scripture,  '  love  is  as  strong  as  death 

many  waters  cannot  qviench 

love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.' 

To  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
objection  that  these  are  merely  the 
writings  of  extreme  thinkers — an  ob- 
jection which  is  really  without  force  in 
the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold,  I  will 
consider  the  works  of  a  poet  that  can 
by  no  possibility  be  looked  on  as  such. 
The  English  Poet-Laureate  wall  hard- 
ly be  suspected  of  being  an  exponent 
of  any  extreme  school  of  thought.  His 
attention  to  style  is  notorious.  No  one 
expects  to  fincl  in  him  a  deeper  strain 
of  philosophy  than  that  of  an  average 
thinker.  When  he  expresses  his 
thoughts  upon  deep  subjects  they  are 
naturally  quoted  as  being  better  ex- 
]iressed  by  such  a  consummate  master 
of  language  than  we  can  find  them 
elsewhere.  His  philosophy  is  cer- 
tainlyn  ot  deeper  tlian  that  of  enlight- 
ened orthodoxy.  As  a  Churchman 
he  would  probably  take  rank  among 
the  moderate  school  of  Latitudinarians. 
Yet  even  upon  the  works  of  Tennyson 
the  spirit  of  the  time  has  set  its  indel- 
ible mark.     Anyone  who  has  studied 


his  *  Idylls  of  the  King  '  chronologic- 
ally and  taken  the  trouble  to  notice 
additions  to  the  earlier  poems  of  the 
series,  comparing  the  tone  of  these 
with  the  later  poems,  will  be  much 
struck  by  the  change  of  coloui-ing  ex- 
hibited in  the  later  portions  of  his 
•work.  As  reference  will  again  be 
made  to  Tennyson,  I  will  only  give 
two  instances  at  the  present  moment. 
In  *  Vivien,'  one  of  the  four  original 
Idylls,  a  '  great  melancholy  '  falls  on 
Merlin,  arising,  it  would  seem,  from 
his  consciousness  of  a  foolish  fondness 
for  the  frail  heroine,  but  we  are  left  in 
doubt.  In  the  last  editions,  however, 
subsequently  to  1876,  this  doubt  is 
solved,  and  the  melancholy  given  a 
new  turn  by  the  introduction  of  lines 
ascribing  it  to  his  consciousness  of 

World-war  of  dying  fle-h  against  the  life, 
Death  in  all  life  and  Ij-ing  in  all  love, 
The  meanest  having  ]>ower  uixm  the  highest 
And  the  high  purpose  Ijroken  by  the  worm. 

The  first  edition  of  '  Vivien  '  was  pub- 
lished in  18.59.  It  was  very  natural 
that  in  seventeen  years  some  changes 
should  occur  to  the  author,  but  the 
nature  of  the  change  is  significant. 
He  has  also  modified  what  he  had 
written  more  lately.  The  '  Passing  of 
Arthur,'  into  which  was  incorjwrated 
the  '  Morte  d'Ai'thur,'  earliest  written 
of  the  entire  series,  was  published  in 
1870.  This  time  he  re-adopted  the 
well-known  lines — 

The  old  order  changeth,  3'i elding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good    custom    should  corrupt   the 
world. 

This  sentiment  was  first  published 
as  far  back  as  1842,  and  was  quite  in 
keejiing  with  the  hopeful,  reforming 
spirit  of  the  time.  Now,  contrast 
these  Hues  with  the  desparing  'mean- 
ings of  the  King,'  added  to  the  same 
poem  after  1877.  The  old  work  and 
the  new  stand  side  by  side.  Tennyson 
could  hardly  have  struck  out  lines  of 
such  surpassing  beauty — but  it  is  not 
hypercritical  to  call  the  later  inconsis- 
tent   with    the    earlier    woik.       The 
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*  moanings  of   the   King  '  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I  mark'il  Him  in  the  fldweriii;,'  of  His  fields, 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 
I  waged  His  w.irs,  and  now  I  pass  and  ilie. 
O  me!  for  why  is  all  around  us  here. 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  sha])e  it  as  he  would, 
Till  the  High  (iod  behold  it  from  beyond, 
And  enter  it,  and  nuike  it  l)eautiful? 

For  I,  being  simjde,  thought  to   work  His 

will. 
And  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in  vain; 
And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  an  1  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 
My  (io<l,  thou  hast  forgotten  me  in  my  death: 
Nay—  God  my  Christ— I  pass,  but  shall  not 

die. 

The  last  line  is  obviously  ackled  to 
clear  the  speaker  from  inconsistency, 
but  it  does  not  clear  the  poet.  Now, 
these  lines  reflect  very  accurately  the 
doubting,  perplexed  tone  of  thought, 
the  incoherency  and  uncertainty  so 
commonly  felt  at  the  present  day.  The 
year  187-1:  will  always  be  an  epoch  in 
the  religious  history  of  England,  for 
then  Professor  Tyndall  delivered  his 
M^ell  known  Belfast  Address — the 
high-water  mark,  it  would  seem,  of 
Materialism.  The  previoiis  year  had 
seen  the  publication  of  Mill's  '  Auto- 
biography,' to  a  passage  in  which  the 
words, 

As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would, 

are  a  manifest  reference.  In  the 
chapter  on  his  father's  character  and 
opinions,  Mill  wrote,  '  He  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  world  so 
full  of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  Au- 
thor combining  infinite  power  with 
perfect  goodness  and  righteousness 
.  The  Sabajan,  or  Manichtean, 
theory  of  a  good  and  an  evil  principle 
struggling  against  each  other  for  the 
government  of  the  universe  he  would 
not  have  equally  condemned,  and  I 
have  heard  him  express  surprise  that 
no  one  revived  it  in  our  times.'  I 
should  not  feel  so  confident  of  Tenny- 
son's alluding  to  this  passage  were  I 
not  justified  by   his  special  mode  of 


workmanship.  One  gi-eat  difiiculty  of 
his  poems  consists  in  his  allusions — 
often  to  matters  of  merely  contempo- 
rary interest.  In  this  case  Mill's 
'  Autobiography '  was  in  every  one's 
mind  at  the  time,  and  the  passage  I 
have  quoted,  as  well  as  another  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention,  were 
widely  discussed  in  the  penodicals  of 
the  day.  The  other  passage  comes 
from  the  same  chapter.  The  younger 
Mill  tells  us  that  his  father  '  thought 
human  life  a  poor  thing  at  best,  after 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  of  unsatis- 
fied curiosity  had  gone  by.'  Now  this, 
as  I  have  shown  before,  was  not  a 
new  thing.  It  had  been  remarked 
'  often  enough,  but  appearing  just  then, 
it  attracted  much  attention.  It  seemed 
to  strike  a  corresponding  chord  in 
men's  hearts,  and  the  note  has  been 
prolonged  ever  since  by  writers  of  all 
kinds,  till  the  qucBtion  has  been 
openly  put  '  Is  life  worth  living  1 '  I 
do  not  now  propose  to  encpiire  into  the 
causes  that  have  brought  matters  to 
such  a  pass,  although  '  rcre  scire  est 
per  causas  ^cire,'  but  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  main  external  condi- 
tions that  attend  the  tone  of  thought 
are  the  shock  that  ordinary  mortals 
have  received  from  the  breaking  up 
of  long  cherished  beliefs,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  failure,  or  apparent  fail- 
ure, of  the  Utopian  schemes  which  the 
nineteenth  century  projected  as  its 
work.  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting 
again,  from  the  latest  edition  of  the 
'  Idylls,'  the  lines  describing  the  deso- 
lation of  Sir  Bedivere  as  he  listens  to 
the  last  wail  attending  the  passage  of 
his  king  from  the  world  : 

But  when  that  morn  had  past  for  evermore. 
The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter  dawn 
Amazed  him,  and  he  groan'd  '  the  King  is 
gone.' 

There  is  no  king  any  longer — such 
is  the  poetical  symbol  in  which  the 
Laureate  embodies  the  feeling  of  des- 
pair, which  Matthew  Arnold  had  ex- 
pressed before  by  the  same  figure, 
though  he  handled  the  subject  some- 
what differently — 
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Amonprst  us  one, 
Who  most  has  siiffer'd,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  \\\^o\\  the  intellectual  throne  ; 
And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  -rtTetched  days  ; 
Tells  US  liis  misery's  birth  and  growth  and 
signs, 
Antl  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 
And  how  .he  breast  was  soothed,  and  how 
the  head. 
And  all  Lis  hourly  varied  anodynes. 

This  for  u\ir  wisest !  and  we  others  pine, 
And  >\ish  the  long  unhappy  dream  would 

end,        .4 
And  waive  all  claims  to  bliss,  and  try  to 
bear ; 
With  close-tipp'd  patience  for  our  only  friend, 
Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbour  to  despair. 

The  sequel  of  such  a  despairing  tone 
is  natural  enough.  The  poisonous 
breath  of  Pessimism  is  taken  for  the 
healthy  air  of  heaven.  The  works 
of  the  German  philosophers,  Schopen- 
hauer and  Hartmann,  began  to  be 
read  in  England  with  eagerness,  and 
their  theories  have  found  their  way  at 
second  and  third-hand  to  the  general 
public.  The  fashionable  tone  of  Pes- 
simism, among  the  uj)per  classes  in 
England,  is  a  sulyect  of  casual  notice 
in  Leslie  Stephen's  lately  published 
monogi'aph  upon  Dr.  Johnson. 

Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review  for  January,  1876,  where  he 
will  find  the  organ  of  Piadicalism  and 
extreme  thought  adopting  a  tone  of 
jDrotest  and  reaction  against  what  it 
rightly  believes  to  be  a  pernicious 
change  of  tone.  From  the  conclusion  I 
will  quote  a  few  significant  sentences. 
'  "  The  owl  of  Minerva  does  not  start 
upon  its  flight  until  the  evening  twi- 
light has  begun  to  fall."  It  is,  indeed, 
a  significant  fact  that  this  "Philosophy 
of  Despair  "  should  have  within  five 
years  passed  through  six  editions.  As 
i  s  the  peojile,  so  is  the  priest.  Litera- 
1  ire  itself  seems  tainted  with  the  faith 
(  f  pessimism,  and  Cassandra's  A'oice 
is  heard  throughout  our  magazines 
.  and  novels.  A  light  cynicism,  which 
smites  at  enthusiasm  and  disbelieves 
disinterestedness,  is  not  unfashion- 
able in  society.  Has  Europe  in  very 
truth    reached    that    stage    in    which 


the  only  philosophy  it  can  accept  is 
not  unlike  those  emanation  doctrines 
which  consoled  the  decaying  mind  of 
Greece?' 

So  wide  is  this  Pessimism  in  its  in- 
fluence, the  joy  and  fun  of  life  seems 
stifled.  The  difference,  to  take  a 
single  instance  of  what  is  a  general 
feature,  between  the  Punch  of  to-day 
and  Punch  of  fifteen  years  ago,  is  strik- 
ing enough.  It  is  not  suflicient  to  say 
that  Leech  is  dead.  The  wit  of  the 
present  moment  is  purely  local  in  its 
colouring,  temporary  in  its  tone.  One 
can  imagine  readers  of  the  twentieth 
and  succeeding  centuries  enjoying  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  the  flunkeys  (for  such 
people  exist  in  all  ages),  but  the  sense 
of  merriment  excited  by  the  excesses 
and  absurd  talk  of  dilettanti  artists, 
furniture  fanciers,  etc.,  must  be  as  evan- 
escent as  itscause — the  prevailing  tone 
of  fashion  and  extravagance.  The  wit 
of  ten  years  ago,  and  before  tiiat,  was 
the  wit  of  Horace,  the  wit  that  springs 
from  a  pleasurable  contemplation  of 
the  endless  varieties  of  the  humours  of 
man.  The  wit  of  the  present  day  is 
hard  to  describe  :  it  is  a  satire  upon 
extravagance,  but  without  the  moral 
tone  that  gives  satire  vitality,  wanting 
also  that  element  of  permanence,  so 
hard  to  define,  which  makes  it  a  gift 
for  the  ages.  Another  form  of  satire, 
not  exactly  new,  for  we  have  read 
something  similar  in  jNIrs.  INlanley's 
'  New  Atalantis,'  is  exhibited  in  such 
papers  as  'Vanity  Fair,'  'The  World,' 
and  '  Truth.'  The  existence  and  popu- 
larity of  such  periodicals  as  these  is 
not  reassuring  to  contemplate.  A 
cynical  and  disbelieving  age,  having 
lost  its  sense  of  genuine  humour,  is 
content  to  amuse  itself  with  person- 
alities, and  to  gloat  over  the  revelations 
of  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  fashion- 
able classes  of  society.  There  have  been 
scandalous  chronicles  before  now,  but 
they  have  hitherto  been  content  witli 
the  name,  and  have  not  masked  under 
the  sacred  name  of  Truth.  '  Vanity 
Fair '  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  much 
better,  and  I  have  no  oV)jection  to  the 
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name  '  A  Journal  for  Men  and  Wo- 
men : '   it  is  at  least  modest. 

Another  effect  of  tins  state  of  world- 
weariness,  cynicism,  and  joylessness  is 
a  tendency  to  look  iijion  death  with 
different   eyes   to    those   with    which 
men  have  i-egarded  it  in  the  healthiest 
and  the  best  ages  of  the  world.     It  is 
better  to  be  a  poor  slave,  says  Achilles, 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  to  serve  under  a 
hard  master,  than  to  be  the  king  of  the 
dead.      Consistently  with  this  view  of 
riomeric  times,  the  shield  of  Achilles 
in  the  '  Iliad'  contains  no  Birth  and  no 
Funeral  of  man.    I  will  quote  in  illus- 
tration of  this  the  appr.'priate  words 
of  Mr.    Gladstone* — '  The  beginning 
and  the  end  of  life  are  endowed  for 
Christians  with  .so  intense  an  interest 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  different 
an  aspect  they  offer  to  those  beyond 
the  pale.      Both  of  them  are  swathed 
in  weakness  or  disti-ess,  and  the  Greek 
had  no  charm  in  his  possession  which 
could    invest   distress    and    weakness 
with  beauty,  or  infuse  into  them  the 
glow   of  life.     Sorrow  had  not  been 
glorified.    Scenes  like  these,  he  would 
say,  do  not  make  up  the  completeness 
of  life,  but  impair  it ;   they  are  not  to 
be   acknowledged  as   legitimately  be- 
longing to  it ;  we  submit  to  them,  for 
we  cannot  help  submitting ;  but  they 
form  no  portion  of  our  glory,  and  we 
put  them  out  of  sight. '     Perhaps,  as 
Christians,  we    should  logically   look 
upon  death,  if  not  with  joy,  yet  with 
complacent  composure.     But  as  our 
instincts  are  stronger  than  our  beliefs, 
even  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  far  from 
an  optimist  as  to  life,  and  gave  his  in- 
tellectual assent  to  the  hard  doctrine 
of  Soame  Jenyns,  '  death  is  so  far  from 
being  an  evil,  that  it  is  the  infallible 
cure  for  all  others,'  felt  and  ex[)ressed 
his  instinctive  fear  of  it.      He  could 
not  bear  to  contemplate  it.      He  dis- 
liked to  discuss  it.   This  is  a  great  puz- 
zle to  his  biogra})her,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  sign  of   the  healthy  state 
of  the    man.     That  which   is  inevit- 
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able,  but  in  so  far  as  it  means  the  cut- 
ting of  all  the  ties  of  life  is  an  unmi- 
tigated evil,  it  can  do  little  good  to 
linger  fondly  round.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  i)oets  of  the  present  clay  to 
eulogise  it.  I  could  quote  from  several 
poets,  but  two  specimens  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Tennyson's  '  Gareth  and  Ly- 
nette  '  was  written  in  1872.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  '  The  Holy  Grail,' 
is  perhaps  the  most  mystical  and  the 
hardest  to  interpret  of  all  the  Idylls. 
In  this  poem,  after,  Gareth's  contest 
with  Death  and  his  victoiy— the  whole 
of  which  reads  like  a  piece  of  foolish 
masquerade — the  Lady  Lyonors  and 
her  house  '  make  merry  over  death  ' 

As  being,  aftei*  all  their  foolish  fears 
And  horror.s,  only  proven  a  blooming  boy. 

Now,  whatever  death  may  be,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  can  never  be  a  subject  for 
merriment,  even  in  an  allegory.  I  will 
give  two  instances  from  the  lately  pub- 
lished poems  of  J.  A.  Symonds.  The 
beauty  of  some  of  the  verses  almost 
blinds  us  to  the  unhealthy  tone  of  the 
sentiment — for  unhealthy  notwith- 
standing it  is. 

Behold  the  void  that  was  so  still 
Breaks  into  singing,  and  the  desert  cries 
Praise,  praise  to  Thee  !  praise  for  Thj'  servant 

death, 
The  healer  and  deliverer  ! 

And  again 

How  sweet  it  were  on  this  mysterioiis  night 
Of  judsing  stars  and  splendours,  from  the 
shore 
Knee-deep  to  wade,  and  from  the  ripple  bright 
To  brush  the  iihosphorescent  foani-Howers 

hoar  ; 
Then  with  broad  ))reast  to  cleave  the  watery 
floor, 
And  floating,  dreaming,  tlirough  the  sphere  to 

swim 
Of  silvery  skies  and  silvery  billows  dim  ! 

What  if  the  waves  of  dreamless  Death,  like 
these, 
Should   soothe  our  senses  aching  with_the 
shine 
Of  Life's  long  radiance?  O,  primeval  ease, 
That  wast  and  art  and  art  to  be  divine. 
Thou  shalt  receive  unto  the  crystalline 
Silence  of  thy  sloep-silvrred  healiuLC  sea 
These  souls  o'erburdened  with  mortality  ! 

I  have  said  more  than  enough  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  '  disease  of  modern 
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life.'  Thougli  my  observations  have 
been  wholly  taken  from  English  wri- 
ters, it  is  not  a  phenomenon  confined 
to  England,  as  the  existence  of  the 
Pessimist  writers  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia  sufficiently  proves.  It  is, 
however,  much  in  accordance  with  the 
English  nature.  Long  ago  the  pecu- 
liar mental  aflection,  called  Hypochon- 
dria, was  named  the  '  English  malady,' 
and  it  is  a  question  worth  considering 
whether  the  Pessimist  Philosophy, 
should  it  ever  become  widely  popular 
among  the  English,  would  not  produce 
more  lasting  effects  amongst  us  than 
elsewhere.  The  English  and  the  Scotch 
have  not  the  knack  of  the  French  and 
other  Romanesque  nations  of  holding 
lightly  by  their  religious  views. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Reforma- 
tion affected  the  nations  of  Europe  is 
worth  recalling,  as  the  statement  will 
illustrate  the  question  I  am  at  present 
considering.  It  was  only  among  those 
parts  of  Europe,  in  which  Teutonic 
blood  was  strong,  that  the  Reformation 
produced  any  very  perceptible  effects 
of  a  religious  nature.  Elsewhere, 
instead  of  religious  we  find  political 
results.  Again,  though  all  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  joined  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  a  religious  movement,  more  or 
less  zealously,  it  was  only  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  that  the  peculiar  after-result 
of  it,  which  we  call  Puritanism,  existed 
or  produced  lasting  effects.  The  ori- 
ginal birth-place  of  Calvinism  was  the 
South  of  France  (theVisigothic,  portion 
of  that  nation)  and  Switzerland ;  and  the 
Dutch  soon  becameasCalvinistic  as  the 
original  followers  of  Calvin.  But  if 
we  wish  to  look  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Calvinistic  spirit  into 
Puritanism,  we  must  go  to  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  to  England. 
Hence  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  boast  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  superiority,  so  often  pointed 
out  by  Mattliew  Ai-nold,  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  regard  to  one  of  the  many  ele- 
ments of  national  welfare,  viz..  Con- 
duct or  Morality.  We  may  fairly  say, 
then,  that  the  English  and  the  Scotch 


are  a  people  more  seriously  disposed 
by  nature  than  other  European  peo- 
ples. We  might  infer,  that  should  a 
Pessimist  tone  of  thought  spread  in 
England,  should  the  melancholy  and 
dissatisfaction,  which  I  have  shown  to 
exist,  blossom  out  in  a  Pessimist  Philc- 
soph)^,  it  would  i)i-oduce  more  alarming 
results  among  the  English  than  else- 
where. 

Still  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  England  is  a  nation  large 
enough  to  contain  within  itself  many 
divergent  movements,  and  a  constant 
tendency  to  what  may  be  called  a  Con- 
tinental mode  of  thought  is  observable, 
as  it  has  been  often  before,  side  by  side 
with  the  great  national  movements. 
At  the  present  moment  this  takes  the 
form  of  Neo-Paganism  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  theory  of  poetic  art. 
The  theory  of  poetry  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  days  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  which  is  most  widely  recog- 
nised among  the  English,  is  one  which 
lessens  its  artistic  for  the  sake  of  its 
moral  side.  '  The  poet,'  says  Dr.  John- 
son, a  thoroughly  English  critic,  '  must 
consider  right  and  wrong  in  their  ab- 
stracted and  invariable  state  . 
he  must  write  as  the  interpreter  of 
nature  and  the  legislator  of  mankind, 
and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over 
the  thoughts  and  manners  of  future 
generations.'  '  The  principal  end  of 
Painting,'  says  Dryden,  '  is  to  please  ; 
and  the  chief  design  of  Poetry  is  to  in- 
struct .  .  .  the  moral  is  the  first 
business  of  the  poet,  as  being  the 
ground- work  of  his  instruction.'  By 
way  of  contrast  listen  to  the  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Patt'r,  one  of  the  leading 
writers  on  aesthetics  :  '  The  a'sthetic 
critic  regards  all  objects  with  which 
he  has  to  do,  as  powers  or  forces,  pro- 
ducing pleasurable  sensations,  each  of 
a  more  or  less  peculiar  and  unique 
kind.'  We  have  a  short  time  to  live, 
'  and  then  our  place  knows  us  no  more. 
Some  spend  this  interval  in  listless- 
ness,  some  in  high  passions,  the  wisest 
in  art  and  song.  For  our  one  chance 
is  in  expanding  that  interval,  in  getting 
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as  many  pulsations  as  possible  into  the 
given  time.'  Such  is  his  philosophy 
of  life,  and  he  adds,  '  of  this  wisdom, 
the  poetic  passion,  the  desire  of  beauty, 
the  love  of  art  for  art's  sake  has  most ; 
for  art  comes  to  you  professing  frankly 
to  give  nothing  but  the  highest  quality 
to  your  moments  as  they  pass,  and 
simply  for  those  moments'  sake.'  Other 
things,  such  as  Morality,  Politics,  and 
Religion,  he  woidd  not  consider  for  a 
moment.  '  The  theory,  or  idea,  or  sys- 
tem, which  requires  of  us  to  sacrifice 
any  part  of  this  experience,  in  consi- 
deration of  some  interest  into  which 
we  cannot  enter,  or  some  abstract  mo- 
rality we  have  not  identified  with  our- 
selves, or  what  is  only  conventional, 
has  no  real  claim  upon  us.' 

Fully  in  accordance  with  this  theory 
of  poetry  and  art  is  such  work  as  the 
'Earthly  Paradise,'  whose  author, 
William  Morris,  confessedly  abandon- 
ing the  calling  of  the  teacher,  aims 
only  at  the  task  of  pleasing. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why    should    I    strive    to    set    the    crooked 

straij,'ht  ? 
I^et  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 


Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 

To  those  who  in  the  sleejjy  region.s  stay, 

Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  will 
sum  up  the  results.  I  have  shown  by 
illustration  that,  over  the  poetry  of 
the  present  day,  which,  better  than 
any  tiling  else,  expresses  the  direction 
of  men's  minds — a  cloud  of  darkness 
has  gathered  ;  the  lightness  of  former 
days,  the  joy  of  life,  the  hope  and  en- 
thxisiasm  with  regard  to  the  future, 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  away 
from  it.  This  tone  has  grown,  till  it 
has  all  but  taken  form  in  a  Philosophy  of 
Pessimism  'a  self-indulgent  despair,'  to 
use  the  words  of  George  Eliot,  'which 
cuts  down,  and  consumes,  and  never 
plants.'  A  reaction  is  taking  place,  but 
the  cure  is  as  bad  as  the  disease,  for  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  abandonment  of  noble 
aims,  and  has  for  its  object  merely  the 
killing  of  the  sense  of  pain  by  opiates 
of  pleasure.  All  this  world-weariness 
is  brought  to  a  head,  or  to  use  his  own 
favourite  word,  'focMlized'  by  Mallock 
in  his  sad  book  '  IsLife  Worth  Living?' 
The  consideration  of  his  book  may 
perhaps  be  taken  up  in  another  paper. 
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OLOVE,  Love,  Love  ! 
Whether  it  rain  or  shine, 
Whether  the  clouds  frown  or  the  sky  is  clear, 
Whether  the  thunder  fill  the  air  with  fear, 
Whether  the  winter  rage  or  peace  is  here. 
If  only  thou  art  near, 
Then  are  all  days  divine. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love  ! 

Where  thou  art  not,  the  place 
Is  sad  to  me  as  death.      It  would  be  cold 
In  Heaven  without  thee,  if  I  might  not  hold 
Thy  hand  in  mine,  if  I  might  not  behold 
The  beauty  manifold — 

The  wonder  of  thy  face.  — From  Lrijt  JVecd, 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

T\YO  days  later,  Amelius  moved 
into  his  cottage. 
He  had  provided  himself  with  a  new- 
servant,  as  easily  as  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  new  abode.  A  foreign 
"waiter  at  the  hotel — a  gray-haired 
Frenchman  of  the  old  school,  reputed 
to  be  the  most  ill-tempered  servant  in 
the  house — had  felt  thegenial  influence 
of  Amelius  with  the  receptive  readiness 
of  his  race.  Here  was  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  spoke  to  him  as  easily 
and  pleasantly  as  if  he  was  speaking 
to  a  friend — who  heard  him  relate  his 
little  grievances,  and  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  circumstance  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule — who  said  kindly, 
*  I  hope  you  don't  mind  me  calling  you 
by  your  nickname,'  when  he  ventured 
to  explain  that  his  Christian  name  was 
'Theophile,' and  that  his  English  fel- 
low-servants had  facetiously  altered 
and  shortened  it  to  '  Toff,'  to  suit  their 
insular  convenience.  '  For  the  first 
time,  sir,'  he  had  hastened  to  add,  '  I 
feel  it  an  honour  to  be  Toff,  when  you 
speak  to  me.'  Asking  everybody  whom 
he  met  if  they  could  recommend  a  ser- 
vant to  him,  Amelius  had  put  the  ques- 
tion, when  Toff  came  in  one  morning 
with  the  hot  water.  Tlie  old  French- 
man made  a  low  bow,  expre.ssive  of  de- 
votion. '  I  know  of  but  one  man,  sir, 
whom  1  can  safely  recommend,'  he 
said.  'Take  me.'  Amelius  was  de- 
lighted ;  he  had  only  one  objection  to 
make.  *  I  don't  want  to  keep  two  ser- 
vants,' he  said,  while  Toff  was  hel])ing 
him  on  with  his  dressing  gown.  'Why 
should  you  keep  two  servants,  sir  ? ' 


the  Frenchman  incpiired.  Amelius  an- 
swered, '  I  can't  ask  you  to  make  the 
beds.'  'Why  not?'  said  Toff — and  made 
the  bed,  then  and  there,  in  five  minutes. 
He  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  came  back 
with  one  of  thechambermaid's  brooms. 
'  Judge  for  yourself,  sir — can  I  sweep 
a  carpet  1 '  He  placed  a  chair  for 
Amelius.  '  Permit  me  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  shaving  yourself.  Are  you 
satisfied  1  Very  good.  I  am  equally 
capable  of  cutting  your  hair,  and  at- 
tending to  your  corns  (if  you  suffer,  sir, 
from  that  inconvenience).  Will  you 
allow  me  to  propose  something  which 
you  have  not  had  yet  for  your  break- 
fast 1 '  In  half  an  hour  more,  he 
brought  in  the  new  dish.  '  ffiufs  a  la 
Tripe.  An  elementaiy  specimen,  sir, 
of  what  T  can  do  for  you  as  a  cook. 
Be  pleased  to  taste  it.'  Amelius  eat 
it  all  up  on  the  spot ;  and  Toff  applied 
the  moral,  with  the  neatest  choice  of 
language.  '  Thank  you,  sir,  for  a  grati- 
fying expression  of  approval.  One 
more  specimen  of  my  poor  capabilities, 
and  1  have  done.  It  is  barely  possible 
— God  forbid  ! — that  you  may  fall  ill. 
Honour  me  by  reading  that  document.' 
He  handed  a  written  paper  to  Amelius, 
dated  some  years  since  in  Paris,  and 
signed  in  an  English  name.  '  I  testify 
with  gratitude  and  pleasure  that  Theo- 
phile  Leblond  has  nursed  me  through 
a  long  illness,  with  an  intelligence' and 
devotion  which  I  cannot  too  highly 
praise.'  'May  you  never  employ  me, 
sir,  in  that  capacity,'  said  Toff.  '  I  have 
only  to  add  that  I  am  not  so  old  as  I 
look,  and  that  my  political  opinions 
have  changed,  in  later  life,  from  red- 
republican  to  moderate-liberal.     I  also 
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confess,  if  necessaiy,  that  I  still  have 
an  ardent  admiration  for  the  fair  sex.' 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
waited  to  be  engaged. 

So  the  household  at  the  cottage  was 
modestly  limited  to  A  melius  and  TofF. 

Rufus  remained  for  another  week  in 
London,  to  watch  the  new  experiment. 
He  had  made  careful  inquiries  into  the 
Frenchman's  chaiacter,  and  had  found 
that  the  complaints  of  his  temper  re- 
ally amounted  to  this — that  'he  gave 
himself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  and 
didn't  understand  a  joke.'  On  the 
question  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  the 
testimony  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
left  Rufus  nothing  to  desire.  Greatly 
to  his  surprise,  Amclius  showed  no 
disposition  to  grow  weary  of  his  quiet 
life,  or  to  take  refuge  in  perilous 
amusements  from  the  sober  society  of 
his  books.  He  was  regular  in  his  in- 
quiries at  Mr.  Farnaby's  house  ;  he 
took  long  walks  by  himself  ;  he  never 
mentioned  Sally's  name  ;  he  lost  his  in- 
terest in  going  to  the  theatre,  and  he 
never  appeai-ed  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  club.  Some  men,  observing  the 
remarkable  change  which  had  passed 
over  his  excitable  temperament,  would 
have  hailed  it  as  a  good  sign  for  the 
future.  The  New  Englander  looked 
below  the  surface,  and  was  not  so  eas- 
ily deceived.  '  My  bright  boy's  soul 
is  discouraged  and  cast  down,'  was  the 
conclusion  that  he  drew.  '  There's 
darkness  in  him  where  there  once  was 
light — and,  Avhat's  worse  than  all,  he 
caves  in,  and  keeps  it  to  himself.' 
After  vainly  trying  to  induce  Amclius 
to  open  his  heart,  Rufus  at  last  went 
to  Paris,  with  a  mind  that  was  ill  at 
case. 

On  the  day  of  the  American's  de- 
parture, the  march  of  events  was  re- 
sumed ;  and  the  unnaturally-quiet  life 
of  A  melius  began  to  be  disturbed  again. 

Making  his  customary  inquiries  in 
the  forenoon  at  Mi-.  Farnaby's  door, 
he  found  the  hou.sehold  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  A  second  council  of  physi- 
cians had  been  held,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  some  alarming  sym- 


toms  in  the  case  of  the  patient.  On 
this  occasion,  the  medical  men  told  him 
])lainly  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life 
to  his  obstinacy,  if  he  persisted  in  re- 
maining in  London  and  returning  to 
his  business.  By  good  fortune,  the 
affaiis  of  the  bank  had  greatly  bene- 
fited, through  the  powerful  interpos- 
ition of  M)\  INIelton.  With  these  im- 
])roved  prospects,  Mr.  Farnaby  fat  his 
niece's  entreaty)  submitted  to  the  doc- 
tors' advice.  He  was  to  start  on  the 
first  stage  of  his  journey  the  next 
morning ;  and,  at  his  own  earnest  de- 
sire, Regina  was  to  go  with  him.  '  I 
hate  sti'angers  and  foreigners  ;  and  I 
don't  like  being  alone.  If  you  don't  go 
with  me,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am — 
and  die.'  So  Mr.  Farnal)y  put  it  to  his 
adoi)ted  daughter,  in  his  rasping  voice 
and  with  his  hard  frown. 

'  I  am  grieved,  dear  Amelius,  to  go- 
away  from  you,'  Regina  said  ;  '  but 
what  can  1  do  1  It  would  have  been 
so  nice  if  you  could  have  gone  with  us. 
I  did  hint  something  of  the  sort ; 
but ' 

Her  downcast  face  finished  the  sen- 
tence. Amelius  felt  the  bare  idea  of 
being  Mr.  Farnaby's  travelling-com- 
panion make  his  blood  run  cold.  And 
Mr.  Farnaby,  on  his  side,  reciprocated 
the  sentiment,  '  I  will  write  constantly, 
dear,'  Regina  resiimed  ;  '  and  you  will 
write  back,  won't  you  '\  Say  you  love- 
me ;  and  promise  to  come  to-morrow 
morning,  before  we  go.' 

She  kissed  him  aflfectionately — and, 
the  instant  after,  checked  the  respon- 
sive outburst  of  tenderness  in  Amelius,. 
by  that  utter  want  of  tact  which  (in 
spite  of  the  popular  delusion  to  the 
contrary)  is  so  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men.  *  My  uncle  is  so 
particular  about  packing  his  linen,' 
she  said  ;  '  nobody  can  please  him  but 
me  ;  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  run  up- 
stairs again.' 

Amelius  went  out  into  the  street,. 
with  his  head  down  and  his  lips  fast 
closed.  He  was  not  far  from  Mrs. 
Payson's  house.  '  Why  shouldn't  I 
call  ? '   he    thoujrht  to    himself.     His 
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conscience    added,    '  And    hear    some 
news  of  Sally.' 

There  was  good  news.  The  girl  was 
brightening  mentally  and  physically — 
she  was  in  a  fair  way,  if  she  only  re- 
mained in  the  Home,  to  be  '  Simple  ' 
Sally  no  longer.  Amelius  asked  if  she 
had  got  the  photograph  of  the  cottage. 
Mrs.  Payson  laughed.  '  Sleeps  with  it 
under  her  pillow,  poor  child,'  she  said, 
'and  looks  at  it  tifty  times  a  day.' 
Thirty  years  since,  with  iniinitely  less 
<^xperience  to  guide  her,  the  worthy 
matron  would  have  followed  her  in- 
stincts, and  would  have  hesitated  to 
tell  Amelius  quite  so  much  about  the 
photograph.  But  some  of  a  woman's 
liner  sensibilities  do  get  blunted  with 
the  advance  of  age  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wisdom. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  subject  of 
Sally's  progress,  Amelius,  to  .Mrs.  Pay- 
son's  surprise,  made  a  clumsy  excuse, 
and  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

He  felt  the  need  of  being  alone  ;  he 
was  conscious  of  a  vague  distrust  of 
himself,  which  degraded  him  in  hisown 
fstimation.  Was  he,  like  characters 
he  had  read  of  in  books,  the  victim  of 
a  fatality  1  The  slightest  circumstance 
conspired  to  heighten  his  interest  in 
Sally — ^just  at  the  time  when  Regina 
had  once  more  disappointed  him.  He 
was  as  firmly  convinced,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  strictest  moralist  living,  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  Regina,  and  an  in- 
sult to  his  own  self-respect,  to  set  the 
lost  creature  whom  he  had  rescued  in 
any  light  of  comparison  with  the  young 
lady  who  was  one  day  to  be  his  wife. 
And  yet,  try  as  he  might  to  drive  her 
out,Sally  kept  her  place  in  his  thoughts. 
There  was,  apparently,  some  innate 
depravity  in  him.  If  a  looking-glass 
had  been  handed  to  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
look  himself  in  the  face. 

After  walking  until  he  was  weary, 
he  went  to  his  club. 

The  porter  gave  him  a  letter,  as  he 
crossed  the  hall.  Mrs.  Farnaby  had 
kept  her  promise,  and  had  written  to 
him.      The  smoking  room  was  deserted 


at  that  time  of  day.  He  opened  his 
letter  in  solitude,  looked  at  it,  cnmi- 
pled  it  \\\)  impatiently,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket.  Not  even  ]\Irs.  Farnaby 
could  interest  him  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment. His  own  affairs  absorbed  him. 
The  one  idea  of  his  mind,  after  what  he 
had  heard  about  Sally,  was  the  idea  of 
making  a  last  effort  to  hasten  the  date 
of  his  marriage  before  Mr.  Farnaby 
left  England.  '  If  I  can  only  feel  sure 
of  Regina ' 

His  thoughts  went  no  farther  than 
that.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
empty  smoking-room,  anxious  and  ir- 
ritable, dissatisfied  with  himself,  de- 
spairing of  the  future.  '  I  can  but  try 
it !  '  he  suddenly  decided — and  turned 
at  once  to  the  table  to  write  a  letter. 

Death  had  been  busy  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  the  long  interval 
that  had  passed  since  he  and  his  father 
left  England.  His  nearest  surviving 
relative  was  his  uncle — his  father's 
younger  brother — who  occu{)ied  a  post 
of  high  importance  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  To  this  gentleman  he  now 
wrote,  announcing  his  airival  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  anxiety  to  qualify  him- 
self for  employment  in  a  Government 
office.  '  Be  so  good  as  to  grant  me  an 
interview,'  he  concluded  ;  '  and  I  hope 
to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  unworthy 
of  your  kindness,  if  you  will  exert 
your  influence  in  my  favour.' 

He  sent  away  his  letter  at  once  by  a 
private  messenger ;  instructing  the 
man  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

It  was  not  without  doubt,  and  even 
pain,  that  he  had  opened  communica- 
tions with  a  man  whose  harsh  treat- 
ment of  his  father  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  forget.  What  could  the  son 
expect  1  There  was  but  one  hope. 
Time  might  have  inclined  the  younger 
brother  to  make  atonement  to  the 
memory  of  the  elder,  by  a  favourable 
reception  of  his  nephew's  request. 

His  father's  last  words  of  caution, 
his  own  boyish  promise  not  to  claim 
kindred  with  his  i-elations  in  England, 
were  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of 
Amelius,  while  he  waited  for  the  xe- 
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turn  of  the  messenger.  His  one  justi- 
lication  was  in  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated him.  Circumstances,  which  his 
father  had  never  anticipated,  rendered 
it  an  act  of  duty  towards  himself  to 
make  the  trial  at  least  of  what  his 
family  interest  could  do  for  him. 
There  could  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  F.irnaby's  character  would 
yield,  if  Amelius  could  announce  that 
he  had  the  promise  of  an  appointment 
under  government — with  the  powerful 
influence  of  a  near  relation  to  accele- 
rate his  promotion.  He  sat  idly 
drawing  lines  on  the  blotting-paper  ; 
at  one  moment  regretting  that  he  had 
sent  his  letter  ;  at  another,  comforting 
himself  in  the  belief  that,  if  his  father 
had  been  living  to  advise  him,  his 
father  would  have  approved  of  the 
course  that  he  had  taken. 

The  messenger  returned  with  these 
lines  of  reply  : — 

'  Under  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
I  should  have  used  my  influence  to 
help  you  on  in  the  world.  But,  when 
you  not  only  hold  the  most  abominable 
political  opinions,  but  actually  proclaim 
those  opinions  in  public,  I  am  amazed 
at  your  audacity  in  writing  to  me. 
There  must  be  no  more  communication 
between  us.  While  you  are  a  Socialist, 
you  are  a  stranger  to  me.' 

Amelius  accepted  this  new  i-ebufi:' 
with  ominous  composure.  lie  sat 
quietly  smoking  in  the  deserted  room, 
with  his  uncle's  letter  in  his  hand. 

Among  the  other  disastrous  results 
of  the  lecture,  some  of  the  newspapers 
had  briefly  reported  it.  Preoccupied 
by  his  anxieties,  Amelius  had  forgotten 
this  when  he  wrote  to  his  relative. 
'Just  like  me!'  he  thought,  as  he 
threw  the  letter  into  the  tire.  His  last 
hopes  floated  up  the  chimney,  with  the 
tiny  puff  of  smoke  from  the  burnt 
paper.  There  was  now  no  other  chance 
of  shortening  the  marriage  engage- 
ment left  to  try.  He  had  already 
applied  to  the  good  friend  whom  he 
had  mentioned  to  Regina.  The  answer, 
kindly  written  in  this  case,  had  not 
been  very  encouraging : — 'I  have  other 


claims  to  consider.  All  that  I  can  do, 
I  will  do.  Don't  be  disheartened — I 
only  ask  you  to  wait.' 

Amelius  rose  to  go  home — and  sat 
down  again.  His  natural  energy 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him — it  re- 
quired an  effort  to  leave  the  clul).  He- 
took  up  the  newspapers,  and  threw 
them  aside,  one  after  another.  Not 
one  of  the  unfortunate  writers  and  re- 
i)orters  could  ])lease  him  on  that  in- 
aus})icious  day.  It  was  only  while  he 
was  lighting  his  second  cigar  that  he 
remembered  Mrs.  Farnaby's  unread 
letter  to  him.  By  this  time  he  was^ 
more  than  weary  of  his  own  affairs. 
He  read  the  letter. 

'  I  And  the  people  who  have  my  hap- 
piness at  their  mercy  both  dilatory  and 
greedy'  (Mrs  Farnaby  wrote) ;  •  but  the 
little  that  I  can  persuade  them  to  tell 
me  is  very  favourable  to  my  hopes.  I 
am  still,  to  my  annoyance,  only  in  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  hateful 
old  woman.  The  young  man  either 
sends  messages,  or  writes  to  me  through 
the  post.  By  this  latter  means  he  has 
accurately  described,  not  only  in  which 
of  my  child's  feet  the  fault  exists,  but 
the  exact  position  which  it  occupies. 
Here,  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  is  speaking  the 
truth,  whoever  he  is. 

'  But  for  this  reassuring  circum- 
stance, I  should  feel  inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious of  some  things — of  the  obstin- 
ate manner,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
yoang  man  keeps  himself  concealed; 
also,  of  his  privately  warning  me 
not  to  trust  the  woman  who  is  his  own 
messenger,  and  not  to  tell  her,  on  any 
account,  of  the  information  which  his 
letters  convey  to  me.  I  feel  that  1 
ought  to  be  cautious  with  him  on  the 
question  of  money — and  yet,  in  my 
eagerness  to  see  my  darling,  I  am 
ready  to  give  him  all  that  he  asks  for. 
In  this  uncertain  state  of  mind,  I  am 
restrained,  strangely  enough,  by  the 
old  woman  herself.  She  warns  me  that 
he  is  the  sort  of  man,  if  he  once  gets 
the  money,  to  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  earning  it.  It  is  the  one  hold  I  have 
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over  him  (she  said) — so  I  control  the 
"burning  impatience  that  consumes  me 
as  well  as  I  can. 

'  No !  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe 
my  own  state  of  mind.  When  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  actually  afraid  of  dying 
before  I  can  give  my  sweet  love  the 
first  kiss,  you  will  understand  and  pity 
me.  When  night  comes,  I  feel  some- 
times half  mad. 

'  I  send  you  my  present  address,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  write  and  cheer 
me  a  little.  I  must  not  ask  you  to 
come  and  see  me  yet.  I  am  not  fit  for 
it — and  besides  I  am  under  a  promise, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  negotiation, 
to  shut  the  door  on  my  friends.  It  is 
•easy  enough  to  do  that ;  I  have  no 
friend,  Amelius,  but  you. 

'Try  to  feel  compassionately  towards 
me,  my  kind-hearted  boy.  For  so  many 
long  years,  my  heart  has  had  nothing 
to  feed  on  but  the  one  hope  that  is  now 
being  realized  at  least.  No  sympathy 
between  my  husband  and  me  (on  the 
contrary,  a  horrid  unacknowledged 
enmity,  which  has  always  kept  us 
apart) ;  my  father  and  mother,  in  their 
time,  both  wretched  about  my  mar- 
riage, and  with  good  reason  ;  my  only 
sister  dying  in  poverty — what  a  life 
for  a  childless  woman  !  Don't  let  us 
dwell  on  it  any  longer. 

'  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Amelius. 
I  beg  you  will  not  th'nk  J  am  always 
wretched.  When  I  want  to  be  happy, 
I  look  to  the  coming  time.' 

This  melancholy  letter  added  to  the 
depression  that  weighed  on  the  spirits 
of  Amelius.  It  inspired  him  with 
vague  fears  for  Mrs.  Farnaby.  In  her 
own  interests,  he  would  have  felt  him- 
self temj)ted  to  consult  Ruf us  (without 
mentioning  names),  if  the  American 
had  been  in  London.  As  things  were, 
he  put  the  letter  back  in  his  pocket 
with  a  sigh.  Even  Mrs.  Farnaby,  in 
her  sad  moments,  had  a  consoling 
prospect  to  contemplate.  *  Everybody 
but  me  ! '  Amelius  thought. 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  an  idle  young  mem- 
ber of  the   club,   with  whom  he  was 


acquainted.  The  new-comer  remarket! 
that  he  looked  out  of  spirits,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  should  dine  together 
and  amuse  themselves  somewhere  in 
the  evening.  x\melius  accepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  any  man  who  otfei-ed  him  a  re- 
fuge from  himself  was  a  friend  to  him 
on  that  day.  Departing  from  his  tem- 
perate habits  he  deliberately  drank 
more  than  usual.  The  wine  excited 
him  for  the  time,  and  tlien  left  him 
more  depressed  than  ever ;  and  the 
amusements  of  the  evening  produced 
the  same  result.  }Ie  returned  to  his 
cottage  30  completely  disheartened, 
that  he  regretted  the  day  when  he  had 
left  Tadmor. 

But  he  kept  his  appointment,  the 
next  moi'ning,  to  take  leave  of  Kegina. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  with 
a  luggage-laden  cab  waiting  behind  it. 
Mr.  Farnaby's  ill-temper  vented  itself 
in  predictions  that  they  would  be  too 
late  to  catch  the  train.  His  harsh 
voice,  alternating  with  Regina's  meek 
remonstrances,  reached  the  ears  of 
Amelius  from  the  back  dining-room. 
'  I'm  not  going  to  wait  for  the  gentle- 
man-Socialist,' Mr.  Farnaby  announced, 
with  his  hardest  sarcasm  of  tone. 
'  Dear  uncle,  we  have  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  spare  ! '  We  have  nothing  of 
the  sort  ;  we  want  all  that  time  to 
register  the  luggage.'  The  servant's 
voice  was  heard  next.  '  Mr.  Golden- 
heart,  miss.'  Mr.  Farnaby  instantly 
stepped  into  the  hall.  '  Good  bye  ! '  he 
called  to  Amelius,  through  the  open 
door  of  the  front  room -and  passed 
straight  on  to  the  carriage.  '  I  sha'nt 
wait,  Regina ! '  he  shouted,  from  the 
door-step.  '  Let  him  go  by  himself  ! ' 
said  Amelius  indignantly,  as  Regina 
hurried  into  the  room.  'O,  hush,  hush, 
dear  !  Suppose  he  heard  you  %  No 
week  shall  pass  without  ray  writing  to 
you  ;  promise  you  will  write  back, 
Amelius.  One  more  kiss  !  O,  my  dear 
— !'  The  servant  interposed,  keeping 
discreetly  out  of  sight.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  miss,  my  master  wishes  to 
know  whether  you  are  going  with  him 
or  not.'    Recina   waited    to  hear  no 
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more.  She  gave  liev  lover  a  farewell 
look  to  remember  her  by,  and  ran  out. 

That  innate  depravity,  which  Ame- 
lias had  lately  discovered  in  his  own 
nature,  let  the  forbidden  thoughts  loose 
in  him  again  as  he  watched  the  depart- 
ing carriage  from  the  door.  '  If  poor 
little  Sally  had  been  in  her  i)lace —  ! ' 
He  made  an  eflbrt  of  virtuous  resolu- 
tion, and  stopped  there.  '  What  a 
blackguard  a  man  may  be,'  he  peni- 
tently reflected,  '  without  suspecting  it 
himself  ! ' 

He  descended  the  house-steps.  The 
•discreetservant  wished  him  good-morn- 
ing with  a  certain  cheery  aspect — the 
man  was  delighted  to  have  seen  the 
last  of  his  hard  master  for  some  months 
to  come.  Amelias  stopped  and  turned 
round,  smiling  griml3^  He  was  in 
such  a  reckless  humour,  that  he  was 
even  ready  to  divert  his  mind  by  as- 
tonishing a  footman.  '  Richard,'  he 
said,  'are  you  engaged  to  be  married  ?' 
Richard  stared  in  blank  surprise  at 
the  strange  question — and  modestly 
admitted  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry 
the  housemaid  next  door.  '  Soon  1 ' 
asked  Amelius,  swinging  his  stick. 
'  As  soon  as  I  have  saved  a  little  more 
money,  sir.'  '  Damn  the  money  !'  cried 
Amelius — and  struck  his  stick  on  the 
pavement,  and  walked  away  with  a 
last  look  at  the  house  as  if  he  hated 
the  sight  of  it.  Richard  watched  the 
departing  young  gentleman,  and  shook 
his  head  ominously  as  he  shut  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AMELIUS  went  straight  back  to 
the  cottage,  with  the  one  des- 
perate purpose  of  reverting  to  the  old 
plan,  and  burying  himself  in  his  books. 
Purveying  his  well-tilled  shelves  with 
an  impatience  unworthy  of  a  scholar, 
Hume's  lllslorij  of  Einjland  unhappily 
caught  his  eye.  He  took  down  the 
first  volume.  In  less  than  half  an  hour, 
he  discovered  that  Hume  could  do 
nothing  for  him.     Wisely-inspired,  he 


turned  to  the  truer  history  next,  which 
men  call  ticLion.  The  writings  of  the 
one  supreme  genius,  who  soars  above 
all  other  novelists  as  Shakespeare  soars 
above  all  other  dramatists — the  writ- 
ings of  Walter  Scott — had  their  place 
of  honour  in  his  library.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  Waverley  Novels  at  Tad- 
mor  had  not  been  complete.  Enviable 
Amelius  had  still  to  read  Hob  Hoy. 
He  opened  the  book.  For  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  was  in  love  with  Diana 
Vernon  ;  and  when  he  looked  out  once 
or  twice  at  the  garden  to  rest  his  eyes, 
he  saw  *  Andrew  Fairservice '  busy 
over  the  flower-beds. 

He  closed  the  last  page  of  the  noble 
story  as  TofF  came  in  to  lay  the  cloth 
for  dinner. 

The  master  at  table  and  the  servant 
behind  his  chair  were  accustomed  to 
gossi])  pleasantly  dui'iug  meals.  Amel- 
ius did  his  best  to  carry  on  the 
talk  as  usual.  But  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  delightful  world  of  illusion 
which  Scott  had  opened  to  him.  The 
hard  realities  of  his  own  every-day  life 
had  gathered  round  him  again.  Ob- 
serving him  Avith  unobtrusive  atten- 
tion, the  Frenchman  soon  perceived 
the  absence  of  the  easy  humour  and 
the  excellent  aj)petite  which  distin- 
guished his  young  master  at  other 
times. 

'  May  I  venture  to  make  a  I'emark, 
sir  ?'  Toff  intpiired,  after  a  long  pause 
in  the  conversation. 

'  Certainly.' 

'  And  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing my  sentiments  freely  ^ ' 

'  Of  course  you  may.' 

'  Dear  sir,  you  have  a  pretty  little 
simple  dirmer to-day, 'Toff  began.  'For- 
give me  for  praising  myself  ;  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  the  natural  pride  of  having 
cooked  the  dinner.  For  soup,  you 
have  CroiUe  au  pot ;  for  meat,  you 
have  Tcrne-dos  h  la  sauce  poicrade  ; 
for  ])udding,  jc.  hive  I'omnies  an 
beurre.  All  so  i.ic« — and  you  hardly 
eat  anything,  and  your  amiable  con- 
versation falls  into  a  melancholy  silence 
which  tills  me  with  regret.     Is  it  you 
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who  are  to  blame  for  this  1  No,  sir  ! 
it  is  the  life  you  lead.  I  call  it  the 
life  of  a  monk ;  I  call  it  the  life  of  a 
hermit — I  say  boldly  it  is  the  life  of 
all  others  which  is  most  unsympathetic 
to  a  young  man  like  you.  Pardon  the 
warmth  of  my  expressions ;  I  am 
eager  to  make  my  language  the  lan- 
guage of  utmost  delicacy.  May  I 
quote  a  little  song  1  It  is  in  an  old, 
old,  old  French  piece,  long  since  for- 
gotten, called  Les  Maris  Garcons. 
There  are  two  lines  in  that  song  (I 
have  often  heard  my  good  father  sing 
them),  which  I  will  venture  to  apply 
to  your  case  :  '^  Amour,  dclicatesse,  et 
(jaiete  ;  J/un  bon  Francais  c'est  la  de- 
vise /"  8ir,  you  have  naturally  delica- 
iesse  and  gaiete — but  the  last  has,  for 
some  days,  been  under  a  cloud.  What 
is  wanted  to  remove  that  cloud  1 
U Amour  !  Love,  as  you  say  in  Eng- 
lish. Where  is  the  charming  woman, 
who  is  the  only  ornament  wanting  to 
this  sweet  cottage  ?  Why  is  she  still 
invisible  ?  Remedy  that  unhappy  over- 
sight, sir.  You  are  in  a  surburban 
paradise.  I  consult  my  long  exper- 
ience ;  and  I  emplore  you  to  invite 
Eve — Ha  !  you  smile  ;  your  lost  gaiety 
returns,  and  you  feel  it  as  I  do.  Might 
I  propose  another  glass  of  Claret,  and 
the  reappearance  on  the  table  of  the 
Tourne-dos  a  la  poivrade  ? 

It  was  impossible  to  be  melancholy 
in  this  man's  company.  A  melius 
sanctioned  the  return  of  the  Tourne- 
dos,  and  tried  the  other  glass  of  claret. 
'  My  good  friend,'  he  said,  with  some- 
thing like  the  return  of  his  old  easy 
way,  'you  talk  about  charming  women, 
and  your  long  experience.  Let's  hear 
what  your  experience  has  been. ' 

For  the  first  time,  Toffbegan  to  look 
a  little  confused. 

'  You  have  honoured  me,  sir,  by 
calling  me  your  good  friend, |  he  said. 
'  After  that,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
send  me  away  if  I  own  the  truth.  No! 
My  heart  tells  me  I  shall  not  appeal 
to  your  indulgence  in  vain.  Dear  sir, 
in  the  holidays  which  you  kindly  give 
me,  I  provide  competent  persons  to  take 


care  of  the  house  in  my  absence,  don't 
I  ?  One  person,  if  you  remember, 
was  a  most  handsome  engaging  young 
man.  He  is,  if  you  please,  my  son  by 
my  first  wife — now  an  angel  in  heaven. 
Another  person  who  took  care  of  the 
house,  on  the  next  occasion,  was  a. 
little  black-eyed  boy  ;  a  miracle  of  dis- 
cretion for  his  age.  He  is  my  son  by 
my  second  wife — now  another  angel 
in  heaven.  Forgive  me,  I  have  not 
done  yet.  Some  few  days  since,  you 
thought  you  heard  an  infant  crying 
downstairs.  Like  a  miserable  wretch, 
I  lied ;  I  declared  it  was  the  infant  in 
the  next  house.  Ah,  sir,  it  was  my 
own  cherubim-baby  by  my  third  wife 
— an  angel  close  by  in  the  Edgeware- 
road,  established  in  a  small  milliner- 
shop,  which  will  expand  to  great  things 
by  and  by.  The  iniervals  between  my 
marriages  are  not  worthy  of  your 
notice.  Fugitive  caprices,  sir, — fugi- 
tive caprices  !  To  sum  it  all  up  (as 
you  say  in  England),  it  is  not  in  me 
to  resist  the  enchanting  sex.  If  my 
third  angel  dies,  I  shall  tear  my  hair — 
but  I  shall  none  the  less  take  a  fourth.' 

'  Take  a  dozen  if  you  like,'  said 
Amelius,  '  Why  should  you  have 
kept  all  this  from  my  knowledge  1 ' 

Toff  hung  his  head.  '  I  think  it  was 
oneof  my  foreign  mistakes,'  he  pleaded. 
'  The  servants'  advertisements  in  your 
English  newspapers  frighten  me.  How 
does  the  most  meritorious  man-servant 
announce  himself  when  he  wants  the 
best  possible  place  1  He  says  he  is 
"  without  encumbrances."  Gracious 
heaven,  what  a  dreadful  word  to  de- 
scribe the  poor  pretty  harmless  chil- 
dren !  I  was  afraid,  sir,  you  might 
have  some  English  objection  to  mt/ 
"  encumbrances."  A  young  man,  a 
boy,  and  cherubim-baby  ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  sacred  memories  of  two  women, 
and  the  charming  occasional  society  of 
a  third  ;  all  inextricably  enveloped  in 
the  life  of  one  amorous-meritorious 
French  person— surely  there  was  reason 
for  hesitation  here  1  No  matter ;  I 
bless  my  stars  I  know  better  now,  and 
I  withdraw  myself  from  further  notice. 
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Permit  me  to  recall  your  attention  to 
the  Roquefort  cheese,  and  a  mouthful 
of  Potato-salad  to  correct  the  richness 
of  him.' 

The  dinner  was  over  at  last ;  and 
Amelias  was  alone  again. 

It  was  a  still  evening.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred  among  the  trees  in  the 
gaixlen  ;  no  vehicles  passed  along  the 
by-road  in  which  the  cottage  stood. 
Now  and  then,  TofFwas  audible  down- 
stairs, singing  French  songs  in  a  high 
cracked  voice,  while  he  washed  the 
plates  and  dishes,  and  set  everything 
in  order  for  the  night.  Amelius  looked 
at  his  bookshelves —  and  felt  that,  af- 
ter Rob  Roij,  there  was  no  more  read- 
ing for  him  that  evening.  The  slow 
minutes  followed  one  another  wearily; 
the  deadly  depression  of  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day  was  stealthily  fast- 
ening its  hold  on  him  again.  How 
might  he  best  resist  it  1  His  healthy 
out-of-door  habits  at  Tadmor  sug- 
gested the  only  remedy  that  he  could 
think  of.  Be  his  troubles  what  they 
might,  his  one  simple  method  of  re- 
sisting them,  at  all  other  times,  was 
his  simple  method  now.  He  went 
out  for  a  walk. 

For  two  hours  he  rambled  about 
the  great  north-western  suburb  of 
London.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  heavy 
oppi'essive  weather,  or  perhaps  his 
good  dinner  had  not  agreed  with  him. 
Anyway,  he  was  so  thoroughly  worn 
out,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  cottage  in  a  cab. 

Toff  opened  the  door — but  not  with 
his  customaiy  alacrity.  Amelius  was 
too  completely  fatigued  to  notice  any 
trifling  circumstances.  Otherwise,  he 
would  certainly  have  perceived  some- 
thing odd  in  the  old  Frenchman's 
withered  face.  He  looked  at  hi^  mas- 
ter, as  he  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and 
coat,  with  the  strangest  expression  of 
interest  and  anxiety  ;  modified  by  a 
certain  sardonic  sense  of  amusement 
underlying  the  more  serious  emotions. 
*A  nasty  dull  evening,'  Amelius  said 
wearily.  And  Toff,  always  eager  to 
'talk  at  other  times,  only  answered, 
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'  Yes,  sir  ' — and  retreated  at  once  to 
the  kitchen  i-egions. 

Amelius  went  into  the  library,  to 
rest  in  his  comfortable  armchair. 

The  fire  was  bright ;  the  curtains 
were  drawn  ;  the  reading-lamp,  with 
its  ample  green  shade,  was  on  the  ta- 
ble— a  more  comfortable  room  no  man 
could  have  found  to  receive  him  after 
a  long  walk.  Reclining  at  his  ease  in 
his  chair,  Amelius  thought  of  ringing 
for  some  restorative  brandy-and-wa- 
ter.  While  he  was  thinking,  he  fell 
asleep  ;  and,  while heslept,hedreamed. 

Was  it  a  dream  1 

He  certainly  saw  the  library — -not 
fantastically  transformed,  but  just 
like  what  the  room  really  was.  So  far, 
he  might  have  been  wide  awake,  look- 
ing at  the  familiar  objects  around  him. 
But,  after  a  while,  an  event  happened 
which  set  the  laws  of  reality  at  defi- 
ance. Simple  Sally,  miles  away  in 
the  Home,  made  her  appearance  in 
the  library  nevertheless.  He  saw  the 
drawn  curtains  over  the  window  part- 
ed from  behind ;  he  saw  the  girl  step 
out  from  them,  and  stop,  looking  at 
him  timidly.  She  was  clothed  in  the 
plain  dress  that  he  had  bought  for  her  j 
and  she  looked  more  charmingly  in  it 
than  ever.  The  beauty  of  health 
claimed  kindred  now,  in  her  pretty 
face,  with  the  beauty  of  youth  :  the 
wan  cheeks  had  begun  to  fill  out,  and 
the  pale  lips  were  delicately  sufi'used 
with  their  natural  rosy  red.  Little 
by  little  her  first  fears  seemed  to  sub- 
side. She  smiled,  and  softly  crossed 
the  room,  and  stood  at  his  side.  After 
looking  at  him  with  a  rapt  expression 
of  tenderness  and  delight,  she  laid  her 
hands  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
said,  in  the  quaintly-quiet  way  which 
he  remembered  so  well,  *  I  want  to 
kiss  you.'  She  bent  over  him,  and 
kissed  him  with  the  innocent  freedom 
of  a  child.  Then  she  raised  herself 
again,  and  looked  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  Amelius  and  the  lamp. 
'  The  firelight  is  the  best,'  she  said. 
Darkness  fell  over  the  room  as  she 
spoke  ;  he  saw  her  no  more  ;  he  heard 
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her  no  more.  A  blank  interval  fol- 
lowed ;  there  flowed  over  him  the  ob- 
livion of  perfect  sleep.  His  next  con- 
scious sensation  was  a  feeling  of  cold 
— he  shivered,  and  woke. 

The  imjiression  of  the  dream  was  in 
his  mind  at  the  moment  of  waking. 
He  started  as  he  raised  himself  in  the 
chair.  Was  he  dreaming  still  1  No  ; 
he  was  certainly  awake.  And,  as  cer- 
tainly, the  room  was  dark  ! 

He  looked  and  looked.  It  was  not 
to  be  denied,  or  explained  away.  There 
Avas  the  fire  burning  low,  and  leaving 
the  room  chilly — and  there,  just  visible 
on  the  table,  in  the  flicker  of  the  dying 
flame,  was  the  extinguished  lamp  ! 

He  mended  the  flre,  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  bell  to  ring  for  Toflf,  and 
thought  better  of  it.  What  need  he 
of  the  lamp  light  1  He  was  too  weary 
for  reading ;  he  preferred  going  to 
sleep  again,  and  dreaming  again  of 
Sally.  Where  was  the  harm  in  dream- 
ing of  the  poor  little  soul,  so  far  away 
from  him  1  The  happiest  part  of  his 
life  now  was  the  part  of  it  that  was 
past  in  sleep. 

As  the  fresh  coals  began  to  kindle 
feebly,  he  looked  again  at  the  lamp. 
It  was  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ohat 
the  light  should  have  accidently  gone 
out,  exactly  at  the  right  time  to  real- 
ize the  fanciful  extinction  of  it  in  his 
dream.  How  was  it  there  was  no 
smell  of  a  burnt-out  lamp  1  He  was 
too  lazy,  or  too  tired,  to  pursue  the 
([uestion.  Let  the  mystery  remain  a 
mystery— and  let  him  rest  in  peace  ! 
He  settled  himself  fretfully  in  his 
chair.  What  a  fool  he  was  to  bother 
his  head  about  a  lamp  instead  of  clos- 
ing his  eyes  and  going  to  sleep  again  ! 
The  room  began  to  recover  its  plea- 
sant temperature.  He  shifted  the 
cushion  in  the  chair,  so  that  it  sup- 
ported his  head  in  perfect  comfort,  and 
composed  himself  to  rest.  But  the 
ca2:)ricious  influences  of  sleej)  had  de- 
serted him  :  he  tried  one  position  after 
another,  and  all  in  vain.  It  was  a 
mere  mockeiy  even  to  shut  his  eyes. 
He  resigned  himself  to  circumstances, 


and  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  looked 
at  the  com])anionable  fire. 

Of  late,  he  had  thought  more  fre- 
quently than    usual  of    his  past  days 
in  the    Community.     His  mind  went 
back  again  now  to   that  bygone  time. 
The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck 
nine.     They   were    all    at    supper   at 
Tadmor — talking  over  the  events  of 
the   day.     He  saw    himself   again  at 
the  long  wooden  table,  with  shy  little 
Mellicent  in  the  chair  next  to  him,  and 
his  favourite  dog  at  his  feet  waiting  to 
be  fed.     Where  was  Mellicent  now  ? 
It  was  a  sad  letter  that  she  had  writ- 
ten to  him,  with  the  strange  fixed  idea 
that  he  was  to  return  to  her  one  day. 
There   was   something   very  winning 
and  loveable  about  the  poor  creature 
who  had  lived  such  a  hard  life  at  home, 
and  had  suffered  so  keenly.     It  was  a 
comfort  to  think  that  she  would  go 
back  to  the  Community.     What  hap- 
pier   destiny    could    she    hope    for? 
Would  she  take  care  of  his  dog  for 
him  when  she  went  back  1     They  had 
all  promised  to  be  kind  to  his  pet  ani- 
mals, in  his  absence ;  but  the  dog  was 
fond  of  Mellicent ;  he  would  be  happier 
with  Mellicent  than  with  the  rest  of 
them.     And  his  little  tame  fawn,  and 
his  birds— how  were  they  doing?     He 
had  not  even  written  to  inquire  after 
them  ;  he  had  been  cruelly  forgetful  of 
those  harmless  dumb   loving  friends. 
In  his  present  solitude,  in  his  dreary 
doubts  of  the  future,  what  would  he 
not  give  to  feel  the  dog  nestling  in  his 
bosom    and    the    fawn's    little    rough 
tongue  licking  his  hand  !     His  heart 
ached  as  he  thought  of  it ;  a  choking 
hysterical     sensation    oppressed     his 
breathing.     He  tried  to  rise,  and  ring 
for  lights,  and  rouse  his  manhood  to 
endftre  and  resist.     It  was  not  to  be 
done — where  was  his  courage  ?  where 
was  the  cheeifulness  which  had  never 
failed  him  at   other  times  1 — he  sank 
back  in  the  chair,  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands  for  shame  at  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  burst  out  crying. 

The  touch  of  soft  persuasive  fingers 
suddenly  thrilled  through  him. 
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His  Lands  were  gently  drawn  away 
from  bis  face ;  a  familiar  voice,  sweet 
and  low,  said,  '  0,  don't  cry  ! '  Dimly 
througli  his  tears  he  saw  the  well-re- 
membered little  figure  standing  be- 
tween him  and  the  fire.  In  his  unen- 
durable loneliness,  he  had  longed  for 
his  dog,  he  had  longed  for  his  fawn. 
There  was  the  martyred  creature  from 
the  streets,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
nameless  horror,  waiting  to  be  his 
companion,  servant,  friend  !  Thei-e 
was  the  child-victim  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger, still  only  feeling  her  way  to  wo- 
manhood ;  innocent  of  all  other  aspira- 
tions, so  long  as  she  might  fill  the 
place  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
the  dog  and  the  fawn  ! 

Amelias  looked  at  her  with  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  whether  he  was  waking 
or  sleeping.  '  Good  God  ! '  he  cried, 
'  am  I  dreaming  again  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  said  simply.  '  Yom  are 
awake  this  time.  Let  me  dry  your 
eyes  ;  I  know  where  you  put  your 
handkerchief.'  She  parched  on  his 
knee,  and  wiped  away  the  tears,  and 
smoothed  his  hair  over  his  forehead. 
'  I  was  frightened  to  show  myself  till 
I  heard  you  crying,'  she  confessed. 
'  Then  I  thought.  Come  !  he  can't  be 
angry  with  me  now— and  I  crept  out 
from  behind  the  curtains  there.  The 
old  man  let  me  in.  I  can't  live  with- 
out seeing  you  ;  I've  tried  till  I  could 
try  no  longer.  I  owned  it  to  the  old 
man  when  he  opened  the  door.  I  said, 
"  I  only  want  to  look  at  him  ;  won't 
you  let  me  in  ?  "  And  he  says,  "  God 
bless  me,  here's  Eve  come  already  !  " 
I  don't  know  what  he  meant — he  let 
me  in,  that's  all  I  care  about.  He's  a 
funny  old  foreigner.  Send  him  away  ; 
I'm  to  be  your  servant  now.  Why 
were  you  crying  1  I've  cried  often  en- 
ough about  You.  No  ;  that  can't  be 
— I  can't  expect  you  to  cry  about  me  ; 
I  can  only  expect  you  to  scold  me.  I 
know  I'm  a  bad  girl.' 

She  cast  one  doubtful  look  at  him, 
and  hung  her  head — waiting  to  be 
scolded.  Amelius  lost  all  control  over 
himself.     He  took  her  in  his  arms  and 


kissed  her  again  and  again.  *  You  are 
a  dear  good  grateful  little  creature  ! ' 
he  burst  out — and  suddenly  stopped, 
aware  too  late  of  the  act  of  imprudence 
which  he  had  committed.  He  put  her 
away  from  him  ;  he  tried  to  ask  severe 
questions,  and  to  administer  merited 
reproof.  Even  if  he  had  succeeded, 
Sally  was  too  happy  to  listen  to  him. 
'  It's  all  right  now  ! '  she  cried.  '  J'm 
never,  never,  never  to  go  back  to  the 
Home  !  O,  I'm  so  happy  !  Let's  light 
the  lamp  again  !  ' 

She  found  the  matchbox  on  the 
chimneypiece.  In  a  minute  more  the 
room  was  bright.  Amelius  sat  look- 
ing at  her,  perfectly  incapable  of  de- 
ciding what  he  ought  to  say  or  do  next. 
To  complete  his  bewilderment,  the 
voice  of  the  attentive  old  Frenchman 
made  itself  heard  through  the  door,  in 
discreetly  confidential  tones. 

'  I  have  prepared  an  appetising  little 
supper,  sir,'  said  TofF.  '  Be  pleased  to 
ring  when  you  and  the  young  lady  are 
ready. ' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TOFF'S  interference  proved  to  have 
its  use.  The  announcement  of 
the  little  supper — plainly  implying 
Simple  Sally's  reception  at  the  cottage 
— reminded  Amelius  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. He  at  once  stepped  out  into 
the  passage,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

The  old  Frenchman  was  waiting  to 
be  repx'imanded  or  thanked,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  his  head  down,  his 
shoulders  shrugged  up  to  his  ears,  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands  spread  out  ap- 
pealingly  on  either  side  of  him — a 
model  of  mute  resignation  to  circum- 
stances. 

'  Do  you  know  that  you  have  put 
me  in  a  very  awkward  position  1 ' 
Amelius  began. 

Totf  lifted  one  of  his  hands  to  his 
heart.  '  You  are  aware  of  my  weak- 
ness, sii'.  When  that  charming  little 
creature  presented  herself  at  the  door, 
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sinking  with  fatigue,  I  could  no  more 
resist  her  than  I  could  take  a  hop-skip- 
and-jump  over  the  roof  of  this  cottage. 
If  I  have  done  wrong,  take  no  account 
of  the  proud  fidelity  with  which  I  have 
served  you  ;  tell  nie  to  pack  up  and  go 
— but  don't  ask  me  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  severity  towards  that  enchant- 
ing Miss.  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  do 
it,'  said  Toft",  lifting  his  eyes  with  tear- 
ful solemnity  to  an  imaginary  heaven. 
'  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour  as  a 
Frenchman,  I  would  die  rather  than 
do  it  ! ' 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense,'  Amelius  re- 
joined a  little  impatiently.  '  I  don't 
blame  you — but  you  have  got  me  into 
a  scrape,  for  all  that.  If  I  did  my 
duty,  I  should  send  for  a  cab,  and  take 
her  back.' 

Toff'  opened  his  twinkling  old  eyes 
in  a  perfect  transport  of  astonishment. 
'  What?'  he  cried,  'take  her  back? 
Without  rest,  without  supper  1  And 
you  call  that  duty  ?  How  inconceiv- 
ably ugly  does  duty  look,  when  it  as- 
sumes an  inhospitable  aspect  towards 
a  women  !  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  must 
express  my  sentiments  or  I  shall  burst. 
You  will  say  perhaps  that  I  have  no 
conception  of  duty  ?  Pardon  me  again 
— my  conception  of  duty  is  here  ! ' 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  sit- 
ting-room. In  spite  of  his  anxiety, 
Amelius  burst  out  laughing.  The 
Frenchman's  inexhaustible  contrivan- 
ces had  transformed  the  sitting  room 
into  a  bedroom  for  Sally.  The  sofa 
had  become  a  snug  little  white  bed  ;  a 
hairbrush  and  comb,  and  a  bottle  of 
eau-de-cologne  were  on  the  table ;  a 
bath  stood  near  the  fire,  with  cans  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  railway-rug 
placed  under  them  to  save  the  carpet. 
'  I  dare  not  pi-esume  to  contradict  you, 
sir,'  said  Toff";  '  but  there  is  vnj  con- 
ception of  duty  !  In  the  kitchen,  I 
have  another  concejjtion,  keeping 
warm ;  you  can  smell  it  up  the  stairs. 
Salmi  of  partridge,  with  the  littlest 
possible  dash  of  garlic  in  the  sauce. 
O  sir,  let  that  angel  rest  and  refresh 
herself  !  Virtuous  severity,  believe  me 


is  a  most  horribly  unbecoming  virtue 
at  youi-age!'  He  spoke  quite  seri- 
ously, with  the  air  of  a  jirofound 
moralist,  asseiting  principles  that  did 
equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

Amelius  M'ent  back  to  the  libra)}'. 

Sally  was  resting  in  the  easy-chair  ; 
her  position  showed  plainly  that  she 
w^as  sufl'ering  from  fatigue.  '  I  have 
had  a  long,  long  walk,'  she  said  ; '  and 
I  don't  know  which  aches  worst,  my 
back  or  my  feet.  I  don't  care — 
I'm  quite  hap))y  now  I'm  here.'  She 
nestled  herself  comfortably  in  the 
chair.  '  Do  you  mind  my  looking  at 
you  1 '  she  asked.  '  O,  it's  so  long  since 
I  saw  you  ! ' 

There  was  a  new  undertone  of  ten- 
derness in  her  vuice —  innocent  tender- 
ness that  openly  avowed  itself.  The 
reviving  influences  of  the  life  at  the 
Home  had  done  much — and  had  much 
yet  left  to  do.  Her  wasted  face  and 
figure  were  filling  out,  her  cheeks  and 
lips  were  regaining  their  lovely  natu- 
ral colour,  as  Amelius  had  seen  in  his 
dream.  But  her  e}  es,  in  repose,  still 
resumed  their  vacantly-patient  look  ; 
and  her  manner,  with  a  perceptible  in- 
crease of  composure  and  confidence, 
had  not  lost  its  quaint  childish  charm. 
Her  growth  from  girl  to  woman  was 
a  growth  of  fine  gradations,  guided  by 
the  unening  deliberation  of  Nature 
and  Time. 

'  Do  you  think  they  will  follow  you 
here,  from  the  Home?'  Amelius 
asked. 

She  looked  at  the  clock.  '  I  don't 
think  ao,'  she  said  quietl}^  '  It's 
hours  since  I  slipped  out  by  the  back 
door.  They  have  very  strict  rules 
about  runaway  girls — even  when  their 
friends  bring  them  back.  If  you  send 
me  back — '  she  stopped,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

'  What  will  you  do,  if  I  send  you 
back  ? ' 

'  What  one  of  our  girls  did,  before 
they  took  her  in  at  the  Home.  She 
jumped  into  the  river.  "  Made  a  hole 
in  the  water  ;  "  that's  how  she  calls  it. 
She's  a  big  strong  girl  ;  and  they  got 
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her  out,  and  saved  her.  She  says  it 
wasn't  painful,  tiU  they  Lrouglit  her 
to  again.  I'm  little  and  weak — I  don't 
think  they  could  bring  me  to  life,  if 
they  tried.' 

Amelius  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
reason  with  her.  He  even  got  so  fur 
as  to  tell  her  that  she  had  done  very 
wrong  to  leave  the  Home.  Sally's 
answer  set  all  further  expostulations 
at  defiance.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
defend  herself,  she  sighed  wearily,  and 
said.  '  I  liad  no  money  ;  I  walked  all 
the  way  here.' 

The  well-intended  remonstrances  of 
Amelius  were  lost  in  compassionate 
surprise.  *  You  poor  little  soul  !  '  he 
exclaimed,  '  it  must  be  seven  or  eight 
miles  at  least  ! ' 

'  I  daresay,'  said  Sally.  '  It  don't 
matter,  now  I've  found  you.' 

'  But  how  did  you  find  me  ?  Who 
told  you  where  I  lived  1 ' 

She  smiled,  and  took  from  her  bo- 
som the  photogi-aph  of  the  cottage. 

'But  Mrs.  Payson  cut  off  the  ad- 
dress ! '  cried  Amelius,  bur.sting  out 
with  the  truth  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

Sally  turned  over  the  photograph, 
and  pointed  to  the  back  of  the  card, 
on  which  the  photographer's  name  and 
address  were  printed.  '  Mrs.  Payson 
didn't  think  of  this,'  she  said  slily. 

'  Did  you  think  of  it  1 '  Amelius 
asked. 

Sally  shook  her  head.  *  I'm  too 
stupid,'  she  replied.  '  The  girl  who 
made  the  hole  in  the  water  put  me  up 
to  it.  "  Have  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  run  away  1 "  she  says.  And 
I  said,  "  Yes."  "  You  go  to  the  man 
who  did  the  picture,"  she  says  ;  "  he 
knows  where  the  place  is,  I'll  be 
bound."  And  I  asked  my  way  till  I 
found  him.  And  he  did  know.  And 
he  told  me.  He  was  a  good  sort ;  he 
gave  me  a  glass  of  wine,  he  said  I 
looked  so  tired.  I  said  we'd  go  and 
have  our  portraits  taken  some  day — 
you,  and  your  servant.  IMay  I  tell 
the  funny  old  foreigner  that  he  is  to 
go  away  now   I  have  come  to  you  1 ' 


The  com])lete  simplicity  with  which 
she  betrayed  her  jealousy  of  Toff 
made  Amelius  smile.  Sally,  watching 
every  change  in  his  face,  instantly 
drew  her  own  conclusion.  •  Ah  ! '  she 
said  cheerfully,'  '  I'll  keep  your  room 
cleaner  than  he  keeps  it!  I  smelt  dust 
on  the  curtains  when  I  was  hidingfrom 
you.' 

Amelius  thought  of  his  dream.  'Did 
you  come  out  while  I  was  asleep  1 '  he 
asked. 

'  Yes  ;  I  wasn't  frightened  of  you, 
when  you  wereasleep.  I  hadagoodlook 
at  you.  And  I  gave  you  a  kiss.'  She 
made  that  confession  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  confusion  ;  her  calm 
blue  eyes  looked  him  sti'aight  in  the 
face.  '  You  got  restless,'  she  went 
on  ;  '  and  I  got  friglitened  again.  I 
put  out  the  lamp.  I  says  to  myself, 
If  he  does  scold  me,  I  can  bear  it  bet- 
ter in  the  dark.' 

Amelius  listened,  wondering.  Had 
he  seen  drowsily  what  he  thought  he 
had  dreamed,  or  was  there  some  mys- 
terious sympathy  between  Sally  and 
himself  ?  These  occult  speculations 
were  interrupted  by  Sally.  'May  I 
take  off  my  bonnet  and  make  myself 
tidy  ? '  she  asked.  Some  men  might 
have  said  No.  Amelius  was  not  one 
of  them. 

The  library  possessed  a  door  of  com- 
munication with  the  sitting-room;  the 
bedchamber  occupied  by  Amelius  be- 
ing on  tlie  other  side  of  the  cottage. 
When  Sally  saw  Toff's  reconstructed 
room,  she  stood  at  the  door,  in  speech- 
less admiration  of  the  vision  of  luxury 
revealed  to  her.  From  time  to  time, 
Amelius,  alone  in  the"  library,  heard 
her  dabbling  in  her  bath,  and  hum- 
ming the  artless  English  song  from 
which  she  had  taken  her  name.  Once 
she  knocked  at  the  closed  door,  and 
made  a  request  through  it,  '  There  is 
scent  on  the  table  ;  may  I  have  some'? ' 
And  once  Toff  knocked  at  the  other 
door,  opening  into  the  passage,  and 
asked  when  'pretty young  Miss'  would 
would  be  ready  for  supper.  Events 
went  on  in  the  little  household  as  if 
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Sally  had  become  an  integral  part  of  it 
already.  *  What  am  I  to  do  1 '  Am- 
elius  asked  himself.  And  ToflF,  enter- 
ing at  the  moment  to  lay  the  cloth, 
answered  respectfully,  '  Hurry  the 
young  person,  sir,  or  the  salmi  will  be 
spoilt.' 

She  came  out  from  her  room,  walk- 
ing delicately  on  her  sore  feet — so 
fresh  and  charming,  that  Toff,  absorbed 
in  admiration,  made  a  mistake  in  fold- 
ing a  napkin  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  '  Champagne  of  course,  sir  ? '  he 
said,  in  confidence  to  Amelius.  The 
salmi  of  partridge  appeared  ;  the  in- 
spiriting wine  sparkled  in  the  glasses  ; 
Tofl'  surpassed  himself  in  all  the  quali- 
ties which  make  a  servant  invaluable 
at  a  supper-table;  Sally  forgot  the 
Home,  forgot  the  cruel  streets,  and 
laughed  and  chatted,  as  gaily  as  the 
happiest  girl  living.  Amelius,  ex- 
panding in  the  joyous  atmosphere  of 
youth  and  good  spirits,  shook  off  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  became 
once  more  the  delightful  companion 
who  won  everybody's  love.  The  effer- 
vescent gaiety  of  the  evening  was  at 
its  climax  ;  the  awful  forms  of  duty, 
propriety,  and  good  sense  had  been  long 
since  laughed  out  of  the  room— when 
Nemesis,  goddess  of  retribution,  an- 
nounced her  arrival  outside,  by  a 
crashing  of  carriage  wheels  and  a  per- 
emptory ring  at  the  cottage  bell. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  ;  Amelius 
and  Sally  looked  at  each  other.  The 
experienced  Toff  at  once  guessed  what 
had  happened.  'Is  it  her  father  or 
mother?'  he  asked  Amelius  a  little 
anxiously.  Hearing  that  she  had  never 
even  seen  her  'father  or  mother,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  joyously,  and  led 
the  way  on  tiptoe  into  the  hall.  '  I 
have  my  idea,'  he  whispered.  'Let 
us  listen.' 

A  woman's  voice  high,  clear  and  re- 
solute (speaking  apparently  to  the 
coachman),  was  the  next  audible 
sound.  '  Say  I  come  from  Mrs.  Pay- 
son,  and  must  see  Mr.  Goldenheart 
directly.'  Sally  trembled  and  turned 
pale.     '  The  matron  ! '  she  said  faintly. 


'  0,  don't  let  her  in  ! '  Amelius  took 
the  terrified  girl  back  to  the  libraiy. 
Toff  followed  them,  respectfully  asking 
to.be  told  what  a 'matron'  was.  Receiv- 
ing the  necessary  explanation,  he  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  matrons  bent 
on  carryingcharmingpersonsiuto  capti- 
vity, by  opening  the  library-door,  and 
spitting  into  the  hall.  Having  relieved 
his  mind  in  this  way,  he  returned  to 
his  master  and  laid  a  lank,  .skinnv 
forefinger  cunningly  along  the  side  of 
his  nose.  '  I  suppose,  sir,  you  don't 
want  to  see  this  furious  woman  ? '  he 
said.  Before  it  was  possible  to  say 
anything  in  reply,  another  ring  at  the 
bell  announced  that  the  furious  woman 
wanted  to  see  Amelius.  Toff  read  his 
master's  wishes  in  his  master's  face. 
Not  even  this  emergency  could  find 
him  unprepared  :  he  was  as  ready  to 
circumvent  a  matron  as  to  cook  a 
dinner.  '  The  shutters  are  up  and  the 
curtains  are  drawn,'  he  reminded  Am- 
elius. '  Not  a  morsel  of  light  is  visible 
outside.  Let  them  ring — we  have  all 
gone  to  bed.'  He  turned  to  Sally, 
grinning  with  imi)ish  enjoyment  of  his 
own  stratagem.  '  Ha,  Miss  !  what  do 
you  think  of  that? '  There  was  a  third 
ringatthebellashe  spoke.  'Ring  away, 
Missess  Matrone  !  '  he  cried.  '  We  are 
fast  asleep — wake  us  if  you  can.'  The 
fourth  ring  was  the  last.  A  sharp 
crack  revealed  the  breaking  of  the  bell- 
wire,  and  was  followed  by  the  shrill  fall 
of  the  iron  handle  on  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  garden-gate.  The  gate,  like 
the  palings,  was  i)rotected  at  the  top 
from  invading  cats.  '  Compose  your- 
self. Miss,'  said  Toff;  '  if  she  tries  to 
get  over  the  gate,  she  will  stick  on  the 
spikes.'  In  another  moment,  the  sound 
of  retiring  carriage-wheels  announced 
the  defeat  of  the  mati-on,  and  settled 
the  serious  question  of  receiving  Sally 
for  the  night. 

Sally  sat  silent  by  the  window,  when 
Toff  had  left  the  room,  holding  back 
the  curtains  and  looking  out  at  the 
murky  sky.  '  What  are  you  looking 
for  1 '  Amelius  asked. 

'  I  was  lookinc:  for  the  stars.' 
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Amelius  joined  hev  at  the  window. 
"There are  no  stars  to  be  seen  to-night.' 
She  let  the  curtain  fall  to  again.  '  I 
was  thinking  of  night-time  at  the 
Home,'  she  said.  '  You  see  I  got  on 
pretty  well,  in  the  daj,  with  my  read- 
ing and  writing.  I  wanted  so  to  im- 
prove myself.  My  mind  was  troubled 
with  the  fear  of  your  despising  such  an 
ignorant  creature  as  I  am ;  so  I  kept 
■on  at  my  lessons.  I  thought  I  might 
surprise  you,  by  writing  you  a  pretty 
letter  some  day.  One  of  the  teachers 
(she's  gone  away,  ill)  was  very  good  to 
me.  I  used  to  talk  to  her  ;  and,  when 
I  said  a  wrong  woi'd,  she  took  me  up, 
and  told  me  the  right  one.  She  said 
you  would  think  better  of  me,  when 
you  heard  me  speak  properly — and  I 
do  speak  better,  don't  I  ?  All  this  was 
in  the  day.  It  was  the  night  that  was 
the  hard  time  to  get  through — when 
the  other  girls  were  all  asleep,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  far 
away  I  was  from  You.  I  used  to  get 
up,  and  put  the  counterpane  round  me 
and  stand  at  the  window.  On  fine 
nights,  the  stars  were  company  to  me. 
There  were  two  stars,  near  togethei*, 
that  I  got  to  know.  Don't  laugh  at 
me — I  used  to  think  one  of  them  was 
you,  and  one  of  them  me.  I  wondered 
whether  you  would  die,  or  I  should 
die,  before  I  saw  you  again.  And 
most  always,  it  was  my  star  that  went 
out  first.  Lord,  how  I  used  to  cry  ! 
It  got  into  my  poor  stupid  head  that 
I  shoidd  never  see  you  again.  I  do 
believe  I  ran  away  because  of  that. 
You  won't  tell  anybody,  will  you  ?  It 
was  so  foolish,  I  am  ashamed  of  it  now. 
I  wanted  to  see  your  star.and  my  star 
to-night.  I  don't  know  why.  O,  I'm 
so  fond  of  you  !  '  She  droj)ped  on  her 
knees,  and  took  his  hand,  and  put  it  on 
her  head.  '  It's  burning  hot,'  she  said, 
^    'and  your  kind  hand  cools  it.' 

Amelius  raised  her  gently,  and  led 
her  to  the  door  of  her  room.  '  My 
poor  Sally,  you  are  quite  worn  out. 
You  want  rest  and  sleep.  Let  us  say 
good-night.' 

•  I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me,'  she 


answered.  '  If  Mr.s.  Payson  comes  to- 
morrow, you  won't  let  her  take  me 
away?  Thank  you.  Good-night.'  She 
put  her  hands  on  his  .shoulders,  with 
innocent  familiarity,  and  lifted  herself 
to  him  on  tiptoe,  and  kissed  him  as  a, 
sister  might  have  kissed  him. 

Long  after  Sally  was  asleep  in  her 
bed,  Amelius  sat  by  the  library  fire, 
thinking. 

The  revival  of  the  crushed  feeling 
and  fancy  in  the  girl's  nature,  so  art- 
lessly revealed  in  her  sad  little  story 
of  the  stars  that  were  '  company  to 
her,'  not  only  touched  and  interested 
him,  but  clouded  his  view  of  the  future 
with  doubts  and  anxieties  which  had 
never  troubled  him  until  that  moment. 
The  mysterious  influences  under  which 
the  girl's  development  was  advancing 
were  working  morally  and  physically 
together.  Weeks  might  ])ass  harm- 
lessly, months  might  pass  harmlessly 
— but  the  time  must  come,  when  the 
innocent  relations  between  them  would 
be  beset  by  peril.  Unable,  as  yet,  fully 
to  realise  these  truths,  Amelius  never- 
theless felt  them  vaguely.  His  face 
was  troubled,  as  he  lit  the  candle  at 
last  to  go  to  his  bed.  '  I  don't  see  my 
way  as  clearly  as  I  could  wish,'  he  re- 
flected.    '  How  will  it  end  1 ' 

How  indeed ! 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

AT  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Amelius  was  awakened  by  Toff. 
A  letter  had  arrived,  marked  *  Imme- 
diate,' and  the  messenger  was  waitins 
tor  an  answer. 

The  letter  was  from  Mrs  Payson. 
She  wrote  briefly,  and  in  formal  terras. 
After  referring  to  the  matron's  fruit- 
less visit  to  the  cottage  on  the  previ- 
ous night,  Mrs.  Payson  proceeded  in 
these  words  : — *  I  request  you  will  im- 
mediately let  me  know,  whether  Sally 
has  taken  refuge  with  you,  and  has 
passed  the  night  under  your  roof.  If 
I  am  right  in  believing  that  she  has 
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done  so,  I  have  only  to  inform  you 
that  the  doors  of  the  Homo  are  lience- 
forth  closed  to  her,  in  conformity  with 
our  rules.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  will  be 
my  painful  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
police. ' 

Amelias  began  his  reply,  acting  on 
impulse  as  usual.  He  wrote,  vehe- 
mently remonstrating  with  Mrs  Pay- 
son  on  the  unforgiving  and  unchris- 
tian nature  of  the  rules  at  the  Home. 
Before  he  was  halfway  through  his 
composition,  the  person  who  had 
brought  the  letter  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  he  was  expected  back  imme- 
diately, and  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Gold- 
enheart  would  not  get  a  poor  man  in- 
to trouble  by  keeping  him  much  long- 
er. Checked  in  the  full  flow  of  his 
eloquence,  Amelius  angrily  tore  up 
the  unfinished  remonstrance,  and 
matched  Mrs.  Payson's  briefly  busi- 
ness like  language  by  an  answer  in 
one  line  : — '  1  beg  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  quite  right.'  On  reflection, 
he  felt  that  the  second  letter  was  not 
only  discourteous  as  a  reply  to  a  lady, 
■  but  also  ungrateful  as  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Payson  personally.  At  the  third 
attempt,  he  wrote  becomingly  as  well 
as  briefly.  '  Sally  has  passed  the  night 
here,  as  my  guest.  She  was  suffering 
from  severe  fatigue  ;  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  downright  inhumanity 
to  send  her  away.  I  regret  your  de- 
cision, but  of  course  I  submit  to  it. 
You  once  said,  you  believed  implicity 
in  the  purity  of  my  motives.  Do  me 
the  justice,  however  you  may  blame 
my  conduct,  to  believe  in  me  still.' 

Having  despatched  these  lines,  the 
mind  of  Amelius  was  at  ease  again. 
He  went  into  the  library,  and  list- 
ened to  hear  if  Sally  was  moving. 
The  perfect  silence  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  informed  him  that  the 
weary  girl  was  still  fast  asleep.  Hegave 
directions  that  she  was  on  no  account 
to  be  disturbed,  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast  by  himself. 

While  he  was  still  at  table,  Toff 
appeared   with   profound    mystery  in 


his  manner,  and  discreet  confidence 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  Here's  an- 
other one,  sir  ! '  the  Frenchman  an- 
nounced, in  his  master's  ear. 

'  Another  one?'  Amelius  repeated. 
'  What  do  you  mean  1 ' 

'  She  is  not  like  the  sweet  little 
sleeping  Miss,'  Toff  explained.  '  This 
time,  sir,  it's  the  beauty  of  the  devil 
himself,  as  we  say  in  France.  She  re- 
fuses to  confide  in  me  ;  and  she  ap- 
pears to  be  agitated — both  bad  signs. 
Shall  1  get  rid  of  her  before  the  other 
Miss  wakes  ? ' 

'  Hasn't  she  got  a  name  ? '  Amelius 
asked. 

Toff  answered,  in  his  foreign  accent, 
'  one  name  only — Fabay. ' 

'  Do  you  mean  Phtebe  1 ' 

'  Have  I  not  said  it,  sir?  ' 

'  Show  her  in  directly.' 

Toff  glanced  at  the  door  of  Sally's 
room — shrugged  his  shoulders — and 
obeyed  his  insti-uctions. 

Phoebe  appeared,  looking  pale  and 
anxious.  Her  customary  assurance  of 
manner  had  completely  deserted  her  : 
she  stopped  in  the  doorway,  as  if  she 
was  afraid  to  enter  the  room. 

'  Come  in,  and  sit  down,'  said  Ame- 
lius.     '  What's  the  matter  ? ' 

'  I'm  troubled  in  my  mind,  sir, 
Phoebe  answered.  '  I  know  it's  tak 
ing  a  liberty  to  come  to  you.  But  I 
went  yesterday  to  ask  Miss  Begina's 
advice,  and  found  she  had  gone  abroad 
with  her  uncle.  I  have  something  to 
say  about  Mrs.  Farnaby,  sir ;  and 
there's  no  time  to  be  lost  in  saying  it 
I  know  of  nobody  but  you  that  I  can 
speak  to,  now  Miss  Begina  is  away. 
The  footman  told  me  where  you  lived.' 

She  stopped,  evidently  in  the  great 
est  embari-assment.  Amelius  tried  to 
encourage  her.  *  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  Mrs.  Farnaby,'  he  said,  '  tell 
me  at  once  what  to  do.' 

Phoebe's  eyes  dro[>pe-d  before  his 
straightforwaixl  look  as  he  spoke  to 
her. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  please  excuse 
my  mentioning  names,  sir,'  she  re- 
sumed confusedly.      '  There's  a  persoa 
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I'm  intei'ested  in,  whom  I  wouldn't 
get  into  trouble  for  the  whole  world. 
He's  been  misled — I'm  sure  he's  been 
misled  by  another  person — a  wicked 
drunken  old  woman,  who  ought  to  be 
in  prison  if  she  had  her  deserts.  I'm 
not  free  from  blame  myself — I  know 
I'm  not.  T  listened,  sir.  to  what- 1 
oughtn't  to  have  heard  ;  and  I  told  it 
again  (I'm  sure  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, and  not  meaning  anything 
wrong),  to  the  person  I've  mentioned. 
Not  the  old  woman — I  mean  the  per- 
son I'm  interested  in.  I  hope  you 
understand  me,  sir  ?  I  wish  to  sjjeak 
openly  (excepting  the  names)  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Farnaby.' 

Amelius  thought  of  Phcebe's  vin- 
dictive language,  the  last  time  he  h^d 
seen  her.  He  looked  towards  a  cab- 
inet in  a  cornier  of  the  room,  in  which 
he  had  placed  Mrs.  Farnaby's  letter. 
An  instinctive  distrust  of  his  visitor 
began  to  rise  in  his  mind.  His  man- 
ner altered — he  turned  to  his  plate, 
and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 
'  Can't  you  speak  to  me  plainly  1 '  he 
said.  '  Is  Mrs.  Farnaby  in  any  trou- 
ble ?' 

'  Yes,  sir. ' 

'  And  can  I  do  anything  to  help  her 

out  of  it  r 

'  I'm  sure  you  can,  sir — if  you  only 
knew  where  to  find  her.' 

'  I  do  know  where  to  find  her.  She 
has  written  to  tell  me.  The  last  time 
I  saw  you,  you  expressed  yourself  very 
improperly  about  Mrs.  Farnaby — you 
spoke  as  if  you  meant  some  harm  to 
her.' 

'  I  mean  nothing  but  good  to  her 
now,  sir.' 

'  Very  well,  then.  Can't  you  go  and 
speak  to  her  yourself,  if  I  give  you  the 
address  ? ' 

Pha;be's  pale  face  flushed  a  little. 
*  I  couldn't  do  that,  sir,'  she  answered, 
'  after  the  way  Mrs.  Farnaby  has 
treated  me.  Besides,  if  she  knew  that 
I  had  listened  to  what  passed  between 
her  and  you — '  She  stopped  again, 
more  painfully  embarrassed  than  ever. 

Amelius  laid  down  his  knife  and 


fork.  '  Look  here ! '  he  said ;  'this  sort 
of  thing  is  not  in  my  way.  If  you  can't 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  let's  talk  of 
something  else.  I'm  very  much  afraid,' 
he  went  on,  with  his  customary  absence 
of  all  concealment,  '  you're  not  the 
harmless  sort  of  girl  I  once  took  you 
for.  What  do  you  mean  by,  "  what 
passed  between  Mrs.  Farnaby  and 
meV  ■ 

Phoibe  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  '  It  is  very  hard  to  speak  to 
me  so  harshly,'  she  said,  '  when  I'm 
sorry  for  what  I've  done,  and  am  only 
anxious  to  prevent  harm  coming  of  it.' 

'  What  have  you  done  % '  cried 
Amelius,  weary  of  the  woman's  in- 
veterately  indirect  way  of  explaining 
herself  to  him. 

The  flash  of  his  quick  temper  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  put  that  straightforward 
question,  roused  a  responsive  temper 
in  Phuebe  which  stung  her  into  speaking 
openly  at  last.  She  told  Amelius  what 
she  had  heard  in  the  kitchen  as  plainly 
as  she  had  told  it  to  Jervy — with  this 
one  difference,  that  she  spoke  without 
insolence  when  she  referred  to  Mrs. 
Farnaby. 

Listening  in  silence  until  she  had 
done,  Amelius  started  to  his  feet,  and, 
opening  the  cabinet,  took  from  it  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  letter.  He  read  the  letter, 
keeping  his  back  towards  Phoebe — 
waited  a  moment  thinking — and  sud- 
denly turned  on  the  woman  with  a 
look  that  made  her  shrink  in  her  chair. 
'  You  wretch  !'  he  said.  '  You  heart- 
less detestable  wi-etch  ! 

In  the  terror  of  the  moment,  Phoebe 
attempted  to  run  out  of  the  room. 
Amelius  stopped  her  instantly.  '  Sit 
down  again,'  he  said  ;  'I  mean  to  have 
the  whole  truth  out  of  you,  now.' 

Phcebe  recovered  her  courage.  '  You 
have  had  the  whole  truth,  sir;  V  could 
tell  you  no  more  if  I  was  on  my  death- 
bed.' 

Amelius  held  up  Mrs.  Farnaby's 
letter,  and  shook  it  at  her  threaten- 
ingly. '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
are  not  in  this  abominable  conspiracy  ? 
he  asked. 
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'  So  help  me  God,  sir,  I  nevei-  even 
heard  of  it  till  yesterday  !' 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  shook 
the  conviction  of  Amelias  ;  the  inde- 
scribable I'ing  of  truth  was  in  it. 

'  There  are  two  people  who  are 
cruelly  deluding  and  plundering  this 
poor  lady,'  he  went  on-  '  Who  are 
they  f 

'  I  told  you,  if  you  remember,  that 
I  couldn't  mention  names,  sir.' 

Amelius  looked  again  at  the  letter. 
After  what  he  had  heard,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  invisi- 
ble '  young  man,'  alluded  to  by  Mrs, 
Farnaby  with  the  unnamed  '  person  ' 
in  whom  Pha3be  was  interested.  Who 
was  he  1  As  the  question  passed 
through  his  mind,  Amelius  remem- 
bered the  vagabond  whom  he  had  recoof- 
nised  with  Pha^be,  in  the  street.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it,  now — the  man  who 
was  directing  the  conspiracy  in  the 
dark  was  Jervy  !  Amelius  would  un- 
questionably have  been  rash  enough 
to  reveal  this  discovery,  if  Phoebe  had 
not  stopped  him.  His  renewed  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Farnaby's  letter  and  his 
sudden  silence  after  looking  at  it 
roused  the  woman's  suspicions.  '  If 
you're  planning  to  get  my  friend  into 
ti-ouble,'  she  burst  out,  '  not  another 
word  shall  pass  my  lips  ! ' 

Even  Amelius  profited  by  the  warn- 
ing which  that  threat  unintentionally 
conveyed  to  him. 

'  Keep  your  own  secrets,'  he  said  ; 
'  I  only  want  to  spare  Mrs.  Farnaby 
a  dreadful  disappointment.  But  I 
must  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  go  to  her.  Can't  you  tell  me 
how  you  found  out  this  abominable 
swindle  ? ' 

Phfebe  was  perfectly  willing  to  tell 
him.  Interpreting  her  long  involved 
narrative  into  plain  English,  with  the 
names  added,  these  were  the  facts  re- 
lated : — Mi-s.  Sowler  (bearing  in  mind 
some  talk  which  had  passed  between 
thera,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  sup- 
per) had  called  at  her  lodgings  on  the 
previous  day,  and  had  tried  to  entrap 
her  into  communicating  what  she  knew 


of  Mrs.  Farnaby's  secrets.  The  trap 
failing,  Mrs.  Sowler  had  tried  bribery 
next ;  had  promised  Phfebe  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  if  she  would  only 
speak  ;  had  declared  that  Jervy  was 
perfectly  capable  of  breaking  his  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  and  '  leaving  them 
both  in  the  lurch,  if  he  once  got  the 
money  into  his  own  pocket ; '  and  had 
thus  informed  Phcebe,  that  the  con- 
spiracy which  she  supposed  to  have 
been  abandoned  was  really  in  full  pro- 
gress, without  her  knowledge.  She 
had  temporised  with  Mrs.  Sowler, 
being  afraid  to  set  such  a  pei'son  openly 
at  defiance  ;  and  had  harried  away  at 
once,  to  have  an  explanation  with 
Jervy.  He  was  reported  to  be  '  not 
at  home.'  Her  fruitless  visit  to  Regina 
had  followed — and  thei'e,  so  far  as  facts 
were  concerned,  was  an  end  of  the 
story. 

Amelius  asked  her  no  questions, 
and  spoke  as  bi'iefly  as  possible  when 
she  had  done.  'I  will  go  to  Mrs. 
Farnaby  this  morning,'  was  all  he  said. 

'  Would  you  please  let  me  hear  how 
it  ends  1 '  Phoebe  asked. 

Amelius  pushed  his  pocket-book 
and  pencil  across  the  table  to  her, 
pointing  to  a  blank  leaf  on  which  she 
could  write  her  address.  While  she 
was  thus  employed,  the  attentive  Toflf 
came  in,  and  (with  his  eye  on  Phoebe) 
whisper  in  his  master's  ear.  He  had 
heard  Sally  moving  about.  Would 
it  be  more  convenient,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  she  had  her  breakfast 
in  her  own  room  1  ToflT's  astonish- 
ment was  a  sight  to  see,  when  Amelius 
answered,  '  Certainly  not.  Let  her 
breakfast  here.' 

Phoebe  rose  to  go.  Her  parting 
words  revealed  the  double-sided  nature 
that  was  in  her ;  the  good  and  evil  in 
perpetual  conflict  which  should  be  up- 
permost. 

•  Please  don't  mention  me,  sir,  to 
Mrs.  Farnaby,'  she  said.  '  I  don't  for- 
give her  for  what  she's  done  to  me  ;  I 
don't  say  I  won't  be  even  with  her 
yet.      But  not  in   that  way  !  I  won't 
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have  her  death  laid  at  my  door.  0, 
but  I  know  her  temper — and  I  say  it's 
as  likely  as  not  to  kill  her  or  drive  her 
mad,  if  she  isn't  warned  about  it  in 
time.  Never  mind  her  losing  her 
money.  If  it's  lost,  it's  lost,  and  she's 
got  plenty  more.  She  may  be  robbed 
a  dozen  times  over  for  all  I  care.  But 
don't  let  her  set  her  heart  on  seeing 
her  child,  and  then  find  it's  all  a 
swindle.  I  hate  her  ;  but  I  can't,  and 
won't,  let  (hat  go  on.  Good  morning, 
sir. ' 

Amelius  was  relieved  by  hei*  de- 
parture. For  a  minute  or  two,  he  sat 
absently  stirring  his  coffee,  and  con- 
sidering how  he  might  most  safely  per- 
form the  terrible  duty  of  putting  Mrs. 
Farnaby  on  her  guard.  ToU'  inter- 
rupted his  meditations,  by  preparing 
the  table  for  Sally's  breakfast ;  and, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  Sally  her- 
self, fresh  and  rosy,  opened  her  door 
a  little  way,  and  looked  in. 


'  You  have  had  a  fine  long  sleep,' 
said  Amelius.  '  Have  you  quite  got 
over  your  walk  yesterday  ? ' 

'  O  yes,'  she  answered  gaily  ;  '  I 
only  feel  my  long  walk  now  in  my 
feet.  It  hurts  me  to  put  my  boots  on. 
Can  you  lend  me  a  pair  of  slippers  1 ' 
*  A  pair  of  my  slii)pers  1  Why,  Sally, 
you  would  be  lost  in  them  !  What's 
the  matter  with  your  feet  1 ' 

'  They're  both  sore.  And  I  think 
one  of  them  has  got  a  blister  on  it.' 

'  Come  in,  and  let's  have  a  look  at 

itr 

She  came  limping  in,  with  her  feet 
bare.      '  Don't  scold  me,'  she  pleaded. 

'  I  couldn't  put  my  stockings  on 
again,  without  washing  them ;  and 
they're  not  dry  yet.' 

'  I'll  get  you  new  stockings  and  slip- 
pers,' said  Amelius.  '  Which  is  the 
foot  with  the  blister? 

'  The  left  foot,'  she  answered,  point- 
ing to  it. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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O  HEATHED  is  the  river  as  it  glideth  by, 

kJ     Frost-pearled  are  all  the  boughs  in  forests  old, 

The  sheep  are  huddling  close  upon  the  wold, 

And  over  them  the  stars  ti-emble  on  high. 

Pure  joys  these  winter  nights  around  me  lie; 

'Tis  tine  to  loiter  through  the  lighted  street 

At  Christmas  time,  and  guess  from  brow  and  pace. 

The  doom  and  history  of  each  one  we  meet, 

What  kind  of  heart  beats  in  each  dusky  case  ; 

Whiles  startled  by  the  beauty  of  a  face. 

In  a  shop-light  a  moment.     Or  instead, 

To  dream  of  silent  fields  where  calm  and  deep 

The  sunshine  lieth  like  a  golden  sleep — 

Recalling  sweetest  looks  of  Summers  dead. 

— From  Alex.  Smith's  Poems. 
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BV    A    XOX-RESIDENT    OF    NEWFANGLE. 


THE  '  Woman  Question'  as  it  is 
briefly,  thongli  somewhat  inele- 
gantly styled — has  certainly  received 
in  The  Canadian  Monthly,  during 
the  i)ast  year,  an  amount  of  attention 
and  discussion  which  should  satisfy 
those  most  interested  in  placing  its 
main  aspects  before  the  public.  Seven 
papers  by  writers  expressing  various 
shades  of  opinion  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  if  the  courtesy  of 
the  editor  grants  this  brief  article  a 
prompt  insertion, — this  will  constitute 
the  eighth.  Such  full  discussion  from 
various  points  of  view,  of  what  is  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  the  day,  can  do  only  good, 
and  the  fact  that  a  man  occupied  with 
so  many  arduous  duties  as  Principal 
Grant  has  found  time  to  write  so  va- 
luable and  thoughtful  a  paper  iipon  it, 
is  at  once  a  testimony  to  its  import- 
ance, and  a  token  of  pi-ogress  which 
cannot  fail  to  cheer  everyone  who  has 
in  any  way  laboured  to  promote  the 
cause  of  higher  education  for  Ctinadian 
women. 

As  '  Our  old  friend  of  Newfangle,' 
does  not  say  much  this  time  which 
calls  for  any  furtlier  reply  from  me,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  noticing 
briefly  a  very  few  points,  and  a  few 
concluding  remarks.  I  do  not,  in  the 
first  place,  admit  it  to  be  a  '  misstate- 
ment' that  '  if  our  friend's  first  homily 
was  not  throughout  a  sneer  at  the 
higher  cducatian  movement  and  Ua  re- 
sults, it  was  singularly  calculated  to 
mislead  ordinary  readers.'  For  most 
certainly  that  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced, not  only  on  my  own  mind  after 
reading  it  with  some  care,  but  on  that, 
also,    of   all    the    '  ordinary    readers ' 


with  whom  I  was  able  to  compare 
notes.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
make  many  direct  references  to  a  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  sneer  at  it.  However, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  believe,  on  her 
authority,  that  it  did  not  fairly  repre- 
sent her  intention,  the  more  so  that 
there  was  a  perceptibly  diff'erent  tone 
in  her  second  article — and  notably  so 
with  regard  to  the  medical  education 
of  women.  But  dt.%su.Yed\j  ihe,  tendency 
of  her  first  article,  if  it  had  any  ten- 
dency at  all — was  to  disparage  the 
results  of  higher  education  for  women 
in  the  past — to  impress  the  idea  that 
it  had  done  rather  more  harm  than 
good,  and  to  persuade  young  women 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  look  for 
a  wealthy  '  Jack  '  to  undertake  their 
support  for  life,  and  that  any  prepara- 
tions for  self-support  and  self-i-eliance 
are  not  only  de  tro'p  in  the  education  of 
women,  but  are  indeed  rather  unwo- 
manly than  otherwise.  We  all  know 
how  these  last  principles  have  been 
acted  upon  in  '  society '  (not  indeed  in 
the  lower  i-anks  of  life,  where  a  heal- 
thier system  has  prevailed  perforce), 
and  how  the  results  of  such  action 
have  been  such  as  to  point  against  the 
sex  sharper  shafts  of  satire  than  any 
other  cause  whatever.  And  yet  it  is 
not  women  who  are  to  blame  so  much 
as  society  in  general. 

We  often  see  young  girls  acting  in 
character  the  part  of  a  faded  spinster, 
vainly  trying  by  too  transparent  art.s 
and  pretences  of  juvenility— to  'catch' 
the  husband  fate  has  hitherto  denied 
her — a  part  they  seem  fond  of  playing 
— unconscious,  apparently,  that  they 
are  helping  to  degrade  the  ideal  of 
their  sex,  in  the  minds  of  masculine 
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spectators.  I  never  see  it  witliout 
feeling  that  generous  men  and  women, 
instead  of  laughing  at  their  folly  cari- 
catured, would  do  better  to  blush 
over  the  jjityful  system  of  upbringing 
for  girls,  which  makes  such  folly  not 
only  natural  but  inevitable. 

Our  friend  is  still  worried  about  the 
'  average  man. '  Well,  I  quite  agree  . 
that  he  is  rather  a  shadowy  individual, 
and  that  tlie  word  used  as  an  adjective, 
is  awkward,  not  easy  legitimately  to 
define.  Though  I  must  say  that  the 
frequently  used  expression,  that  the 
land  in  a  certain  county  averages  so 
many  bushels  to  the  acre,  seems  to  me 
to  be  veiy  nearly  the  same  as  to  talk 
of  the  average  yield  of  a  field  of  wheat, 
which  would  mean  that  it  averages  so 
many  grains  to  the  ear.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  all  our  inaccuracies  of 
language  should  be  criticised  to  the 
utmost,  so  that  we  may  educate  each 
other  to  seek  that  truthfulness  of 
language  which  is  so  closely  allied  to 
truthfulness  of  thought.  But  we  need 
not  continue  to  squabble  about  words. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  throw  the  'avei'- 
age  man'  overboard,  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
sension, even  if  he  has  not  deserved  it 
Vjy  his  delinquencies.  All  that  I  care  to 
establish  is  the  jjosition  which  is  all  I 
understand  by  the  words  to  which  our 
friend  has  taken  such  exception,  i.e. 
that  chivalry  will  not  prevent  men 
from  cheating  women  where  honesty 
will  not,  and  that  dishonesty  is  quite 
suiiiciently  jtrevalent  to  make  it  most 
desirable  that  women  should  be  pre- 
pared, as  far  as  possible,  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  instead  of  relying  on  any 
delusive  idea  that  the  conventional 
deference  they  receive  in  society  will 
stand  the  strain  beneath  which  honesty 
and  principle  too  often  break  down. 
This  position,  I  think,  any  man  who 
knows  the  world  and  his  fellow  man 
will  heartily  endorse,  whatever  women 
may  be  led  to  imagine  on  the*subject. 
(N.  B.  our  friend  of  Newfangle  unwit- 
tingly makes  a  point  against  herself, 
when  she  sets  me  down  as  a  man — 
since    it  is   generally    supposed    that 


men  know  more  of  men  than  women 
do).  Of  course,  where  there  is  high 
principle,  a  man  will  no  more  cheat  or 
wrong  a  woman  than  he  would  a  man. 
But  is  high  principle  the  rule  or  the  ex- 
ception in  the-  business  world  1  Ask 
any  lawyer  with  a  large  practice,  or  any 
merchant  with  a  large  business,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  how  he  will  an- 
swer. I  happen  to  know  the  experience 
of  a  lady — not  rich — who  has  at  vari- 
ous times,  oiit  of  kindness,  made  loans 
to  both  men  and  women  at  times  of 
severe  pressure — sometimes  at  low  in- 
terest, sometimes  at  none.  The  loans 
made  to  men,  and  men,  too,  with  fairly 
remunerative  callings,  have  been  so 
far,  after  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
paid  in  little  more  than  promises  and 
thanks.  The  loans  made  to  poor 
women,  struggling  against  many  ad- 
verse circumstances  to  support  them- 
selves and  helpless  relatives,  have  been 
paid  with  all  the  promptness  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  with  faith- 
ful payment  of  interest,  where  that 
was  stipulated.  And  the  men  in  ques- 
tion would  not  be  set  down  as  by  any 
means  exceptionally  dishonest  men. 
This  is  a  mild  instance,  compared  with 
many  that  I  could  mention,  were  it 
fitting  here,  of  bitter  pecuniary  wrong 
done  by  men  to  women.  This  is  men- 
tioned simply  to  show  that,  without 
going  into  crhninal  wrongs,  we  are  a 
very  long  way  from  tliat  ideal  state  of 
society,  in  which  every  man  on  the 
ground  of  his  manhood  is  supposed  to 
feel  himself  bound  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  every  woman,  on  the  ground 
of  her  womanhood.  And  although  our 
friend  of  Newfangle  has  discoursed  in 
such  glowing  terms  of  the  honesty  and 
chivalry  of  men — she  probably  does  • 
not  consider  it  superfluous  to  tike  care 
of  her  receipts  even  in  Newfangle  ! 

Our  friend,  with  her  usual  disregard 
of  unpalatable  facts,  finds  the  figures 
given  from  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Working  Women  in  New  York 
'  incredible  on  the  very  face  of  it.'  At 
this  I  am  not  surprised,  with  her  pre- 
conceived ideas,  to  which  it  must  be 
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somewhat  of  a  shock.  All  I  shall  say 
is  that  the  figures  were  given  from 
the  Ikport  of  the  Society  in  a  New  York 
journal  of  the  highest  class,  and  that 
the  editor,  a  representative  of  the  best 
type  of  '  American  men,'  instead  of  an 
indignant  disdaimei",  simply  added  a 
few  comments  enforcing  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  Society,  and  the  need  for  its 
existence.  But  it  would  be  an  unwar- 
rantable assumption  that  '  American 
men'  were  in  this  respect  any  -worse 
than  other  men,  simply  because  these 
cases  liad  been  brought  to  light  and 
righted. 

'  Oar  Friend  of  Newf angle '  is 
troubled  again  because  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  undoubted  fact  that  there  are 
many  honest  trustees,  etc.,  as  well  as 
many  dishonest  ones.  Well,  -when  one 
is  trying  to  bring  out  a  particular  point 
with  all  possible  brevity,  one  does  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to  all  the 
points  of  the  compass  besides.  The 
case  is  very  different  when  a  particular 
wi-iter  is  criticised,  the  fact  being  ig- 
nored that  he  has  said  many  of  the 
very  things  which  his  critic  goes  on  to 
say,  in  apparent  opposition.  My  point 
was  not  whether  there  were  or  were 
not  many  honest  men,  but  simply  that 
there  wxre  so  many  dishonest  ones  that 
it  was  advisable  that  women  should  be 
prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
instead  of  trusting  to  a  supposed  '  chi  ■ 
valry,' which  so  often  turns  outabroken 
reed.  For  the  support  of  this  we 
need  hardly  refer  to  one  of  its  latest 
illustrations — the  purchase,  by  Conso- 
lidated Bank  Directors,  of  the  shares 
of  poor  uido2vs,  in  the  expectation,  of 
course,  derived  from  their  superior 
knowledge — of  making  some  profit  out 
€  of  the  wrecks  of  the  little  fortunes 
they  had  ruined.  But  I  should  have 
thought  it  went  without  saying  that 
there  were  many  honest  and  high-prin- 
cipled men  with  whom  a  woman's 
equality  with  a  man's  trust  would  be 
perfectly  safe.  Similarly,  as  I  was 
speaking  of  women,  not  wards  in  gen- 
eral, I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  male  wards,  more  especially 


as  all  the  cases  of  '  manipulation,' 
which  have  come  under  my  own  know- 
ledge, have  been  those  of  female  wards, 
and  it  is  moreover,  as  everyone  |knows 
both  more  heartless  or  more  hazardous 
to  take  liberties  with  the  property  of 
male  wards,./^vho,  when  they  come  of 
age,  are  likely  to  be  qualified  to  look 
pretty  carefully  into  the  conduct  of 
their  trustees.  Similarly,  in  saying 
that  genius  is  usuallij  recognized,  &c.,  I 
did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  add  the 
qualifying  remark,  which  also  goes 
without  saying — that  there  are  occa- 
sional exceptions  !  One  does  not  think 
it  necessaiy  to  encumber  a  magazine 
article  with  as  many  qualifications  and 
guards  as  a  legal  document,  which 
would  certainly  be  paying  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  the  intelligence  of  the  read- 
er, and  our  '  old  friend  '  must  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  such  a  criticism  as 
this  last,  in  pai'ticular,  can  only  show 
that  she  is  rather  '  hard  up  '  for  matter 
to  criticise. 

Newfangle,  in  many  ways  a  remark- 
able township,  must  be  exceptional  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  settlements,  if 
these  are  numerous  among  its  farmers. 
But  what  does  the  very  existence  of 
marriage  settlements  imply  1  In  On- 
tario, at  least,  where  the  property  of 
a  married  woman  is  protected  by  Sta- 
tute against  her  husband  and  his  credi- 
tors— a  protection  which  has  been 
declared  from  the  Bench  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  settlement— the  only  use  of 
marriage  settlement  is  still  further  to 
protect  her  interests,  and  those  of  her 
children,  from  the  improvidence  or  in- 
difi'erence  of  her  husband,  in  neglecting 
to  make  a  provision  for  a  possible 
widowhood  and  orphanhood ;  and  also, 
by  the  interposition  of  trustees,  from 
her  own  weakness  in  yielding  to  his 
selfish  or  shortsighted  persuasions  to 
trench  on  that  provision,  or  sacrifice 
her  own  dot  if  she  has  brought  any  ; 
and  this  too  often,  only  to  stave  off 
the  evil  day,  and  eventually  to  make 
the  ruin  more  complete.  If  such  set- 
tlements are  on  the  increase,  it  shows 
that  the  need  for  them  must  be  more 
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felt,  and  this  is  a  pretty  significant  in- 
dication of  Low  far  ine')i  believe  that 
a  woman's  interests  are  to  be  unreser- 
vedly trusted — even  in  Newfangle — 
to  the  one  man  out  of  all  the  world, 
who  has  solemnly  sworn  to  love, 
cherish,  and  protect  her!  As  a  rule,  the 
bride,  if  a  loving,  true-hearted  girl, 
hates  the  very  idea  of  marriage  settle- 
ments, being  quite  sure—  as  our  friend 
has  it,  that  '  Jack  is  the  finest  fellow 
in  the  world ' — and  that,  if  she  could 
not  trust  him  out  and  out,  she  would 
not  marry  him.  It  is  the  more  worldly- 
wise  father  who  relentlessly  insists  on 
the  settlement  as  by  no  means  super- 
fluous, even  where  the  uneqiialled  Jack 
is  concerned. 

'  A  Woman  of  Newf angle  '  shows 
a  curious  tendency  to  exalt  the  oppo- 
site sex  at  the  expense  of  her  own, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  some  men 
should  be  pleased  with  her  articles, 
and  should  '  read  them  to  their  wives 
and  daughters.'  But  this  tendency  of 
hex's  is  the  more  curious,  since  no  one, 
in  the  present  discussion,  has  tried  to 
do  the  reverse.  'Tis  a  way  some 
women  have  to  be  sure,  of  flattering 
the  opposite  sex,  though  it  seems  a 
trifle  unnatural.  But  '  methinks  the 
lady  doth  protest  too  much,'  and  if  'A 
Woman  of  Newfangle'  be,  as  I  strong- 
ly suspect — no  woman  at  all — it  is 
doing  some  injustice  to  the  sex  as- 
sumed thus  to  sail  under  false  colours. 
Yet,  with  all  her  anxiety  to  exalt  men, 
she  cannot  be  so  glaringly  unjust  as  not 
to  admit  that,  if  there  are  many  things 
done  for  women,  by  men,  there  are  also 
many  things  done  by  men  for  women? 
They  have  not,  as  a  rule,  much  silver 
and  gold  at  their  disposal,  but  they 
give  what  is  more  precious  still. 
Florence  Nightingale  is  only  a  type  of 
many  a  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
woman,  whose  name  was  never  known 
to  fame.  JNTany  a  man  has  been 
spurred  to  [)hilanthropic  deeds  by  the 
memory  of  an  imperishable  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  to  the  memoiy  of  some 
obscure  woman.  One  of  the  noblest 
institutions  in  Scotland  owed  its  foun- 


dation to  the  gratitude  of  the  founder, 
for  the  unforgotten  care  and  tender- 
ness of  his  half-witted  and  not  very 
respectable  mother — the  only  parent 
he  had  been  })ermittedto  know.  And 
where  women  have  had  the  means  they 
have  shown  themselves,  at  least,  not 
less  generous  and  ])hilanthroi)ic  than 
men.  The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
is  simply  an  examjjle,  ona  large  scale, 
of  what  many  women,  according  to 
their  ability,  are  doing  in  a  smaller 
one.  How  it  may  be  in  Newfangle,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  in  places 
of  which  I  have  more  knowledge,  it  is 
indisputable  that  women  do  the  lion's 
share  of  purely  j)hilanthropic  work, 
whether  in  church  or  charity,  1  do 
not  say  this  in  order  to  exalt  women 
above  men,  for  undoubtedly  they  have 
more  time  at  their  disposal ;  but  only 
to  do  them  simple  justice,  since  our 
Newfangle  friend  would  almost  convey 
the  impression,  that  women  are  per- 
petually receiving  from  men,  seldom,  if 
ever,  giving  to  them.  Let  us  be  most 
thankful  that  there  are  so  many  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  high-principled, 
high-minded,  charitable,  and  philan- 
thropic. But  while  we  recognise  this, 
we  do  not,  therefore,  set  down  this 
character  as  the  average  type  of  hu- 
manity, and  we  do  not  therefore  leave 
our  doors  unfastened  at  night,  or  trust 
our  purses,  or  our  property,  to  the 
honesty — or  chivalry — of  the  flrst pass- 
er by.  There  is  no  '  pulling  down  '  of 
either  sex,  in  saying  that  Avomen 
should  not,  any  more  than  men,  be 
encouraged  to  trust  either  the  honesty, 
or  the  chivalry  of  men  too  blindly — 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  friend,  in  the 
close  of  her  last  homily,  seems  to  drift 
back  somewhat  into  the  position  taken 
in  her  fii-st  article,  against  the  growing 
enlargement  of  woman's  education  and 
sphere  of  work,  1  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  remarks, 
which,  however,  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
the  treatment  of  women  by  men,  refer 
to  an  ideal,  rather  than  to  a  real,  state 
of  society.  No  one  has  ever  attempted 
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to  maintain  that  woman — as  a  sex — 
was  or  could  be  man's  equal  in  phi/si- 
cal  strength.  No  reasonable  person 
would  hesitate  to  admit  that  woman's 
physique  is  at  once  more  finely  organ- 
ized, more  delicate  and  more  fragile, 
and  that  because  of  all  these  qualities, 
she  may  well  claim  the  chivalrous  care 
and  protection  of  the  stronger  and 
ruder  sex.  Personal  attractiveness, 
'too,  will  ever  enforce  that  claim  so 
long  as  men  have  eyes  to  be  attracted 
by  feminine  charms.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  ground  on  which  woman 
claims  more  than  chivalry — more  than 
protection — man's  reverence — is  the 
possession  of  moral  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties which,  when  fairly  and  fully  de- 
veloped, rise  higher  and  nearer  to  the 
Divine  than  anything  else  this  sinful 
earth  can  show  ;  a  truth  to  which 
writers  so  divergent  in  most  things  as 
AugusteComte,*Professor  Huxley, and 
George  Macdonald,  agree  in  giving  em- 
phatic testimony.  But  it  would  be  ab- 
surd and  against  all  experience  to  say 
that  mental  weakness  or  helplessness 
constitutes  a  necessary  factor  in  that 
chivahy,  that  reverence.  No  one 
but  '  A  "Woman  of  Newfangle '  has 
touched  upon  the  question  of  the 
onental  equality  or  inequality  of 
the  sexes,  regarding  which  so  much 
has  been  said  on  both  sides.  I  regard 
it  as  a  question,  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided now,  or  until  several  generations 
of  educational  fair-play  shall  have 
taken  from  men  some  of  the  odds  they 
now  have  in  their  favour.  The  very 
difference  which  has  been  talked  about 
may  go  toward  proving  equality  rather 
than  the  reverse,  by  showing  that  what 
is  lacking  in  one  direction  may  be 
more  than  ma<le  up  in  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  difference  between  a  poet 
and  a  mathematician.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  no  one  can  deny  that  very 
many  women  are  intellectually  superior 
to  very  many  men,  and  the  number  of 

*  '  When  the  mission  of  woman  is  better 
understood,  she  will  be  rei,'arded  l>y  man  as 
the  most  perfect  imperioaation  of  humanity.' 
— Aujuste  Gomtc. 


such  cases  gives  no  little  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ecjuality  of  the  sexes. 
In  a  good  many  cases,  too,  wives  are 
manifestly  the  intellectual  superior 
of  their  husbands.  Will  any  one  say 
that  where  women  are  thus  the  in- 
tellectually stronger,  they,  on  this  ac- 
account,  forfeit  the  chivalrous  respect 
and  considei'ation  of  men  ?  Look  at 
John  Stuart  Mill,  lavishing  an  ab- 
solute worship  on  the  wife  whom  he 
at  least  regarded  as  his  intellectual 
superior,  his  teacher  and  inspirer  !  It 
is  not  the  highest  type  of  man  who 
likes  to  feel  his  wife  his  intellectual 
inferior,  and  we  do  not  find  many 
men  showing  additional  deference  to 
their  wives  because  of  their  mental 
weakness  or  vacuity.  Nor  is  it  other- 
wise in  general  society.  It  would 
be  only  a  misei-able  puppy  who 
would  give  less  chivalrous  defer- 
ence to  George  Eliot  or  an  Elizabeth 
Garrett  Anderson,  than  to  a  Belgravia 
butterfly,  whoso  highest  aims  are  dress 
and  admiration,  and  we  do  not  find 
that  man's  chivalry  and  respect  rises 
in  proportion  as  woman  is  mentally 
inferior  and  circumscribed  in  her  edu- 
cation and  sphere.  We  do  not  look 
to  the  harem  of  the  Turk  or  the 
zenana  of  the  Hindoo  for  striking 
examples  of  chivalrous  regard,  for 
women.  And  the  conservative  Baber 
follows  the  same  train  of  argument 
as  the  highly  civilized  Englishman 
when  he  dreads  that  higher  education 
— represented  in  his  case  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  three  Rs — will  draw  woman 
out  of  her  '  purely  feminine  occupa- 
tions and  qualities,'  will  make  her 
*  think  she  knows  as  much  as  her 
husband,'  and  so  make  an  end  of 
domestic  peace  and  social  happiness! 
Many  however,  even  among  Hindoo 
Babers,  begin  to  see  a  little  farther, 
and  one  touched  the  real  and  only 
danger  when  he  said  to  an  English 
female  Missionary  regarding  his  wife  : 
'  Her  head  is  turned  because  she  \in- 
derstands  a  few  books.  We  want 
training  of  heart  and  mind,  that  no 
others  can  give  our  women,and  your 
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religious  instruction  is  of  chief  value 
to  them.'     It  is  only  unwomanliness 
that  can  ever  forfeit  the  chivalrous  re- 
spect of  men,  and  it  is  only  a  super- 
ficial and  distorted  education  that  can 
tend  to    make    woman    unwomanly. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  highly  cultivated 
women  are  the  most  thoroughly  wo- 
manly, however  wide  their  sphere  or 
public  their  station,  of  which  we  have 
no  more  striking  examples  than  our 
gracious   Queen  and   her   daughters. 
As  Principal  Grant  so  well  observes, 
*  what  the  world  needs,  and  greatly 
needs,  is  not  less  education  but  more 
and  better.'     Nothing  so  much  as  a 
true  education,  however  wide  in  the 
range,  will  preserve  women  from  fol- 
lies or  affectations  of  all  kinds,  whether 
they    be    the  silly  extravagances  of 
fashionable  feminine  attire,  or  the  not 
more     silly    affectation     of     manish 
di'ess  and  loud  and  *  slangy  '  speech. 
It  is  not  among  earnest  and  helpful 
and  cultivated  women  that  such,  as  a 
rule,  are  found,  but  among  girls'whose 
restless  mental  vacuity 

'  Finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. ' 

There  have  been  vain  and  silly  wo- 
men in  all  ages,  who  have  '  demanded 
at  the  very  point  of  the  bodkin  all 
that  chivalry  can  give  them."  Such 
an  one  has  been  immortalized  in 
Schiller's  ballad  of  '  The  Glove.'  But 
they  have  not  usually  been  found 
among  women  who  had  any  true  cul- 
ture or  any  serious  or  worthy  aim  in 
life. 

It  is  not  the  earnestness  and  help- 
fulness and  self-reliance  of  women,  but 
their  frivolity  and  helplessness  and 
dependence  that  causes  the  most  seri- 
ous evils  which  the  '  gentleman  at  the 
English  Bar '  deplores,  and  which  it 
were  absurd  to  lay  at  the  door  of  any 
widening  of  their  sphere.  I  should 
hold  true  womanliness  for  a  much 
slighter  and  shallower  thing  than  I  do 
if  I  thought  that  any  external  change, 
either  of  education  or  of  work,  could 
injure  it.  What  is  conventional  or 
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affected  may  well  pass  away  in  a 
healthier  development.  We  may  sel- 
domer,  when  truer  habits  of  thought 
or  taste  are  established,  find  women 
sacrificing  health  and  happiness  to  a 
mere  fanciful  conventionality — sel- 
domer  find  such  anomalies  as  kind- 
hearted  women  giving  rise  or  currency 
to  a  blighting  scandal,  or  tender- 
hearted girls  uniting  to  exterminate 
Avhole  tribes  of  innocent  songsters  for 
the  barbaric  vanity  of  a  most  inap- 
propriate adornment,  or  wearing  gar- 
ments whose  colours  have  been  death 
to  many  of  their  labouring  sisters. 
But,  with  the  true  and  full  develop- 
ment and  *  training  of  mind  and  heart,' 
with  the  strengthening  of  her  whole 
nature,  woman's  true  womanliness 
must  develop  and  strengthen  also,  and 
man's  respect  and  consideration  be 
placed  on  still  more  firm  and  stable 
foundations. 

The  fallacy  which  seems  to  run' 
through  the  remarks  of  the  '  gentle- 
man at  the  English  Bar,'  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  this  question,  is  the  same 
which  has  run  through  so  much  writ- 
ing on  the  subject — that  of  assuming 
that  because  wifehood  and  motherhood 
are  the  '  mission '  of  many  women  they 
are  the  mission  or  the  sphere  of  aU, 
while  we  know  that  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  number  to  whom  that 
mission  is  necessarily  denied.  One 
should  think  that  to  turn  such  women 
to  the  best  account  according  to  the 
mental  capacities  which  God  has  given 
them — would  be  to  render  the  best 
service  to  themselves  and  to  humanity. 
We  are  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  mere 
words,  that  women  are  easily  fright- 
ened by  being  told  that  they  should 
restrict  themselves  to  '  purely  femi- 
nine occupations. '  Yet  painting,  poe- 
try,'and  music,  which  have  always  been 
universally  allowed  to  women,  are  as 
little  '  pui'ely  feminine  occupations  ' 
as  medicine  and  law.  And  to  speak 
as  if  only  '  pui'ely  feminine '  occupa- 
tions were  '  in  accordance  with  God's 
Will  when  He  created  them,'  is  surely 
to  isrnore   His  Will  as  manifested    in 
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the  providence  that  denies  to  many 
women  a  domestic  sphere,  and  fits 
them  by  natural  endowment  and  ten- 
dency for  another.  But  this  subject 
has  been  so  well  handled  by  Principal 
Grant  that  I  need  add  no  more,  unless 
to  say,  what  1  think  has  been  well  said 
somewhere  by  a  female  writer,  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  best  prei)aration  for  mar- 
riage is  to  be  prepared  for  an  opposite 
contingency. 

Meanwhile  the  'higher  education' 
movement  has  been  succeeding  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectation.  On 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Pre.-sident 
Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  testi- 
fies the  utmost  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  lady-students  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  their  presence  in  the  University. 
On  the  other  side,  we  have  Principal 
Caird,  of  the  ancient  University  of 
Glasgow,  declaring  that  '  women  are 
not  less  capable  of  receiving  higher 
education  than  men,  for  wherever  it 
has  been  tried,  women  could  hold  their 
place  against  the  other  sex ' — and  that 
'  not  a  single  rational  argument  could 
be  urged  against  the  limitation  of  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  education  to  one 
half  of  the  human  species.'  Further- 
more, the  reports  of  the  Cambridge 
examiners  show  that  a  good  proportion 


of  the  candidates  took  scholarships — 
several  being  '  distinguished  '  in  nearly 
every  sul)ject  of  their  particular  courses 
of  study, and,  in  some  cases,  in  branches 
of  other  courses.  We  are  told,  too, 
'  that  they  are  very  unassuming  and 
modest  about  it,  some  students  being 
surprised  by  their  own  success.' 

Nor  do  1  entertain  the  slightest  fear 
that,  whatever  proportions  the  success- 
of  the  movement  may  attain,  we  are 
threatened  with  any  social  cataclysm. 
Such  fears  are  only  for  those  who  re- 
gard the  complex  world  of  Nature  and 
Humanity  as  the  product  of  blind  ne- 
cessity from  insensate  matter.  I  hold 
that  God's  moral,  and  spiritual,  and 
social  order  stands  on  deeper  founda- 
tions than  can  be  shaken  by  any 
human  effoi't,  least  of  all  by  human 
efforts,  in  His  own  upward  direction^ 
for  the  fuller  development  of  any  of 
His  creatures.  Whatever  of  external 
and  adventitious  circumstances  may 
change,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  valu- 
able in  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  is  rooted  deep  in  our  human 
nature,  and  will  last  as  long  as  hu- 
manity endures — even  though 

'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways.' 


""^TOT  yet,  not  yet,  the  light ; 
Underground,  out  of  sight, 

Like  moles,  we  blindly  toil. 
On,  though  we  know  not  where  ; 
Some  day  the  upper  air, 
The  sun,  and  all  things  fair. 

We  reach  through  the  dark  soil. 


-Beatrix  Tolleviache. 
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CHAPTER  XIj.— continued. 

TO  liave  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
may  seem  to  some  excellent  people 
to  have  been  no  great  virtue  after  all  ; 
they  may  argue  that,  since  Sir  Robert 
might  have  done  as  he  liked  with  his 
own,  the  young  man  had  no  cause  to 
feel  aggrieved.  This,  however,  was 
not  quite  the  case.  Gresham  had  been 
brought  up  in  habits  of  luxury  and 
idleness  in  view  of  his  great  expecta- 
tions, and  should  these  have  been  with- 
drawn from  him— and  he  had  a  very 
strong  presentiment  that  they  had 
been  so — he  had  certainly  good  reason 
to  complain.  Moreover,  to  the  eye  of 
youth  its  grievances  seem  large,  while 
what  of  good  befalls  it — and  especially 
if  it  is  past  good — is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Whatever  misfortune  was 
hanging  over  Gresham's  head,  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  threatened  that 
of  his  Elise  also  in  her  relation  to  him. 
So  that  upon  the  whole  the  young 
man's  resolution  was  commendable. 
The  effect  of  it  was  to  send  him  back 
to  the  hotel  with  a  less  heavy  heart 
than  he  had  left  it,  but  with  by  no 
means  a  more  mollified  mind  as  re- 
spected Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot :  in- 
deed, in  acquitting  his  uncle  his  indig- 
nation rose  higher  than  ever  against 
this  man,  who  had  done  his  best  — 
though  happily  in  vain — to  make  him 
not  only  a  pauper,  but  an  ingrate. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  hotel  stood  a 
man  with  a  cigar,  and  Gresham  took 
another  turn  on  '  the  Parade  '  for  fear 
it  should  be  his  enemy.  Presently 
the  man  came  out,  and  he  saw  it  was 


a  stranger  in  a  black  suit :  '  it  is  one 
of  the  people  that  are  engaged  for  that 
horrible  journey  to-morrow,'  he  said 
to  himself,  not  without  a  shuddei*. 
Then,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he 
walked  up  to  him.  A  big,  burly  man, 
with  bushy  whiskers,  and  a  red  face, 
which  the  light  from  his  cigar  made 
red  del". 

'  A  fine  night.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  very  fine,'  answered  the 
other  :  '  it's  a  keen  air  though  from 
the  sea.  What  do  you  say  to  a  glass 
of  "  hot  with  1  "  ' 

In  a  general  way  Gresham  would 
have  certainly  said  '  No,'  and  very  de- 
cidedly. He  didn't  like  '  liberties  '  in 
the  lower  classes,  but  at  that  moment 
he  heard  Walcot's  voice  at  the  open 
window  above  them,  speaking  no 
doubt  to  Howard,  and  even  the  so- 
ciety of  an  undertaker's  man  was  pre- 
ferable to  his. 

'  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,'  he  said  ;  and 
the  other  led  the  way  into  the  coffee- 
room.  It  was  a  large  apartment,  very 
barely  furnished  ;  and  on  its  wall,  for 
single  ornament,  bore  an  immense 
plan  of  Salton  Point,  divided  into 
building  lots,  and  with  a  number  of 
striking  edifices  upon  it,  including  a 
club-house,  a  church,  and  a  skating 
rink. 

'  It  may  be  a  lively  place  when  all 
that  happens,'  said  the  stranger,  point- 
ing to  this  work  of  the  imagination, 
'but  at  present  it's  dull ;  deuced  dull.' 

The  landlord  ai:)peared  and  supplied 
them  with  what  was  wanted,  without 
a  glance  of  recognition  at  Gre.sham.  It 
was  a  pleasing  fiction  of  his  own  that 
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the  coffee-room  waiter  was  quite  an- 
otlier  person  from  the  otlier  waiters, 
who  again  were  wholly  disconnected, 
except  in  their  business  relations,  from 
the  landlord — albeit  they  were  all  one 
and  himself. 

'As  if  it  wasn't  dull  enough  already,' 
pursued  the  stranger,  when  they  were 
left  alone,  'there  has  been  a  death  here.' 

'  I  know  it,'  answei-ed  Gresham, 
curtly. 

'  Have  you  seen  him  1 ' 

'  Seen  who  1 '  inquired  the  young 
man,  in  a  tone  of  ill-suppressed  disgust. 

'  The  dead  man.      Yoitr  uncle.' 

'  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it's  you, 
lievill !  '  exclaimed  Gresham,  eagerly. 

He  was  surprised,  of  course,  but 
very  well  pleased  to  find  himself  in  the 
companionship  of  a  friend — or  one 
who,  under  the  circumstances,  was  no 
bad  substitute  for  such.  '  Why,  I 
thought  you  were  an  undertaker's 
man.' 

'  No  ;  I  am  in  the  commercial  line, 
just  now.  It  is  not,  however,  a  good 
place  for  business  ;  so  I  have  spent  my 
leisure  since  yesterday  in  looking 
about  me.  It's  a  queer  place  to  bring 
a  friend  to  die  in. ' 

'  Yes,  indeed.  Do  you  really  sus- 
pect anything  1 ' 

'  You  mean  with  regard  to  "  my 
gentleman  1 "  Well,  of  coui-se,  one 
suspects  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  go 
upon,  GO  far  as  I  can  find  out.  Sir 
Ilobert  is  dead,  that's  certain.  You 
say  you  saw  him  yourself  1 ' 

'  Yes.     I  went  into  the  room ' 

'  Ah,  well,  he  was  there,  that  is  the 
point.  The  doctor,  too,  has  not  been 
got  at ;  you  feel  pretty  sure  of  that  1 ' 

'  I  feel  certain,'  answered  Gresham  ; 
*  he  has  been  deceived  ;  however,  by 
Walcot ;  takes  him  for  an  honest  man, 
and  thinks  I  am  unjustly  prejudiced 
against  him ' 

'  Of  course,'  interrupted  Mr.  Bevill. 

'  But  there  has  been  no  foul  play  as 
regards  my  uncle's  death.' 

Mr.  Bevill  nodded  adhesion. 

'  There  msoinethinr/  (jueer,  neverthe- 
less,' he  said.     '  My  gentleman  gave 


out  that  he  went  to  London  on  Tues- 
day ;  it  seems,  however,  he  went  to 
Halcombe.' 

'  Ah  !  I  felt  sure  I  recognised  him 
that  night.  Mayne  has  come  over  to 
my  opinion,  then.' 

'  Well,  /  have,  at  all  events,  sir,'  re- 
turned the  detective,  drily.  '  My  gen- 
tleman bought  his  ticket  for  London  ; 
but  at  Nottly  Junction  he  took  the 
down  train.  That  was  stupid  in  a 
man  like  him.  The  ticket  clerk  at 
Nottly  was  naturally  surprised  at  the 
waste  of  fare  ;  and  it  gave  him  some- 
thing to  talk  about.' 

'  But  I  don't  see,  after  all,  how  this 
aflects  Walcot.' 

'  Nor  I,  directly,  sir.  But  it  shows 
duplicity ;  and  duplicity,'  here  the 
moralist  stroked  oi»e  of  his  false  whis- 
kers, '  always  shows  that  there  is  mis- 
chief somewhere.  I  have  no  more 
notion  than  Mr.  Howard  up  yonder 
what  my  gentleman  has  been  up  to, 
but  that  he  has  been  up  to  somdhing 
— queer,  and  not  uj)on  the  square — 
I'm  certain.  His  story  was  quite  true 
about  your  uncle's  illness  necessitating 
their  beingputashorehere  by  the;Wecf?<se 
— that  was  confirmed  by  one  who  sent 
me  here  ;  it  is  somewhere  farther  back 
that  we  must  look  for  the  kink  in  it ; 
but  kink  there  is.' 

'  That  knowledge  will  be  but  cold 
comfort  to  those  he  has  robbed,  Mr. 
Bevill,'  remarked  Gresham. 

'  Quite  true,  sir  ;  quite  true.  It  will 
not  be  so  solacing,  nor  yet  so  warm  as 
this  here  whisky  punch  ;  but  still  it 
will  be  something  to  come  and  go 
upon.  Now,  Mr.  Mayne,  he's  not  un- 
reasonable ;  so  long  as  he  cries  quits 
with  my  gentleman  sooner  or  later, 
he  says  he  shall  be  satisfied  ;  and  quits 
he  shall  cry.  We  can't  raise  the  dead, 
sir — no  ;  but  we  may  so  contrive  it 
that  the  living  shall,  at  last,  have 
their  deserts.' 

•'  I  am  glad  vou  are  so  hopeful,  Mr. 
Bevill.' 

'  Hoi)ef  ul  ain't  the  word,  sir  ;  it  is 
une(jual  to  the  situation.  The  right 
word  is  "certain."  I  am  certain  sure.' 
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THE  day  looked  forward  to  with 
such  abhorrence  by  George  Gres- 
hara  has  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
others  almost  as  sad  have  succeeded  it. 
The  body  of  Sir  Robert  Arden  has 
been  brought  to  Halcombe,  and  laid 
in  the  family  vault  under  the  church 
upon  the  hill.  His  widow,  though 
bowed  down  by  trouble  upon  trouble, 
shows  a  braver  front  than  had  been 
expected  of  her,  thanks  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Ferdinand  Walcot.  If  he  came 
hoping  to  see  her  in  humiliation,  or 
moved  by  passionate  discontent,  he  was 
disappointed, though  to  say  truth  there 
is  as  little  sign  about  him  of  triumi)h  as 
of  self-vindication.  His  voice  is  softer 
than  ever,  his  manners  have  less  of 
the  master  about  them  than  of  old  ; 
but  tills  may  be  his  tribute  to  the  oc- 
casion. If  there  is  any  effort  in  his 
behaviour,  it  is  an  effort  to  be  his  old 
self,  unchanged  by  the  new  prosperity 
which  all  suspect,  and  he  must  surely 
know,  awaits  him.  But  to  Lady 
Arden  the  spectacle  of  this  man  in  the 
house  he  has  made  desolate  is  as  the 
poison  to  the  Pontian  king  ;  it  does 
her  more  good  than  harm.  It  prevents 
her  from  giving  way  to  her  calamities. 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  while  she  en- 
dures his  hateful  presence,  her  anger 
has  cast  out  her  gi-ief.  In  her  eyes  he 
is  not  only  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, but  the  wretch  who  destroyed 
his  love  for  her.  Like  Gresham,  she 
feels  no  indignation  against  the  dead, 
but  nourishes  a  fury  which  is  almost 
sublime  in  its  intensity  against  him 
who  perverted  a  noble  nature  to  his 
own  foul  uses.  She  is  powerless  to 
avenge  herself,  but  she  does  what  she 
can  to  show  her  hate. 

For  example,  she  caused  Frederick 
Mayne  to  be  telegraphed  for  to  attend 
Sir  Robert's  funeral,  which,  she  knew, 
would  be  wormwood  to  her  enemy.  It 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  ask  to  my 


late  husband's  roof,  and  to  bear  his 
pall,  the  man  against  whom  you 
turned  his  heart  by  fraud,'  which  she 
took  for  gi'anted  without  knowing  how 
hehad  turned  it.  Mayne  came,of  course; 
and  at  the  inn  at  Mirton  arrived  on  the 
same  day  two  gentlemen  with  rods  and 
lines  and  creels,  ostensibly  to  fish  the 
moorland  streams,  one  of  them,  jNIr. 
Sturt,  a  lawyer,  a  stranger  to  those 
jmrts,  the  other,  Mr.  Bevill,  and  with 
these  Mi\  Mayne  held  daily  communi- 
cation. Within  twenty-four  hours 
Walcot  was  aware  of  their  arrival,  and 
of  their  object,  of  which  he  spoke 
quite  openly  to  the  family  lawyer,  IMr. 
Hayling,  of  Ai'chester. 

'  Never,'  he  complained  with  bitter- 
ness, '  was  a  man  placed  in  a  more  un- 
pleasant position  than  I  am,  nor  more 
unjustly.  I  am  suspected  by  Lady 
Arden  hei-self  of — I  know  not  what 
indeed — but  at  the  least  of  having  ob- 
tained undue  influence  over  her  late 
husband.  She  invites  to  his  roof  a 
man  who  he  himself  compelled  to  quit 
it  for  gross  misconduct,  simply  because 
the  information  on  which  he  did  so, 
she  knows,  was  furnished  by  myself. 
And  then  she  connives  at  spies  being 
located  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  think, 
sii",  I  am  very  hardly  used.' 

Mr.  Hayling,  a  country  lawyer  of 
the  old  school,  with  three  yards  of 
white  cravat,  bowed  stiffly  ;  it  was  not 
a  sympathising  bow  ;  it  seemed  at  the 
most  to  say,  *  No  doubt  yours  is  an 
unpleasant  position.' 

'  However,  sir,'  continued  Mr.  Wal- 
cot, '  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
I  have  done  my  duty  by  my  dead 
friend  and  brother  inlaw,  and  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with ;  that 
is  some  compensation.' 

'  And  there  are  others,'  observed  the 
lawyer,  drily. 

This  was  base  ingratitude,  for  in 
that  very  will  to  which  Mr.  Hayling 
thus  referred — and  which  was  now  in 
his  own  keeping — there  was  a  bequest 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  him,  which 
was  solely  owing  to  JNIr.  Walcot's  sug- 
gestion. 
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It  was  clear  that  the  lawyer  could 
not  be  counted  upon  as  an  ally;  while 
all  the  rest  were  in  open  enmity  with 
him.  Nothing  but  the  mere  decencies 
of  life,  in  fact,  prevented  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Walcot  from  being  addressed  as 
Scoundrel,  Liar,  Thief,  by  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  or  their  friends, 
which  for  a  person  of  '  acute  sensibility 
of  mind,'  as  Mr.  Walcot  had  often 
described  himself  to  be,  was  certainly 
deplorable. 

I  have  noticed  that  something  very 
similar  occasionally  occurs  to  some 
very  clever  fellows,  whom  all  the 
world  acknowledges  to  have  achieved 
a  great  success  in  life ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  detract  both  from  the  clevei'- 
ness  and  the  success.  Still,  in  both 
cases,  the  8[)oils  remain  with  the  con- 
queror ;  and  in  the  one  under  con- 
sideration these  were  very  large. 

When  the  will  was  read  in  the  gi'eat 
dining-room  of  Halcorabe,a  sceiie  took 
place  which  made  some  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  young  ladies  of 
the  household  had  thought  proper  to 
absent  themselves  from  that  transac- 
tion. 

There  were  present,  the  widow,  who 
sat  in  the  bay  window  and  in  the  very 
chair  which  had  been  Sir  Robert's 
favourite  seat,  and  fronting  the  same 
home-view  that  had  so  often  pleased 
his  eye  ;  close  to  her  stood  his  next  of 
kin,  George  Gresham,  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  back  of  her  chair — they 
had  been  fast  friends  when  their  in- 
terests had  been  apparently  antago- 
nistic, and  now  that  they  were  both 
about  to  suffer  material  loss  (as  they 
■  felt  certain)  they  were  no  less  drawn 
together ;  Frederic  Mayne  stood  by 
the  chimney-piece  with  his  elbow  on 
it,  and  his  gaze  fixed  sternly,  and  it 
must  be  owned  somewhat  offensively, 
upon  Mr.  Walcot,  who  now  and  again 
repaid  him  with  a  glance  of  contempt, 
but  for  the  most  jnirt  remained  with 
folded  arms  throughout  the  ceremony, 
and  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor. 

Between  these  two  men  the  Curate 
had  placed  himself,  doubtless  by  acci- 


dent, though  it  seemed  no  inappro- 
priate position  for  one  whose  calling 
was  that  of  peacemaker ;  his  counte- 
nance alone  bore  no  trace  of  resent- 
ment, but  only  wore  the  gloom  be- 
fitting one  who  has  lost  a  dear  and 
kindly  friend. 

Even  in  the  lawyer's  case,  a  certain 
sternness  mingled  with  his  usual 
gravity  of  demeanour,  which  bespoke 
his  distaste  for  the  task  before  him. 

'  One  moment,  Mr.  Hay  ling,'  inter- 
posed Gresliam,  ere  he  began  to  read; 
'  may  I  ask  how  that  document  came 
into  your  hands  1 ' 

'  Most  certainly  you  may,  Mr. 
Gresham  ;  it  was  placed  there  by  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Walcot,  here  present.' 

'  And   from   whom  did  he  receive 

itr 

'  I  received  it  from  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Arden  during  his  last  illness,' 
observed  Walcot,  perceiving  that  the 
lawyer  looked  towards  him  for  a  re- 
ply. 

*  No,'  said  Lady  Arden,  in  a  sharp, 
firm  voice.  '  It  was  placed,  as  were 
all  my  husband's  private  papers,  in  the 
secret  cupboard  in  the  window-seat  of 
his  dressing-room.' 

'  His  other  pa])ers  may  have  been 
placed  thei-e,  Lady  Arden,'  answered 
Walcot,  gently  ;  '  but  you  are  mis- 
taken as  to  this  one,  I  do  assure  you.' 

'  She  is  not  mistaken,'  exclaimed 
Gresham,  '  It  is  you  who  have  lied. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  you  take  it 
out  of  the  window-seat  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month,  just  ten  days  ago,  at  mid- 
night.' 

For  an  instant  Walcot's  presence  of 
mind  deserted  him  ;  the  colour  which 
Lady  Arden's  speech  had  called  into 
his  cheek  suddenly  fled,  leaving  them 
of  a  livid  paleness. 

'  I  -was  at  Salton  Point— no,  in  Lon- 
don—on the  date  you  mention,'  ex- 
claimed he,  defiantly. 

'  You  were  not,'  replied  Gresham, 
curtly  ;  '  you  came  here  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  will — with  what  object 
I  knovv'  not,  except  that,  judging 
others    by    yourself,    you    may    have 
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thought  we  should  destroy  it.  You 
came,  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  but  I 
saw  you,  from  the  lawn,  abstract  it 
from  its  hiding-place.' 

'  I  saw  him,  also,'  observed  Mayne. 
'  At  the  time  I  did  not  recognise  the 
thief.  Now  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
identity  :  one  has  only  to  look  at  him 
as  he  stands  there.' 

Certainly  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot 
did  not  at  that  particular  moment  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage.  His  eyes 
refused  to  meet  those  of  his  accusers, 
and  his  teeth  fastened  on  his  under 
lip  till  the  blood  came ;  still  it  was 
with  the  old  masterful  air  and  tone 
that  he  turned  to  the  lawyer  at  his 
side,  '  When  you  have  had  enough  of 
these  falsehoods,  Mr.  Hayling — the 
obvious  offspring  of  petty  malice  and 
baffled  hopes — I  beg  you  to  proceed 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  as  I  have  no 
time  to  spare.'  And  he  made  a  show 
of  looking  at  his  watch. 

As  (xresham  notlded  acquiescence  in 
reply  to  the  lawyer's  inquiring  look, 
the  latter  proceeded  with  the  reading 
of  the  will.  Its  provisions  were,  in  the 
main,  what  had  been  looked  for,  Fer- 
dinand Walcot  was  the  heir,  not  otily 
to  the  personalty — the  money  in  the 
funds  and  elsewhere,  all  of  which  was 
left  to  him — but  to  most  of  the  landed 
estate.  To  I^ady  Arden  was  left  (she 
had,  of  course,  her  jointure,  which  was 
considerable)  the  tenancy  of  the  Hall 
for  life — and  that  was  all.  What  was 
still  more  singular  was  that,  although 
£3,000  apiece  were  bequeathed  to 
Millicent,  Frank,  and  the  Great  Baba, 
Evelyn  (who  had  once  been  the  prime 
favourite  of  her  stepfather)  had  only  a 
thousand  pounds.  To  George  Gresham, 
the  Baronet's  next  of  kin  and  only 
relative,  was  left  but  =£5,000 ;  and 
-even  that  under  peculiar  and  humi- 
liating restrictions.  He  was  to  have 
nothing,  and  his  bequest  was  to  revert 
to  the  residuary  legatee  (Mr.  Walcot), 
unless,  for  the  next  two  yeai-s  after  Sir 
Robert's  death,  the  young  man  should 
be  up  and  dressed  by  seven  o'clock 
in  the  winter  and  six  in  summer,  save 


in  case  of  illness ;  in  which  event  he 
was  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  after 
the  two  years  were  over.  Moreover, 
there  were  some  stern  words  addressed 
to  him  about  the  sin  of  deception, 
which  fell  ui)on  Gresham's  ear  with 
the  greater  bitterness,  since  he  per- 
ceived Mr.  Walcot's  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  them. 

What  seemed  to  those  present  even 
more  offensive  than  the  details  of  this 
document  was  the  fact  that  Ferdinand 
Walcot  was  made  its  administrator, 
the  sole  trustee — a  circumstance  which 
even  cautious  Mr.  Haylight  after- 
wards described  as  '  very  unusual.' 
But  about  the  genuineness  and  lega- 
lity of  the  will  itself  there  was  no 
shadow  of  doubt. 

The  whole  family  were  more  or  less 
outlawed,  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot 
was  appointed  inheritor  of  their  rights. 
When  this  document,  which  was  a 
very  lengthy  one,  and  included  a  num- 
ber of  small  bequests  to  domestics  had 
been  read  aloud,  down  to  the  very 
names  of  the  witnesses — two  servants 
then  in  the  house — there  ensued  a 
painful  silence,  which  Lady  Arden  was 
the  first  to  break. 

'  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Hayling,' 
said  she,  in  a  firm  clear  voice,  '  thait 
this  house  and  all  that  it  contains  are 
for  my  life-time  my  own — that  I  am 
mistress  here,  in  short,  as  of  old  V 

*  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,'  an- 
swered the  lawyer,  confidently  ;  '  as 
much  so  as  you  ever  were,  and  more 
so.' 

*  Then  I  wish  that  man ' —  she 
pointed  with  a  trembling  finger  to  the 
new  lord  of  so  many  thousands — '  to 
leave  this  roof.'  The  poor  lady  also 
made  some  other  observations  not  so 
dignified  in  style — for  under  pressure 
of  a  vital  wrong  it  is  not  every  woman 
who  preserves  repose  of  manner — to 
all  which  Mr.  Walcot  only  replied  by 
a  pitying  smile. 

At  last  Gresham  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  passion 
exclaimed,  'Go  sir.' 

Mr.  Walcot  shrugged  his  shoulders 
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with  more  than  French  significance  : 
this  gesture  seemed  to  say,  '  Well, 
perhaps  you  are  right;  my  absence  is 
doubtless  the  only  thing  that  will  stop 
this  good  womaii's  tongue. ' 

He  drew  on  his  gloves,  took  up  his 
hat,  and,  with  a  grave  bow  to  the 
lawyer,  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  LAST  APPEAL. 

I  AM  afraid  that  if  Lady  Arden  had 
been  consulted  on  the  matter,  no 
equipage  from  the  Halcombe  stables 
would  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot,  when 
that  gentleman  took  his  departure 
from  the  Hall ;  l)vit  as  it  happened,  he 
ran  no  risk  of  a  refusal  of  that  court- 
esy, but  calling  at  the  little  inn  in 
person,  ordered  a  cart  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  luggage,  and  took  his 
own  way  to  Mirton  on  foot. 

Despite  the  indisputable  success 
that  had  at  last  crowned  his  efforts, 
there  was  no  sign  of  triumph  in  his 
mien  ;  he  walked  up  the  street  with 
head  erect  indeed,  but  no  higher  than 
he  usually  carried  it,  and  when  he 
turned  into  the  solitary  'Wilderness' 
it  dropped  forward,  and  he  clasped  his 
hands  behind  him — which  was  his 
manner  when  in  deep  thought.  The 
recollection  of  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  had  trodden  the  same  path 
— at  full  speed  and  pursued  by  two 
amateur  detectives — might  well  have 
then  occurred  to  him,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  no  such  thing ;  it  was  not 
his  habit  to  dwell  upon  the  past  at 
any  time,  and  just  now  the  future 
demanded  his  attention.  Most  per- 
sons would  no  doubt  have  concluded 
that  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot,  with  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  or  at  immediate  command,  and 
with  a  much  lai-ger  sum  in  land  that 
could  be  realized,  if  necessary,  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  had  now — since 


the  blessings  of  his  fellow  creatures- 
were  not  in  his  programme — obtained 
all  he  wanted  ;  but  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case. 

Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blessed. 

He  was  thinking  how  a  certain  de- 
sired object  could  be  most  easily  ob- 
tained, when  at  that  very  turn  of  the 
road,  where  he  had  once  found  the 
means  of  escape  from  a  very  unpleasant 
position,  and  ridden  away  on  it,  this 
veiy  object  presented  itself — in  the 
person  of  Evelyn  Nicoll. 

A  pious  person  woidd  have  ex- 
claimed, '  this  is  providential,'  but 
what  Mr.  Wcilcot  observed  to  himself 
was,  '  This  is  luck,  indeed.' 

She  was  coming  very  slowly  home- 
ward, and  so  wrapped  in  thought  that 
she  did  not  at  first  observe  him  ;  he 
had  time  to  notice  how  pale  she 
looked  in  her  mourning  garb,  and  with 
what  an  inelastic  step  she  walked. 
When  she  caught  sight  of  him  she 
gave  an  obvious  start — which  was,  in- 
deed, a  species  of  shudder — then  drew 
herself  up,  and  quickened  her  speed  ; 
not  to  meet  him  we  may  be  sure — but 
to  get  the  meeting  over.  She  would 
have  passed  him  with  a  stiff  bow,  and 
without  a  w(5rd,  if  he  had  not  ad- 
dressed her. 

'  Miss  Evelyn,'  he  said,  in  his  gen- 
tlest tone.      '  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. ' 

She  stopped  and  scanned  him  from 
head  to  foot,  in  a  most  unpromising 
fashion.      'Well,  sir.' 

'  I  have  just  come  from  a  very  sad 
scene,'  he  said,  '  and  which  has  been 
made  still  more  distressing  to  me  on 
your  account.' 

' Indeed  1 ' 

But  that  one  Avord,  and  yet  she 
somehow  contrived  to  expi'ess  in  it  in- 
credulity and  contempt  suflicient  to 
fill  a  volume. 

'  I  see,'  he  continued,  gently,  '  that 
like  the  rest,  you  are  prepared  to  mis- 
judge me  ;  that  you  behold  in  me  a 
selfish  adventurer  who  has  enriched 
himself  by  discreditable  means  at  the 
expense  of  others.' 
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She  bowed,  haughtily  enough,  but 
in  unmistakeable  assent. 

'  Well,  that  is  not  so.  I  could  not 
help  the  estrangement  that  took  place 
between  your  late  stepfather  and  his 
belongings  ;  it  was  a  misfortune  sure 
to  happen,  on  account  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances— very  peculiar  ones  (which 
I  will  fully  explain  to  you  another 
time),  and  quite  out  of  my  power  to 
prevent.  What  I  wish  to  say  just 
now  is  that  it  is  my  pride  and  happi- 
ness to  think  that  if  you  have  suffered 
loss  it  is  far  from  being  irreparable. 
It  is  true  your  stepfather  has  left  you 
a  mere  nothing — a  miserable  thou- 
sand pounds — but  it  remains  with  you 
— you  have  only  to  say  one  little 
word — to  become  his  sole  heiress.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,'  returned 
Evelyn,  coldly  ;  '  if  my  stepfather  has 
left  me  a  thousand  pounds,  it  is  only 
another  proof — though  1  did  not  need 
it — of  the  love  he  bore  me.  As  to 
being  his  heiress,  that  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  any  case.  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  would  rob  George 
Gresham  of  his  rights,  even  if  it  lay 
in  my  power  1 ' 

'GeorgeGresham, 'repeated  the  other, 
contemptuously,  '  has  forfeited  by  his 
own  misconduct  what  rights  he  may 
have  ever  possessed.  He  is  a  man 
who  does  not  know  what  is  worth  hav- 
ing ;  his  behaviour  to  yourself  is  a 
supreme  example  of  it' 

*  The  question  of  what  is  worth 
having,  Mr.  Walcot,  is  a  matter  of 
taste,'  replied  Evelyn,  in  deep  offence  ; 
*  some  people  think  that  they  obtain 
it  when  they  have  got  riches,  though 
in  obtaining  them  they  have  earned 
the  contempt  of  every  honest  man.' 

'  You  are  more  than  sevei-e,  Evelyn, 
you  are  unjust,'  answered  Walcot, 
gently,  '  biit  you  can  never  make  me 
angry  with  you.  It  is  strange,  and 
shows  the  intensity  of  your  prejudice, 
that  though  you  recognise  Sir  Robert's 
right  to  withhold  his  benefits  from  one 
person  (yourself,  for  instance)  you 
deny  it  as  respects  another.  Who  was 
so  dear  to  him  as  I  was  ;  who  (with 


one  exception)  was  more  near  to  him, 
by  the  ties  of  marriage,  if  not  of  blood? 
The  fact,  then,  that  ho  has  chosen  to 
leave  me  his  whole  fortune,  instead  of 
a  large  portion  of  it,  is  not  so  very 
surprising,  and  should  certainly  not 
evoke  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men 
upon  its  recipient.  You  may  say  that 
I  schemed  for  it.  If  to  make  one's 
self  useful  to  another  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  invite  and  reciprocate  his 
confidence,  to  sacrifice  one's  time  and 
})leasure  for  him,  is  to  scheme — then 
I  have  "schemed."  But  the  word  is 
not  applicable  to  my  conduct  in  any 
other  sense.  That  I  had  this  golden 
end  in  view,  while  doing  my  duty  to 
my  friend  and  brother-in-law,  may 
have  been  the  case,  just  as  any  other 
honest  worker  may  look  for  his  re- 
ward ;  nay,  to  be  frank  with  you,  it 
was  so.  And  yet  my  object,  Evelyn, 
was  not  a  selfish  one.  When  we  last 
spoke  together  alone,  I  ventured  to 
predict  a  time  when  I  should  address 
you  under  very  different  circumstances 
— no  longer  as  a  dependent,  a  suppli- 
ant at  the  feet  of  Fortune  ;  and  the 
time  has  come  with  unlooked-for 
speed.  I  am  now  a  man  of  wealth, 
which,  however,  is  only  valuable  to 
me  in  that  I  can  offer  it  to  you  .-  I  do 
not  say  to  share  it ;  it  shall  be  yours 
unreservedly  upon  the  day  that  you 
become  my  wife.  Do  not  frown,  nor 
flash  your  scorn  upon  me,  Evelyn  ;  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  ;  such  love  as 
mine  is  given  but  to  a  few,  yet,  once 
given,  given  for  ever — a  love  not 
lightly  won,  nor  lightly  to  be  re- 
jected.' 

'  You  seem  to  think  so  highly  of  it, 
Mr.  Walcot,'  replied  Evelyn,  scorn- 
fully, '  that  the  love  of  others  is  as 
nought  beside  it.  Mine,  for  instance, 
as  I  gather,  you  deem  is  purchasealjle. 
It  was  denied  to  you  when  you  were 
poor ;  but  you  imagine  that  it  has  now 
come  within  reach  of  your  purse.' 

'  You  wrong  me,  Evelyn,  every 
way,'  he  answered  eagerly.  '  Your 
love  is  beyond  price  ;  and  yet  self- 
sacrifice — for   a    man's   self    is    dear- 
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to  him — and  the  devotion  of  a  life 
might  win  it.  The  ofier  of  my  for- 
tune was  not  made  to  tempt  you  ;  I 
only  wished  to  say  "all  that  is  mine 
is  yours.  I  have  not  toiled  for  U,  but 
for  you  only."  Do  not,  however,  sup- 
pose, dear  girl,  that  I  have  only  ma- 
terial reasons  to  advance  in  favour  of 
my  suit.  I  say  nothing  of  myself, 
though,  indeed,  with  this  wealth  to 
back  me,  I  think  I  have  the  means 
within  me  of  acquiring  a  great  posi- 
tion only  to  be  prized,  however,  be- 
cause you,  the  sharer  of  it,  will  so  be- 
come it ;  but  if  the  wishes  of  the  be- 
loved dead  have  weight  with  you,  I 
•may  say  that  it  was  Sir  Robert's  latest 
wish,  expressed  to  me  upon  his  death- 
bed, that ' 

He  hesitated,  and  Evelyn,  looking 
fixedly  upon  his  face,  inquired,  '  well, 
what  ? ' 

'  He  said  that  though  he  had  left 
his  wealth  away  from  some  who  might 
have  looked  for  it,  he  would  be  well 
pleased,  indeed,  if  it  should  return  to 
one  of  them  through  me  ;  he  said, 
"  ever  since  that  other  wish  of  mine," 
— referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  engage- 
ment between  Gresham  and  yourself 
— "  has  failed,  I  have  decided  that 
Evelyn  Nicoll  should  be  your  wife." 
Do  you  hear  me,  Evelyn  ? '  for  the 
girl,  though  still  regarding  him  in- 
tently, said  never  a  word. 

'  Yes,  I  hear  you,'  she  now  an- 
swered, slowly.  '  It  would  make  no 
difierence  to  the  matter  in  question 
even  if  Sir  Robert  did  thus  speak,  for 
he  could  not  have  been  himself — the 
gentle,  kind,  just  stepfather  I  knew; 
in  any  case,  indeed,  it  would  make  no 
diflference,  because  my  heart  could 
never  be  given  to  such  as  you,  at  any 
one's  request,  however  dear  ;  but  to 
be  frank  with  you,  Ferdinand  Walcot, 
/  do  not  heJieve  you.' 

'  What  ?     Not  my  word  1 ' 
'  No,  nor  your  oath  ;  I  utterly  dis- 
trust you,  and  abhor  you.' 

'  You  do  ?  And  you  dare  tell  me 
so — Evelyn  Nicoll — to  my  face  1  His 
brow  grew  very  dark,   and  from  his 


eyes  there  shot  a  gleam  of  fury  terri- 
ble in  its  concentrated  malevolence. 

'  Yes,  sir,  do  not  let  me  have  to  re- 
peat it  in  the  presence  of  another.' 

She  pointed  quietly  down  the  road 
up  which  Mr.  Dyneley  could  be  seen 
approaching  at  quick  strides. 

Walcot  cast  a  look  at  him  in  which 
I'age  and  calculation  were  strangely 
mixed.  ]t  seemed  to  say,  *  is  there 
time  before  this  man  comes  up,  to 
drag  this  woman  down  to  yonder  cliff 
top,  and  there  end  her  life  and  mine 
together,  or  is  there  not  time  1 ' 

If  such  was  his  inquiry,  the  reply, 
it  seemed,  was  in  the  negative ;  he 
took  off  his  hat  to  Evelyn,  and  with  a 
creditable  imitation  of  a  smile  of  fare- 
well, turned  on  his  heel  and  pursued 
his  way. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MR.     STURT's    presentiment. 

^TTITHIN  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
V  V  reading  of  Sir  Robert's  will 
at  the  Hall,  Mr.  Sturt,  in  the  inn  par- 
lour at  Mirtou,  was  giving  his  consid- 
eration to  its  provisions,  which  had 
been  supplied  to  him  from  notes  taken 
by  Mayne  and  Gresham.  He  was  a 
short  '  squat '  man,  with  what  would 
have  been  unjustly  called  a  moonfaee, 
because  that  of  the  moon  has  moun- 
tains, and  Mr.  Sturt's  was  perfectly 
flat,  save  for  a  little  knob  of  a  nose. 
But  for  his  eyes,  which  were  very 
blight  and  keen,  so  motionless  was  his 
stout  form,  and  so  squat  his  attitude, 
that  he  might  have  sat  for  a  Burmese 
god. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  items  of  the 
will  were  much  as  had  been  expected, 
and,  while  they  showed  clearly  enough 
under  whose  dictation  the  document 
had  been  prepared,  afforded  no  grounds 
for  legal  dispute.  Gresham  might  say, 
and  think  (indeed  he  did  so)  that  his 
uncle  must  have  been  mad  to  bestow 
his  estate  on  such  a  scoundrel  as  Fer- 
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dinand  Walcot,  and  might  impute, 
with  reason,  '  undue  influence  '  to  that 
worthy  ;  but  such  vague  charges  were, 
of  course,  incapable  of  proof.  But 
while  the  will  held  good  there  were 
•certain  points  in  it  which  not  a  little 
awakened  Mr.  Sturt's  curiosity,  and 
with  a  lawyer  curiosity  means  suspi- 
cion. He  was  sutticiently  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
to  understand  why  the  legacy  of  George 
Gresham  had  been  coupled  with  that 
singular  restriction  as  to  early  rising. 
It  was  most  likely  a  whim  of  the  ces- 
tator,  flattered  into  action  by  Walcot, 
in  order  to  inflict  a  personal  insult 
upon  his  enemy ;  even  the  appointment 
•of  Walcot,  as  trustee  of  that  remnant 
of  the  estate  which  was  not  left  to  him 
absolutely,  could — '  unusual '  as  it  was 
— be  explained  on  similar  grounds. 
He  had  probably  persuaded  Sir  Robert 
to  extend  to  him,  after  death,  that 
confidence  which  hehadalways evinced 
in  him  during  life,  not  so  much  to  clear 
his  own  character  in  the  eyes  of  others 
as  to  humiliate  those  who  had  shown 
such  disinclination  to  his  sway.  But 
the  proportions  of  the  various  bequests 
wei'e  not  so  easily  explained.  Why 
should  Evelyn  have  but  one  thousand 
pounds  while  the  other  children  had 
thrice  as  much  %  The  disproportion 
of  course,  like  all  the  rest,  was  owing 
to  Walcot's  influence  ;  but  why  had  it 
been  exerted  to  the  eldest  sister's  dis- 
advantage? 

'  Sir  Robert  had  liked  her  best  of 
all  the  children,'  was  Gresham 's  an- 
swer to  this  inijuiry,  '  and  that  was 
doubtless  reason  enough  for  setting 
Walcot  against  her.' 

Mayne  demurred  to  this  ;  perhaps 
because  he  could  not  imagine  how  any 
one  could  have  been  preferred  to  Mil- 
licent,  and  the  lawyer  himself  did  not 
think  the  explanation  sufiicient. 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Gresham,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  motive  was  deemed  of 
importance,  '  my  uncle  was  annoyed 
with  Evelyn  with  respect  to  a  certain 
matter,  in  which,  however,  if  any  one 
was  to   blame,  it  was  not  she^  but  I ; 


and,  taking  advantage  of  that  preju- 
dice, this  brute ' 

'Meaning  Mr.  Walcot  1'  inquired 
the  lawyer,  with  raised  eyebrows.  He 
had  had  to  do  with  some  base  people 
in  his  professional  career,  but  never 
used  strong  language  concerning  them. 
When  a  man  was  once  in  Newgate  he 
expressed  his  real  oiiinion  of  him  ; 
otherwise  he  was  only  '  the  defendant,' 
or  '  our  opponent.' 

'Of  course  I  mean  Walcot,'  said 
Gresham  testily.  '  If  I  said  •'  brute," 
I  apologise — to  the  brutes.' 

The  lawyer  smiled  and  smoothed  his 
chin. 

'If  speaking  one's  mind  would  do 
any  good,  young  sir,'  he  said, '  I  would 
venture  to  express  my  own  opinion  of 
this  gentleman ;  it  is  no  use  barking 
unless  we  can  bite.  It  is  necessary  to 
get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
tackle  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot.' 

'  That  is  just  what  Gresham  is  going 
to  do,'  oljserved  Mayne  laughing.  '  Do 
you  really  think,  however,  Mr.  Sturt, 
that  even  that — I  mean  any  course 
that  we  can  now  take  will  remedy 
matters  ? ' 

'  Not  as  they  stand — no  ;  but  I 
cannot  escape  from  the  idea  that, 
though  everything  our  opponent  has 
done  seems  in  accordance  with  his  le- 
gal rights,  there  is  still  a  screw  loose. 
It  is  a  mere  presumption — scarcely 
more,  indeed,  than  a  presentiment — 

yet '     Here  he  broke  ofF.     '  Now 

these  legacies  have  been  left  in  rather 
an  unusual  way.  Why  should  they 
be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  estate  when  there  is  all  this 
money  at  the  bankers'  and  elsewhere  ! 
One  does  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable  ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  seems  to  me  to  sug- 
gest two  things  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Walcot :  Haste — no  time  to  be  lost, 
you  understand  ! — and  a  desire  to  i-e- 
alise  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.' 

'  To  fill  his  pockets  and  be  oflf  before 
there's  a  row?'  inquired  Mayne. 

'  Well,  really,  you  young  men  put 
things  in    such  a   strong  light;    but 
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something  of  that  nature — merely  an 
assumption,  as  I  say — has  certainly 
presented  itself  to  me.  Now  there 
may  be  notliing  in  it — indeed,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Walcot  came  this  morning 
on  foot  from  Halcombe,  which  mili- 
tates against  tliis  view ' 

'  He  couldn't  help  it,'  interrupted 
Gresham  ;  '  no  carriage  was  offered  to 
him,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for 
one.' 

*  Well,  so  far  that  is  accounted  for 
then,'  continued  Mr.  Sturt.  '  And 
when  he  did  get  here,  he  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  catch  the  up-express,  that  he 
took  a  post-chaise-andfour.  Nobody 
takes  a  chaise-and-four  nowadays  un- 
less one  is  in  a  very  great  hurry.' 

'  I  wish  1  had  known  that,'  observed 
Gresham  moodily ;  '  I'd  have  put  a 
spoke  in  one  of  his  wheels,  or  bribed 
the  postboys.  Now  he's  got  clear 
away  ;  whatever  turns  up,  we  shall 
never  catch  sight  of  him,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it. ' 

'  If  anything  is  really  amiss,'  re- 
turned the  lawyer  slowly- — '  though 
indeed,  I  can't  say  how  anything  can 
be — the  will  is  not  proved  yet ;  and 
however  anxious  he  may  be  to  realise 
even  the  personalty,  it  can't  be  done 
in  a  day  you  know.' 

'  As  to  catching  sight  of  our  friend,' 
remarked  Mayne  coolly,  as  he  shook 
the  ash  from  his  cigar  ;  '  I  think  I  can 
promise  that  we  shall  never  lose  sight 
of  him.  Bevill— though  he  doesn't 
look  at  all  like  Bevill  —has  gone  up 
with  him  in  the  express.' 

'  Indeed  !  '  exclaimed  the  lawyer  in 
admiration. 

'  Oh  yes,  that's  my  affair  ;  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  Halcombe  interest. 
I've  an  old  score  to  settle  with  the 
gentleman — a  return  match  —  Gres- 
ham here  knows  all  about  it— has  to 
come  off  between  us.' 

'  ]t  has  been  a  long  time  coming  off,' 
observed  Gresham  gloomily. 

'  No  doubt ;  and  the  date  remains 
unfixed  ;  but,  like  Mr.  8turt,  1  have 
my  presentiment.  Our  gentleman,  as 
Bevill  calls  him,  has  got  the   start  of 


me,  no  doubt,  and  the  best  of  me  hith- 
erto ;  but  he  has  not  won  the  rubber. 
A  treble  and  four,  you  know,  does  not 
always  win.' 

'  J  like  that  notion  of  Bevill's  stick- 
ing to  him,'  observed  the  lawyer 
thoughtfully.  '  It  is  well  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot's  movements,  in  case  he  might  any 
day  be  wanted.' 

'  "  Wanted  "  is  a  term  used  by  the 
police  with  reference  to  malefactors,' 
remarked  Gresham  approvingly. 

'  I  mean  to  imply  nothing  of  the 
sort,'  replied  the  lawyer  with  indigna- 
tion. 

'  I  am  sure  you  did  not,'  observed 
Mayne,  conciliatingly.  '  It  was  what 
Paley  calls  "  an  undesigned  coinci- 
dence."' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

COUPLES. 

TO  ordinary  eyes,  as  we  have  said, 
there  was  nothing  more  in  the 
parting  of  Mr.  Walcot  from  Evelyn 
in  '  The  Wilderness  '  than  a  polite,  if 
somewhat  stiff,  farewell  ;  yet  the  Rev, 
John  Dyneley,  though  he  had  not  been 
a  close  spectator  thereof,  seemed  to 
have  seen  something  strange  in  the 
manner  of  it,  for  his  first  words  upon 
reaching  the  young  lady  were,  '  Has 
that  man  been  saying  anything  to 
annoy  you.  Miss  Evelyn? ' 

His  tone  was  vehement,  nay,  fiery, 
and,  if  he  looked  like  a  son  of  the 
Church  at  all  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, it  was  of  the  Church  militant. 

'  No,  no,'  returned  Evelyn,  quickly  ; 
'  or  I  should  rather  say  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  annoying  me.  Pray  do 
nothing  rash. ' 

For  the  Curate,  though  she  stood 
looking  so  sweet  and  pale  beside  him, 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  Mr.  Walcot's 
retreating  figure  iia  a  very  menacing 
fashion. 

'  Intention  ! '  he  repeated.  '  A  man 
like   that  is  well   aware  of  what  he 
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says,  and  should  be  made  to  account 
for  it.' 

Evelyn  laid  her  hand  u[)on  his 
stalwart  arm  entreatingly — nay,  ten- 
•derly,  for  a  woman  does  not  like  a  man 
the  worse — even  though  he  bo  a  cler- 
gyman— for  showing  tight  in  her 
cause. 

'  I  beg  of  yoii  to  restrain  yourself, 
Mr.  Dyneley.  He  is  gone  away,  let 
us  hope  forever,  and  has  left  few 
friends  behind  him.  It  was  a  dark 
•day  when  he  first  came  to  Halcombe.' 

'  Yes  indeed,  and  he  has  left  evil 
behind  him.  His  influence  over  Sir 
Robert  has  borne  sad  fruit.  Every- 
thing, it  seems,  has  been  left  to  yonder 
scheming  fellow.' 

'  It  would  bo  well  if  that  wci'e  all,' 
«aid  Evelyn,  sighing.  '  To  do  my  mo- 
ther justice,  what  she  will  regret  far 
more  than  any  neglect  of  her  in  a  ma- 
terial way,  is  the  thought  of  my  poor 
stepfather's  changed  relations  towards 
her  of  late  mouths.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  her  jointure 
fortunately  could  not  be  touched,  else 
that  fellow  would  have  doubtless  laid 
hands  on  everything.  And  yet  to 
think  how  Sir  Robert  used  to  love  you 
all!' 

'  Nay,'  said  Evelyn,  '  since  we  are 
talking  of  such  a  subject,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  dear  kind  Papa  was 
no  real  kin  of  ours,  and  tliat  when  his 
afiections  for  us  were  sui)erseded — by 
"whatever  means — we  have  no  ground 
for  complaint  that  he  turned  his  bounty 
into  other  channels.  It  is  very  hard 
•on  George,  no  doubt ;  but  why  should 
he  have  made  heirs  and  hoii-oss(!S  of  uh  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact — though  it  is 
shocking  to  talk  of  such  things  when 
so  good  a  man  has  but  just  bocui  laid 
in  his  grave — Mr.  Walcot  has  just 
told  me  that  I  have  been  left  a  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

The  Curate  threw  up  his  hands. 
*  Yes.  A  thousand  pounds  to  his  fa- 
vourite !  How  his  mind  must  have 
been  poisoned  !' 

At  the  same  time  the  Curate's  con- 
science  smote  him,   because  with   his 


chagrin  upon  Evelyn's  account  was,  in 
fact,  mingled  an  involuntary  feeling 
of  pleasure  u|)on  his  own.  Since  this 
girl  was,  after  all,  no  heiress,  she 
would  be  in  that  regard  at  lo.ist  within 
his  reach.  He  had  been  hitherto  kept 
at  a  distance  from  her  by  the  thought, 
'  She  is  Sir  Roljert's  favourite  step- 
daughter ;  she  will  no  doubt  have  a 
large  slice  of  fortune ;  to  one  in  my 
position  at  least  she  will  be  an  heiress;' 
and  the  Rev.  John  Dyneley  was  not  of 
that  large  class  of  young  divines  who 
tliiidc  heiresses  are  created  for  them. 
His  pride  forbade  it,  and  also  his  hu- 
mility of  mind.  He  was  not  so  great 
that  he  could  despise  the  inequalities 
of  wealth,  nor  was  he  so  small  that  he 
was  eag(!r  to  remedy  them  when  the 
chance  offered  itself  in  his  own  case 
And  yet  now  and  then — in  the  for- 
bidden moments  of  luxuiy  which  the 
imagination  at  times  permits  itself  to 
all  of  us,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
ascetics  whom  the  greatest  of  living 
writers  compares  with  persons  with 
colds  in  their  heads,  to  whom  life  has 
no  savour  whether  of  good  or  l)ad — in 
some  rare  moments,  I  say,  he  had 
ventured  to  imagine  that  this  girl  was 
not  wholly  indirt'erent  to  him ;  his 
discovery  that  there  was  no  bond  of 
love  between  Grcsham  and  herself,  had 
given  him,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exquis- 
ite satisfaction  ;  and  though  he  had 
absented  himself  of  late  from  her  pre- 
sence as  much  as  was  possible  without 
exciting  comment,  it  was  only  the 
more  attractive  to  him,  when,  as  now, 
it  was  by  accident  vouchsafed  to  him. 

'  You  speak  of  a  thousand  i)ounds,' 
said  Evelyn  smiling,  '  as  if  it  were  a 
thousand  pence.  I  don't  know  whether 
my  brother  and  sisters  have  been  simi- 
larly romombered  ;  but,  if  so,  we  ought 
not  to  be  {)itied.  I  have  heard  you  say 
yourself  that  money  is  like  an  elastic 
band  which  can  be  made  to  go  far,  or 
not,  at  the  will  of  its  possessor.' 

'  Yes,'  he  put  in  quickly,  '  if  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  practice  economy. 
I  was  speaking  of  such  a  person  as 
myself — not  of   one   like   you.     Our 
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cases  are  very  different.  I  have  few- 
wants,  and  some  even  of  those  I  have 
of  necessity' — here  lie  gave  a  little 
sigh — '  been  compelled  to  forego  ;  but 
you ' 

'  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,'  inter- 
rupted Evelyn,  with  mock  gravity, 
'  enervated  by  indulgence,  and  the 
slave  of  fashion ;  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say.' 

'  Indeed  I  was  not  going  to  say  that, 
Evelyn,  he  answered  hun-iedly.  '  I  had 
no  thought  of  blaming  you ;  only  when 
life  has  gone  very  smoothly  with  ns, 
as  it  has  with  yoix,  to  find  the  road 
suddenly  become  rough  or  difficult ;  it 
-will  not,  indeed,  be  very  rough,  thank 
Heaven,  in  your  case,  nor  toilsome ' 

'  And  why,  Mr.  Dyneley,  should  you 
thank  Heaven  for  that  on  my  ac- 
count V  interrupted  Evelyn,  with  a 
touch  of  pride.  '  Have  you  so  low  an 
opinion  of  me  as  to  imagine  that  even 
poverty,  had  I  to  face  it,  would  appal 
me ;  that  its  chill  atmosphere  would 
destroy  me  like  a  butterfly  who  can 
only  live  in  summer  time  1 ' 

'  No,  no,  Evelyn  ;  you  have  never 
shrunk  from  duties  from  which  other 
young  ladies  in  your  position  might 
well  have  excused  themselves' — he 
was  referring  to  her  constant  visits 
among  the  parish  poor  ;  '  you  need  not 
look  displeased.  If  I  appear  to  wa-ong 
you  in  this  matter,  it  is,  Heaven 
knows,  from  no  ill  opinion  of  you  ; 
but  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  one 
so  far  apart — above  all  vulgar  needs, 
and — oh,  Evelyn,  if  I  had  mij  will,  the 
very  breath  of  Heaven  should  never 
visit  your  cheek  too  roughly.' 

'  You  are  too  tender-hearted,  Mr. 
Dyneley,  and  too  kind.' 

'  Yes ;  that  is  true,'  he  answered, 
sadly.  '  I  am  too  tender-hearted  —that 
is  to  myself.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  have 
been  extravagant  enough  to  indulge 
myself  in  the  luxury  of  a  dream.' 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  gently 
in  his  own.  '  May  I  tell  you  my  dream, 
the  dream  of  my  life,  Evelyn  1 ' 

It  was  easy  to  read  in  his  face  what 
he  had  dreamt,  and  that  he  was  dream- 


ing still.  She  slowly  disengaged  her 
fingers  from  his  hold,  and  answered 
softly,  '  Not  today,  Mr.  Dyneley  ;  not 
just  now  ;'  her  eyes  dropped  upon  her 
sable  garb  and  stayed  there ;  they 
shrank  (though  not  with  loathing,  as- 
they  had  done  in  Walcot's  case)  from 
the  young  man's  impassioned  gaze. 

The  Cui'ate  felt  her  reproof  a  just 
one ;  but  that  was  not  why  he  sub- 
mitted to  it  with  so  good  a  grace  ;  it 
was  indeed  no  time  to  press  a  love  suit, 
but  without  pressing  he  felt  the  rap- 
turous conviction  that  it  would  be 
granted.  His  friend  and  patron  was 
lying  newly  dead  in  his  own  church- 
yard, but  it  was  impossible  for  him  in 
that  hour  of  blossoming  hope  to  keep 
his  heart  in  mourning.  As  Evelyn  and 
he  walked  slowly  home  together,  side 
by  side,  he  felt  like  one  walking  by  an 
angel,  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  him  to 
speak  of  Heaven. 

The  young  ladies  at  Halcombe  had  a 
sanctum  of  their  own,  next  the  school- 
room, where  they  were  wont  to  pursue 
certain  studies,  and  which  was  '  taboo' 
to  all  visitors,  but,  by  virtue  of  his 
cousinship,  George  Gresham  would 
occasionally  venture  thither,  when  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  within,  but  that  Elise  might  be. 
She  read  German  with  them  there 
most  mornings,  and  in  the  afternoons 
would  sometimes  sit  down  at  Milly's 
writing-desk,  which  was  always  at  her 
disposal,  and  continue  one  of  those 
interminable  epistles  to  h^r  aunt  at 
Heidelburg,  which  it  is  the  habit  of 
exiled  German  maidens  in  England  to 
indite  to  their  relatives  in  the  Fathei*- 
land. 

On  his  return  from  that  interview 
with  Lawyer  Sturt  at  Mirton,  Gresham 
had  sought  this  apartment,  with  the 
excellent  excuse  of  retailing  what  had 
happened  to  his  fair  cousins  if  he  found 
them  there,  and  if  not — as  occurred  in 
this  instance — to  have  a  precious  mo- 
ment or  two  with  Elise.  He  found  her 
at  the  desk,  as  usual,  but  wdthout  pen 
in  hand,  and  her  pleasant  face  had 
such  unaccustomed  ti-aces  of  woe  upon 
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it  as  prompted  liiin  imniediately  to 
remove  them  after  Love's  fashion. 

'  Oh,  George,  George,'  she  mur- 
miwred,  *  it  is  wrong  to  kiss  me,  wrong 
to  love  me;  I  am  very,  very  wretched.' 

'  Your  statements  are  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  Elise  mine,'  was 
his  promj)t  reply.  '  If  you  are 
wretched,  there  is  the  more  necessity 
that  I  should  kiss  and  comfort  you  ; 
but  what  has  happened  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  your  ruin.' 

'  That  is  news,  indeed,'  he  said. 
*  My  own  impression  has  long  been 
the  reverse  of  that,  and  is  to-day 
stxonger  than  ever,  for  you  have 
given  me  something  to  live  for  and 
work  for.' 

*  To  work,'  she  repeated.  *  Yes, 
but  why  has  it  become  necessary  for 
you  to  work  at  all  ?  Oh,  I  have 
heard  all  about  it  from  Millicent. 
You  have  been  disinherited,  and,  alas, 
upon  my  account.  I  have  been  your 
ruin.' 

*  You  said  that  before,  darling,  but 
the  rej^etition  of  a  statement  does  not 
make  it  a  fact.  I  have  been  disinher- 
ited by  the  machinations  of  a  scoun- 
drel, to  whom,  nevertheless,  I  feel 
thankful,  because  he  might  liave  so 
contrived  it,  that  what  has  fallen  to 
my  share  should  only  have  been  left 
me  on  condition  of  my  not  marrying 
you,  in  which  case  we  should  have 
had  to  marry  on  nothing  at  all.  You 
are  not  so  contaminated,  I  hope,  by 
your  connection  with  this  nation  of 
shopkeepers  and  millionaires,  as  to 
call  5,000 ^  nothing?' 

'  No,  George,  no ;  in  my  eyes,  of 
course,  it  is  a  fortune.' 

'  Well,  come,  that  is  a  comfort.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  jilt  me  be- 
cause I  was  not  rich  enough.' 

'  How  can  you  talk  so  ;  you  know 
that  it  is  not  on  my  own  account  that 
I  am  so  mi — mi— miserable.  If  I  had 
only  never  met  you  on  board  that  un- 
lucky ship ! ' 

'  O  thank  you,'  put  in  Gresham, 
with  a  bow  of  acknowledgment.  *  If 
you  had  only  met  somebody  else  in- 


stead, I  admit  it  might  have  been  bet- 
ter for  you.' 

'  Not  better  for  me,  George,  no  ;  you 
were  far  too  good  for  me — every  way. 
But  I  selfishly  allowed  my.self  to  be 
persuaded  by  you,  and  then  Sir  Kobert 
came  to  know  of  our  engagement — as- 
I  knew  he  would — and  instead  of  your 
being  made  his  heir,  as  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  he  has  left 
you  next  to  nothing.' 

'  Next  to  nothing,'  repeated  Gres- 
ham, in  mock  amazement.  '  She  calls 
bjQQQl.  next  to  nothing.  As  to  my 
own  ability^^to  gain  a  living,  it  is  plain, 
what  she  thinks  of  that.  I  am  a  fool 
and  a  beggar.' 

'  It  is  /that  am  the  fool,  and  worse, 
to  have  beggared  jion,'  answered  Elise, 
bitterly.  And  once  more  she  burst 
into  tears. 

'  Now,  my  dear  girl,  don't  cry,  but 
listen  to  reason,'  said  Gresham,  with 
tender  gravity,  '  and  only  see  how  a 
plain  tale,  as  Mr.  Jiaynes  would  say, 
shall  put  you  down.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  any  case  Ferdinand 
Walcot  would  have  ousted  me,  as  my 
uncle's  heir,  and  put  himself  in  my 
place.  My  love  for  you  may  have 
been  his  excuse  ;  but  I  feel  convinced 
that  if  it  had  not  been  afforded  him, 
he  would  have  found  another.  Do 
you  suppose,  for  example,  if  Evelyn 
and  I  had  agreed  to  marry — which  we 
could  not  have  done — that  tJud  would 
have  saved  me  1 ' 

'  No,  that  would  not  have  saved  you, 
George. ' 

Her  tone  was  so  significant  that  it 
attracted  Gresham 's  attention.  '  Well, , 
I  am  glad  you  see  that,'  said  he,  '  but 
why  are  you  so  sure  1 ' 

'  Because  Mr.  Walcot  loves  her  him- 
self.' 

'  What,  he — that  villain  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  many 
Evelyn  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  and  he  really  loved  her, 
too,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  it.  I 
saw  that  from  the  first.' 

*  What  a  clever  girl  you  must  be, 
Elise  ! ' 
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'  Not  SO,'  she  answered  simply  ;  it 
was  because  I  loved  you,  George.' 

'  I  undei'stand,'  replied  he,  thought- 
fully ;  '  that  made  you  detect  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  same  malady  in  another. 
Well,  I  am  glad  /  didn't  detect  it,  or  I 
should  have  killed  him.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  1 ' 

'  Quite — more  so  to-day  than  ever ; 
for  1  hear  that  Evelyn  has  been  left 
only  a  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  others 
three  thousand.  That  was  Mr.  Wal- 
•  cot's  doing,  of  coui-se.' 

'  Yet  that  doesn't  look  as  if  he 
loved  her.' 

'  Yes,  it  does.  The  poorer  she  was 
left,  the  more  likely  he  thought  she 
would  be  to  accept  his  ill-gotten 
wealth,  and  him  along  with  it.' 

'  My  dear  Elise,  your  sagacity 
alarms  me.  You  should  be  placed 
at  once  at  the  head  of  the  *'  Intelli- 
gence Department "  of  your  beloved 
Fatherland.  Why  even  Mr.  Sturt 
never  thought  of  this.' 

*  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Sturt  is  in 
love.' 

'  Well,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
he  isn't,'  admitted  Gresham  ;  '  or  if  he 
is,  that  his  passion  is  not  reciprocated. 
Does  any  one  else  know  about  this  1 ' 

'  I  think  INIillicent  does.' 

'  Then  Milly  is  in  love,  too,  I  sup- 
pose '? ' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  of  that — -with 
your  friend,  Mi-.  Mayne.' 

'  Then  we're  all  in  love  together ! ' 
exclaimed  Gresham,  comically.  *  I 
object,  however,  to  Walcot's  enter- 
taining the  same  sentiments,  or  any- 
thing like  them,  as  myself,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Evelyn.  Do 
you  think  he  has  ventured  to  speak 
with  her  ] ' 

'  It  is  possible  :  he  is  not  one  to 
miss  an  opportunity.' 

*  If  I  had  caught  him  at  it,'  ob- 
served Gresham,  confidently,  *  I  would 
have  pounded  him  to  a  jelly.' 

'  So  would  somebody  else,'  observed 
Elise  with  significance. 

'No  1  Do  you  really  mean  it  ]  Then 
it  must  be  Dyneley.' 


'  Of  coui-se  it  is.  Mind,  I  don't 
think  he  has  spoken  to  her.  He  is  not 
one  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  himself,  like  Mr. 
Walcot,  or  Mr.  George  Gresham ' 

'  I  object  to  being  bracketed  with 
that  man  in  anything,'  put  in  Gres- 
ham. 

'  Why  so?'  inquired  Elise  innocent- 
ly. '  He  is  clever  and  accomplished; 
and  Millicent  tells  me  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  at  least  12,000^.  a  yeai\ 

'  What  nonsense  !  Supposing  even 
he  had  120,000/.  a  year  that  would 
make  no  difference  to  Evelyn.  I  know 
her  so  well,  and  respect  her  so  much.' 

'  I  know  it,'  interrupted  Elise,  with 
a  little  sigh.  '  It  is  a  misfortune  for 
you  that  you  could  not  go  a  little  far- 
ther ;  would  that  you  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  instead  of  me  1  It  is  all 
my  selfishness  that  has  prevented  it' 

'  That  is  quite  true,'  said  Gi'esham, 
gravely.  '  It  is  yourself,  and  yourself 
only,  who  has  won  my  love — though 
not  from  any  other  woman.  As  for 
regretting  it, my  darling,  your  wisdom 
should  teach  you  in  any  case  not  to 
cry  over  spilt  milk  ;  hut  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  though  it  may  seem  unto- 
wai'd,  will  all  work  together  for  good 
— that  is  for  my  good,  you  know.' 

She  ]jiodded  ;  of  course  she  under- 
stood that ;  what  others'  good  could 
she  be  thinking  about  1 

'  I  mean,  Elise,  instead  of  being  an 
idle  wox-thless  fellow,  I  now  mean  to 
make  my  own  way  in  the  world. 
My  notion  is  to  read  for  the  Bar,  and 
become  Lord  Chancellor.' 

'  Good,'  she  said.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand the  legal  title,  but  recognised 
the  plan  as  admirable. 

'  I  should  never  had  done  a  stroke 
of  work  for  myself,'  he  went  on,  '  if 
I  had  been  my  uncle's  heir  ;  and  you 
always  said  that  idleness  was  so  bad 
for  me.' 

'  Is  reading  for  the  Bar  and  becom- 
ing Lord  Chancellor  very  difficult 
George  1 '  inquired  Elise,  simply. 

'  Oh,  dear,  no.     You  want  connex- 
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ions,  that  is  all  ;  if  you  were  an  attor- 
ney's daughter  it  would  be  tlie  easiest 
thing  in  the  workl  ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
know  Lady  Arden  has  a  cousin  who 
is  an  attorney,  and  when  I  am  i-eady 
for  him,  she  will  ask  him  down  to  the 
Hall.' 

*  And  in  the  meantime  ? '  inquired 
Elise,  gravely. 

'  Oh,  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
marry. ' 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  gen- 
ial and  light-hearted  young  fellow,  who 
parried  the  sharp  stroke  of  Fate  with 
a  jest,  and  met  all  foreboding  with  a 
smile. 

'  It  would  be  madness,'  she  mur- 
mured, while  she  suffered  her  last  tear 
to  be  kissed  away. 

'  It  is  a  very  common  madness,  dar- 
ling,' said  he,  softly.      '  Look  yonder.' 

He  pointed  to  the  window  which 
commanded  the  whole  valley,  save 
those  spots  surrounded  by  the  envious 
trees.  Through  the  field  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Hall  and  the  Farm  ran  a 
pleasant  brook,  beside  which  two  figures 
were  now  lingering.  These  were  Mayne 
and  Millicent.  They  were  looking 
down  into  the  clear  water,  a  position 
which  offered  the  same  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  another  as  that  of  being 
face  to  face,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
not  being  so  demonstrative. 

'  They  are  not  thinking  of  drowning 
themselves — those  two,  continued 
Gresham.  'And  yet  what  can  he  be  atf 

They  were  standing  on  the  vexy 
brink,  and  Mayne  was  stooping  down, 
with  his  hand  in  the  water. 

'Itis  where  theforget-menots  grow/ 
said  Elise,  softly. 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  replied  the  young  fellow, 
'  he  is  what  the  Americans  call  "  bunch- 
ing" her.' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MR.    IIAYNES    DOES    BUSINESS. 


IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  although  the 
love-making  by  the  young  couples 


at  the  Hall  trod  so  very  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  the  death  of  its  late  head, 
that  they  were  unmindful  of  his  me- 
mory, or  were  embittered  against  him. 
His  very  demise  had  in  fact,  in  at 
least  two  cases  out  of  the  three,  left 
them  free  for  the  first  time  to  openly 
avow  their  sentiments.  For  Gresham 
had  been  hitherto  restrained  (not  of 
his  own  will  indeed,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Elise),  from  the  fear  of 
giving  Walcot  an  excuse  for  effecting 
his  total  ruin,  and  Dyneley,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  inequality  of  fortune 
which,  while  Sir  Roljert  was  alive, 
seemed  to  place  Evelyn  out  of  his 
reach ;  while  even  Milly  had  now  be- 
come in  a  manner  her  own  mistress, 
and  thereby  gave  a  certain  encourage- 
ment to  Mayne  to  press  his  suit.  It 
was  natural  enough,  nor  is  it  surely  to 
be  regretted,  that  even  death's  prox- 
imity cannot  still  the  pulses  of  youth 
and  love,  yet  a  certain  remorse  was 
felt  more  or  less  by  all  of  them,  and 
especially  by  the  young  women,  that 
they  could  nourish  such  tender  and 
gracious  thoughts  at  such  a  time. 

The  condition  of  Lady  Arden,  too, 
seemed  a  living  repi'oof  to  them. 
Now  that  her  indignation  was  no 
more  excited  by  the  presence  of 
Walcot,  her  grief  resumed  its  sway. 
She  reproached  herself  with  fancied 
shortcomings  in  her  past  relations 
with  the  dead  man,  and  dwelt,  with 
poignant  sorrow,  upon  his  many  vir- 
tues of  generosity  and  tenderness.  It 
could  justly  be  said  of  her,  as  is  cyni- 
cally written  of  widows  in  general, 
that  she  had  never  appreciated  her 
husband's  worth  at  its  true  value  till 
she  had  lost  him.  She  even  charged 
herself — most  unjustly  —  with  the 
change  of  late  in  his  conduct  towards 
her  and  hers. 

The  grief  at  home  for  Sir  Robert's 
loss,  in  short,  was  so  general  and  gen- 
uine that  it  caused  them,  perhaps,  to 
somewhat  underrate  his  good  (juali- 
ties.  They  had  no  patience  with  the 
folly  that  had  made  him  the  tool  of  a 
man  whom  they  had  all  disliked  and 
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feared,  and  they  resented  as  landed 
proprietors  the  diversion  of  his  estate 
from  its  legitimate  channel  into  the 
pockets  of  an  adventurer.  Such  was 
the  term  they  did  not  now  hesitate 
to  apply  to  5l  r.  Ferdinand  Walcot ; 
for  after  all,  except  that  he  was  8ir 
Robert's  brother-in  law,  who  was  there 
that  knew  anything  about  him  ]  The 
circumstances  of  the  first  marriage 
of  the  late  baronet  was  shrouded  in 
mystery.  There  were  Walcots  in 
Debrett  and  Burke,  but  none  of  them 
were  connections  of  the  first  Lady 
Arden.  She  herself  was  disposed  of 
in  the  baronetage  in  a  very  few  lines, 
and  of  course  \inder  the  head  of 
'Arden.'  ^Marr.  June  5,  18 — Made- 
line, daughter  of  Mr.  John  Walcot.' 
A  man  who  was  not  even  an  Esquire, 
and  had  apparently  no  fixed  place  of 
residence.  A  clever  nobody  is  always 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  in  a 
countiy  neighbourhood,  which,  if  he 
aggi'andises  himself,  are  naturally 
confirmed.  Moreover,  although  Mr. 
Walcot  was  capable  of  attaching  per- 
sons to  his  interest,  and  even  of  win- 
ning their  regard,  this  was  effected  by 
superiority  of  intellect,  and  a  certain 
personal  influence  which,  while  almost 
magical  over  individuals,  failed  with 
the  general  public  altogether.  The 
case  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
has  its  parallel  at  St.  Stephen's,  where 
many  men  are  popular  whom  the 
country  at  large  refuses  to  accept, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  general  impression  about  Hal- 
combe,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  was  that 
the  family  at  the  Hall,  and  more 
especially  George  Gresham,  had  not 
only  been  wronged  by  Sir  Robert's 
will,  but  that  they  had  been  swindled 
out  of  their  rights ;  and  that  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Walcot  was  a  swindler. 

Still,  it  is  necessary  to  do  business 
occasionally  with  very  disagreeable, 
and  even  dishonest,  persons,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  Lady  Arden's  friend 
and  neighljour,  Mr.  Raynes,  had  a 
certain  aflair  to  transact  with  Mr. 
Walcot. 


While  Sir  Robert  was  alive,  he  had 
felt  a  delicacy  about  asking  him  to 
sell  the  Four-Acre  field,  as  it  was. 
called,  contiguous  to  his  own  little 
property,  but  now  that  the  field  had 
fallen  into  new  hands — not  particu- 
larly clean  ones,  and  which  would 
certainly  have  no  scruples  about 
'  breaking  up  the  estate,'  if  it  .should 
seem  to  his  advantage — Mr.  Raynes 
made  his  bid  through  his  solicitoi-, 
Mr.  Hayling. 

To  his  surprise  he  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Walcot  himself,  to  the  efiect 
that  he  declined,  for  private  reason?, 
having  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Hay- 
ling,  but  if,  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Raynes  chose  to  call  upon  him, 
any  time  he  chanced  to  be  in  town, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  matter  could 
be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction. 

If  Mr.  Raynes  had  been  like  other 
people,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  hesi- 
tated to  do  business  in  this  imusual 
fashion,  but  being  a  person  sui  generis 
(on  which  the  other  had  probably  cal- 
culated), and  being  besides  a  very 
Ahab  in  his  desire  for  the  field  in 
question,  he  at  once  resolved  to  accede 
to  this  suggestion.  He  accordingly 
ran  up  to  town,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Walcot  at  his  hotel,  the  Cosmopolitan. 
He  had  timed  his  visit  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  be  sure  to  find  him  at 
home,  yet  not  so  early  but  that  his 
surprise  was  somewhat  excited  at 
learning  that  Mr.  Walcot  had  not  yet 
breakfasted.  He  was,  however,  shown 
to  his  sitting-room,  a  very  handsome 
one  on  the  first  floor,  and  had  not  long 
to  waic  his  coming.  Mr.  Raynes  was 
not  a  man  of  keen  observation,  but 
the  alternative  in  his  old  acquaint- 
ance's appearance  struck  him  as  very 
marked.  A  few  months  only  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  last  seen  him, 
but  if  they  had  been  years  he  would 
not  have  looked  for  so  great  a  change. 
Mr.  Walcot's  features  always  sharp, 
had  become  still  more  so,  his  complex- 
ion, always  pale,  was  now  almost  col- 
ourless ;  and  his  eyes,  formerly,  as 
Mr.  Raynes  said  to  himself,  '  the  best 
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part  of  the  fellow,'  were  no  longer 
soft  and  lustrous,  but  haggard  and 
cavernous,  the  very  homes  of  care.  'I 
am  sorry  to  be  so  late,'  was  his  first 
greeting  ;  'in  the  country,  you  will 
be  my  witness,  I  used  to  keep  better 
hours  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't  sleep 
very  well  in  London.' 

Mr.  Raynes  thought  to  himself, 
'  You  look  as  if  you  never  slept  at  all;' 
but  he  felt  no  pity  for  the  man  on 
that  account ;  that  insulting  ])roviso 
in  Sir  Robert's  will  that  now  hauled 
poor  Gresham  up  every  morning  at 
so  unwelcomed  an  hour  (which  every- 
body knew  had  been  dictated  by  Wal- 
cot)  occurred  to  him  at  once,  and  '  it 
serves  the  beggar  right'  was  his  re- 
flection. 

"What  he  said,  however,  was,  '  Ah, 
yovi  are  not  used  to  the  carts  and 
omnibuses.'  And  then  he  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  as  though  he  had  been 
delivered  of  an  epigram. 

*  It  is  certainly  noisier  here  than  at 
Halconibe,'  returned  Mr.  Walcot. 
'  By  the  bye,  [here  the  waiter  brought 
in  the  morning  paper,  and  the  speak- 
er paused  till  he  went  out  again] 
*  how  are  all  the  good  folks  at  Hal- 
combe  1 ' 

'  All  well  in  health,  except,  per- 
haps. Lady  Arden,  and  even  in  her 
case  I  fancy  that  mental  trouble  has 
more  to  do  with  her  state  of  health 
than ' 

'  And  the  children  ?'  interrupted 
Mr.  Walcot. 

'Oh,  the  boys  are  in  high  feather; 
indeed,  I  think  Frank  is  brighter  than 
he  used  to  be ;  the  discredit  that 
attached  to  the  poor  lad  about  that 
giant  he  met  on  his  way  from  our 
house,  until  all  was  so  happily  cleared 
up,  I  do  believe  afi'ected  his  spirits, 
for  he  seems  quite  another  boy ;  as 
for  the  Great  Baba,  he  is  the  same 
afiable  tyrant  as  evei-.' 

'  But  the  others — tlie  girls?' 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  included 
them  in  your  inquiry  after  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  are  both  as  charming  as 
ever,    and,    as    you    have    doubtless 


heard,  their  charms  have  been  appre- 
ciated.' 

'  I  have  heard  nothing,'  said  Mr. 
Walcot,  in  a  husky  voice,  and  tones 
of  which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
render  indifferent. 

'  Miss  Millicent  is  going  to  make  a 
great  match  with  Mr.  Mayne,  George 
Gresham's  friend  ;  it  is  not  going  to 
come  off  just  yet,  I  believe,  though 
really,  under  the  circumstances ' 

And  here  Mr.  Raynes  began  to 
stammer,  remembering  by  whom  the 
circumstances  (namely,  of  Sir  Robert's 
estrangement )  had  been  brought 
about. 

'And  Evelyn?'  inquired  Mr.  "Wal- 
cot, taking  up  The  7'rmes. 

This  action — committed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  courtesy — was  intended  to 
convey  extreme  indifference,  and  also 
perhaps,  to  hide  the  workings  of  his 
countenance ;  but  his  companion  no- 
ticed and  mentioned  it  afterwai-ds — 
how  the  paper  trembled  in  his  hand. 

'  Well,  they  say  she,  too,  is  going  to 
make  a  love  match,  though  not  so 
splendid  a  one  as  her  sistei-.  Rumour 
gives  her  to  the  Curate,  Dyneley ;  one 
of  the  best  of  men.  He  was  always 
very  friendly  with  the  family ;  but 
the  affair  has  taken  them  all  by  sur- 
prise, I  hear.  The  wedding,  however, 
like  her  sister's,  is  not  to  come  off"  just 
yet,  whereas  George  Gresham's — you 
were  aware,  no  doubt,  of  his  jjenchant 
for  the  pretty  little  governess  1 ' 

Walcot  bowed  his  head.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  gesture  of  assent,  how- 
ever, as  the  mechanical  action  of  one 
who  affects  attention  when  his  mind 
is  far  away. 

'Well,  he  is  going  to  make  short 
work  of  it.  There  is  an  inconven- 
ience, you  see,  in  his  intended's  stay- 
ing on  at  the  Hall,  as  half  friend,  half 
governess ;  so  the  young  couple  are 
to  be  made  one  next  month.  The 
whole  family  are  coming  up  to  town, 
under  pretence  of  getting  her  trous- 
seau ;  but  in  reality,  as  I  understand, 
in  hopes  to  divert  Lady  Arden's  mel- 
ancholy.' 
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Here  Mr.  Eaynes'  unaccustomed 
flow  of  speech  was  arrested  by  tbe 
expression  of  his  companion's  face, 
which  had  suddenly  become  distorted 
as  if  from  internal  passion.  His  eyes, 
still  fixed  upon  the  paper,  were  start- 
ing almost  out  of  his  head,  and  his 
teeth  were  set  together  like  those  of 
one  in  a  tit. 

'  Good  Heavens  !  is  there  anything 
the  matter,  INIr.  Walcot?' 

'  With  me,  no  ! '  The  sudden  dis- 
tortion had  disappeared  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  old  quiet  smile  of  super- 
iority. 'It  is  a  weakness  of  mine, 
Mr.  Raynes  to  show  my  feelings, 
when  any  act  of  wrong  or  cruelty  is 
brought  under  my  notice.  I  had  the 
discourtesy  to  cast  my  eyes  on  such  a 
case  in  to-day's  paper  while  you  were 
addressing  me,  pardon  me ;  with  res- 
pect to  this  four-acre   field,  then,  you 

were  saying ' 

'  I  have  said  nothing  about  it  yet,' 
observed  Mr.  Raynes  with  an  aggriev- 
ed air ;  for  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
wasting  his  breath  for  the  last  ten 
minutes. 

'  This  is  the  map  of  the  estate,'  said 
Mr.  Walcot,  pointing  to  where  it  hung 
on  the  walls;  'there  have  been  a 
great  number  of  nibbles  at  it ;  but  I 
wish  to  sell  the  wholfe  to  one  man. 
However,  in  your  case,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serA^e  an  old  friend.' 

Mr.  Raynes  did  not  altogether  relish 
this  compliment ;  but  he  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  nevertheless. 

'  I  was  thinking  that  ten  pounds  an 
acre  would  ba  a  fair  price  for  such 
land  as  that,  Mr.  Walcot ;  you  see  it 
is  rather  an  outlying  bit,  and  doesn't 
spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  Halcombe 
property,  as  it  were;'  and  he  indicated 
with  his  finger  the  situation  of  the 
spot  in  question. 

As  there  was  no  reply,  he  turned 
his  head,  and  there  was  Mr.  Walcot 
poring  once  more  over  the  newspaper, 
as  though  he  had  been  alone  in  the 
room.  He  had  certainly  no  intention 
of  being  discourteous,  for  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  profuse  in  his  apologies 
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*  To  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Raynes, 
I  am  not  myself  this  morning.  It  is 
unusual  with  me,  as  you  know,  to 
exhibit  such  weakness  ;  but  I  have 
seen  here  the  death  of  an  old  friend. 
Once  more,  forgive  me.  You  shall 
have  the  Four- Acre  field  at  a  reason- 
able price.' 

'  I  named  ten  pounds  an  acre,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Raynes. 

'  Then  so  let  it  be.  If  you  will  only 
put  the  matter  in  legal  form,  but  not 
through  Mr.  Hayling,  if  you  please — 
I  have  my  own  reasons  for  declining 
to  do  business  with  that  gentleman. — 
You  may  consider  the  matter  settled.' 
'  I  am  really  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Walcot.     I   am  sorry  I   should  have 

brought  ill  news  with  me ' 

'  Who  said  you  had  brought  ill- 
news  V  inquired  the  other  with  irrita- 
tion. 

'  Nay,  I  only  meant  the  coincidence 
of  my  calling  on  so  unfortunate  a 
morning.  You  said  a  friend  had 
died.' 

'  True,  true.  It  is  too  early  to  offer 
you  any  refreshment  ?  Good  morning, 
then  ;  good  morning.' 

'  I  have  got  the  field,'  soliloquised 
Mr.  Raynes,  when  he  found  himself 
outside  the  door,  '  and  I  have  escaped 
from  a  madman  !  What  the  deuce 
can  be  the  matter  with  the  man  ? 
He's  off  his  head  for  certain.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  bought  the  land  for 
five  pounds  an  acre.  However,  it  is 
a  good  bargain  as  it  stands,  and  I'll 
get  it  ratified  at  once.  I  musn't  go 
to  Hayling,  it  seems ;  but  there's  that 
Mr.  Start,  Mayne's  lawyer.  I'll  go 
to  him.' 

As  his  cab  drove  away  from  the 
door  of  the  '  Cosmoi)olitan,'  its  com- 
missionaire stood  staring  after  it  with 
his  mouth  at  fullest  stretch — a  faint 
reflex  of  the  grimace  with  which  Mr. 
Raynes  had  favoured  him  instead  of 
six-pence. 

*  Well,  I'm  blessed,'  exclaimed  that 
astonished  olhcial,  '  if  ever  I  seed  a 
gentlemen  grin  so.' 

{To  he  continued.) 
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BY    SAMUEL    J.    WATSOX. 

"TTTITH  finger  ou  her  liushed  and  holy  lips, 

^  *        The  Judean  Night  dreams  on  her  star-lit  throne 
Lo  !  the  Lord's  Presence  hath  around  her  shone, 
Pouring  miraculous  dawn  o'er  day's  eclipse  : 
Then  Heaven  unbosoms  an  Apocalypse, 
As  its  rapt  host  sings,  flashing  into  sight, 
"  Glory  to  God,  in  the  highest :  on  earth  Light, 
Peace  and  Good- Will  towards  men."     Lebanon  dips 
His  plumes  of  a  thousand  years  in  wonderment 
As  the  words  shake  the  silence  o'er  him  furled  : 
Faith  says  "  that  Psalm  will  fill  the  firmament, 
"With  infinite  promise,  till  Time  cease  to  be  ; 
Despair  and  Death  chained  men,  God  set  them  free, 
When  He  came  down  that  night  to  save  the  world." 


Thou  knowest,  O  my  Father !     Why  should  I 

Weary  high  heaven  with  restless  prayers  and  tears? 

Thou  knowest  all  !     My  heart's  unuttered  cry 

Hath  soared  beyond  the  stars  and  reached  Thine  ear. 

Thou  knowest — ah.  Thou  knowest !     Then  what  need, 
O,  loving  God,  to  tell  Thee  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  with  persistent  iteration  plead 

As  one  who  crieth  at  some  closed  door  1 

"  Tease  not  1 "  we  mothers  to  our  children  say, — 
"  Our  wiser  love  will  gi'ant  whate'er  is  best." 

Shall  we,  Thy  children,  run  to  Thee  alway. 
Begging  for  this  and  that  in  wild  unrest  ] 


■^oo 


I  dare  not  clamour  at  the  heavenly  gate, 

Lest  I  should  lose  the  high,  sweet  strains  within  ; 

O,  Love  Divine  !     I  can  but  stand  and  wait 
Till  Perfect  Wisdom  bids  me  enter  in  ! 

From  ^  Friar  Aaselmo.' 
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IN  publishing  this  work  before  the 
completion  of  vols.  II.  and  III.  of 
the  Principles  qfSocioIogj/,  which  logi- 
cally precede  it,  Mr.  Spencer  deviates 
from  the  order  originally  laid  down  in 
the  programme  of  his  Synthetic  Philo- 
sojihy.  He  has  been  led  to  do  so,  as  he 
explains  in  the  preface,  by  the  fear 
that  persistence  in  conforming  to  that 
order  '  might  result  in  leaving  the  final 
work  of  the  series  unexecuted.  Hints, 
repeated  of  late  years  with  increasing 
frequency  and  distinctness,  have  shown 
me  that  health  may  permanently  fail, 
even  if  life  does  not  end,  before  I  reach 
the  last  part  of  the  work  I  have 
marked  out  for  myself.'  There  is  a 
resigned  sadness  in  this  sentence  which 
will  remind  the  reader  of  a  well-known 
passage  in  Buckle,  in  which  he  realized 
that  only  a  fragment  of  his  great  work 
could  be  achieved  in  what  remained  to 
him  of  life.  Happily  the  parallel  ceases 
here.  Mr.  Spencer,  were  his  appre- 
hensions realized,  would  leave  behind 
him,  not  a  mere  fragment  but  a  sys- 
tem of  thought,  theoretically  and  ab- 
stractly, lotus,  teres,  atque  rotundus, 
with  nothing  lacking  but  the  practical 
deductions  necessary  for  its  applica- 
tion to  life  and  conduct.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  Mr. 
Spencer  has  now  fully  recovered  his 
health. 

But  to  have  left  his  philosoi)hic  sys- 
tem without  any  indication  of  its  bear- 
ings upon  actual  life,  without  some 
definite  statement  of  its  ethical  aspect, 
would  have  been  to  have  left  it  without 
the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  ;  to  have 

*  The  Data  of  Ethics :  By  Herbert  Spencer, 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1879. 
Toronto  :  Hart  &  Kawlinson. 


omitted  that  part  of  his  task  to  which, 
as  he  says,  he  regards  all  the  preced- 
ing parts  as  subsidiary.  From  the 
publication,  in  1842,  of  his  first  essay 
on  The  Froper  Sphere  of  Government,  he 
adds,  '  my  ultimate  purpose,  lying  be- 
hind all  proximate  puri)oses,  has  been 
that  of  finding  for  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct  at  large,  a 
scientific  basis.  To  leave  this  purpose 
unfulfilled  after  making  so  extensive 
a  preparation  for  fulfilling  it,  would 
be  a  failure,  the  probability  of  which 
I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  ;  and 
I  am  anxious  to  preclude  it,  if  not 
wholly,  still  partially.  Hence  the  step 
I  now  take. '  The  necessity  for  '  the 
establishment  of  rules  of  right  conduct 
on  a  scientific  basis,'  strikes  Mr. 
Spencer  as  especially  urgent  at  the 
present  moment,  when,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'moral  ii;ij unctions  are  losing 
the  authority  given  by  their  supposed 
sacred  origin.'  Those  who  are  already 
conversant  with  the  general  tenour  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  views,  as,  indeed,  of  the 
prevalent  views  of  the  most  prominent 
scientific  writers  of  the  day,  will  not 
be  startled  to  meet  this  bold  assump- 
tion at  the  outset.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  widely  resented  as  unwarranted  by 
the  facts,  and  will  bring  down  upon 
him  much  hostile  criticism,  which,  in- 
deed, he  fully  expects.  But  all  who, 
having  eyes,  will  see,  are  well  aware 
that,  whether  it  be  gratuitous  or  not, 
the  assumption  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.. 
Spencer,  or  by  any  means  unheard  of 
in  these  latter  days.  Not  unbelievers 
only,  but  distinguished  Christians 
participated  some  time  ago  in  a 
tSi/mposiimi  at  which  was  discussed 
'  The  Influence    upon    Morality  of  a 
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Decline  in  Religious  Belief,'  and  it  was 
certainly  never  objected  that  the  Sym- 
posium was  an  anachronism  ;  while  it 
was  only  last  month  that  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith  discussed  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthh/,  '  The  Prospect  of  a  Moral 
Interregnum,'  upon  a  very  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  same  assumption. 
Thus,  without  here  entering  at  all  into 
the  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  justly 
be  made  the  scape-goat  for  an  assump- 
tion which,  however  much  it  may  be 
•combatted,  is  certainly  '  in  the  air  '  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  day,  and 
familiar  to  all  who  breathe  it  ;  though 
it  may  be  startling  and  unwelcome  to 
those  who  studiously  keep  their  men- 
tal windows  down.  Therefore,  a 
work  like  the  present  one  should  be 
read  fairly  and  without  prejudice,  up- 
on its  own  premises,  if  it  is  to  be 
properly  estimated  or  successfully  crit- 
icised. Those  who  are  inclined  to  lose 
their  temper  over  the  assumption  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  wise  to  read  no  fur- 
ther than  the  preface  ;  for  they  will 
certainly  not  be  soothed  as  they  pro- 
ceed. With  more  philosophic  minds 
a  work  written  with  such  a  serious 
conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  such  a 
masterly  breadth  of  treatment,  cannot 
but  command  respectful  examination, 
if  not  agreement.  Not  many,  at  all 
events,  will  dispute  the  very  solemn 
truth  of  Mr.  Spencer's  remark  that 
'  few  things  can  happen  more  disas- 
trous than  the  decay  and  death  of  a 
regulative  system  no  longer  fit,  before 
another  and  fitter  regulative  system 
has  grown  up  to  replace  it.'  The  ser- 
iousness of  this  consideration  is  fully 
recognised  on  the  Christian  side,  and 
no  argument  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed against  the  encroachments  of 
sceptical  criticism  than  that  it  aims  at 
the  overthrow  of  a  creed  on  which  is 
based  the  whole  of  current  morality, 
and  ofiers  no  valid  substitute  for  what 
it  would  destroy.  How  far  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  the  defended  creed  to 
meet  attacks  upon  its  truth  with  the 
plea  that  it  ought  to  be  left  undisputed 


because,  whether  true  or  not,  it  is 
very  useful  for  keeping  people  in  order, 
need  not  now  be  discussed.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  an  argument  ad  ter- 
roi'em  which  is  used  with  consider- 
able efiect,  but  not  always  with  great 
discrimination.  Against  Mr.  Spencer, 
whose  philosoj)hy  is  Ijoth  in  name  and 
purpose,  not  destructive,  but  synthe- 
tic, it  has  always  been  inappropriate; 
and  will  now  be  even  more  out  of 
place.  For  in  this  wor'k  the  orthodox 
challenge  is  definitely  met,  and  the 
substitute  which  modern  science  and 
non-christian  thought  have  to  ofier 
for  the  Christian  basis  of  ethics  is  in- 
dicated in  outline ;  although  not  con- 
taining the  specific  conclusions  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  entii'e  work,  yet  im- 
plying them  in  '  such  wise,  that  defin- 
itely to  formulate  them  requires  no- 
thing beyond  logical  deduction.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Spencer  derives  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  '  fitter  regulative  system  ' 
which  he  considers  destined,  in  some 
shape,  to  replace  the  current  one,  from 
an  application  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
conduct  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
Hitherto  the  ethical  tendencies  of 
this,  the  representative  doctrine  of 
modern  scientific  thought,  have  been 
discussed  only  in  a  very  loose  and 
general  fashion,  which  has  allowed  of 
a  good  deal  of  optimistic  over-state- 
ment on  the  one  side  and  not  very  log- 
ical hostile  depreciation  on  the  other. 
Hei'e  we  see  them  traced  by  the  mas- 
ter hand  and  brought  into  strict  logi- 
cal relation  with  the  first  principles  of 
that  comprehensive  system  of  thought 
which  the  same  hand  has  already  rear- 
ed, and  with  the  vast  body  of  facts  on 
which  it  is  based. 

If  evolution  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, it  must  apply  to  conduct,  which 
is  but  part  of  the  aggregate  of  actions, 
that  part  which  comprehends  acts  ad- 
justed to  ends.  Ethics,  again,  being 
concerned  with  but  a  part  of  conduct 
at  large,  conduct  at  large  must  be  gen- 
erally understood  before  that  part  can 
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be  specially  understood;  and  to  un- 
derstand conduct  at  large,  as  exhibited 
by  all  living  creatures  in  their  adjust- 
ment of  acts  to  ends,  we  are  obliged 
to  study  the  evolution  of  conduct.  In 
doing  so,  we  find  that  the  most  highly 
evolved  conduct  is  that  in  which  the 
adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  is  most 
complete, — that  which  best  subserves 
the  maintenance  of  individual  life, 
both  in  length  and  fulness,  together 
with  maintenance  of  progeny,  and 
thus  of  the  race  ; — and  this  not  only 
without  interfering  with  other  crea- 
tures in  the  attainment  of  similar 
ends,  but  assisting  them  therein  by 
cooperation.  On  examining  the  lead- 
ing moral  ideas  men  have  otherwise 
reached,  we  find  that  this  highly-evol- 
ved conduct,  coincides  with  what  is 
pronounced  good  conduct,  and  that 
whatwerecognizeastheidealgoalto  the 
natural  evolution  of  conduct,  is  what 
is  recognized  as  the  ideal  standard  of 
conduct  ethically  considered.  '  Other 
things  equal,  well  adjusted  self-con- 
serving acts  we  call  good  ;  otlier 
things  equal,  we  call  good  the  acts 
that  are  well  adjusted  for  bringing  up 
progeny  capable  of  complete  living  ; 
and  other  things  equal,  we  ascribe 
goodness  to  acts  which  fui'ther  the 
complete  living  of  others  '  (page  44). 
It  is  evident  that  these  judgments  in- 
volve the  assumption  that  life  is  de- 
sirable. The  pessimist  cannot  con- 
sistently call  good,  acts  subserving  the 
maintenance  of  life.  But  pessimist 
and  optimist  agi*ee  on  the  })Ostulate 
that  life  is  desirable  or  undesirable 
'  according  as  the  average  conscious- 
ness accompanying  it  is  pleasurable 
or  painful.  Whence  it  follows,  that  if 
we  call  the  good  conduct  conducive  to 
life,  we  can  do  so  only  with  the  im- 
]  ilication  that  it  is  conducive  to  a  sur- 
plus of  pleasures  over  pains  '  (p.  4.5). 
This  view  of  conduct  as  good  or  bad, 
'  according  as  its  aggregate  results,  to 
self  or  others  or  both,  are  pleasurable 
or  painful,'  Mr.  Spencer  demonstrates 
conclusively  to  be  involved  in  all  the 
current  judgments  on  conduct ;  while 


every  other  pi'oposed  standard  really 
derives  its  authority  therefrom.  'Plea- 
sure somewhere,  at  some  time,  to  some 
being  or  beings,  is  an  inexpugnable 
element  of  the  conception '  of  an 
ultimate  moral  aim.  '  It  is  as 
much  a  necessary  form  of  moral 
intuition  as  space  is  a  necessary 
form  of  intellectual  intuition.'  Fur- 
ther, as  Mr.  Spencer  points  out  *  this 
necessity  of  thought  originates  in  the 
very  nature  of  sentient  existence.  Sen- 
tient existence  can  evolve  only  on  con- 
dition that  pleasure-giving  acts  are  life- 
sustaining  acts.'  Thus,  the  most  highly 
evolved  existence  will  be  that  in  which 
there  is  a  maximum  of  pleasurable 
sentiency  ;  and  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  condiict  subserving 
this  highest  degree  of  evolution  is, 
ethically  considered,  the  best.  There- 
fore it  is  the  business  of  ethics  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  cer- 
tain conduct  conduces  to  this  highest 
stage  of  evolution,  this  w.«a'/m?/??t  of  hap- 
piness, this  surnmum  honum  ;  *  to  de- 
termine hni:  and  ichy  certain  modes  of 
conduct  are  detrimental,  and  certain 
other  modes  beneficial.'  The  mere 
conclusion,  based  upon  an  empirical 
induction  from  known  facts,  that  cer- 
tain conduct  is  beneficial,  or  vice  versa, 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
scientific  system  of  morality.  At  this 
point,  indeed,  we  discover  the  chief 
defect  of  all  current  methods  of  ethics, 
i.  e.  the  entire  absence,  or  inadequate 
presence  in  them,  of  the  idea  of  cau- 
sation. Mr.  Spencer  brings  out  this 
fact  very  saliently  in  the  course  of  his 
examination  of  the  moral  theories  of 
the  theological,  the  political  (or  '  Act 
of  Parliament '),  and  the  intuitional 
schools  of  ethics.  He  then  criticizes, 
as  exhibiting  the  same  neglect  of  ulti- 
mate causal  connections,  the  empirical 
branch  of  that  Utilitarianism  which, 
in  its  '  greatest  happiness  '  principle, 
would  seem  entitled  to  claim  him  as 
an  adherent.  The  Utilitarianism,  he 
says,  '  which  recognises  only  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  reached  by  induction, 
is  but  i)reparatory  to  the  Utilitarian- 
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ism  which  deduces  those  principles 
from  the  processes  of  life  as  carried  on 
under  established  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. .  .  .  Every  science  begins 
by  accumulating  observations,  and 
presently  generalizes  these  empirically; 
but  only  when  it  reaches  the  stage  at 
which  its  empirical  generalizations  are 
included  in  a  rational  generalization, 
does  it  become  developed  science.  As- 
tronomy has  already  passed  through 
its  successive  stages/ — while  geology, 
biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  are 
becoming  sciences  proj)er  only  as  fast 
as  the  phenomena  with  which  their 
generalizations  deal,  are  explained  as 
consequences  of  ultimate  principles. 
Ethics  can  be  considered  a  developed 
science  only  when  it  has  undergone  a 
like  transformation.  '  A  preparation 
in  the  simpler  sciences  is  pre-supposed. 
Ethics  has  a  physical  aspect ;  since  it 
treats  of  human  activities  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  expenditures  of  energy 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  persistence 
of  energy  :  moral  principles  must  con- 
form to  physical  necessities.  It  has  a 
biological  aspect ;  since  it  concerns 
certain  effects,  inner  and  outer,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  of  the  vital  chansres 
going  on  in  the  highest  type  of  animal. 
It  has  a  psychological  aspect ;  for  its 
subject  matter  is  an  aggregate  of  ac- 
tions that  are  prompted  by  feelings  and 
guided  by  intelligence.  And  it  has  a 
sociological  aspect ;  for  these  actions, 
some  of  them  directly  and  all  of  them 
indirectly,  affect  associated  beings. 
What  is  the  implication  1  Belonging 
under  one  aspect  to  each  of  these  sci- 
ences— physical,  biological,  j)sycholo- 
gical,  sociological, — it  can  find  its  ulti- 
mate interpretations  only  in  those 
fundamental  truths  which  are  common 
to  all  of  them.' 

The  phenomena  dealt  with  by  each 
of  these  sciences  conforming  to  the 
laws  of  Evolution,  we  are  brought  in 
a  more  special  way  to  the  conclusion 
already  arrived  at,  that  'conduct  at 
large,  including  the  conduct  Ethics 
deals  with,  is  to  be  fully  understood 
only  as   an  aspect   of   evolving  life;' 


and  Mr.  Spencer,  therefore,  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  moral  phenom- 
ena as  phenomena  of  evolution,  tak- 
ing in  succession  the  physical  view, 
the  biological  view,  the  psychological 
view,  and  the  sociological  view.  The 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  in 
each  of  these  departments  the  reader 
must  seek  in  Mr.  Spencer's  work 
itself.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  have 
indicated  his  method,  and  to  add  that, 
in  the  fundamental  truths  which  that 
method  discloses,  we  find  those  laws, 
by  acting  in  harmony  with  which 
human  conduct  will  attain  to  the 
highest  degree  of  evolution,  so  pro- 
ducing as  we  have  seen,  the  mcoiimum 
of  hapi^iness,  and  therefore,  ex  hypo- 
thesi,  of  moral  excellence.  Conse- 
quently, upon  a  'rational  generalization' 
of  those  laws  must  be  based  that 
system  of  Absolute  Ethics  which  will 
govern  '  the  ideal  man  as  existing  in 
the  ideal  social  state.  On  the  evolu- 
tion-hypothesis, the  two  presuppose 
one  another  ;  and  only  when  tliey  co- 
exist, can  there  exist  that  ideal  con- 
duct which  Absolute  Ethics  has  to 
formulate,  and  which  Relative  Ethics 
has  to  take  as  the  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  divergencies  from  right, 
or  degrees  of  wrong'  (p.  280). 

The  primary  principle  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
moral  theory. — '  Pleasure  somewhere, 
at  some  time,  to  some  being  or  beings,' 
— stated thusnakedly,isof  coiu'se  liable 
to  much  misinterpretation.  It  is  con- 
sequently with  reluctance  that  this 
brief  paper  is  brought  to  a  conclusion 
without  something  more  than  a  mere 
allusion  to  his  qualifications  of  that 
principle,  and  his  insistence  on  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  it  with  sec- 
ondary principles.  But  the  limits  of 
my  space  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  enter  further  into  detail,  or  to  im- 
prove in  any  respect  on  the  bald  ab- 
stract I  have  given  of,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  im])ortant  and  significant 
works  of  the  day.  It  is  with  especial 
regret  that  I  am  forced  to  leave  alto- 
gether unnoticed  Mr.  Spencer's  ex- 
haustive  discussion    of   the  claims  of 
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Egoism  vs.  Altruism,  and  Altruism 
rs.  Egoism,  ■which  is  of  fascinating  in- 
terest. 

The  problem,  how  to  harmonize 
them,  has  always  been  a  standing  dif- 
ficulty among  such  moralists  as  have 
realized  that  the  extreme  theories  on 
t)0th  sides, — pure  self-abnegation  as 
well  as  pure  self-gi'atification — are 
■equally  suicidal.     Mr.  Spencer  seems 


to  have  found  the  golden  mean  ;  and 
his  chapter  on  their  *  Conciliation  '  by 
the  concurrent  diminution  of  pain  and 
evolution  of  sv  mpathy,  gives  a  fore- 
cast of  a  future  morality  so  noble  that 
none  who  honour  Christianity  wisely, 
will  resent  his  reference  to  this  evolu- 
tionist ideal  as  'a  rationalized  version 
of  its  ethical  principles.' 


SONG  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LABOURER. 


EY    ARTHUR    JOHN    LOCKHART. 


Ij^ROM  the  crowded  city  streets,  and  its  marts  there  comes  a  cry, — 
J-      '  There  is  nought  t'lat  we  can  do — we  have  not  wherewith  to  buy  ; 
There  is  plenty  all  around, — sumptuously  the  rich  are  fed  ; 
But  who  careth  for  the  poor  1 — who  will  give  his  children  bread  1 

'  Studious  leisure  we  have  not,  and  we  know  not  cultured  ease, 
We  know  naught  of  the  painter's  art,  noi-  of  poet's  melodies ; 
Refinement  never  gilds  the  path  we  wearily  pursue, — 
Ifc  is  counted  well  with  us  if  we  have  our  woi-k  to  do. 

'  The  jiittance  is  but  scant,  and  but  grudgingly  'tis  paid, 
When  the  factory,  mine,  and  mill,  give  the  humble  toilers  aid  ; 
Fancies  fine  and  soothing  dreams  have  no  room  our  hearts  to  i)lecise  ; 
But  starvation  and  distress  are  our  stern  realities. 


*  O  rich  man,  unto  whom  all  the  mingled  ti'easures  flow, 
When  the  tide  of  commerce  eV)bs,  let  your  wheels  and  spindles  go  ! 
From  the  toiler's  heart  remove  the  foreboding  and  the  fear 
That  the  woful  hour  of  want  is  forever  drawing  near. 

■*  Yet  even  to  the  poor  there  are  none  who  may  deny 
The  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  the  splendour  of  the  sky  ; 
And  better  far  than  gold,  unto  which  the  sordid  cling, 
Is  a  spirit  that  delights  in  each  fair  and  noble  thing. 

"*  And  Love  will  ope  the  gates  when  the  father  comes  at  eve. 
And  the  little  children  run  his  caresses  to  receive  ; 
And  Love  will  light  the  home,  when  the  mother's  constant  smile 
Doth  the  father's  willing  heart  to  its  burden  reconcile.' 
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IN  a  paper  on  the  results  of  universal 
suffrage  which  appeared  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monildy,  among  the 
adverse  influences  for  which  allowance 
ought  to  be  made,  was  mentioned  the 
disturbance  of  morality,  j-jolitical  and 
genera],  at  the  present  juncture  by  the 
breaking  up  of  religious  belief.  The  writ- 
■er  has  since  been  struck,  on  more  than 
■one  occasion,  by  the  unsuspecing  com- 
placancy  with  which  thinkers  of  the  Ma- 
terialist or  the  Agnostic  School  seem  to 
regard  the  immediate  future  ;  as  though 
religion  had  been  merely  an  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  science,  and  its  removal 
were  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  hap|)y  ac- 
celeration of  scientific  progress  without 
danger  to  morality,  or  to  anything  else 
in  human  life.  Some  of  them  speak  as 
if  the  peculiar  moral  code  of  Christian- 
ity would  remain  unaffected,  or  would 
even  practically  gain  influence,  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  seem  almost  to  think  that,  under 
the  reign  of  evolution,  natural  selecti(m, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  Ser- 
mon on  tlie  Mount  will  still  be  accepted 
as  perfectly  true  ;  that  the  Cliristiiin  beati- 
tudes will  retain  their  place  ;  and  that 
meekness,  humility,  poverty  of  spirit, 
forgiveness,  unwordliness,  will  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  virtues.  Much  less  do 
they  suspect  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
may  fall  when  its  present  foundation 
fails,  or  that  the  weak  things  of  this 
world  maj'  miss  the  protection  which  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  conse- 
cration of  his  character  have  hitherto 
aflbrded  them  against  the  strong.  The 
truth  is  that  many  who  have  reiK)unced 
Christianity  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
Christians,  or  begun  to  re^'ard  human 
nature  and  society  from  any  but  an  es- 


sentially Christian  point  of  view.  In 
the  next  generation  Evolutionists  and 
the  belief  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
will  be  clear  of  the  penumbra  of  gospel 
morality,  and  the  world  will  then  have 
their  Sermon  on  the.  Mount. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  by  Positivists 
(if  that  is  the  apjiropriate  name  for  the 
anti-theological  school)  that  the  religions 
of  the  world  have  been  mei'ely  so  many 
primitive  and  unscientific  attempts  to 
explain  the  origin  of  things  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  a  divinity  or  a  group 
of  divinities.  Were  it  so,  we  might  see 
the  last  of  them  go  to  its  grave  without 
misgiving,  or  rather  with  a  jubilant  sense 
of  final  emancipation.  But  the  fact 
surely  is  quite  otherwise.  The  religions 
have  been  much  more  than  infantine 
cosmogonies  or  ex[)lanations  of  physical 
phenomena;  each  of  them  in  its  turn  has 
been  the  basis  of  moial  life,,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  moral  life  of  the  connnunity  ; 
each  of  them  after  its  fashion  has  been 
the  support  of  righteousness  and  the  ter- 
ror of  unrighteousness.  Overlaid  and 
disguised  by  fable,  ceremony,  and  priest- 
craft the  moral  element  has  been,  but  it 
has  always  been  present  in  everything 
that  could  be  called  a  religious  system. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  gieat  re- 
ligions, and  above  all  of  Christianity, 
which  is  clearly  an  effort  to  improve 
morality  and  to  give  it  a  consecrated 
type  and  a  divine  foundation,  not  to  ex- 
plain phenomena  of  any  kind.  Apart, 
indeed,  from  miracles,  which  belong  to  a 
totally  different  category,  the  gospel  says 
very  little  about  the  physical  world  ;  it 
rebukes  an  excessive  belief  in  si)ecial  in- 
terpositions of  Providence  by  the  apo- 
logue of  the  Tower  of  Siloam,  and  in  the 
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single  petition  *  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  '  it  hardly  implies  anything 
more  than  sustainiut,'  care. 

So  with  tlie  doctrine  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  This  may  have  been 
always  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  ani- 
mistic fancy,  but  animistic  fancy  is  not 
the  essence  of  it  ;  the  essence  of  it  is, 
to  righteousness  assured  reward,  to  un- 
righteousness inevitable  retribution. 

It  may  be  that  morality  is  now  abont 
to  disengai,'e  itself  hnally  from  religion, 
and  to  find  a  new  basis  in  science  ;  but 
in  the  past  it  has  rested  on  religious  be- 
lief, and  the  collapse  of  religions  belief 
has  accordiuLjly  been  always  followed  by 
a  sort  of  moral  interregnum. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  mor- 
al civilization  of  Hellas,  for  instance,  in 
her  earlier  and  brighter  day,  was  sup- 
ported by  her  religion.  This  is  seen  in 
every  page  of  Herodotus, ^I^schylus,  Pin- 
dar, Sophocles,  the  best  mirrors  of  the 
heroic  age.  It  appears  in  the  religious 
character  of  Hellenic  art,  of  the  drama, 
of  the  games,  as  well  as  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Eleu-sinian  mysteries.  It  ap- 
pears above  all  in  the  authority  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  During  that  age,  man- 
ifestly, power  not  seldom  was  led  to  fore- 
go its  advantage,  strength  to  respect  the 
rights  of  weakness,  by  fear  of  the  gods. 
In  the  relations  between  the  separate 
states  and  their  conduct  towards  each 
ether  the  influence  of  religion  wielded  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  evidently  power- 
ful for  good.  Hellenic  life,  public  and 
private,  in  those  days  was  full  of  religion, 
which  presented  itself  in  different  forms 
according  to  individual  character  and  in- 
tellect ;  in  the  philosopher  approaching 
moral  theism,  while  among  the  people 
at  large  it  was  fed  with  ceremony  and 
fable. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  in  CEdi- 
pus  Tyrannvis  hymning  in  language  of 
breadth  and  grandeur  unsurpassed  the 
religious  source  of  the  moral  law  :  '  Be 
it  ever  mine  to  keep  a  devout  jjurity  con- 
cerning all  things,  whether  words  or 
deeds,  whereof  the  laws  are  established 
on  high,  born  of  the  heavenly  ether,  hav- 
ing no  sire  but  Olympus,  the  offspring 
of  none  of  mortal  mould,  nor  ever  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Great  in  these  is 
the  divine  power,  and  it  waxeth  not  old.' 

In  Herodotus,  Glaucus,  renowned  for 
his  righteousness,  receives  a  large  de- 
p  isit  of  money  from  a  stranger.  When, 
the  depositor  being  dead,  his  sons  apply 
for  the  money,the  virtue  of  Glaucus  fails; 


he  repudiates  his  trust.  Afterwards  he 
cimsulrs  the  Deliiliic  oracle  on  the  pro- 
priety of  forswearing  himself  to  keep  his 
prize.  '  O  Glaucus,'  answers  the  ora- 
cle, '  for  the  present  it  is  expedient  for 
thee  to  gain  thy  cause  by  false  swearing 
and  to  embezzle  the  money.  Swear, 
then  ;  all  jilike  must  die,  he  that  swear- 
eth  falsely  and  he  that  doth  not.  But 
the  Oath  hath  an  ofl'spring  that  i.s  name- 
less, without  hands  or  feet  ;  yet  swiftly 
it  pursues  a  man,  till  it  overtakes  and 
destroys  his  whole  house  and  race.  But 
he  that  sweareth  and  deceiveth  not  is  in 
his  posterity  more  blessed.'  Glaucus 
implores  the  god  to  pardon  him  and  to 
spare  his  race.  But  the  oracle  replies 
that  to  tempt  the  god  is  as  bad  as  to 
do  the  act  ;  and  though  Glaucus  restores 
the  money,  the  divine  wrath  extirpates 
his  rac3,  thit  penalty  being  the  jirimi- 
tive  and  tribal  equivalent  for  the  future 
ptinishment  threatened  by  more  spiritual 
creeds. 

That  the  sanction  of  morality  in  the 
conception  of  the  historian  and  his  con- 
temporaries was  not  merely  prudential, 
or  of  the  kind  cognizable  by  social  sci- 
ence, but  religious,  appears  mo  it  plainly 
from  the  words  of  the  oracle,  placing  the 
corrupt  thought  on  a  level  with  the  evil 
deed. 

Hellenic  religion,  however,  was  entan- 
gled with  a  gross  mythology,  immoral 
legends,  a  worship  of  sacrifices,  a  thau- 
mattirgic  priesthood,  an  infantine  cos- 
mogony, a  polytheistic  division  of  the 
physical  universe  into  the  domains  of  a 
number  of  separate  deities.  It  fell  be- 
fore awakened  intellect  and  the  first  ef- 
forts of  scientific  speculation.  Its  fall  and 
the  rise  of  a  physical  pliilosopliy  on  its 
ruins  were  ultimately  conducive  to  pro- 
gress. But  Hellenic  morality,  especially 
public  and  international  morality,  felt 
the  withdrawal  of  its  basis.  In  Thu- 
cydides  the  presence  of  scientific  scepti- 
cism in  its  early  stage  is  strongly  marked  ; 
at  its  side  appears  political  Machiavel- 
ism,  if  we  may  use  that  name  by  antici- 
pation ;  and  the  same  page  testifies  to 
the  general  dis.solntion  of  moral  ties  and 
the  lapse  of  Hellas  into  a  state  in  which 
might  made  right,  and  public  life  became 
a  mere  struggle  for  existence,  wherein 
the  fittest,  that  is  the  strongest  or  the 
most  cunning,  survived.  The  Athenian 
envoys,  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Melians,  which  is  evidently  intended  by 
Thucydides  to  dramatize  the  prevailing 
morality,  frankly  enunciate  the  doctrine 
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that  the  more  powerful  m\ist  give  the 
law,  piittiiiii  aside  as  the  sheerest  sim- 
plicity tlie  idea  that  any  one  can  expect 
to  be  slieltered  by  moral  right  ;  and 
their  unhappy  antagonists  betray  by 
their  counter-plea  a  tragical  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  no  power  to  wiiich  the 
weaker  can  appeal.  In  the  well-known 
passage  of  the  third  book,  moralizing  on 
the  civil  war  of  Corcyra,  the  historian 
seems  to  struggle  with  the  dilticulties  of 
rudimentary  language  in  his  erideavour  to 
describe  the  general  outburst  of  moral 
anarcliy, —  the  unbridled  pertidjr,  the 
treachery,  factious  violence,  disregard 
of  oaths  and  treaties,  savage  vindictive- 
ness,  inversion  of  moral  ideas,  exultation 
in  evil,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
the  utter  confusion  of  Hellenic  life  which 
reigned  around  him.  In  his  explanation 
of  the  phenouema,  the  sceptical  writer 
doesnot  go  beyond  the  innuediate  causes, 
faction  and  ambition  ;  but  liis  words  on 
the  disregard  of  oaths  and  the  failure  of 
religious  restraints  {evMheia)  indicate 
the  connection  between  the  collapse  of 
religious  belief  and  the  ruin  of  morality. 
Let  Grote  say  what  he  will  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  [Sophists  and  against  the 
common  conception  of  them,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  doubt  that  Hellenic  de- 
pravity produced  its  Macliiavels.  Thu- 
cydides  himself,  by  his  praise  of  such  a 
character  as  Antiphon,  shows  that  he 
shared  the  moral  obliquity  which  he 
paints.  To  combat  the  sophistic  teach- 
ings and  to  stem  the  current  of  demoral- 
ization a  pair  of  reformers  arose,  a  sort 
of  double  star  in  the  intellectual  firma- 
ment,— Socrates  and  I'lato,  the  moral 
life  and  its  expositor.  The  Platonic 
philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  establish 
morality  on  a  new  basis,  immutable  and 
indefeasible,  boj'ond  the  flux  of  circum- 
stance and  above  the  specious  shows  of 
expediency ;  and  this  new  basis,  like 
that  which  it  replaces,  is  manifestly  re- 
ligious. The  ideas,  or  eternal  and  un- 
changeable essences,  of  Plato  are  an  im- 
personal God,  dimly  conceived  ;  they  are 
what  a  writer  of  the  present  day  tries  to 
express  by  '  the  Eternal  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness.'  But 
the  time  had  not  come  for  any  except 
the  highest  minds  to  dispense  with  tra- 
ditional anthropomorphism,  or  accept  a 
God  manifested  only  in  conscience  and 
in  the  upward  aspirations  and  strivings 
of  the  soul.  Therefore,  to  conservatives, 
Socrates  seemed  a  revolutionary  sceptic. 
By  the  conservative  Aristophanes  he  was 


assailed  as  a  subverter  of  religion  and 
of  moralit}'  at  the  same  time,  just  as  a 
liberal  theologian,  trying  to  give  us  fresh 
assurance  of  our  faitli,  would  be  assailed 
by  Tory  orthodox)'^  at  tlie  present  day. 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  by  the 
positivist  Aristotle  to  place  morality, 
not  on  a  religious,  but  on  a  scientific 
and  secular  basis.  His  treatise  is  a  work 
of  genius,  but  in  its  main  object  it  is  a 
failure .  Its  cardinal  docti-ine  that  virtue 
is  a  mean,  if  true  in  a  certain  sense,  is 
almost  vakieless  ;  it  supplies  no  motive 
power,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  it  produced  any  efi'ect  upon  Hel- 
lenic life. 

That  Roman  virtue,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  sustained  by  reverence  for  the 
gods  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  proof.  It 
is  specially  attested  in  a  famous  passage 
of  Polybius,  a  foreign  observer,  shrewd, 
cool-headed,  and,  as  the  passage  itself 
shows,  no  devotee.  He  com  pares  together 
the  principal  polities  of  the  world,  and 
awards  the  palm  to  the  Roman  polity 
on  account  of  its  religious  character. 
'  The  thing  in  which  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth seems  to  me  especially  to 
have  the  advantage  over  all  others  is 
religious  sentiment.  That  which  is  else- 
where described  as  superstition  seems  to 
me,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  state.  I  mean  the  fear  of  the 
gods.  To  so  high  and  almost  extrava- 
gant a  pitch  is  this  carried  by  them,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  it.  For  my  part,  I  regard 
this  as  a  concession  to  the  requirements 
of  the  multitude.  In  a  commonwealth 
consisting  wholly  of  wise  men,  such  a 
policy  would  scarcely  be  needful.  But 
as  the  multitude  is  always  giddy,  full  of 
lawless  desires,  unreasoning  anger,  and 
all  sorts  of  headstrong  passions,  the 
only  course  is  to  restrjiin  it  by  fear  of 
the  invisible  and  by  impressive  figments 
of  this  kind.  Wherefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  not  without  good  reason 
that  tlie  statesmen  of  old  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar  these  notions 
about  the  gods  and  the  belief  in  a  future 
retribution.  I  should  rather  say  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  are 
unwise  and  heedless  in  rejecting  them. 
To  take  a  single  instance  :  among  the 
Greeks,  those  whoare  entrusted  with  pub- 
lic money,  even  a  single  talent,  in  spite 
of  their  having  ten  sureties,  as  many 
seals,  and  double  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses, cannot  be  faithful  to  their  trust ; 
whereas  among  the  Romans,  though  pub- 
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lie  men,  as  magistrates  or  ambassadors, 
often  have  in  their  hands  large  sums  of 
public  money,  the  obligation  of  thsir 
oath  suffices  by  itself  to  keep  them  in 
the  path  of  right.  In  other  nations  you 
seldom  find  official  purity  ;  among  the 
Romans  you  as  seldom  find  official  cor- 
ruption.' 

Roman  religion,  like  that  of  Hellas, 
succumbed,  and  to  forces  similar  in  the 
main,  though  the  philosopliic  and  sci- 
entific scepticism  was  not  native,  but 
an  importation  from  Hellas.  Practical 
good  sense  probably  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  overthrow  of  super- 
stition at  Rome  than  in  Hellas,  and 
strategy  would  soon  find  it  necessary  to 
set  the  auguries  at  defiance.  Contact 
with  a  gi-eat  variety  of  religions,  the  tol- 
eration of  which  was  prescr  ibed  by  pol- 
icy, must  have  bred  a  cynical  indiffer- 
ence in  the  administrators  and  soldiers 
of  the  empire,  as  contact  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  East  undermined  the  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy  of  the  Templars.  The 
result,  at  all  events,  was  general  scep- 
ticism, or  indifference,  and  the  decay 
of  the  reverence  for  the  gods,  in  which 
Polybius  saw  the  main-stay  of  Roman 
virtue.  At  the  same  time  a  tremendous 
strain  was  laid  on  public  morality  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  empire.  There 
ensxied  a  cataclysm  of  selfish  ambition, 
profligate  corruption,  and  murderous  fac- 
tion, which  left  to  society  only  the  choice 
between  chaos  and  a  military  despot- 
ism. In  the  case  of  Hellas,  also,  the  fall 
of  liberty  follows  closely  on  the  decay  of 
religion.  We  must  be  careful,  of  course, 
in  assigning  the  causes  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  public  character,  in  Hellas  as 
well  as  in  repviblican  Rome,  to  allow  a 
due  share  to  the  pressure  of  external 
circumstances,  such  as  the  fatal  rival- 
ries of  the  republics  and  the  growth  of 
the  Macedonian  power.  But  upon  the 
decline  of  Catholicism  a  similar  lapse  of 
Europe  from  the  imperfect  liberty  of  the 
feudal  era  into  general  despotism  ensues  ; 
and  after  the  second  great  collapse  of 
religion  in  France  comes  the  empire  of 
the  Bonapartes,  an  avowed  reproduc- 
tion of  that  of  the  Cajsars.  Be  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  what  it  may,  a  fact 
it  seems  to  be  that  hitherto  only  men 
with  a  religious  belief,  and  a  sanction  for 
morality  which  they  believe  to  be  divino 
have  been  able  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  law  ;  and  if  any  one  doubts  that 
there  has  been  a  certain  thread  of  con- 
nection between  the  eclipse  of  faith  and 


[  the  need  of  a  government  of  force  to 
I  keep  men  from  mutual  destruction  and 
rapine,  let  him  turn  once  more  to  the 
Leviathan  of  Hobbes.  A  political  re- 
ligion, to  be  sure,  Hobbes  has,  but  it  is 
political  indeed. 

The  last  effort  to  reform  the  Roman 
republic  and  save  what,  with  all  its  mal- 
adies and  evils,  was  at  least  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  was  made  by  religious  men  ; 
for  Cato  and  Cicero  were  believers,  not 
in  the  auguries,  but  in  a  supreme  power 
of  right,  while  Cassar  and  his  party  were 
followers  of  Epicurus.  When  morality 
rallied,  it  was  on  a  religious  basis,  at 
Rome  not  less  than  in  Hellas,  as  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  Roman  Stoicism 
must  know.  Not  only  are  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Epictettts 
theistic  ;  they  are  in  some  respects  thor- 
oughly pietist.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  philosophy  and  the  law,  improved 
in  humanity,  which  Stoic  jurists  moulded 
should  liave  been  claimed  astheoffspring 
of  Christianity.  Christian  ideas,  espe- 
cially the  Christian  idea  of  human  broth- 
erhood, were  no  doubt  in  the  air. 

Proof  will  not  be  required  of  the  fun- 
damentally religious  character  of  life 
and  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Wit- 
nesses enough  present  themselves  in  the 
works  of  that  religious  art  which  has 
almost  carried  captive  to  the  faith  where- 
to it  once  ministered  the  reason  of  a  later 
and  more  enlightened  time.  The  creed 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  true,  was  once 
derived  from  a  preceding  civilization.  It 
was  the  creed  of  the  later  Roman  Em- 
pire, which,  however,  it  had  failed  to 
transform,  mainly  through  the  repellent 
influence  of  slavery  ;  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  purity,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
maining imattainable  so  long  as  one  por- 
tion of  mankind  was  given  up  to  the 
tyranny  and  the  lust  of  the  other  por- 
tion. Still  it  was  evidently  from  the 
gospel  transmitted  through  the  Christian 
clergy  that  the  new  nations  drew  the 
ideas  of  a  universal  Father,  a  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  of  humanity  itself ;  that 
they  learned  to  believe  in  a  society  em- 
bracing all  races,  a  common  effort  and 
a  common  hope,  international  relations 
modified  by  those  beliefs,  the  indefeasi- 
ble sanctity  of  hiunan  life,  mercy,  hu- 
mility, charity,  the  spiritual  equality  of 
the  sexes,  purity,  the  value  of  virtues 
other  than  military,  the  spiritual  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  weak  things  of  this 
world.  There  are  those  who  call  medi- 
aeval Christendom  and  Christendom  al- 
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together  a  vast  relapse  of  humanity,  or 
at  best  a  suspension  of  progress,  simply 
because  physical  science  during  those 
centuries  did  not  advance,  tliough  it  ad- 
vanced not  less  than  it  had  done  under 
the  pagan  empire.  A  man  of  compre- 
hensive mind,  however  devoted  to  sci- 
ence and  hostile  to  priestcraft,  will  not 
refuse  to  recognise  the  happy  transition 
of  society  from  slavery  through  sei'fage  to 
free  labour  ;  the  notions  of  mutual  right 
and  duty  of  wliich  even  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  the  school  ;  the  combination  of 
responsibility  with  power  in  Christian 
monarchy  ;  the  development  of  liberty, 
both  political  and  personal,  by 'means  of 
Parliaments  and  free  cities  ;  the  services 
rendered  by  monasticism  in  its  better 
day,  as  the  asylum  of  culture  and  gen- 
tleness ;  the  dignity  which  the  monk 
conferred  on  labour  ;  the  ideal  of  self- 
devotion  presented  by  chivalry,  which  in 
the  battle  -  fields  of  Palestine  rescued 
Western  civilization,  as  it  had  before 
been  rescued  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
from  the  barbarism  and  pollution  of 
Eastern  invasion.  But  the  great  achieve- 
ment, and  the  one  to  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  enquiry,  we  would 
specially  call  attention,  is  the  homage 
which  force,  in  a  military  age,  was  con- 
strained to  pay  to  something  higlier  than 
itself,  and  which  forms  the  first  condi- 
tion and  the  most  distinct  mark  of  civ- 
ilization. The  fierce  and  proud  Long- 
sword,  Earl  of  Salisburj',  after  a  life  of 
war,  sends  on  his  death-bed  for  a  bishop  ; 
when  the  bishoj)  enters  with  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  he  ties  a  rope  round  his  own 
neck  in  token  of  his  being  a  felon  before 
God,  casts  himself  down  on  the  floor,  and 
refuses  to  be  raised  till  he  has  been  re- 
ceived back  as  a  penitent  into  the  allegi- 
ance which,  in  the  midst  of  his  violence, 
his  heart  had  never  renounced.  His 
corpse  is  borne  to  the  tomb  through  a 
great  storm  ;  but  the  tapers  are  not  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  people  infer  that  the 
terrible  earl  has  been  received  among 
the  sons  of  light.  Here  we  have  a  moral 
restraint  ;  for  the  earl  evidently  does 
not  think  that  he  can  buy  salvation,  or 
secure  it  by  mere  priestly  thaumaturgy 
and  talismans.  It  is  a  restraint  whicli 
may  not  have  been  without  its  iniluence 
even  over  that  wild  life,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  natures  less  tierce  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  produce  considerable  ef- 
fects. Religion  inspired  the  international 
equity  of  tSt.  Louis,  who  voluntarily  gave 
up  territories  which  he  thought  not  right- 


fully his,  to  the  ill-concealed  disgust  of 
the  Chauvinist  historians  of  his  country 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  tliirteentb 
century  as  in  the  seventetnth,  political 
progress  in  England  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  religious  enthusiasm.  De  Mont- 
fort  was  devout  and  the  associate  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers,  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  magnanimous  foster  father 
of  liberty,  the  great  Edward  L,  was  also 
distinctly  formed  by  his  religion. 

Catholicism  fell  through  the  supersti- 
tions and  impostures  which  had  gathered 
round  it,  and  which  intellect,  awakened 
by  the  Renaissance,  spurned  away  :. 
through  i^apal  tyranny  and  clerical  c<jr- 
ruption;  through  the  general  ossification, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  system,  which  had  once 
in  all  its  organs  ministered  to  spiritual 
life.  With  it  fell  the  morality  which  it 
had  sustained,  and  once  more  we  find, 
ourselves  in  a  moral  interregnum.  In 
Italy  it  is  the  era  of  the  Borgias,  the 
Tyrants,  and  Machiavelli ;  in  France,  of 
the  civil  wars,  with  all  their  crimes  and, 
treacheries  ;  in  England,  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 
the  Guises  belong  to  it  as  well  as  the- 
profligate  and  murderous  leaders  of  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs.  So 
does  Henry  VI 11.,  with  his  uxoricides 
and  his  judicial  murders,  and  so  does 
Elizabeth  with  her  vicious  court  and  her 
own  wickedness.  It  does  not  end  among 
the  upper  class  in  England  till  religion 
is  revived  in  the  form  of  Puritanism,  and 
brings  with  it  a  renewed  morality.  Ma- 
chiavel  is  everywhere  the  great  ijolitical 
teacher  of  this  period.  Bacon  himself 
shows  the  taint  in  his  political  writings 
as  well  as  in  his  jjublic  life  :  '  To  deal 
in  person  is  best,  where  a  man's  face 
breedeth  regard,  as  commonly  with  infe- 
riors ;  or  in  tender  cases,  where  a  man's 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  him  with 
whom  he  speaketh  may  give  him  a  di- 
rection how  far  to  go  ;  and  generally 
when  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself  lib- 
erty, either  to  disavow  or  to  expound.' 

In  Italy  a  last  stand  was  made  for 
morality  and  liberty  together  by  the  re- 
ligious enthusiast,  Savonarola.  A  scene 
in  the  life  of  that  man  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  genuine 
religion,  the  morality  with  a  divine  sup- 
port, which  was  passing  away,  and  the 
formal  religion,  of  which  abundance  still 
remained.  The  formal  religion  w'as  ready 
enough  to  shrive  the  dying  Lorenzo  ;  but 
his  conscience  told  him  that  this  w'as  not 
the  voice  of  morality,  and  that  he  could 
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obtain  assurance  of  absolution  only  from 
Savonarola. 

In  each  eclipse  of  religious  faith  there 
has  prevailerl,  at  once  as  a  nemesis  and 
as  a  spiritual  make-shift,  a  charlatan  su- 
perstition. In  tlie  case  of  Hellas  it  was 
soothsaying  ;  in  that  of  Rome  astrology 
and  the  thaumaturgic  mysteries  of  Isis  ; 
in  the  Catholic  decadence  astrology  again, 
at  the  present  day  it  is  spiritualism, 
while  even  astrology  has,  or  recently  had, 
its  votaries  in  England. 

Once  more  European  morality  was  re- 
newed by  a  revival  of  religious  faith.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  a  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  a  Protestant  Reformation, 
though  the  disparity  between  the  two  in 
point  of  moral  efHcacy  was  great.  In 
England,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  religious  belief  in  a 
large  section  of  society  had  again  de- 
clined, and  morality  with  it,  when  both 
were  restored  by  the  evangelical  move- 
ment, which  was  unquestionably  a  moral 
reformation  as  well  as  a  religious  revival. 

It  will  be  said  that  all  this  time  social 
science  did  not  exist,  the  hour  for  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment not  having  come,  and  that  if 
it  had  existed  it  might  have  superseded 
these  eft'orts  to  find  for  morality  a  new 
basis  in  religion.  We  desire  to  bear 
this  constantly  in  mind.  But  the  present 
question  is,  in  the  case  of  a  coUajise  of 
religious  belief,  what,  according  to  the 
indications  of  history,  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen, unless  social  science  is  ready  at  once 
to  step  in  and  fill  the  void  ? 

A  collapse  of  religious  belief,  of  the 
most  complete  and  tremendous  kind,  is 
apparently  now  at  hand.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  question  was,  after 
all,  only  about  the  form  of  Christianity  ; 
and  even  the  sceptics  of  the  last  century, 
while  they  rejected  Christ,  remained  firm 
theists  ;  not  only  so,  but  they  mechani- 
cally retained  the  main  principles  of 
Christian  morality,  as  we  see  very  plainly 
in  Rousseau's  Vicaire  Savoyard  and 
Voltaire's  letters  on  the  Quakers.  Very 
diflferent  is  the  crisis  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived.  No  one  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  discussion  and  the  indica- 
tions of  opinion  in  literature  and  in  social 
intercourse  can  doubt  tliat,  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  views  are  liki;ly  to  become 
— and  in  an  age  when  all  thought  is  ra- 
pidly popularized  soon  to  become — the 
views  of  society  at  large,  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  revealed  and  supernatural 
religion   has   given  way.     Science  and 


criticism  combined  have  destroyed  the 
faith  of  free  iiupiirers  in  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony, in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
and  the  genuineness  of  mau}^  books  of  it, 
in  large  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  far  as  it  is  miraculous  or 
inseparably  connected  withmiracles.  The 
mortal  blow  has  been  given  by  criticism 
in  disproving  or  rendering  uncertain  the 
authenticity  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  Reasonings 
as  to  the  antecedent  probability  or 
improbability  of  miracles  are  wholly 
inconclusive  ;  to  Hume's  argument  that 
experience  exchides  miracles  the  ready 
answer  is  that  miracles,  if  they  occur- 
red, would  be  a  part  of  experience. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  evidence.  To 
prove  a  miracle,  everybody  but  a  mystic 
would  say  that  we  require  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  and  those  numerous 
and  good.  But  unless  the  authenticity 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  certainly  established,  we 
have  no  eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian 
miracles  at  all  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  testimony  the  adverse  arguments 
derived  from  the  uniformity  of  nature 
and  from  mythological  analogy,  which 
traces  the  belief  in  miracles  to  the  uni- 
versal propensities  of  uncritical  ages, 
rush  in  with  overwhelming  force.  In 
fact,  in  almost  any  bonk  written  by  a 
learned  man  who  feels  himself  at  liberty 
to  say  what  he  really  thinks,  you  will 
now  find  the  miracles  abandoned,  though 
it  may  be  with  evident  reluctance  and 
with  faltering  lips.  Mesmero-miracul- 
ism,  such  as  is  introduced  into  some 
popular  lives  of  Christ,  is  palpably  en- 
ough invented  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  fall. 

Not  supernatural  religion  alone,  but 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  itself,  has  for 
many  minds,  and  those  the  minds  of  good, 
able,  and  highly  instructed  men,  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  distinct  belief,  if  it  has 
not  become  an  object  of  distinct  disbe- 
lief. The  emancipated  and  emboldened 
lips  of  science  have  met  the  theist's  argu- 
ment of  Design  with  the  apparent  evi- 
dences of  the  absence  of  design,  waste 
and  miscarriage  in  the  heavens  and  the  , 
eartli,  seemingly  purposeless  havoc  and 
extinction  of  races  ;  while  philosopliy 
has  breathed  doubt  upon  the  logical  val- 
idity of  the  reasonings  which  satisfied 
the  apologists  of  former  days.  The  ar- 
gument of  ]}eneficence  is  encountered  by 
the  perplexing  array  of  the  cruelties-  - 
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often  apparently  gratuitous  cruelties— of 
nature.  Above  all,  creation  is  supposed 
to  have  been  supplanted  by  evolution, 
which,  in  spite  of  partial  objections,  lin- 
gering doub^,  and  the  imperfections 
sure  to  be  found  in  any  new-born  theory, 
is  to  all  appearances  destined  soon  be  the 
scientific  creed  of  theworUh  With  the  be- 
lief in  a  Deity  perishes  that  in  the  innnor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  which,  a[)art  from  ani- 
mistic superstitions  and  special  fancies 
about  the  otlier  world,  is  a  belief  in  the 
connection  of  the  human  soul  with  the 
Eternal.  Nothing  apparently  is  left  but  the 
secular  consequences  of  conduct,  human 
law,  which  the  strong  may  make  or  un- 
make, and  reputation,  which  success, 
even  criminal  success,  may  to  a  great 
extent  command.  That  which  prevails 
as  Agnosticism  among  philosophers  and 
the  highly  educated  prevails  as  secular- 
ism among  mechanics,  and  in  that  form 
is  likely  soon  to  breed  mutinous  ques- 
tionings about  the  present  social  order 
among  those  who  get  the  poorer  share, 
and  who  can  no  longer  be  appeased  by 
promises  of  compensation  in  another 
world.  All  English  literature,  even  that 
which  is  socially  and  politically  most 
conservative,  teems  with  evidences  of  a 
change  of  sentiment,  the  rapid  strides  of 
which  astonish  those  who  revisit  England 
at  short  intervals.  There  is  a  recoil,  of 
course,  from  the  brink,  which  looks  like 
a  reaction,  and  there  is  a  political  rally- 
ing round  the  established  church,  which 
in  what  have  been  called  tory-atheist 
journals  is  seen  in  grotesque  union  with 
cynicalrepudiationof  that  church's  creed. 
There  is  perhaps  an  increase  in  church- 
building  and  church-going,  but  the  crust 
of  outward  piety  is  hollow,  and  growing 
hoUower  every  day.  Those  who  know 
the  inward  parts  of  American  society 
will  be  able  to  say  better  than  the  writer 
whether  the  same  process  is  going  on 
there.  It  is  true — and  the  fact  is  of  the 
profoundest  significance  and  of  the  high- 
est importance — that  in  the  minds  of 
some  men  who  combine  great  depth  of 
character  with  powerful  and  scientific 
intellect  the  religious  sentiment,  stripped 
of  all  special  forms  and  formularies,  ap- 
pears asa  sentiment  to  have  grown  strong- 
erthanever.  Here,  perhaps,  is  something 
which  whispers  that  the  succession  of  at- 
tempts to  connect  the  soul  and  life  of  man 
with  the  soul  and  life  of  the  universe,  which 
we  call  religious,  and  v.-hich  have  upborne 
the  great  types  of  character,  the  great 
civilizations,  the  great  efforts  of  human- 


ity, are  not  destined  to  end  in  futility 
and  final  failure.  But,  at  present,  if  a 
man  of  this  class  admits  you  to  the  re- 
cesses of  his  thoughts,  you  find  there 
nothing  definite,  nothing  communicable, 
nothing  which  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
humanity  at  large ;  some  make-shift  drawn 
from  personal  study  or  experience,  some 
mixture,  perhaps,  of  Christian  ethics 
with  ancient  philosophy,  a  plank  of  the 
theological  wreck  which  will  barely  hold 
two. 

What,  then,  we  ask,  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  this  revolution  on  morality  i 
Some  effect  it  can  hardly  fail  to  have. 
Evolution  is  force,  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  force,  natural  selection  is  force. 
It  is  not  possible,  at  all  events,  that  their 
enthronement  in  place  of  the  Christian 
theory  should  leave  initouched  a  type  of 
character  which  is  a  renunciation  of 
force — which  is  weakness,  humility, 
poverty  of  spirit,  self-abnegation.  But 
what  will  become  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men  and  of  the  very  idea  of  humanity  ? 
Historically  these  beliefs  are  evidently 
Christian.  Will  they  survive  the  doct- 
rines with  which,  in  the  Christian  creed 
they  are  inseparably  connected  of  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the 
fraternal  relation  of  all  men  to  Christ  1 
On  what  other  basis  do  they  rest  1  '  God,' 
says  the  New  Testament,  '  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Blot  out 
the  name  of  the  Creator,  and  on  what 
does  this  assertion  of  the  unity  and  vir- 
tual equality  of  mankind  rest  ?  W"hat 
principle  forbids  the  stronger  races  and 
those  that  have  superior  fire-arms  to 
prey  upon  the  weaker  ?  What  guards 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  if  there  is 
nothing  more  divine  in  man  than  in  any 
other  animal  ?  Mr.  Roebuck  says,  '  The 
first  business  of  a  colonist  is  to  clear  the 
country  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  most 
noxious  of  all  the  wild  beasts  is  the  wild 
man.'  What  is  to  be  said  in  answer  to 
this,  and  why  is  it  not  to  be  extended  in 
principle  to  all  the  human  lives  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  elect  of  na- 
ture, and  the  strongand  cunning  masters 
of  their  kind  \  Nothing,  we  must  i-ecol- 
lect,  can  in  any  but  a  figurative  sense  be 
henceforth  sacred ;  everything  must  pre 
sent  its  natural  title  to  existence,  which- 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
nuist  apparently  be  some  sort  of  force, 
It  may  be  the  collective  force  of  a  com. 
munity,  not  that  of  an  individual  ;  bu- 
if  the  individual  gets  the  better  of  the 
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community,  as  a  successful  tyrant  does, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said. 

Science  is  not  neglectful  of  the  need. 
She  is  presenting  us  with  elaborate  de- 
lineations of  the  origin,  growth,  and  dis- 
solution  of   human    conniuinities,  from 
the  point  of    view  and   in  the   terms  of 
evolution  ;  that  is,  of  force.     But  these 
delineations,  supposing  them    to  square 
with  the  facts  of  history — which  we  ven- 
ture to  think  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
of    them  are    far    from  doing — scarcely 
touch  our   moral   being  ;   much   less  do 
they  furnish  a  new  motive  power,  either 
impelling  or  restraining,  for  the  actions 
of  the  individual  man.     Being  theories 
of  which  the  individual  is  force,  they  in 
fact  exclude  morality  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation and  practical  sense  of  the  term. 
'Being  necessarian,    they,   according   to 
the  existing  perceptions  of   the   human 
mind,  exclude  responsibility  and  effort, 
that  is,  the  elements  of  moral  life.  Here- 
after the  difhculty  of   reconciling  neces- 
sarianism  with  responsibility  and  eflbrt 
may  be  overcome  ;  it  has  not  been  over- 
come yet.     Christianity  had  taught  that 
we  were   all   members  one  of   another  ; 
political   economy,  that  the   progress  of 
society    was   marked   by   a  division   of 
trades.     We  are  now  told  that  society  is 
actually  and  literally  an  organism,  and 
that  the  trades   are  organs.     As  to    the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition  it  may  be 
remarked  that,   though  trades   are  spe- 
cialized in  the  progress  of   society,  men 
are   not,    but  on  the  contrary,  become 
more  general  in  their  ideas,  knowledge, 
relations,    and   functions,    especially  in 
free  states.     But  if  society  is  an  organ- 
ism, it   must  be  an   organism  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  admit  antagonisms  of  volition 
without  limit,  and   mutual   injury,  de- 
signed  as  well   as  undesigned.     For  all 
this — we  are  speaking  of   an  immediate 
need — the  mere  theory  atibrds  no  cni'e, 
unless   it  can  be    shown  that  the  injury 
is   always  perfectly  reciprocal,  and  that 
an  English  Minister  (to  take  the  example 
of  the  hour)  who   launches   havoc  upon 
an  Afghan  village  sutlers  as  much  as  the 
slaughtered  peasant,  which  will   hardly 
be  the  case,  unless  they  are  both'to  stand 
before  some  tribiuial  other  than  that  of 
force.     It  is  ditlicult  at  pre.sent  even  to 
conceive  how  any  mechanical  or  physio- 
logical theory  of   hiuuanitj'  as   a  whole 
can  evolve,   for  the  individual  man,  a 
moral  motive  power. 

Are  there  no  practical  symptoms  of  a 


change  ?  In  France  from  the  atheism  as 
well  as  the  anarchy  of  the  Kevolution 
rose  Napoleon.  He  was  an  Agnostic, 
thoroughbred  ;  all  the  more  evidently  so 
because  he  coolly  restore4  religion  for 
the  purposesof  his  policy.  He  constantly 
avowed  and  formulated  the  Agnostic 
and  evolutionarj^  creed,  the  ascendancy 
of  force, — force  moral  as  well  as  mili- 
tary :  '  Let  two  or  three  towns  be  sa:ked 
to  produce  a  mural  effect.'  By  a  clear 
enough  process  he  was  evolved  and  lift- 
ed to  i)ow or  ;  natine  selected  him  out  of 
a  thousand  ambititais  adventurers.  In 
the  strtiggle  for  existence  he  survived, — 
surviveil  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Pichegru, 
and  every  one  who  crossed  his  path  to 
empire.  To  create  his  power  and  his  in- 
stitutions millions  perished  ;  as  millions 
have  perished  to  create  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. What  have  Agnosticism  and 
evolution  to  oppose  to  the  warrant  of  his 
sticcess  ]  The  French  Agnostics  had 
nothing.  They  produced  no  Socrates  or 
Savonarola.  They  bowed  before  Napo- 
leon, acted  under  him,  and  worshipped 
him  ;  only  when  his  force  had  encount- 
ered a  greater  force  they  turned  against 
him,  because  he  was  unsuccessful,  as 
Talleyrand  i^lainly  enough  avow'ed — not 
because  he  was  immoral.  • 

The  worship  of  success,  signally  ex- 
eniplilied  in  the  adoration  of  a  charac- 
ter such  as  that  of  Napoleon,  seems  to 
be  the  morality  of  evolution  supplanting 
that  of  Christianity.  When  the  second 
Napoleon,  after  mounting  his  uncle's 
throne  by  the  same  unscrupulous  use  of 
force,  rode  in  triumph  into  London,  a 
leading  English  journal  derided  the  mo- 
rality which  protested  against  paying 
homage  to  a  success  achieved  by  treach- 
ery, perjury,  and  massacre  as  a  morality 
of  Sunday-schools.  It  was  precisely  so, 
and  now  the  Sunday-schools  seem  likely 
to  lose  tlieir  authority  and  disappear.  It 
may  be  said  that  success  has  always  been 
worshipped.  Success  has  always  com- 
manded servile  deference,  but  it  has  not 
always  been  worshipped.  Nothing  will 
be  found  in  mediaeval  chroniclers,  for 
example,  resembling  the  spirit  which 
pervades  Thiers's  History  of  the  Empire. 
'Ihe  vision  of  the  monk  may  be,  and 
often  is,  narrowed  by  his  asceticism,  or 
distorted  by  his  fanaticism.  He  can  see 
no  good  in  a  king  who  is  an  enemy  of 
the  Church,  and  hardly  any  evil  in  one 
who  is  her  friend  ;  but  a  morality  which 
he  believes  to  be  divine  is  under  his  feet 
1  'ce  adamant ;  he  stands  erect  in  spirit 
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before  what  he  regards  as  wickedness, 
however  successful  it  may  be,  and  at 
most  looks  upon  it  with  awe  as  a  scourge 
in  the  hand  of  God. 

In  England  you  hear  it  said  on  all 
«ides  that  the  old  rules  are  relaxed  and 
the  old  lines  broken  througli  ;  that  com- 
mercial adventurers  who  have  made  for- 
tunes by  questicmable  means,  unscrupu- 
ious  political  intriguers,  and  even  bril- 
liant cciurtesans  occupy  in  virtue  of  their 
success  a  position  which  they  never  oc- 
cupied before.  Tliis  appears  to  be  the 
fact,  and  when  full  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  mere  influence  of  circum- 
stances, svich  as  the  rapid  growth  of 
wealth,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
there  is  a  real  change  of  principle  and 
sentiment.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
would  at  once  be  a  sensible  alteration  in 
the  moral  code  of  private  life  ;  much 
less  than  any  sudden  change  would  be 
visible  in  the  character  or  conduct  of 
men  trained  in  high  principles,  engaged 
perhaps  in  science,  philosophy,  or  other 
exalting  pursuits,  and,  it  may  be,  put 
npon  their  metal  to  prove  that  virtue 
has  no  need  of  support  from  supersti- 
tion. 

The  incipient  change  of  principle, 
however,  is  more  perceptible  in  another 
quarter,  where,  in  fact,  the  strain  upon 
the  old  morality  being  greatest,  we 
should  expect  the  relaxation  first  to  ap- 
pear. We  mean  the  sentiment  and  con- 
duct of  England  as  an  imperial  country 
towards  weaker  communities  and  subject 
races.  Tliose  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  history  of  English  opinion  will 
probably  agree  with  us  in  saying  that 
heretofore,  bad  as  the  practice  might 
sometimes  be,  the  Christian  principle  of 
human  brotherhood  was  acknowledged, 
and  it  was  allowed  that  all  men,  and  all 
races  of  men,  iiowever  weak  or  inferic^r, 
were  equally  entitled  to  justice  and 
mercy.  Nobody  in  the  time  of  ^  Iber- 
ftjrce  would  have  dared  to  avow  tiiat  the 
rule  in  dealing  with  a  Hindoo  or  an 
African  was  not  to  be  equity,  humanity, 
or  respect  for  human  life,  but  British  in- 
terest and  the  requirements  of  British 
policy,  Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted 
by  the  lords,  who,  as  an  aristocracy, 
have  always  sympathized  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  arbitrary  government  ; 
but  he  was  impeached,  and  Pitt,  the 
Tory  leader,  voted  for  his  impeachment. 
His  trial  was  at  once  an  enlightenment 
of  the  national  mind  as  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  distant  dependency,  and 


an  awakening  of  the  national  conscience 
which  proved  the  commencement  of  re- 
form ;  and  liis  defence  was  conducted 
on  grounds  which,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory, were  perfectly  moral  and  ccjiisistent 
with  the  principle  of  humanity..  Slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  themselves  were  de- 
fended, not  upon  the  grovind  that  the 
higher  race  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  it 
pleased  with  the  lower,  but  on  the  plea 
that  the  lot  of  the  negro  was  improved 
by  transporting  him  to  a  Christian  and 
civilized  country  ;  and  the  hypocrisy  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  was  a  homage 
paid  to  the  principle.  But  the  slave- 
trade  and  afterwards  slavery  were  abo- 
lished ;  both  at  a  great  commercial 
sacrifice,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
second,  was  added  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  indemnity.  Had  tiie  same  senti- 
ment continued  to  prevail,  it  is  not  in- 
ceivable  that  conquest  itself  and  imperial 
aggrandizement  might  in  time  have  been 
relinquished,  as  radically  inconsistent 
with  the  rule  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence which  was  imperfectly  asserted  in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  same  sentiment  has  not  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  all  Englishmen  who 
at  the  time  of  the  American  civil  war 
were  concerned  in  the  struggle  against 
an  alliance  with  the  slave  power  must 
well  know.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that, 
apart  from  every  other  opinion  or  feel- 
ing which  was  enlisted  on  the  Southern 
side,  there  was  in  a  considerable  section 
at  least  of  that  party,  if  not  a  i^ositive 
sympathy  with  slavery,  certainly  a  very 
pal[)able  abatement  of  the  moral  feeling 
against  it.  The  denunciations  of  '  ne- 
grophilism  '  which  then  resounded  on 
all  sides  did  not  denote  merely  antipa- 
thy to  Northern  aggrandizement,  or  even 
to  maudlin  philanthropy,  but  dislike  of 
emancipation;  and  had  slavery  been  still 
in  existence  in  the  British  colonies,  a 
proposal  to  abolish  it  at  that  moment 
would  have  stood  a  very  poor  chance  of 
success.  Moral  phenomena  of  the  same 
kind  marked  the  controversy  arising  out 
of  the  Jamaica  massacre  ;  for  the  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  Governor  E}  re  per- 
fectly recognised  in  him  an  organ  of  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  dominant 
race,  even  if  they  did  not  believe  that  he 
had  committed  a  foul  judicial  murder. 
On  that  occasion  the  moral  equality  of 
races  and  the  universal  sanctity  of  human 
life,  which  is  the  Christian  dnctiine  and 
had  up  to  that  time  been  the  doctrine  of 
England,  was  formally  denied  by  a  man 
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of  great  eminence,  who  said  in  plain 
terms  that  it  was  one  thing  to  shuighter 
negroes,  and  another  to  slaughter  Eng- 
lishmen. It  was  replied  that  between 
slaughtering  negroes  and  slaughtering 
people  of  any  other  race,  reputed  infe- 
rior, in  the  interest  of  a  higher  race,  or 
even  slaughtering  the  inferior  members 
of  the  English  race  itself  in  tlie  interest 
of  those  who  might  deem  themselves  the 
higher  members,  no  distinct  line  could 
be  drawn  ;  and  that  a  governing  class, 
alarmed  by  threatenings  of  social  revo- 
lution, might  some  day  claim  for  itself 
in  England  the  same  license  which  the 
whites,  in  their  cruel  panic,  had  claimed 
for  themselves  in  Jamaica.  If  there  is 
any  one  who  finds  it  difficult  to  regard 
snch  a  possibility  as  real,  a  reperusal  of 
the  very  able  treatise  entitled  '  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity'  will  assist  his 
apprehension.  That  work  embodies,  in 
language  of  manly  vigour,  a  frank  repudi- 
ation of  the  Christian,  and  once  English, 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  and  bro- 
therly love,  with  which,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  mere  evolution  and  natural 
selection,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
fault. 

The  same  eminent  writer,  the  other 
day,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Afghan  war,  took  up  with  equal  courage 
the  position  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
weaker  and  less  civilized  communities, 
the  rule  was  to  be,  not  '  international 
law,'  that  is,  in  ellect,  the  recognised 
principles  of  equity,  but  the  '  policy '  of 
England.  Policy  means  interest  and 
passion,  which  are  thus  apparently  set 
loose  from  every  restraint  but  the  fear 
of  superior  force.  It  is  now  averred  by 
the  prime  minister  of  England  that  the 
real  object  of  the  war  was  a  '  scientitic 
frontier,'  and  that  Afghanistan  was 
invaded,  the  villages  burned,  and  the 
people  killed  in  execution  of  that  '  po- 
licy.' 

In  the  letters  of  British  officers  from 
South  Africa,  the  phrase  '  our  coloured 
brethren'  is  used  tt)  add  zest  to  slaugh- 
ter. In  an  English  illustrated  journal  of 
the  highest  class  there  is  a  picture,  in 
compartments,  of  incidents  in  the  Zulu 
war.  la  one  compartment  a  tall  Zulu 
in  chains  is  being  ignominiovisly  led  cap- 
tive by  a  diminutive  British  drummer- 
boy.  This  perliaps  is  mere  brag.  Not  so 
the  representation  in  aiiother  compart- 
ment of  'Jack's  captive,'  a  Zulu  prisoner 
with  a  halter,  the  end  of  which  is  held 
by  a  jolly  tar,  around  his  neck,  crouch- 


ing in  an  agony  of  fear  beneath  a  gal- 
lows on  which  he  is  evidently  going  to 
be  hanged,  while  a  bystander,  apparently 
an  officer  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
a  jaunty  air,  stares  at  the  doomed  wretch 
with  a  look  of  mockerj'.  Still  less 
doubt  can  there  be  about  the  animtis  of 
a  third  sketch,  entitled  '  Something  to 
Hold  By,'  in  which  two  more  jolly  tars 
are  holding  down  by  the  feet  and  ears  a 
Zulu  w-hom  thej^  have  caught  hiding  in 
the  reeds,  while  an  officer  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  searching  for  game  is  coming 
up  with  a  drawn  sword.  In  a  cori'e- 
sponding  picture  of  the  Afghan  war,  we 
see  in  one  compartment  a  prisoner  being 
flogged ;  in  another,  one  being  hanged  ;. 
in  a  third,  three  prisoners,  with  the 
hands  of  all  lashed  to  a  pole  behind  them, 
are  being  shot  in  the  back,  and  in  their 
death  agony,  struggling  difleient  ways, 
they  present  a  grotesque  medley  of  atti- 
tudes which  forms  the  fun  of  the  sketch. 
It  may  pretty  safely  be  said  that  thtse 
pictures,  in  which  the  inferior  i-aces  are 
treated  simply  and  literally  as  game  for 
the  British  hunter,  w'ould  not  have  been 
produced  for  the  amusement  of  English- 
men and  Englishwomen,  fifty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago,  and  that  their  appear- 
ance now  denotes  a  change  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation. 

There  have  been  protests  and  resist- 
ance, no  doubt,  but  almost  exclusively 
from  religious  quarters  :  from  the  free 
churches,  which  alone  are  organs  of  re- 
ligious mi»rality,  the  state  church  taking 
its  morality  from  the  state  ;  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  ritualists,  who  are  now  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  establishment 
as  to  be  nearly  a  free  church  ;  and  from 
that  section  of  the  Comtists  which  is 
avowedly  and  almost  enthusiastically 
religious,  though  it  prefers  the  name  of 
Humanity  to  that  of  God. 

We  might  refer  also,  in  illustration  of 
the  general  tendency,  to  the  exultation 
(hideous  it  seemed  to  those  who  coiUd 
not  share  it)  in  the  frightful  butcheries 
during  and  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  It  is  not  of  mere  unmer- 
cifulness  or  panic  fury  that  we  speak,  but 
of  the  new  principle  upon  which  the 
massacres  were  vindicated,  and  which 
could  be  clearly  enough  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  violence  of  passion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  special 
view,  or  any  view  at  all,  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  in  order  to  perceive  the  moral 
significance  of  the  often-quoted  passage 
in  the  dispatch  of  Sir  Henry  Eliot,  the 
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British  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
respecting  the  Bulgarian  massacres:  '  We 
may  indeed  and  we  must  feel  indignant 
at  the  needless  and  monstrous  severity 
with  which  the  Bulgarian  insurrection 
was  put  down  :  but  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  England  to  prevent  changes 
from  occurring  here  which  would  be  most 
detrimental  to  ourselves  is  not  affected 
by  the  question  whether  it  was  ten  thou- 
sand or  twenty  thousand  persons  who 
perished  in  the  sup[)ression.  We  have 
been  upholding  what  we  know  to  be  a 
semi-civilized  nation,  liable  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  be  carried  into 
fearful  excesses  ;  but  the  fact  of  this  hav- 
ing just  now  been  strikingly  brought 
home  to  lis  cannot  be  sufficient  reason 
for  abandoning  a  policy  which  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  followed  with  due  regard 
to  our  own  interests.'  Pitt  would  have 
repudiated  the  sentiment,  and  probably 
ceased  to  employ  the  ambassador.  But 
Sir  Henry  Eliot  had  a  great  body  of 
British  opinion  with  him.  The  journal 
which  is  the  great  organ  at  once  of  Agnos- 
ticism and  aggrandizement  confidently 
threatened  with  national  sctn-n  and  in- 
dignation any  government  which,  merely 
because  the  Turks  had  been  guilty,  as  it 
confessed  they  had,  of  '  loathsome  cru- 
elty,' should  shift  the  ground  of  English 
policy,  which  had  for  its  ruling  principle 
*  the  irrepressible  struggle  for  empire.' 
The  practical  deduction  coheres  per- 
fectly with  the  principle  thus  avowed  ; 
and  what  is  the  irrepressible  struggle 
for  empire  but  evolution  and  natural 
selection  applied  to  international  rela- 
tions ? 

Perhaps  some  subtler  indications  of 
•evolutionist  influence  may  be  discerned. 
There  seems  to  prevail  in  the  treatment 
of  history  and  politics  not  only  an  in- 
creased impartiality  and  comprehensive- 
ness, the  happy  off'spring  of  science,  but 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  furore  of 
■cynical  moderation.  Enthusiasm,  self- 
sacriHce,  heroism,  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  exist,  must  be  provided  with  new  ali- 
ments; they  have  hitherto  certainly  been 
fed  by  the  belief  that  he  who  should  lose 
his  life  in  a  good  cause  would  in  some 
form  or  other  gain  it.  Yet  without  en- 
thusiasm, self-sacrifice,  heroism,  how 
could  humanity  have  been  nerved  for  its 
grandest  efforts,  or  saved  from  its  great- 
est perils  ? 

China  is  without  any  real  religion;  she 
is  thoroughly  positive ;  and  she  is  simply 
-conservative  of  the  present,  especially  of 


the  existing  political  and  social  order, 
without  thought  of  progress:  the  worship 
of  ancestors  seeuis  to  consecrate  that 
idea.  It  is  to  something  of  this  kind  that 
the  line  on  which  materialists  are  mov- 
ing seems  to  us  really  to  teml.  A  hive  of 
human  bees  is,  we  believe,  the  avowed 
ideal  of  some  social  philosophers.  In  the 
routine  life  of  Chinese  industry,  sub- 
mitting to  almost  mechanical  laws,  with- 
out reflection  or  aspiration,  we  have  a 
hive  of  human  bees. 

The  world  is  in  no  danger  of  another 
Peloponnesian  war,  or  of  a  repetition  of 
the  convulsions  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  ;  biit  it  is  in  consider- 
able danirer  of  a  desperate  conflict  be- 
tween different  classes  of  society  for  the 
good  things  of  that  which  people  are 
coming  to  believe  is  the  only  world.  Is 
it  likely  that  the  passions  of  such  a  con- 
flict will  be  controlled  by  any  motive  de- 
rived from  scientific  definitions  of  evo- 
lution ;  by  any  consideration  connected 
with  the  rythm  of  motion,  the  instabil- 
ity of  the  homogeneous,  or  the  multi- 
plication of  effects  1  Force  is  force,  and 
its  own  warrant  :  so  the  strong  will  say, 
and  upon  this  principle  they  will  act  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  for  the 
enjoyments  of  existence  ;  they  will  be 
restrained  only  by  something  to  which 
force  must  bow,  and  which  no  alembic, 
apparently,  can  extract  from  force  it- 
self. 

Ren  an  and  others  of  his  school  scent 
danger  from  the  operation  of  their  criti- 
cism on  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
in  whose  ideas  they  know  that  morality 
is  bound  up  with  religion.  They  pro- 
pose, accordingly,  that  the  clergy  shall 
keep  up  religion  for  the  masses,  leaving 
the  select  few  to  think  as  they  please. 
A  pleasant  element  in  a  moral  civiliza- 
tion would  be  a  clergy  so  conscious  of 
the  fraud  which  it  was  practising  on  the 
ignorant  as  to  grant  letters  of  exemption 
from  belief  to  the  learned  !  It  is  too  late 
for  populns  vult  dccipl.  The  people  will 
have  no  lies.  Mechanics  are  alive  to  the 
state  of  the  c:ise,  or  to  all  that  is  most  ma- 
terial in  it,  not  less  than  M.  Renan  him- 
self. Needless  disturbance  of  vital  belief 
is  to  be  deprecated  on  grounds  higher 
than  the  selfish  fears  of  wealth  and  lit- 
erary fastidiousness  ;  but  good  never 
came  of  trying  to  blindfold  any  one. 

A  less  Jesuistical  plea  for  caution  might 
be  founded  on  the  present  state  of  the  in- 
quiry and  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
if  we  could  here  presume  to  enter  on  so 
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vast  a  theme.     Agnosticism,  if  it  means 
suspense  of  jiulgnient  and  refusul  to  ac- 
cept tlie  unknown  as  known,  is  the  nat- 
ural frame  of  mind  fur  any  one  who  lias 
followed  the  debate  witli  an  unprejudiced 
understanding,  and   who   is   resolved  to 
be  absolutely  loyal   to  truth.     To  such 
a  man  existence  must  appear  at  this  mo- 
ment an  unfathomable  and  overwhelm- 
ing mystery.     But    let    Agnosticism  be 
true  to  itself,  and  not,  Avliile  ostensibly 
declining  to  decide  at   all,  assume  and 
insinuate   a  negative   decision.       For  a 
negative  decision   the   hour  has   surely 
not  yet  arrived,  especially  as  the  world 
has  hardly  yet  had  time  to  draw  breath 
after  the  bewildering  rush  of  physical 
discovery.     That  the  history  of  religion 
has  closed,  ana  that  no  nmre  efforts  will 
ever  be  made  by  the  human  mind  to  pen- 
etrate beyond  the  veil   of  sense  and  ap- 
proach the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  is  an 
opinion  which  rests  mainly  on  the  belief 
that  religions  are  mere  crude  interpreta- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  ;    and  that 
this  is  not  their  essence  we  have  already 
ventured  to  submit.      Suppose  superna- 
turalism  to  be  discarded  ;  this  does  not 
put  out  of  the  question  natural  manifes- 
tations of  Deitj'  in  the  spiritual  concep- 
tions, efforts,  and  experiences  of   men. 
Christianity  itself,  though  it  may  cease 
to  be  accepted  as   a  miraculous  revela- 
tion, remains  the  central  fact  of  history  ; 
and  as  such,  it,  in  connection  with  other 
religions,  seems  to  call  for  an  examina- 
tion w^hich  it  has  not  yet  received.     It  is 
true  tliat  religious  thought  is  employed 
on  objects  not  like  those  of  science,  per- 
ceived by  the   bodily  sense.        But  let 
evolution  itself,  which  presents  all  things 
as  in  course  of  development,  say  whether 
exhaustive   apprehensiim   and   final   au- 
thority can  be  claimed  for  the  nerves  of 
sight,   tcuich,   hearing,  taste   and  smell. 
Let  evolution  itself  say,  too,  whether  it 
is  certain   that  organized  matter  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  progress,  and  that  noth- 
ing answering  to  the  name  of  spirit  can 
have  been  evolved.     To  the  Eozoon  the 
limits  I  if  theknowable  were  narrow.  We 
are  pleading  merely  for  circumspection, 
and   for  a   careful   examination  of   the 
phenomena  of  religious  history,   which 
are  phennmena  like  the  rest.     Religious 
sentiment  is  still  strong  in  the  minds  of 
many  scientific  men,  who  find  nothing  in 
the  pure  monotheistic   hypothesis  that 
contradicts  the   results   of  science.     At 
any  rate,  it  is  vain   to   bid  men  exclude 
these  subjects  from    their   minds,   and 


think  only  of  making  the  best  of  this 
world.  The  question  in  what  hands  we 
are — in  those  of  goodness,  of  something, 
other  than  goodness,  or  of  blind  force — 
is  not  one  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
of  which  w^e  might  be  content  to  remain 
in  ignorance  ;  it  is  one  concerning  the  es- 
tate of  man,  and  it  swallows  up  all  others- 
in  its  practical  importance  ;  the  truth 
about  it,  if  known,  would  affect  all  our 
concepti(ms,all  our  estimates  of  the  value 
of  objects,  every  action  of  our  lives.  It 
cannot  be  in  its  own  nature  insolnble  ; 
and  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  goodness  there  seems  to  be  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  solution,  and  to  believe 
that  the  delay  and  the  necessity  of  effort 
are  part  of  a  moral  plan.  IMankind  are 
not  bees  ;  they  have  learned  to  look  be- 
fore and  after,  and  will  never  be  cured  of 
the  habit.  The  present  will  not  satisfy 
or  engross  them.  Let  the  place  of  their 
brief  sojotirn  be  made  as  commodious  as 
possible  by  science,  and,  what  is  more, 
enriched  as  much  as  possible  by  aft'ec- 
tion.  "  Aye,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  after 
being  shown  over  a  luxurious  mansion, 
"  these  are  the  things  that  make  death 
bitter."  Upon  the  materialist  hypo- 
thesis of  life,  the  pessimist  has  the  best  of 
the  argument  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  un- 
sparing scrutiny  will  soon  appear. 

So  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  if  we  are  to  retain  that  popular 
but  somewhat  misleading  phrase.  Has 
it  been  conclusively  shown  that  moral 
personality,  or,  to  put  aside  the  special 
questions  which  even  the  term  person- 
ality might  raise,  spirit,  depends  for  its 
being  on  the  continuance  of  the  material 
matrix  in  which  it  has  been  formed  ? 
If  not,  the  question  for  the  present  re- 
mains open,  and  attention  must  not  be 
refused  to  such  a  phenomencm  as  the 
existence  in  us  of  a  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility extending  beyond  this  life 
and  the  opinions  of  our  felhiw-men,. 
which,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  any  animistic  fancies  about 
disembodied  spirits  and  ghosts. 

Again,  the  question  which  is  perhaps 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  tainted  as  it  has 
been  by  logomachy,  the  fjuestion  of  hu- 
man free  agencv,  seems  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  same  consideration.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  our 
sense  of  free  agency  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  it  with  the  a[)par- 
ent  argiunents  in  favour  of  necessarian- 
ism,  automatism,  or  whatever  the  oppo- 
site t!:eory  is  to  be  called.     But  the  dif- 
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ficulty  is  equally  great  of  conceiving 
moral  responsibility  not  to  exist,  or  to 
exist  without  free  agenc3\  To  ignore 
one  element  of  our  perplexity  is  merely 
to  cut  the  logical  knot  with  a  sword. 
Have  we  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  possibilities  of  being,  and  can  we 
say  tliat  free  agency  is  excluded  ?  If 
not,  and  if  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  pos- 
sible that  in  the  ascending  scale  of  be- 
ing human  free  agency  might  at  last 
emerge,  we  have  to  consider  how  its  ap- 
pearance could  be  manifested  in  any 
other  way  than  those  in  whi:h  it  is  ap- 
parently manifested  now, — our  sense  of 
a  qualihed  freedom  of  choice  before  ac- 
tion, our  consciousness  of  responsibility 
founded  on  the  same  belief  after  action, 
and  our  uniform  treatment  of  our  fellows 
as  free  and  responsible  agents.  Sci- 
ence appeals  to  the  reasonings  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  as  conclusive  in  favour  of 


the  necessarian  theory.  If  Jonathan 
Edwards  found  the  truth,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, since  he  never  sought  it  for  a 
moment.  He  was  not  a  free  inquirer,* 
but  a  sectarian  divine,  trying  to  frame  a 
philosophic  apology  for  the  dtjgma  of 
his  sect.  He  is  reduced  to  tlie  absurd 
conclusion  that  moral  evil  emanates  di- 
rectly from  pei'fect  goodness. 

But  tlieso  questions  are  beyond  our 
present  scope.  The  object  of  this  short 
paper  is  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  experience 
of  history,  a  crisis  in  the  moral  sphere, 
which  will  probably  bring  with  it  a  po- 
litical and  social  crisis,  appears  to  have 
arrived. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


*  His  critic,  Mr.  Hazard,  in  a  free  inquirer  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  and  one  of  a  very  vigorous 
mind. 
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EITHER  there  is  Intelligence  behind 
the  universe  or  there  is  not.  Un- 
less I  aia  to  be  a  universal  sceptic,  dis- 
credit the  laws  of  thought,  and  admit  my 
own  existence  as  but  a  doubtful  hypo- 
thesis, I  must  hold  that  o'lie  of  these  two 
propositions  must  be  true.  Shall  ►then 
accept  as  true  the  one  proposition,  or  the 
other,  or  shall  I,  in  the  misery  of  doubt, 
perpetually  oscillate  between  the  two. 
'  Agnosticism '  virtually  tells  me  that  I 
must  do  the  latter.  I  must  be  certain 
of  nothing  except  that  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  be  certain  of.  I  must  not  be 
a  Theist  and  still  less  must  I  be  a  Mate- 
rialist. 1  must  hold  that  Theist  and 
Materialist  are  equally  deluded,  not  as 
to  the  fact  of  Deity  or  no  Deity — on  that 
question  I  am  to  have  no  opinion— but 
in  supposing  that  they  really  believe  the 
one  thing  or  tiic  other. 

Agnosticism  claims  to  hold  the  balance 
impartially  between  Theism  and  Mater- 
ialism. But  the  question  for  the  great 
mass  of  men  is  not,  is  the  Theistic  or 
the  Materialistic  theory  the  most  prob- 


able ?  It  presents  itself  as  a  practical 
question — Shall  we  believe  in  God,  or 
shall  we  not  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
into  which  scale  Agnosticism  throws  its 
weight. 

IVfr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  finds  fault 
with  Agnosticismfor  practically  assuming 
a  negative  decision,  wliile  ostensibly  de- 
clining to  decide  the  matter  in  issue  at 
all.  He  thinks  that  'Agnosticism,  if  it 
means  suspense  of  judgment  and  refusal 
to  accept  the  unknown  as  known,  is  the 
natural  frame  of  mind  for  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  debate  with  an  unpre- 
judiced understanding,  and  who  is  re- 
solved tobe  absolutely  loyal  to  the  truth;' 
that  '  to  such  a  man  existence  must  ap- 
pear at  this  moment  an  uiifathomable 
and  overwhelming  mystery; '  but  he  also 
thinks  '  that  the  (piestion  cannot  be  in 
its  nature  insoluble,  and  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  goodness 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  hope  for  a 
solution.'  Of  one  thing  he  is  assured, 
that    in  the    attitude  towards    religion 
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taken  by  so-called  agnostics,  with  the 
general  decline  of  faith  which  may  be 
expected  as  a  consequence,  there  is  im- 
minent danger  of  a  '  moral  interregnina.' 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  himself  indicates  a 
reason  -which  to  many  people  who  accept 
life  as  a  fact,  with  whatever  mystery 
it  may  be  surronnded,  secnis  a  sufficient 
ground  for  deciding  that  life  mnst  have 
its  source  in  God.  Assuming  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  agnostic  position,  that  the 
intellectual  difficulties  of  belief  and  un- 
belief are  equally  balanced,  we  necessar- 
ily look  elsewhere  for  a  ground  of  deci- 
sion. The  main  object  of  Mr.  Smith's 
article  is  to  shew  that  by  the  belief  in 
God  human  character  gains  in  moral 
height,  while  in  the  absence  of  that 
belief,  human  character  deteriorates. 
Many  a  Christian  can  add  to  Mr.  Smith's 
historical  retrospect  the  testimony  of  his 
individual  experience.  '  Let  a  man,'  says 
Dr.  Arnold,  '  live  on  the  hypothesis  of 
its  falsehood  {i.e.,  the  belief  in  God),  the 
practical  result  will  be  bad  ;  that  is,  a 
man's  besetting  and  constitutional 
faults  will  not  be  checked  ;  and  some  of 
his  noblest  feelings  will  be  unexercised, 
so  that  if  he  be  right  in  his  opinions, 
truth  and  goodness  are  at  variance  with 
one  another,  and  falsehood  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  our  moral  perfection  than 
truth  ;  which  seems  the  most  monstrous 
conclusion  which  the  human  mind  can 
possibly  arrive  at.'  Surely  with  such 
a  practical  test  as  this  at  hand,  not 
only  in  history  but  in  the  facts  of 
daily  observation,  a  man  may  follow  the 
course  of  modern  thought,  with  the  re- 
resolve  '  to  be  absolutely  loyal  to  the 
truth,'  and  still  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  be  agnostic. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  evidently  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  Christianity  as  a  power 
for  righteousness  in  the  world,  but  he 
apparently  considers  that  *  fresh  assur- 
ances of  our  faith  '  are  needed.  '  Chris- 
tianity, though  it  may  cease  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  miraculous  revelation,  re- 
mains the  central  fact  of  history,  and 
as  such,  in  connection  with  other  relig- 
ions, seems  to  call  for  an  examination 
which  it  has  not  yet  received.'  The 
faith  of  '  free  inquirers '  in,  amongst 
other  things,  '  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  far  as  it  is  nuraculous  or 
inseparably  connected  with  miracles,' 
has  been  destroyed.  However  Mi-.  Smith 
is  i)robaVi]y  of  opinion  that  in  the  New 
Testament  sanctions  are  to  be  formed 
for  the  '  hypothesis  that  we  are  in  the 


hands  of  goodness  '  which  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  '  Lectures 
on  tlie  Study  of  History,' and  the  appre- 
ciative remarks  there  upon  the  type  of 
character  presented  in  the  Gospels,  will 
have  some  idea  on  what  the  author,  unless 
he  has  found  reason  to  change  his  views, 
would  probably  base  the  argument  from 
Christianity  in  favour  of  Thei.'jm.  It  is 
possible  that  a  conscientious  thinker 
might  find  it  difficult  to  give  credence  to 
the  records  of  miracles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  still  remain  convinced  that  the 
character  of  Christ  can  only  be  explained 
as  a  manifestation  of  Deity.  But,  how- 
ever intellectual  and  high-minded  men, 
educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Christi- 
anity, might  be  coutirnied  in  their  belief 
in  God,  and  aided  in  their  etibrts  towards 
holiness,  by  the  contemplation  of  a  divi- 
nely beautiful  type  of  character,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  a  Christianity 
which  offers  no  more  than  this,  has  no 
power  to  seriously  influence  the  average 
man,  and  keep  the  world  from  becoming 
altogether  corrupt. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters 
now-a-days  to  claim  that  modern  '  cul- 
ture '  iniderstands  Jesus  better  than 
the  men  who  were  chosen  by  Him  to 
be  His  companions,  and  pi  each  His 
Gospel.  Various  etibrts  have  been 
made  by  writers  of  this  school  to  re- 
vive the  so-called  Jesus  of  History, 
but  none  of  these  attempts,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  commend  themselves  to 
sober  judgment.  The  fact  is  that,  if 
we  refuse  to  accept  the  unaflected  story 
of  the  Evangelists  as  substantially  ac- 
curate, the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religiCn  becomes  the  merest  myth.  The 
Christ  who  stands  out  from  the  Gospel 
pages  with  such  marvellous  vividness  and 
consistency,  the  most  real  Man  in  his- 
tory, to  many  a  follower  of  His,  loses  all 
distinctness  of  outline,  fades  away  from 
sight,  becomes  but  a  voice  uttering  a  few 
rather  impracticable  maxims  forconduct. 
The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  is  a  Man, 
with  a  power,  over  those  who  realize  the 
meaning  of  His  life  and  mission  as  His 
companions  interpreted  it,  which  is  not 
to  be  explained  on  merely  human  prin- 
ciples. The  Jesus  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  gi'eater  part  of  the  Gosjiels  as 
quite  unworthy  of  credence,  is  neces- 
sarily as  inqjersonal  as  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. To  such  a  Christ,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive any  one  rendering  a  conscious  per- 
sonal allegiance. 
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The  religion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  C^irist  is  of  course  inseparably 
connected  with  at  least  one  miracle. 
Christians  are  told  that  they  are  mistaken 
as  to  the  real  element  of  power  in  their 
relij^ion.  It  is  not  the  resurrection  and 
the  profound  iloctrines  based  thereupon, 
as  St.  Paul  fondly  iuiagined,  which  give 
life  to  Christianity,  but  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which,  in  spite  of  the  super- 
stition about  a  resurrection,  has  placed 
the  Christian  faith  at  the  head  of  reli- 
gious systems.  In  answer  to  this  Chris- 
tians have  simply  to  say  that  they  knf)w 
better.  They  know  what  it  is  that  is  the 
power  in  their  own  lives,  and  what  it 
is  which  lifts  up  fallen  lives  around 
them,  and  has  from  the  beginning  been 
the  vital  element  of  regeneratintr  power 
in  Christianity.  We  all  admire  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  but  who  is  the  man 
who  lias  the  power  of  approximating  in 
his  life  most  closely  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  It  may  be 
rare  to  find  a  person  who  literally  loves 
his  enemies,  does  good  to  them  which 
hate  hiin,  blesses  them  which  persecute 
him,  and  prays  for  them  who  despitefiilly 
use  him.  But  there  have  been  such  men 
in  Christian  history  ;  and  there  are  such 
men  in  the  world  to-day.  And  I  will 
dare  to  say  that  such  a  man,  wherever 
he  is  or  has  been  found,  holds,  or  in  his 
■day  has  held,  with  all  his  mind  and 
heart  to  the  faith  that  He  who  bade 
him  live  in  this  spirit  was  delivered  for 
his  offences  and  raised  again  for  his  jus- 
tification. 

Tlie  hypothesis  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  goodness  was  held  by  Epictetus 
as  distinctly  as  anyone  holds  it  who 
does  not  believe  that  the  fact  has  been 
revealed.  But  when  Epictetus  bids  you 
not  to  be  angry  with  the  servant,  it 
is  not  because  you  should  love  the  ser- 
vant, but  because  you  should  not  allow  a 


servant  to  put  yoti  out  of  harmony  with 
nature.  The  effort  to  attain  liigli-cliar- 
aracter  is  often  but  a  subtle  form  of  self- 
love.  Self-surrender  is  only  possible 
to  one  who  has  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
presence  of  a  Being  to  whom  such  self- 
surrender  is  possible  and  due  as  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  What  is  wanted,  anud  all 
the  jiain  and  trial  of  life,  to  make  the 
hypothesis  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
gnodness  a  conviction,  and  a  motive  to 
grateful  self-surrender?  Something  more 
than  we  discover  of  God's  love  in  na- 
ture ;  something  more  than  the  idea  that 
we  owe  to  Him  our  existence,  a  doubt- 
ful blessing  in  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple now-a-days  ;  sometliing  more  than 
admiration  for  the  character  of  Christ. 
Is  it  not  the  faith  in  some  iinmistak- 
able  token  of  divine  love,  sometliing 
which  brings  home  to  the  individual 
heart  a  consciousness  of  personal  rela- 
tionship willi  a  Father  in  Heaven,  of  the 
Father's  sympathy  with  the  deepest 
spiritual  needs  of  His  children,  of  an 
affection  on  His  part  for  the  creatures  of 
His  hands  proving  itself  by  the  only 
true  test  of  affection — sacrifice  ?  '  In  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world  that  we  might 
live  through  him.' 

The  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
— this  has  been  the  life  of  Christianity 
in  the  past,  and  must  be  its  power  in 
the  future.  In  a  word,  this  is  Chris- 
tianity. I  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
power  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
wherewith  to  meet  the  danger  of  a 
moral  interregnum,  and  that  the  prac- 
tical duty  of  regenerating  humanity  in 
the  concrete  and  the  unit,  will  always 
devolve  upon  those  who  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart  receive  it. 

G.  A.  M. 
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VICARIOUS  IMMORALITIES. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  our  vicnrloii,s  iin- 
moraUties,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  are  very  much  on  the  in- 
crease iiow-a-dajs.  In  order  to  explain 
myself,  let  us  take  the  single  example  of 
the  usurious  moncj'-lender  and  his  mis- 
deeds. In  the  old  days  your  usurer  was 
probably  a  Jew  who  risked  his  own  capi- 
tal stock  of  gilders  and  grinders,  bore 
his  own  risks,  did  his  own  dirty  work  of 
extortionment,  shouldered  all  the  blame 
of  the  needful  executions,  distresses,  and 
sellings  out,  and  pocketed  his  own  exor- 
bitant profit.  The  Banking  Corporation, 
Private  Banker,  or  Loan  and  Savings 
Company  supplants  the  individuid  Shy- 
lock  now,  but  we  need  not  think  that 
extortion  altogether  disappeared  while 
the  business  was  changing  hands.  The 
same  temptations  exist,  the  same  facili- 
ties abound.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
need  of  the  boiTower  to  wring  ruinous 
terms  from  him.  Endless  renewals,  pro- 
tests and  lawyer's  fees  heap  themselves 
up  in  a  vast  pile  till  they  obscure  the  very 
memory  of  the  original  petty  advance. 
When  it  is  dangerous  to  let  things  run 
longer,  even  at  this  lucrative  rate,  the 
borrower  is  skinned,  securities  realized, 
perhaps  on  a  falling  market,  and  the 
Loan  Company  is  up  to  time  with  its 
big  half-yearly  dividend. 

It  would  surprise  the  ordinary  inves- 
tor if  he  were  told  that  he  were  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  hardships  thus 
caused.  Why,  he  would  say,  my  minis- 
ter has  shares  in  the  same  company,  my 
lawyer  himself  advised  me  to  invest  in 
it.  Where  can  be  the  wrong  ?  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  management. 
All  the  same,  my  friend,  it  is  your 
money  that  has  enaV)led  the  corporation 
to  go  into  this  business,  it  is  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  j'our  poornoighbour's 
furniture  which  pays  your  dividend,  and 
you  are  as  nnich  responsible  for  any 
harshness  of  prticedure  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  as  if  you  had  personally 
sent  the  bailiff  in  to  seize  the  man's 
goods. 


Would  yon  be  content  with  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  that  which  you  ex- 
act from  your  investments  ?  Would  you 
accept  it  as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  non- 
payment of  any  dividend  if  the  General 
Manager  told  you  that,  in  order  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  it,  so  many  poor  devils 
would  have  to  be  sold  up,  neck  and 
crop  ?  If  so,  you  wotild  be  excusable. 
But  are  you  so  content  ?  The  require- 
ments you  lay  tipon  your  directorate  are 
such  that  this  extortion  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Some  minds  seem  ta 
tind  it  a  comfort  that  it  is  /<«//  ignorantly 

'  they  turn  an  easy  wheel 
That  sets  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and 
peel,' 

btit  I  cannot  see  that  the  wilfid  shutting 
of  our  eyes  makes  the  guilt  any  the  less.. 

S.  V.  I.  R. 


NIAGARA. 

LORD  DUFFERIN'S  idea  of  an  In- 
ternational Park  at  Niagara  Falls 
seems  taking  a  definite  form  upon  itself. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  something 
should  be  done.  Have  you  seen  or  heard 
of  the  latest  vulgarism  that  lias  been 
foisted  upon  an  admiring  public  ?  I 
mean  the  Electric  Light,  which  displays 
its  abominable  tints  from  Prospect  Park, 
— for,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  Canadian 
side  is  innocent  of  such" a  desecration. 

It  was  on  a  cold  evening  that  I  paid 
my  last  visit  to  the  Falls.  The  first  snow 
of  the  season  had  fallen,  and  the  moon 
shone  fitfully  through  masses  of  clouds 
that  were  hurtled  across  the  sky  by  a  ra- 
pid, cold  wind.  At  each  turn  of  the  road, 
deserted  by  all  men,  the  subdued  roars 
of  the  waters  ciuie  louder  upon  the  ear. 
Far  below  coiled  the  struggling  eddies, 
restlessly  immoveable  in  their  narrow 
gorge,  now  dimly  seen,  now  plainly 
marked  as  the  sky  broke  open  over  head. 
It  was  a  night  full  of  solemnity,  such  a 
night  as  one  would  choose  upon  which 
to  pay   one's  first  visit  to  the  Falls  by- 
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moonlight ;  so  that  the  mind  ran  on  in  1 
advance  and  iiicturtd  for  itself  the  long 
steaming  mist-cloml  rising  out  of  that 
bottomless  caldron,  and  the  pale  glints 
of  light  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  the 
mass  of  falling  waters. 

One  beauty  the  American  Falls  have 
generally  had  conceded  to  them  ;  they 
are  considered  to  possess  the  grandeur  of 
unity  in  a  larger  degree  than  our  Horse- 
shoe Falls.  This  beauty,  the  proprietors 
of  Prospect  Park  contrive,  with  diaboli- 
cal ingenuity,  to  destroy  after  night-fall. 
Seven  or  eight  glaring  electric  lam|)S, 
with  moveable  reliectois,  painfully  strike 
the  ej-e  as  you  look  across  from  the 
Canadian  side.  It  is  a  i^eculiarity  of  an 
electric  light  that  (unlike  the  modest 
violet)  it  will  not  submit  to  be  over- 
looked, and  each  of  these  lamps  gives 
the  retina  a  blow  from  which  it  does  not 
recover  easily.  But  the  woi  st  is  to  come. 
I  looked  several  times  and  rubbed  my 
eyes  vigorously  before  I  could  believe  it; 
but  at  last  I  was  driven  to  conclude  that 
these  miserable  pyrotechnists  had  delib- 
erately turned  a  red  light  upon  the  face 
of  the  Falls,  about  half  way  down  !  From 
the  point  of  view  of  a  scene  painter,  the 
result  was  admirable,  and  the  effect 
would  certainly  be  ia  place  and  keeping 
as  the  back  ground  for  a  spectacidar 
ballet,  but, — at  Niagara  ! 

It  is  generally  believed  (and  I  share 
the  opinion)  that  reading  the  Newgate 
Caleiular  is  morally  unhealthy.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  so  overpowered  by  the  de- 
grading spectacle  I  have  witnessed,  that 
J  burn  to  conmiit  to  paper  an  atro- 
cious idea  it  has  suggested  to  me.  It 
would  be  so  quaint — essentially  vulgar, 
— so  extremely  novel, — so  meretricious- 
ly g'lutly)  that  I  am  persuaded  the  Pi'os- 
pect  Park  people  would  at  once  put  it 
practice,  which  consideration  alone  in- 
duces me  to  refrain. 

'Barbie.' 


THE    GENERALITIES   OF  CARDI- 
NAL NEWMAN. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  '  Monthly,' 
'  Tinea  '  objects  to  my  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  number,  con- 
cerning Dr.  Newuian  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  He  (or 
she)  thinks  that  if  the  Church  did  some- 
thing for  the  amelioration  of  slavery  in 
distant  ages,  it  is  of  little  or  no  con.se- 
quence  that  it  has  not  exerted  its  influ- 


ence to  put  an  end  to  the  modern  form, 
of  it,  which  we  know  most  about.  This 
is  but  a  sorry  defence  to  ])ut  forth  for  a 
Church  which  has  such  pretentions.  Its 
zeal  must  have  cooled  wonderfully  to- 
keep  silent  in  i)resence  of  a  system  wliich 
moved  one  who  had  no  claim  to  infalli- 
bility to  describe  as  '  the  sum  of  all 
villainies.'  I  do  not,  however,  admit 
that  the  Church  did  so  much  to  extin- 
guish slavery  in  the  middle  ages.  Lecky, 
rationalist  though  he  is,  is  too  ready  to 
admit  the  statements  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal— they  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical — his- 
torians of  the  period,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  their  evidence  requires  to- 
be  carefully  sifted,  as  indeed  all  history 
does  which  is  more  than  two  or  three  cen- 
turies old.  I  preferred,  therefore,  to  test 
the  Cardinal's  statement  by  an  appeal  to 
the  annals  of  our  own  time.  The  readers 
of  the  Monthly  can  form  theirown  judg- 
ment on  the  subject. 

I  very  gladly  comply  with  '  Tinea's  ^ 
re([uest  to  bring  forward  some  more  of 
the  false  as  well  as  glittering  generalities 
so  plentifully  strewed  through  Dr.  New- 
man's books.  Here  is  one  of  the  worst. 
'  The  Catholic  Church  holds  it  better  for 
the  sun  to  drop  from  heaven,  for  the 
earth  to  fail,  and  all  the  millions  on  it 
to  die  of  starvation  in  extremest  agony, 
than  that  one  soul  should,  I  will  not  say 
be  lost,  but  that  it  should  commit  one 
venial  sin  ;  should  tell  one  untruth,  or 
steal  one  farthing's  worth  of  property.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Church  of 
Rome  holds  this  frightful  doctrine  or 
where  it  gives  authoritative  expression 
to  it,  but  I  should  say  of  the  man  who 
gives  utterance  to  it  as  his  sincere  belief 
that  his  mind  is  seared  by  sacerdotalism, 
and  that  he  is  dead  to  all  sympathy  witk 
his  race.  It  is  an  exaggerated  example 
of  a  belief  still  too  commonly  held^ 
though  fast  fading  away,  that  human 
conduct  is  to  be  measured  by  its  eft'ecta 
on  the  mind  of  an  invisible  being  which 
we  call  Uod  rather  than  by  its  efft;cts  on 
the  welfare  of  fellow-man.  To  see  how 
utterly  callous  to  human  suffering  this  idea 
makes  men  we  have  only  to  go  back  ta 
the  ages  when  the  Church  is  snpi)osed 
to  have  destroyed  slavery  and  conferred 
so  many  other  benefits.  It  was  then  an. 
almost  daily  sight  to  see  crowds  looking 
on  complacently  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
poor  old  creature  burned  at  the  stake 
for  witchcraft — an  imaginary  compact 
with  an  imaginary  devil.  The  numerous 
attempts  now  being    uuide   to  deduce  a 
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code  of  morals  from  natural  institutions 
is  one  of  the  most  cheerin;,'  signs  of  the 
times.  Even  tliose  who  believe  that  a 
perfect  system  of  morality  is  to  be  found 
only  in  Divine  revelation  ought  to  rejoice 
to  see  the  anxiety  displayed  to  devise  a 
mew  regulation  system  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in 


supernatural  revelation.  One  thing  is 
sure,  no  code  of  morality  of  the  future 
will  ever  maintain  that  the  stealing  of  a 
farthing's  wortli  of  property  is  a  greater 
evil  than  the  dea^,li  of  millions  by  star- 
vation. 

J.  G.  W. 
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Towiig  Maugars,  from  the  French  of 
Andre  Theuriet,  No.  xvii. ,  Collection 
of  Foreign  Authors.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Toronto  :  Hart  & 
Rawlinson. 

_  This  is  not  the  first  tale  of  M.  Theu- 
riet's  which  has  appeared  in  this  series. 
His  Gerard's  Marriage  (reviewed  in 
these  columns^  and  his  Godson,  of  a 
Marquis  have  made  readers  acquainted 
with  his  liglit  and  pleasing  style  ;  the  im- 
pression which  will  not  be  weakened  by 
this  last  attempt. 

Young  Maugars  is  an  artist,  at  first  an 
amateur  only,  but  eventually  one  who 
looks  to  art  for  his  livelihood,  and  who 
competes  for  the  prizes  of  the  Suloti. 
In  a  rather  appropriate  manner,  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  throw  an  air  of  the 
painter  over  much  of  the  book  ;  the 
landscapes  are  touched  with  a  glowing 
pencil,  full  of  love  for  the  tender  colours 
of  nature  ; — the  scenes  of  more  anima- 
ted life  are  placed  before  us  with  some- 
what of  the  precision  of  a  well-arranged 
tableau.  Here  is  a  little  autumnal  pic- 
ture of  peasant  life  in  Touraine.  The 
farmers  are  gathering  their  potatoes  and 
young  Maugars  has  gone  among  them 
in  search  of  The'rese  Desroches,  the  girl 
he  loves. 

'Beyond  the  brown  ploughed  lands 
and  the  violet  tinted  fallows,  he  very 
soon  discerned  the  fields  of  the  farm. 
The  soil,  freshly  broken  by  the  mattock, 
revealed  here  and  there  gaping  holes, 
strewn  with  dark  fallen  leaves  and  ne- 
glected roots.  A  sky  dappled  with 
white  clouds  bathed  in  its  tender  light 
the  sandy  furrows,  the  toilers  employed 


upon  this  last  harvest  gathering  of  au- 
tumn, and  the  distant  outlines  of  the 
bluish  hillocks.  At  various  intervals 
apart,  full  sacks  were  standing  upright 
along  the  hedges,  and  fires  kindled  with 
pine  cones  and  dry  dead  leaves,  were 
slowly  burning,  while  they  sent  toward 
heaven  slender  spires  of  smoke.  Fami- 
liar voices  interchanged  words  among 
the  neighbouring  fields.  A  drowsy  ten- 
der colouring  enveloped  this  melancholy 
October  landscape.  Almost  at  the  bor- 
der of  the  wood,  Thdrese  was  occupied 
in  pouring  into  a  sack  placed  before  her 
a  basket  filled  with  potatoes.  Her  at- 
tentive profile  stood  out  clearly  against 
the  verdure  of  the  pines,  and  (he  even- 
ing wind  lifted  the  white  folds  of  her 
neckerchief.  Etienne  walked  straight 
toward  her.' 

How  comes  it  that  IM.  Etienne  Mau- 
gars is  in  love  with  a  girl,  however  beau- 
tiful, who  digs  potatoes  1  For  he  is  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  banker,  and  though 
he  has  quarrelled  with  his  father  he  has 
all  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  gentleman, 
and  all  the  aspirations  of  a  young  artist 
who  is  just  making  himself  known.  It 
is  true  that  Thdrfese  is  nc)t  a  paysanne  by 
birth,  but  she  had  lost  her  father  and 
prefers  the  humble  life  of  the  fields  with 
her  rustic  foster  parents  to  anything 
that  town  or  city  can  afford.  Such  a  de- 
votion to  the  country  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  an  English  reader.  A  country 
life  in  England  means  a  country  house, 
a  meet  of  hounds  near  by,  good  society, 
and  all  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day  sent  you  regularly  by  post.  No  one 
could  dig  potatoes  in  England  and  at 
the  same  time  marry  a  R.  A.     The  clue 
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to  the  riddle  is  a  double  one,  and  with- 
out grasping  it  the  very  possibility  of 
M.  Theuriet's  tale  cannot  be  conceded 
by  an  Englishman.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  priinitive  sim[)licity  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  close  adherence  to  old 
customs,  and  the  absence  of  intercourse 
between  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and 
the  proletariat  of  the  city.  This  has 
been  sup[)lemented  by  the  action  of  the 
wise  land  laws  in  furce  in  France,  which, 
discouraging  the  formation  of  large 
landed  estates  and  enabling  the  poorest 
to  become  a  proprietor  on  a  small  scale, 
has  kept  alive  tliose  feelings  peculiar  to 
the  class  of  yeomanry  which  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  revive  when  unce  they  become 
extinct.  These  causes,  operating  toge- 
ther, make  it  possible  for  The'rese  to 
rake  hay  and  feed  cattle  without  sinking 
to  the  level  of  a  drudge,  and  for  Etienne 
Maugars  to  marry  a  farm  girl  and  re- 
main a  painter.  The  result  may  seem  a 
somewhat  coarse  one  to  us,  and  there  is 
certainly  something  earthly  in  Theiese's 
excessive  health,  strength,  and  robust 
proportions,  but  we  may  be  assured  that 
to  a  Frenchman  (other  than  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  boulevards)  this  would  not 
be  the  case. 

The  tale  itself  is  an  interesting  one 
and  is  well  told.  Etienne's  father,  the 
private  banker,  extortioner,  and  Bona- 
partist  mayor  of  the  days  of  the  cunp 
d'etat,  is  a  powerfully  drawn  but  unplea- 
sant character*.  The  description  of  his 
little  chamber,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
seemed  '  impregnated  with  the  disap- 
pointments, the  humiliations,  the  ago- 
nies that  had  accumulated  there  during 
years  '  will  strike  with  a  shuddering  im- 
pression of  its  truth  every  one  who  has 
had  the  ill-fortune  to  spend  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  such  an  office. 

The  most  pleasing  minor  character  in 
the  book  is  Celestin,  the  banker's  clerk, 
and  Theiese's  father,  althuiigh  unkind 
and  harsh  to  her,  is  one  of  the  few 
whom  we  can  respect  in  its  pages.  The 
work  of  the  translator  appears  to  have 
been  done  conscientiously  and  well. 
We  notice  however  at  p.  171  the  more 
than  objectionable  phrase  '  quite  too 
large,'  and  at  p.  202  and  at  other  places 
the  word  '  sauvage  '  translated  '  savage,' 
instead  of  '  wild.'  Thdrese  is  not  so  ex- 
ceedingly winsome  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  have  her  face  called  a  '  savage '  one. 


Famous  Fnnch  Authors.  Biographical 
Portraits  of  Distinguished  French 
Writers,  by  Theoi-hile  Gautiek,^. 
Eugene  de  Miheuoukt,  &c.  New- 
York  :  R.  Worthington.  T'oronto  :. 
Willing  &  Williamson. 

Book-making  has  probably  reached  its 
extreme  of  degradation  in  this  work. 
With  the  world  before  him,  from  wliicli 
to  i)illage  at  leisure,  the  American  pub- 
lisher cannot  so  much  as  unatch  a  score 
of  biographies  with  decency  or  propriety. 
It  is  the  old  story  over  again  of  stolen 
goods  never  prospering  ;  an  adage  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  fade  from 
our  minds  now-a-days  for  want  of  re- 
minders. 

Apparently  the  American  publisher 
conceives  that  having  caught  his  author 
in  magazine  or  periodical,  and  having 
appropriated  his  carcase,  the  task  of 
editing  or  cooking  him  can  be  admirably 
dispensed  with.  If  your  raw  material 
cost  nothing,  surely  your  culinary  estab- 
lishment should  bear  a  corresponding 
negative  proportion  !  A  hack  tiansl-tor 
and  a  proof-reader  are  all  the  cooks  that 
this  choctaw  style  of  literary  eating- 
house  can  afibrd. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  no 
single  word  of  introduction  or  preface  to 
inform  us  whence  these  lives  are  collect- 
ed, or  what  varying  degree  of  authenti- 
city attaches  to  them.  Of  course  there 
is  no  index,  and  the  table  of  contents 
omits  mention  of  one  life  (that  of  Bri- 
zeux)  altogether.  Some  scant  informa- 
tion as  to  the  authors  of  a  few  of  these 
sketches  is  given  us  in  the  notes,  but 
thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  are  entirely 
unnamed  !  Apparently  the  publisher 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  in- 
quire who  wrote  them,  although  it  is 
clear  from  internal  evidence  that  at  least 
one  of  these  anonymous  pieces  is  from 
the  pen  of  Theophile  Gautier.  This 
author  is,  indeed,  put  forward  promi- 
nently on  the  title  page,  but  his  name 
is  not  appended  to  a  single  life  in  the 
series  ! 

Graver  faults  follow.  We  are  given 
the  life  of  Mme.  Swetchine,  who  was  not 
a  Frenchwoman  at  all.  Diderot  and  La 
Fontaine  are  sadly  out  of  place  among 
the  modern  faces  that  fill  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  can  only  have  been  intro- 
duced as  make-weights.  Then  .there  is 
no  unity  of  design  in  the  lives.  Some 
are  long  and  elaborate  biographies,  with 
critical  remarks  on  the  authors'  works, 
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others  contain  no  single  biographical 
fact,  while  in  length,  the  lives  vary  from 
one  page  to  nearly  eighty  !  IVIany  are 
jialpably  imperfect.  We  are  told  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  exile  to  Jersey,  but  not  a 
word  of  the  cause  of  it.  George  Sand 
might  be  living  yet,  for  aught  that  could 
be  learnt  from  these  pages.  But  it  is 
in  the  minor  points  that  the  absence  of 
intelligent  (or  indeed  of  any  kind  of) 
editing  is  most  apparent.  Our  old  friend 
Prosper  Merimce  is  introduced  to  us  as 
two  individuals,  MM.  '  Prosper,  Me- 
rimeu,'  &c.  No  clue  is  given  when  the 
French  author  leaves  off,  and  the  hack 
translator  tags  on  his  few  words  at  the 
end.  De  Mirecourt  is  telling  us  about 
Houssaye  at  the  top  of  the  page,  but  at 
the  bottom  we  detect  the  nasal  twang  of 
the  Yankee  discoursing  about  '  this 
country  '  and  '  the  New  York  Tribune.' 
The  patchwork  thus  produced  is  most 
laughable.  The  French  critics  are  often 
made  to  tell  us  that  so-and-so's  verses 
are  '  untranslateable,'  and  occasionally 
are  so  obliging,  nevertheless,  as  to  trans- 
late them  ! 

As  to  the  translation  itself,  Mark 
Twain's  attempt  to  render  back  his 
Jumping  Frog  from  the  French  version 
into  mining  vernacular  is  scarcely  more 
literally  absurd  than  are  the  blunders 
that  appear  here  on  every  page.  '  Mme. 
Swetchine,  ereiungs  noted  down  her 
thoughts.'  Mme.  de  Girardin  was  ad- 
dicted to  a  similar  habit.  '  Mornings, 
she  wrote  ....  evejiings,  her  favourite 
dress  was,'  and  so  on.  A  thin  woman 
is  'a  meagre  woman.'  A  horsewoman 
remains  '  an  equestrienne'  as  in  the 
original,  a  '  manoir '  is  made  to  stultify 
itself  l)y  becomijig  a  manor  instead  of  a 
manor-house,  and  a  '  rnconteur'  is  petri- 
fied into  a  '  recounter.'  There  are  wilder 
eccentricities  even  than  these,  as  for  in- 
stance, where  we  are  told  about  the  tak- 
ing down  of  '  the  iron -bar  red  gate  Louis 
XIII.'  admired  by  Victor  Hugo  !  Exam- 
ples such  as  this,  which  descril)es  a  Re- 
view as  the  '  ark  more  or  less  sacred,  of 
the  literary  mind  so  compromised  in 
our  day,'  are  frequent,  but  we  have 
said  enough.  It  may  du  'areea  that  these 
errors  are  beneath  criticism,  tha  the 
w<jrk  may  be  solid  and  correct  at  bottom 
in  spite  of  all  this.     Onr  own  opini(jn  is 


otherwise.  Were  it  worth  while  to  be- 
stow the  necessary  amount  of  trouble 
upon  such  a  wretched  performance,  we 
malse  no  doubt  but  that  as  plentiful  a 
harvest  of  errors  in  facts  and  dates  would 
reward  us  as  we  have  already  reaped  of 
mistakes  in  diction  and  translation. 

Had  the  w<  )rk  been  conscientiously  done, 
it  would  have  proved  ilecidedly  interest- 
ing. The  life  of  Balzac,  for  instance,  af- 
fords scope  for  much  vivid  writing.  We 
see  him  in  the  pure  white  cashmere  dress- 
ing-gown in  which  he  always  worked,  the 
athletic  neck,thefull  lips  and  the  square- 
cut  nose  of  which  he  was  so  proud  that 
he  instructed  the  sculptor  who  was  mo- 
delling his  bust, — '  Be  careful  of  my 
nose  ;  my  nose  is  a  world.'  We  are  let 
into  the  secret  mysteries  of  his  mode  of 
working.  His  first  sketch  of  a  b6ok, 
only  a  few  pages  long,  was  pi'inted  '  a 
rivulet  of  text,  meandering  down  a  mea- 
dow of  margin.'  This  he  attacked  pen 
in  hand,  '  adding  lines  issuing  from  be- 
ginning, middle  and  end,  directed  to- 
wards the  margins  ...  At  the  end  of 
some  hours  of  work,  one  would  have 
called  his  proof-sheet  a  bouquet  of  fire- 
works designed  by  a  child.  From  the 
primitive  text  shot  forth  rockets  of  style 
which  blazed  on  all  sides  ....  Strips 
of  paper  were  fastened  on  with  pins  or 
wafers,  and  these  were  striped  with  lines 
in  tine  characters,  and  full  themselves  of 
erasures.'  No  wonder  that  the  composi- 
tors stipulated  not  to  be  put  to  the  work 
on  Balzac's  copy  for  more  than  an  hour 
at  a  time.  This  process  continued  at 
very  considerable  expense,  each  night's 
work  being  reprinted  during  the  day,  to 
be  cut  up,  amplified,  and  realtered  next 
night,  until  tlie  book  was  completed. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  characteristic 
aphorism  of  Mme.  Swetchine  given  in 
these  pages.  '  It  is  only  in  heaven  that 
angels  have  as  much  ability  as  demons.' 
This  is  a  x'emarkable  consolation  to  the 
stupid  in  spirit,  and  we  should  think 
that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  this  book  in  its 
present  condition  must  thank  Mme. 
Swetchine  for  giving  liim  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  causing  him  to  feel  the  wings 
of  the  Seraph  so  very  palpably  budding 
within  him. 
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So  charming  a  literary  and  musical 
conception  as  the  '  Masque  of  Wel- 
come '  (words  by  F.  A.    Dixon,  Ottawa, 
and  music  by  A.  A.   Clappe,  late  band- 
master of  the  Governor-General's  Foot 
Guards),  should  not  lonj^er  remain  un- 
known   to    our    Canadian    public,    as, 
through  delay  of  publication,  we  fear  it 
has  done.      It  now  appears,  thanks  to  the 
music  publishers,  Messrs  Orme,  of  Otta- 
wa, in  a  particularly  dainty  and  suitable 
dress  (witness    the  excellent  treatment 
of  the  title  page),  and  will  amply  reward 
those  who  care  to  read  its  quaint  and 
pleasing  libretto  or   study  the  musical 
setting  which  is  highly  successful,  and, 
though    ocjasionally     somewhat    trite, 
fully  disi)lays  the   musicianly  qualities 
which  we  believe  distinguish  Mr.  Clappe. 
Mr.  Dixcm  is  not  unknown  to  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Monthly,  and  this,  one  of 
his  best  efforts,  retains  all  his  old  grace 
and  delicacy  of  diction,  while  it  displays 
a  certain    dramatic    strength   in   many 
parts  new  even  to  his  admirers.  To  both 
author   and    composer   are    due   hearty 
thanks  for  having  embodied  in  so  pleas- 
ing and  withal  original  a  f<jrm  the  feel- 
ings of  Canadians  towards  their  present 
Governor-General,  and    the    cultivated 
lady  who  aids  him  in  recognizing  and 
improving    whatever  of   artistic  excel- 
lence there  may  be  in  this  new  country. 
For  them   the   '  Masque  '  was    written, 
before  them  it  was  presented,  and  doubt- 
less met  with  their  approbation,  as  it  is 
sure  to  do  at  every  fairly  adequate  re- 
presentation, even   if  the  crowning  in- 
terest, or  raison  d'etre,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
first     performance     be     absent.       The 
*  Masque '    is     presented      by    Canada, 
robed  as  an  Indian  maiden,  by  an  Indian 
chief,  who  sings  in  a  touching  strain  his 
farewell  t(j  the  woods  on  the  approach  of 
the   white   man,    and   by    the   different 
Provinces      appropriately      '  habited  '  ; 
Quebec  as  one  of  the  old  French  noblesse; 
Ontario  in  white,  with  agricultural  em- 
blems ;    Prince   Edward    Islan<l    as    a 
sturdy  farmer  ;    British  Colombia  as  a 
bronzed  and   red-shirted    miner,  while 
New  Brunswick  as  a  maiden,  attired  in 
green,  singing  in  praise   of  the  fisher's 
craft  ;  Manitoba  as  a  hunter,  and  Kova 
Scotia  as  a  fisherman  ctjmplete  the  list. 


It  is  no  platitude  to  say  that  where  there 
is  so  much  charming  writing  it  is  diffi- 
cult, and  perhaps  invidious,  to  particu- 
larize, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discriminate  with  regard  to  the 
libretto  as  well  as  to  the  music,  and  we 
think  the  duet  between  ManitDba  and 
Nova  Scotia,  with  its  fine  descriptive 
lines,  and  the  songs  allotted  to  Quebec 
and  Ontario  claim  special  mention.  An- 
other successful  bit  occurs  in  the  miner's 
song  whicii  sounds  the  praises  of  the 
'  Mountain  Land.' 

'  Land  whose  summer  sun  the  snow 
Swells  the  torrents  far  below  ; 
Where  the  rain-cloud  ever  breaks. 
Rushing  down  to  soundless  lakes.' 

And  what  can  be  prettier  in  allitera- 
tive effect  than  the  following  stanza 
from  Canada's  opening  song  ? 

'  The  summer  woods  for  me  grow  green  ; 
For  me  the  maple  turns  to  red  ; 

The  l)usy  beaver  owns  me  queen  ; 
The  big  moose  bows  his  mighty  head.' 

We  have  referred  to  the  musical  setting 
as  indicating  in  a  high  degree  the  talent 
of  Mr.  Clappe',  yet  as  being  occasionally 
trite,  and  we  fancy  that  too  great  consi- 
deration for  what  is  termed  '  popular  ' 
music,  has  led  him  into  the  error.  The 
beginning  of  the  overture,  for  instance, 
is  highly  dramatic,  suggestive  and  ori- 
ginal, and  leads  one  to  expect  better 
things  than  the  opera  bouffe  airs  that  fol- 
low ;  again,  in  the  setting  of  Ontario's 
fine  song  and  in  the  closing  air  for  Can- 
ada, '  Royal  lady,  on  our  welcome,' 
there  is  a  great  falling  off  from  the  charm- 
ing '  gavotte,'  which  is  given  to  Quebec, 
from  the  opening  chorus  of  invisible 
spirits,  and  the  repletteforthe  provinces. 
The  accompaniments  thrcnighout  prove 
the  composer's  knowledge  of- instrumen- 
tation and  form  the  most  attractive  por- 
ti<m  of  his  work.  We  hope  that  before 
long  he  may  produce  music  to  some 
other  pleasing  libretto,  and  leaving  his 
genius  unfettered  by  any  but  strictly  ar- 
tistic considerations,  assert  still  more 
strongly  his  right  to  be  considered  one  of 
our  best  musicians. 

The  '  Masqtie  '  as  an  ensemble  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Canadian  classic, 
and  will  i^robably  find  much  favour  with 
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amateur  and  other   societies  now  that  it 
has  been  given  to  the  public. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  pressure  of 
other  matter,  our  dramatic  criticism  for 
the  montli  must  be  very  brief.  Mr. 
Pitou,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  A'ery 
successfully  continues  to  cater  for  the 
entertainment  of  Toronto  theatre-goers, 
though  the  bill  for  the  month  has  not 
been  a  si^nially  brilliant  one.  In  our 
limited  space  we  shall  only  be  able  to 
speak  critically  of  one  of  the  attractions 
which  Mr.  Pitou's  enterprise  brought 
before  us,  viz.,  Mr.  Bandmann's  engage- 
ment— and  content  ourselves  with  the 
mere  enumeration  of  three  of  the  other 
attractions  of  the  month,  which  more 
particularly  call  for  mention.  The  lat- 
ter referred  to  are  the  engagements 
of  the  Criterion  Comedy  Company  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Denman  Thompson, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  Criterion  Com- 
pany gave  unqualified  pleasure  by  their 
representations  of  three  of  the  light 
society  pieces  from  their  repertoire 
— '  Our  Daughters,'  '  Freaks,'  and  '  A 
Triple  Courtship  ; '  in  all  of  which  the 
characteristics  of  this  capital  troupe 
were  delightfully  displayed  to  the  great 
entertainment  of  the  houses  played  to. 
The  following  week,  Mr.  Denman 
Thompson  drew  large  audiences  nightly 
to  witness  his  character-piece,  '  Joshua 
AVhitcomb,'  a  unique  personation  of  the 
plain,  honest,  good-hearted  American 
yeoman  of  half-a-century  ago.  The  un- 
affected naturalness  and  the  bluff,  home- 
ly, but  wholesome  character  delineated 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  was  a  refreshing  ex- 
hibition on  the  stage  too  much  given  up 
in  these  days  to  roue  gallantry  and 
gilded  dross,  though  the  piece  might 
have  been  pruned  with  good  effect  of 
some  of  the  realism  introduced  against 
which  the  play  as  a  whole  is  designed 
a  sa  protest.  Mrs.  Siddons's  engage- 
ment, which  followed,  was  too  brief  to 
satisfy  those  who  delight  in  the  simulated 
histrionics  and  the  fragmentary  decla- 
mations of  the  elocutionist's  platform, 
for  even  so  distinguished  a  professional 
reader  as  Mrs.  Siddons  fails  to  main- 
tain the  enthusiasm  of  her  admirers,  un- 
less her  programme  is  just  such  as  they 
wish  to  Jiave  it.  For  ourselves,  while 
respecting  the  great  gifts  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, we  could  wish  to  see  her  personate, 
with  the  accessories  i>i  the  stage,  the 
characters  she  so  well  pourtrays,  and 
which  only  want  the  dramatic  ensemble 


of  the  plays  themselves  to  render  her 
work  thoroughly  enjoyable.  As  a  Shake- 
spearian delineator  of  rare  excellence,  it 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  should  confine  her  entertain- 
ments to  mere  elocuticmary  recitation, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene  from  '  Macbeth,'  in 
the  defiance  of  Lady  Constance,  from 
'  King  John,'  and  in  the  forest  scene 
between  Orlando  and  Eosalind,  from 
'  As  Youi-Like  It,'  she  gives  us  much 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
actual  representations  of  the  plays- 
themselves. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  event  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  during  the  past 
month,  was  the  aj^pearance  of  the  An- 
glo-German tragedian,  Mr.  Bandmann, 
with  his  company.  Mr.  Bandmann, 
though  a  remarkably  fine  actor,  cannot 
be  pronounced  a  great  one.  In  certain 
qualities  of  the  highest  histrionic  genius, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
personal  magnetism  which  places  an 
actor  en  rapport  with  his  audience,  he  is 
notably  deficient.  The  spectator  rarely 
forgets  that  what  he  is  witnessing  is 
acting,  not  reality.  Among  minor  de- 
fects are  an  occasional  want  of  dignity 
in  bearing,  and  a  certain  unpleasant 
hardness  of  voice  at  times.  A  graver 
fault  is  that  he  rarely  looks  at  the  per- 
son he  is  addressing.  Of  the  three 
characters  in  which  we  saw  him, — Ham- 
let, Narcisse,  and  Othello, — the  first- 
named  was  the  most  satisfactory.  A 
finer  performance  of  that  most  dithcult 
and  trying  part  has  perhaps  never  been 
seen  in  Toronto.  In  the  level  passages, 
— the  interviews  with  Horatio  and  Mar- 
cellus  and  Bernardo,  and  with  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern, — the  actor  was 
natural  and  admirable  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  third  act  was  given  with  extra- 
ordinary power  and  effect.  Mr.  Band- 
mann's Othello,  though  immensely  power- 
ful at  times,  was  not  so  satisfactory  as 
his  Hamlet ;  a  remark  equally  applica- 
ble to  his  Narcisse.  The  support  of  the 
principal  actor  was  moderately  good. 
Miss  Bennison's  Desdeniona  was  admir- 
able, but  her  Ophelia  was  rather  wooden, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  scenes.  Miss 
Aicken's  excellent  elocutionary  powers 
lent  weight  and  dignity  to  the  parts  of 
the  Queen  and  Emilia ;  Mr  Gofton  was 
remarkably  good  as  the  Ghost  and  as 
Brabaiifio ;  Mr.  Lyndal  was  a  better 
Horatio  than  any  we  can  remember ;. 
and  Mr.  Beck  made  a  passable  lago. 
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